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Almost  $40,000,000,000 
defense  funds  authorized 
and  proposed 

Authorized  and  proposed  Government 
expenditures  for  defense  total  $39,177,- 
800,000,  according  to  a  compilation  issued 
March  26  by  the  OflBce  of  Production 
Management.  This  includes  the  $7,000,- 
000,000  to  be  spent  under  H.  R.  1776  for 
aid  to  Great  Britain  and  other  democ- 
racies. If  British  orders  of  $3,511,000,000 
placed  in  this  country  for  war  equipment 
and  supplies  are  added,  direct  defense 
expenditures  for  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish account,  authorized  and  proposed, 
amount  to  $42,688,800,000. 

Expenditures  against  these  sums  made 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  from  June 
1,  1940,  through  March  17,  1941,  totaled 
$3,452,000,000.  This  includes  expendi- 
tures of  the  Navy,  payments  from  the 
President's  defense  fund,  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  Selective  Service  law,  and 
mOitary  expenditures  of  the  War  De- 
partment, but  does  not  include  expendi- 
tures upon  the  Panama  Canal  or  river 
and  harbor  work. 

Authcrized  and  proposed 

Of  the  40  billion  dollars  in  the  United 
States  Government  defense  program, 
$29,912,600,000  has  been  covered  by  ap- 
propriations and  contract  authorizations 
already  made,  and  $9,265,200,000  pro- 
posed in  the  1942  budget  and  bills  now  be- 
fore Congress. 

A  break- down  of  these  figures  is  given 
in  the  table,  page  3,  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Office 
of  Production  Management. 

(.Continued  on  page  3) 
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Four  defense  strikes  ended — 
Mediation  Board's  first  cases 


Less  than  4  days  after  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board  had  taken 
jurisdiction  over  its  first  cases,  the  first 
of  more  than  17,000  striking  employees 
were  returning  to  work  in  all  four  cases 
certified  to  the  Board.  In  three  of  these 
cases  production  was  being  resumed  on 
defense  orders  at  the  request  of  the 
Board.  In  the  fourth  case  the  strike 
was  settled  in  the  face  of  a  scheduled 
hearing  before  the  Board. 

The  three  cases  in  which  production 
was  resumed  pending  settlement  of  the 
disputes  by  the  Mediation  Board  are 
Vanadium  Corporation  of  America, 
Bridgeville,  Pa.;  Condenser  Corporation, 
South  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  and  the  four 
plants  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co. — McCormick  Works,  Cliicago;  Trac- 
tor Works,  Chicago;  and  the  plants  at 
Rock  Falls,  111.,  and  Richmond,  Ind.  In 
the  case  of  the  fourth  company.  Uni- 
versal Cyclops  Steel  Co.  of  Bridgeville, 
Pa.,  within  a  few  hours  after  the  Board 
had  requested  settlement,  word  was  re- 
ceived that  the  dispute  had  been  ended 
by  mutual  agreement  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  union. 

Unions  and  employers  receive  telegrams 

The  first  four  cases  were  certified  to 
the  Board  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order,  at  approximately 
4  p.  m.,  Thursday,  March  27.  The  next 
morning  the  Board  sent  telegrams  to  the 
unions  and  employers  in  each  of  the 
cases  requesting,  first,  "that  you  agree 
today  to  resume  production,"  and,  sec- 
ond, that  both  sides  come  to  Washington 


for  meetings  with  Board  panels  under 
the  following  schedule; 

Universal  Cyclops  Steel  Co.— Meeting 
10  a.  m.,  March  29.  Panel:  Prank  P. 
Graham  —  representing  the  public ; 
Thomas  Kennedy — representing  labor; 
Roger  D.  Lapham — representing  em- 
ployers. 

Vanadium  Corporation  of  America — 
Meeting,  10  a.  m.  March  29.  Panel:  Wil- 
liam H.  Davis — representing  the  public; 
Thomas  Kennedy  and  Roger  D.  Lapham. 

Condenser  Corporation  of  America — 
Meeting,  10  a.  m.,  March  29.  Panel:  Wil- 
liam H.  Davis ;  George  M.  Harrison — rep- 
resenting labor;  Cy  Ching — representing 
employers. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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LABOR . . . 


Procedure  for  new  mediation  board 
outlined  to  press  by  Mr.  Dykstra 


On  March  25,  Mr.  C.  A.  Dykstra  held 
his  first  press  conference  after  being 
named  chairman  of  the  newly  created 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board.  Ex- 
cerpts follow: 

Q.  Mr.  Dykstra,  would  you  be  good 
enough  to  give  us  some  sort  of  summary 
as  to  what  transpired  at  your  meeting? 

A.  I  would  be  very  happy  to. 

We  read  our  Executive  order  trying 
to  find  out  the  inside  of  it.  It  was 
pointed  out  very  carefully  to  us  that 
there  are  no  side  or  back  doors  in  this 
Order — that  nothing  can  come  to  this 
Board  except  as  certified  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor — that  will  protect 
this  Board  against  those  who  wish  to  get 
to  it  by  some  circuitous  route. 

Q.  You  have  no  intention  then  of  at- 
tempting any  primary  action? 

A.  We  cannot  under  the  Executive 
order. 

Q.  Doctor,  that  brings  up  a  question 
which  I  think  is  in  all  our  minds.  How 
long  does  a  case  remain  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  before  it  reaches  this 
Board? 

A.  I  think  until  they  are  quite  assured 
that  conciliation  has  to  be  bulwarked  by 
something  else. 


Q.  Having  bulwarked,  then  what  is 
your  enforcement  power,  if  any? 

No  enforcement  authority 

A.  As  I  understand  the  Act,  we  can 
report  on  the  facts  and  make  it  public 
and  assess  blame  and  speak  our  minds. 
We  have  no  enforcement  authority  under 
this  order.  Someone  told  me  this  morn- 
ing that  there  is  a  bill  in  Congress  which 
suggests  that  this  order  should  be  im- 
plemented by  putting  in  some  punitive 
provisions  or  sanctions,  but  there  are 
none  here  at  the  moment. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  such  authority? 

A.  I  just  haven't  given  that  any 
thought  at  all.  SufiBcient  at  the  moment 
is  the  responsibility  already  shouldered. 

Q.  How  did  they  happen  to  furnish 
that  list  to  you? 

A.  Just  as  a  matter  of  information. 
The  list  indicates  how  many  have  been 
settled  without  real  difficulty,  how  many 
have  been  mediated,  and  how  many  are 
open,  that  is  about  some  400-odd,  as  I 
recall,  had  some  attention  from  the 
OPM  mediators. 


Procedure  of  Board 

Q.  And  you  will  have  a  regular  docket 
of  cases  pending  in  the  order  in  wliich 
they  arise? 

A.  Yes.  To  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  adjust  and  settle  any  such  con- 
troversies o»  disputes  by  assisting  the 
parties  to  negotiate;  to  afford  means  for 
voluntary  arbitration  and,  when  re- 
quested by  both  parties,  to  designate  an 
impartial  arbitrator  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishing methods  for  resolving  future  con- 
troversies; to  investigate  issues  between 
employers  and  employees;  to  conduct 
hearings,  take  testimony,  make  findings 
of  fact,  and  formulate  recommendations 
for  the  settlement  of  any  such  contro- 
versy or  dispute;  and  make  public  such 
findings  and  recommendations  when- 
ever in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  the 
interests  of  industrial  peace  so  require; 
and  to  request  the  NLRB  to  expedite  as 
much  as  possible  the  determination  of 
the  appropriate  unit  or  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  workers  in  order  to 
get  disputes  settled. 

Employers  and  employees 
to  give  advance  notice 

Q.  Doctor,  isn't  there  something  there 
about  the  people  in  the  dispute  notify- 
ing the  OPM? 

A.  That  information  is  in  the  Execu- 
tive order.  "It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  duty  of  employers  and  employees 
engaged  in  production  or  transportation 
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of  materials  essential  to  national  de- 
fense to  exert  every  possible  effort  to 
settle  all  their  disputes  without  any 
interruption  in  production  or  trans- 
portation. In  the  interests  of  national 
defense  the  parties  should  give  to  the 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  to  the  OfBce  of  Production 
Management  fa)  notice  in  writing  of 
any  desired  change  in  existing  agree- 
ments, wages,  or  working  conditions; 
(b)  full  information  as  to  all  develop- 
m.ents  in  labor  disputes;  and  (c)  such 
sufBcient  advance  notice  of  any  threat- 
ened interruptions     *     *     *" 

Q.  That  does  establish  a  waiting  pe- 
riod, then,  if  they  have  got  to  give  you 
notice  and  time  for  you  to  explore 
avenues? 

A.  Quite  right,  and  under  the  prac- 
tice of  OPM  that  has  been  cataloged  as 
ample  time.  "They  use  the  term  "ample 
time."  There  isn't  a  provision  of  so 
many  days  or  weeks  or  months. 

Time  element 

Q.  This  may  not  be  a  fair  question,  but 
I  am  sure  it  is  on  the  minds  of  people. 
Suppose  there  is  an  extremely  critical  la- 
bor dispute  and  this  so-called  super- 
mediation  Board  would  like  to  handle  it. 
Is  there  no  machinery  by  which  you 
could  grab  hold  of  it  immediately? 

A.  I  know  of  none  in  the  order. 

•    •    • 

New  Mediation  Board  personnel 

Chairman  Clarence  A.  Dykstra  of  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board  an- 
nounced on  March  25  that  the  Board 
had  named  William  H.  Davis  as  vice 
chairman  and  E.  P.  Marsh  as  temporary 
executive  secretary. 

Mr.  Davis,  a  New  York  City  patent  at- 
torney and  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Mediation  Board,  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board, 
representing  the  public. 

Mr.  Marsh,  liaison  officer  between  the 
United  States  Conciliation  Service  and 
the  Labor  Division  of  OPM,  is  being 
loaned  to  the  Board  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Members  of  the  Mediation  Board  are: 
Representing  the  public — C.  A.  Dykstra, 
William  H.  Davis,  and  Frank  P.  Graham. 
Representing  employers — Cy  C  h  i  n  g, 
Walter  C.  Teagle,  Eugene  Meyer,  and 
Roger  D.  Lapham.  Representing  labor — 
Philip  Murray  and  Thomas  Kennedy  for 
the  CIO;  George  Meany  and  George  M. 
Harrison  for  the  AFL. 


Defense  funds 


(.Continued  from  page  1) 

ACTUAL  AND  ESTIMATED  FUNDS  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  JUNE  1940-MAR.  15,  1941 

[Id  millions  of  dollars] 


Status  and  agency 

Appropria- 
tion or 
loan  - 

Contract 
authoriza- 
tion 

Liquidation 
of  prior  year 
contract  au- 
thorization 

Net  funds 

Fiscal  year  1941  appropriation  acts: 

War  Department ...  

6,48Z8 

3, 178.  4 

676.4 

'  1, 175.  7 

500.0 

71.3 

7,000.0 

2,913.1 

'8,3.54.6 

2S4.9 

1 157. 6 
567.0 

9,238.3 

10,966.0 

961.3 

1, 175.  7 

500.0 

71.3 

7,000.0 

Navy  Department 

Other  United  States  agencies.. 

Loan  agreements: 

RFC  facilities  and  stockpile 

Export-Import  Bank 

Other  defense  agencies 

Lend-Lease  Act.-. 

Total  authorized  United  States  program.. 

19,  084.  6 

11,  552. 6 

724.6 

29,  912.  6 

Proposed  additional  fiscal  year  1941  and  fiscal  year  1642  bills 
now  before  Congress  (preliminary): 
War  Department 

1,  716.  2 
3,415.5 
1, 189.  4 

5, 665.  3 
108.9 

2,096.1 
31.1 
205.0 

187.1 
81.2 

1  195. 2 

2, 100.  0 

175.0 

2,  921.  0 
39.4 

3,617.1 
1,346.6 

1,  219. 4 

2,  931.  4 
150.7 

Navy  Department _ 

Other  United  States  agencies 

Fiscal  year  1942  estimates  submitted  to  Congress 
War  Department _ _ 

Other  United  States  agencies 

Total  pending  United  States  program 

12,  095.  3 

2,  600.  5 

6,  430.  6 

9,  265. 2 

Total  authorized  and  pending  United  States  program 

31. 179.  9 
<  3.  611.0 

14, 153. 1 

6, 155.  2 

39,  177.  8 
3.511.0 

British  orders  in  United  States 

United  States  program  plus  British  orders 

34, 179.  9 

14,  153. 1 

6, 155.  2 

42,688.8 

'  Includes  liquidation  of  fiscal  year  1941  contract  authorizations. 

'Includes  .$7,442.9  million  estimated  cost  of  tonnage  authorizations  which  must  be  paid  for  after  June  1641 
2  RFC  loan  commitments  for  June  25,  1940,  to  Feb.  15, 1941. 

*  Orders  placed  through  Mar.  1  1941.    Possible  duplication  between  this  and  the  7-billion-dollar  estimate  has  not 
been  eliminated. 


Existing  and  proposed  defense  program 
for  civilian  branches  of  the  Government 

Analysis  of  the  foregoing  figures  reveals 
the  extent  to  which  other  branches  of  the 
Government  than  the  Army  and  Navy 
are  participating  in  the  national  defense 
program,  or  are  expected  to  participate. 
This  compilation  lumps  existing  and 
proposed  appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions. 


Treasury  payments 

Dui'ing  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a 
rapid  increase  in  Treasury  payments  in 
the  national  defense  program.  The  daily 
statement  of  the  Treasury  shows  that 
payments  for  the  current  month,  through 
March  17,  amounted  to  $403,000,000,  com- 
pared with  $592,000,000  for  all  of  Feb- 
ruary and  $572,000,000  for  January. 
Payments  beginning  with  June  1940,  have 
been  as  follows : 


Object 

Amount  in 

millions  of 

dollars 

Merchant  fleet 

633 

Industrial  facilities: 

RFC  and  DPC  loans 

699 

Maritime  Commission , 

36 

Industrial  working  capital  (RFC  loans) 

Stockpile: 

Treasury ..    . 

151 
60 

RFC 

425 

Housing  (FWA,  USHA,  DHC,etc.) 

Export-Import  Bank 

621 
600 

325 

Panama  Canal 

Defense  training  program  (NYA,  FSA),.?: 
Civil  Aeronautics  .Authority  (and  Depart- 

251 
110 

94 

55 

40 

Selective  Service 

34 

27 

National  Defense  Council  and  OPM 

All  other 

20 
92 

Total 

4,078 

Month  and  year 

Amount  in 

millions  of 

dollars 

June _ 

im 

153 

July _ .,., 

177 

200 

October... , 

287 

November 

37G 

January 

IHl 

572 

February  . 

59'' 

ugh 

{9y, 

thelTth 

Total 

3,452 

Treasury  payments  lag  several  weeks 
behind  deliveries;  hence,  although  the 
figures  in  the  foregoing  tabulation  reflect 
accelerated  deliveries,  they  do  not  indi- 
cate deliveries  made  in  the  designated 
months. 
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PRODUCTION... 


Summary  of  petroleum  situation  shows 
reserves  highest  in  history — 
refineries  have  expansion  capacity; 
transportation  facilities  inadequate 


An  analysis  of  the  petroleum  situation 
under  defense  requirements  and  the  prob- 
able effects  upon  the  industry  of  an 
emergency  were  summarized  before  the 
Congressional  Cole  Committee,  March  27, 
by  Robert  E.  Wilson,  consultant  on  pe- 
troleum, Production  Division,  OPM.  His 
statement,  in  part,  follows: 

We  estimate  that  even  under  peace- 
time conditions  the  total  domestic  de- 
mand for  petroleum  products  during 
1941  will  be  8  or  9  percent  greater  than 
the  total  domestic  demand  during  1940, 
which  was  in  itself  a  new  high  record. 

It  should  be  noted  that  increased 
training  activities  involve  the  use  of  a 
substantial  part  of  the  planes,  tanks, 
motor  equipment,  and  naval  vessels  now 
available  to  us,  and  hence  the  further 
increase  in  demand  due  to  actual  par- 
ticipation in  war  would  not  be  nearly  as 
large  as  would  be  calculated  by  figuring 
what  all  our  military  equipment  would 
consume. 

AU-out  effort  would  increase 
demand  only  5  to  10  percent 

The  percentage  increase  in  demand  for 
various  products  naturally  differs  con- 
siderably, but  by  and  large  it  may  be  said 
that  if  we  should  become  involved  in  an 
all-out  war  effort  by  the  end  of  this  year 
the  further  Increase  in  demand  for  the 
inajor  petroleum  products  would  be 
somewhere  between  5  and  10  percent. 
This  figure  may  seem  small  in  vie*  of  the 
obviously  large  demands  of  mechanized 
war  and  the  difiBculties  this  country  ex- 
perienced in  meeting  the  great  increase 
in  demand  during  the  last  war. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  the 
petroleum  industry's  production  of  gaso- 
line has  increased  about  twelvefold  since 
1916,  and  that  our  shut-down  refining 
'  capacity  today  is  much  larger  and  more 
efiBcient  than  was  the  entire  refining  ca- 
pacity of  the  country  even  in  1918.  Also, 
there  was  then  no  large  available  reserve 
of  shut-In  crude  production  such  as  ex- 
ists today.    This  lack  of  shut-in  produc- 


tion was  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
sharply  Increased  prices  and  gasoline- 
less  Sundays  found  necessary  during  the 
last  war. 

European  petroleum  consumption 

Incidentally,  it  might  be  pointed  out 
that  the  entire  military  activities  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  plus  the  industrial  and 
other  activities  of  these  countries  and  of 
the  occupied  areas  of  western  Europe, 
are  being  carried  on  with  an  amount  of 
petroleum  plus  synthetic  products  which 
is  only  about  5  percent  of  our  present 
domestic  production. 

Conservation  has  built  great  reserves 

Thanks  to  proration,  and  other  con- 
servation activities,  the  production 
branch  of  the  petroleum  industry  is  to- 
day able  to  meet  any  increase  in  demand 
which  may  conceivably  be  made  upon  it. 
Total  proven  reserves  are  the  highest  in 
the  history  of  the  industry.  We  have 
detailed  estimates  by  States  which  indi- 
cate that  it  would  easily  be  possible  to 
make  a  30-percent  increase  in  our  pres- 
ent high  rate  of  crude  production  and 
continue  this  for  a  2-year  period  without 
any  major  new  discoveries  or  any  un- 
usual amount  of  drilling. 

Existing  proration  laws  have  not  only 
resulted  in  the  conservation  of  much  oil 
and  gas  and  the  reduction  of  over-all 
costs  of  production,  but  also  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  tremendous  underground 
reserve,  particularly  in  Texas  and  Lou- 
isiana, which  is  available  merely  by  the 
opening  of  valves.  A  moderate  amount 
of  new  pipe-line  construction  would,  of 
course,  be  needed  to  take  care  of  the 
expanded  output  of  various  fields  and  to 
get  this"  crude  to  the  refineries  which 
could  use  it. 

No  branch  of  the  industry  is  in  better 
shai>e  to  meet  emergency  demands  than 
is  the  producing  end,  but  to  remain  in 
this  healthy  condition  obviously  re- 
quires the  continuation  of  exploration. 


wildcatting,     and     reasonable     di'Uling 

activities. 

Refineries  have  expansion  capacity 

In  refining,  the  degree  of  expansion 
wliich  could  be  made  on  short  notice  is 
not  quite  as  large  as  in  the  case  of  pro- 
duction, but  even  here,  the  refining  ca- 
pacity of  the  country  could  be  increased 
fully  25  percent  merely  by  starting  up 
capacity  which  is  now  shut  down.  To 
go  this  far  would  mean  some  recondi- 
tioning of  older  plants,  and  part  of  the 
equipment  which  would  have  to  be  used 
is  relatively  Inefficient,  because  natur- 
ally the  industry  has  in  general  shut 
down  its  obsolescent  and  less  efficient 
equipment  so  far  as  possible. 

On  the^  other  hand,  as  I  have  said,  this 
shut-down  capacity  is  greater  and  more 
efficient  than  the  entire  capacity  of  the 
industry  at  the  close  of  the  last  war. 
Again,  to  remain  in  this  favorable  posi- 
tion the  refining  industry  must  continue 
to  build  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  peacetime  demand,  and  keep  the  re- 
serve of  20  percent  to  25  percent  of 
shut-down  capacity  available  for  emer- 
gency demands. 

Transportation  expansion 

In  the  field  of  transportation  the  abil- 
ity to  expand  is  again  present,  except  for 
one  special  situation.  A  20-percent  ex- 
pansion in  the  total  amount  of  crude  and 
products  transported  by  pipe  lines  could 
be  handled  on  short  notice  and  with  very 
little  additional  construction,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  transportation  by  tank 
car  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Tanker  fleet  inadequate 

The  only  possible  bottleneck  which 
gives  us  concern  is  in  tanker  transporta- 
tion to  the  east  coast.  About  95  percent 
of  the  petroleum  products  consumed  by 
the  east  coast  States  is  delivered  there  by 
tanker,  either  in  the  form  of  crude  or 
refined  products,  and  mainly  from  the 
Gulf  coast.  The  movement  from  the 
Gulf  coast  alone  amounts  to  about  1,200,- 
000  barrels  per  day,  and  requires  the 
services  of  a  fleet  of  260  domestic 
tankers. 

This  large  tanker  fleet  normally  has 
some  excess  capacity,  but  a  combination 
of  circumstances  has  resulted  in  a  rather 
tight  situation  at  present.  These  cir- 
cumstances are,  first,  the  fact  that  a 
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large  percentage  of  our  tanker  fleet  was 
built  during  and  shortly  after  the  last 
war,  and  hence  is  nearing  the  end  of  its 
useful  life;  second,  during  the  pa"fet  2 
years  a  considerable  number  of  ships  has 
been  transferred  into  foreign, ■service  to 
replace  ships  which  have  been  sunk  and 
to  make  up  for  the  longer  hauls  and  less 
eflacient  use  of  tankers  brought  about  by 
war  conditions.  In  addition  to  this, 
eight  large,  high-speed  tankers  have  al- 
ready been  requisitioned  by  the  Navy  and 
several  more  are  likely  to  be  so  requisi- 
tioned, especially  in  the  event  of  war. 
As  a  result,  there  has  been  some  shortage 
in  tankers  during  each  of  the  last  two 
winters  when  the  peak  demand  for  heat- 
ing oils  tends  to  create  a  shortage. 

East  coast  would  encounter  difficulty 
in  emergency 

In  the  event  of  a  naval  war  in  the 
Atlantic,  which  might  result  in  the  loss 
of  some  tankers  and  necessitate  the  use 
of  a  convoy  system,  there  would  undoubt- 
edly be  serious  difficulty  in  supplying 
civilian  requirements  on  the  east  coast, 
and  for  this  reason  we  have  been  urging 
the  industry  to  relieve  this  situation  by 
all  possible  means. 

Additional  transportation  and 
storage  urged 

Such  means  include  the  building  of 
more  storage  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
so  that  reserve  stocks  can  be  built  up 
and  tankers  can  be  used  effectively  dur- 
ing the  slack  season;  the  building  of 
more  tankers,  25  of  which  are  expected 
to  be  delivered  during  this  calendar  year, 
and  the  building  of  any  pipe  line  or  barge 
transportation  facilities  which  can  be 
undertaken  by  private  capital  to  help  to 
supply  the  east  coast  without  involving 
the  tanker  haul  around  Florida.  Unfor- 
tunately, to  get  deliveries  of  additional 
tankers  ordered  now  would  require  at 
least  2  years,  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  naval  and  other  ship  construc- 
tion which  is  ahead  of  any  new  orders. 

The  petroleum  unit  has  recommended 
that  the  Navy  build  up  substantial  re- 
serve stocks  of  heavy  fuel  oil,  particularly 
on  the  east  coast,  where  there  is  much 
less  fuel  oil  available  for  emergency  needs 
than  there  is  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We 
have  recommended  that  most  of  these 
reserve  stocks  of  both  Navy  fuel  oil  and 
aviation  gasoline  be  stored  under- 
ground and  have  suggested  detailed  de- 
signs for  such  storage  facilities. 


Government  aid  unnecessary 

The  petroleum  industry  has  been,  and 
in  my  opinion  will  continue  to  be,  able 
to  supply  every  foreseeable  demand  for 
petroleum  and  its  products  without  re- 
quiring any  Government  funds  or  ad- 
vance Government  contracts.  Of  course, 
this  statement  does  not  necessarily  apply 
to  new  construction  required  to  help  meet 
shortages  in  other  industries,  such  as  the 
production  of  synthetic  toluene  and  syn- 
thetic rubber  from  petroleum. 

Not  only  can  all  military  demands  for 
petroleum  products  be  met  without  difB- 
culty,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  probable 
necessity  for  any  civilian  curtailment, 
barring  the  possible  shortage  in  trans- 
portation to  the  east  coast  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  Substantial  civilian 
curtailment  in  this  country  would  not 
only  be  far  more  disruptive  than  it  has 
been  in  Europe,  but  would  deprive  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  of 
much  needed  revenue  at  a  critical  time. 

Industry  cooperative 

Tlie  industry  has  shown  a  very  coop- 
erative attitude  in  all  its  contacts  with 
the  petroleum  unit,  and  has  repeatedly 
indicated  its  willingness  to  do  anything 
within  reason  to  prepare  to  meet  all  de- 
fense needs  as  soon  as  they  are  informed 
with  regard  thereto. 

Georgia  legislature  blind  to 
serious  situation 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed pipe  lines  in  southeastern  United 
States,  I  feel  that,  for  reasons  already 
indicated,  the  construction  of  such  lines 
is  definitely  desirable  from  a  defense 
standpoint  and  that  to  permit  one  inter- 
state carrier  to  block  the  right-of-way 
of  another  interstate  carrier,  especially 
under  the  emergency  conditions  we  are 
facing,  is  indefensible. 

Pipe  lines  also  have  the  advantage  of 
being  less  vulnerable  to  hostile  attack 
and  more  easily  repaired  than  are  most 
other  methods  of  transportation.  While 
the  railroads  and  tank  trucks  could  un- 
doubtedly handle  the  amount  of  oil 
which  would  be  carried  by  any  one  or 
two  pipe  lines,  the  cost  of  such  trans- 
portation would  be  two  or  three  times  as 
great,  and  to  be  properly  prepared  for 
an  emergency  in  the  Atlantic  we  need  to 
augment  all  methods  of  transportation 
to  the  east  coast,  because  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  of  them  would  probably  be 
inadequate. 

It  seems  fortunate  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  such  facilities  constructed  by 
private  capital  if  the  legal  obstacles  can 


be  eliminated.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  unwillingness  of  the  Georgia 
Legislature  to  pass  the  necessary  en- 
abling legislation  in  view  of  the  recent 
united  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy, 
and  the  Interior,  but  it  would  seem  that 
it  must  be  based  on  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

*    •    • 

Conservation  of  nickel  urged  by 
National  Academy  of  Sciences 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  current 
nickel  situation  has  been  submitted  to 
the  materials  branch.  Division  of  Pro- 
duction, Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, by  tlie  Advisory  Committee  on 
Metals  and  Minerals  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  study  was 
made  and  submitted  at  the  request  of 
the  materials  branch. 

A  summary  of  the  report,  dated  March 
15.  follows: 

Nickel  is  being  currently  supplied  to 
the  United  States  market  at  a  rate  more 
than  double  that  of  any  year  prior  to 
1939 — at  a  monthly  rate  of  about  14,500,- 
000  pounds  as  compared  to  6,900,000 
pounds  in  1937. 

Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of 
mounting  United  States  and  British  de- 
fense requirements  as  well  as  of  sharply 
increased  industrial  requirements  during 
recent  weeks,  even  this  enhanced  supply 
is  temporarily,  at  least,  inadequate  to 
meet  the  cuiTent  even  larger  demands 
of  nickel  users. 

United  States  and  British  defense  re- 
quirements, as  currently  estimated,  do 
not  adequately  account  for  this  current 
accumulated  demand,  which  is  almost 
triple  that  of  1937— the  largest  "nickel 
year"  prior  to  1939.  Building  up  of  fin- 
ished goods  and  process  inventories  <the 
amount  of  nickel  in  various  stages  of 
fabrication)  undoubtedly  is  an  active 
factor  in  the  situation.  Unless  the  vol- 
ume of  defense  requirements  should 
later  definitely  be  established  to  be 
greater  than  the  figure  now  known  or 
estimated,  it  is  too  early  to  regard  the 
present  extraordinary  demand  as  other 
than  temporary.  In  so  far  as  it  is  due 
to  inflation  of  inventories  and  building 
up  of  process  inventories,  it  should 
within  a  few  months  largely  subside. 

Unessential  deliveries  should  be 
deferred 

In  the   meantime,   certain   steps   are 
being   taken   and   others   are   proposed, 
(.Continued  on  page  6) 
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State  and  local  fire  defense — 
first  civilian  program  launched 


Nickel 


To  prevent  sabotage  of  national  de- 
fense production  by  fires  in  munitions 
plants,  oil  refineries,  and  defense  indus- 
tries, the  first  of  a  series  of  civilian  de- 
fense programs  was  launched  April  1  by 
Frank  Bane,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
State  and  Local  Cooperation,  OEM. 

Major  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Fire  Defense  are 
being  released  for  the  information  of 
areas  throughout  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Bane  said.  These  recommendations  out- 
line steps  for  immediate  consideration 
and  action  rather  than  a  complete  pro- 
gram of  fire  defense,  he  added. 

"Every  State  should  appoint  a  State 
fire  coordinator,  and  localities  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  have  a  defense  fire 
chief,"  the  committee  stated.  Since  these 
officials  would  serve  as  experts  on  delense 
fire  prevention  and  protection,  the  com- 
mittee strongly  urges  that  leaders  of  the 
active  fire-fighting  forces  be  selected  for 
these  important  duties.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  these  officers  be  appointed 
to  their  respective  State  or  local  defense 
councils. 

Pointing  out  that  in  1940  fire  losses  In 
the  United  States  had  risen  to  approxi- 
mately $300,000,000,  Mr.  Bane  asserted 
that  it  is  obvious  that  this  trend  must  be 
stopped.  "If  fire  losses  approach  such  a 
figure  in  normal  times,  what  might  they 
be  as  the  defense  effort  is  speeded  up?" 

Tlie  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee stress  the  advisory  and  coordinat- 
ing functions  of  the  Division  of  State  and 
Local  Cooperation  with  respect  to  fire 
defense,  and  outline  the  respective  in- 
terests of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Interior,  and  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education. 

The  Advisory  Committee  has  outlined 
for  localities  throughout  the  country  a 
Survey  of  Fire  Defenses,  as  follows:  (o) 
Fire-fighting  facilities;  (b)  fire-alarm 
communications;  (c)  water  supply;  (d) 
reserve  manpower  and  mechanical  equip- 
ment; (e)  building  construction;  (/)  pro- 
tection of  industrial  production  of  gas, 
electricity,  steam,  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts; (g)  fire  protection  of  commercial 
transportation  facilities. 


In  addition,  the  Committee  has  made 
recommendations  regarding  mutual  aid 
by  different  governmental  units,  by  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  and  by  civil 
and  military  authorities;  general  fire- 
prevention  and  protection  activities;  and 
the  organization  and  training  of  auxiliary 
fire-fighting  forces. 

Bulletin  on  fire  defense 

"The  Committee's  recommendations 
are  presented  in  a  bulletin  which  will  be 
sent  immediately  to  State  and  local 
officials,"  Mr.  Bane  stated.  "These  .sug- 
gestions are  being  circulated  now  for  two 
reasons,"  he  continued.  "First,  because 
existing  facilities  for  fire  prevention  and 
protection  must  be  supplemented  as 
necessary  for  immediate  protection  of  the 
Nation-wide  defense  effort  from  inter- 
ruption by  fire,  and,  second,  because  fire- 
defense  preparations  require  special  or- 
ganization and  personnel,  they  must  be 
launched  in  advance  of  other  parts  of  a 
comprehensive  civilian  defense  program." 

This  report,  which  is  entitled,  "Sug- 
gestions for  State  and  Local  Fire  De- 
fense," is  the  result  of  several  months' 
work  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Fire 
Defense,  appointed  as  a  result  of  a  con- 
ference called  by  the  Division  of  State  and 
Local  Cooperation  last  November. 

Full  membership  of  the  Committee  and 
its  consultants  follow: 

Maurice  J.  Tobin,  Chairman,  Mayor.  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  representative  of  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors;  John  J.  McElhgott, 
chairman, "  Technical  Subcommittee.  Com- 
missioner, Fire  Department,  New  York  City; 
W.  W.  Dean,  Quartermaster  Corps.  United 
States  War  Department,  Washington.  D.  C, 
Herbert  A.  Friede.  Superintendent  of  Fire 
Alarms,  Washington,  D.  C;  Isaac  S.  George, 
Executive  Director,  Maryland  Council  of  De- 
fense and  Resources,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Lt. 
Comdr.  Harold  K.  Hughes.  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks,  United  States  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Washington.  D.  C;  W.  H.  Palmer.  Presi- 
dent, International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs; 
chief,  Fire  Department,  Charlotte,  N.  C:  Dr. 
David  J.  Price.  Principal  Chemical  Engineer, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  En- 
gineering. United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C;  George  J.  Richard- 
son, secretary-treasurer,  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Fighters,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Consultants  to  the  Committee:  Edward  L. 
Boatwright,  Battalion  Chief  Fire  Department, 
Portland,  Oreg.;  F.  Lloyd  Eno,  Division  of  State 
and  Local  Cooperation,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Edwin  S.  Shanks,  Office  of  Fire  Commissioner, 
New  York  City. 
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looking  to  the  intelligent  conservation 
of  nickel  supply  for  essential  uses.  The 
most  important  step  is  certainly  that  of 
seeking,  through  the  cooperation  of  pri- 
mary nickel  products  suppliers  and  of 
the  Government  purchasing  agencies,  to 
defer  deliveries  of  such  nickel  products 
as  are  not  urgently  needed. 

The  trade  and  professional  associa- 
tions representing  the  various  branches 
of  the  steel  and  metal  industries  can  be 
most  helpful  in  planning  and  putting  into 
effect  the  ensemble  of  diverse  and  special 
conservation  and  substitution  measures 
which  can  best  conserve  nickel  supply 
and  at  the  same  time  assist  users  of  nickel 
products  in  finding,  each  for  his  own 
particular  situation,  those  substitutes 
which  are  most  appropriate. 

(Copies  of  the  complete  report  are 
available  for  interested  persons  at  the 
Division  of  Information,  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Management.) 

*    •    * 

Six  district  managers  appointed 
for  defense  contract  service 

Appointment  of  six  district  managers 
to  supervise  field  offices  of  the  Defense 
Contract  Service  at  Cleveland,  Atlanta, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Dallas,  and  Kan- 
sas City  was  announced  March  25  by  the 
Office  of  Production  Management. 

The  six,  each  of  whom  will  have  head- 
quarters at  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  or 
branch  bank  in  the  city  indicated,  are: 

Herman  H.  Lind  at  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
W.  C.  Cram,  Jr.,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Fred- 
erick W.  Hankins  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Warren  H.  Clarke  at  Detroit,  Mich.;  A.  J. 
Langf ord  at  Dallas,  Tex. ;  R.  W.  Webb  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Regional  offices  of  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Service  are  located  at  each  of  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  24  branch 
banks.  Although  technical  staffs  have 
not  yet  been  completed  for  all  of  these 
offices.  Federal  Reserve  bank  officers  are 
available  at  all  of  them  to  advise  pres- 
ent and  prospective  defense  contractors 
on  contracting  and  financing  problems. 
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PRIORITIES    .    .    . 

Britain  will  get  American  magnesium — 
under  same  priority  treatment 
as  United  States 


Action  designed  to  make  200  tons  of 
American  magnesium  available  at  once 
to  Great  Britain  was  announced  March 
26  by  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  director  of 
priorities,  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment. Mr.  Stettinius  said  that  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  had  been  ordered  to  de- 
liver that  amount  of  the  metal  to  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
month  of  March. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Stettinius  an- 
nounced that  a  general  preference  order 
has  been  issued  to  expand  and  strengthen 
the  priority  control  which  was  imposed 
on  magnesium  by  a  letter  of  March  3. 
In  the  order  issued  today  it  is  stipulated 
that  defense  orders  for  Great  Britain  are 
to  receive  the  same  priority  treatment 
as  United  States  defense  orders. 

Magnesium  under  strict  priorities  control 

The  general  preference  order  govern- 
ing the  distribution  of  magnesium  de- 
clares that  deliveries  of  the  metal  by 
producers  shall  be  made  only  in  accord- 


ance with  preference  ratings  and  specific 

directions. 

As  in  the  case  of  aluminum,  which  was 
brought  under  increased  control  on 
March  22,  all  defense  orders  for  mag- 
nesium will  automatically  receive  a  pref- 
erence rating  of  A-10,  but  ratings  higher 
than  this  may  be  assigned  by  the  Priori- 
ties Division  or  the  Army  and  Navy 
Munitions  Board. 

The  primary  effect  of  the  automatic 
A-10  rating  is  to  put  all  defense  needs 
ahead  of  any  civilian  needs.  However, 
the  director  of  priorities  may  from  time 
to  time  assign  preference  ratings  to  or- 
ders for  magnesium  for  nondefense  and 
civilian  purposes,  and  these  ratings  may 
be  either  high  or  low,  depending  upon 
the  circumstances  involved. 

(Editors  may  obtain  the  general  pref- 
erence order  expanding  and  strengthen- 
ing control  over  the  distribution  of 
magnesium  by  communicating  with  the 
Division  of  Information,  Office  for 
Emergency  Management.) 


Tungsten  producers  placed 
under  priority  control 

All  producers  of  ferrotungsten,  tung- 
sten metal  powder,  and  tungsten  com- 
pounds on  March  27  were  placed  under 
a  general  priorities  system  similar  to 
that  previously  imposed  upon  aluminum 
and  magnesium. 

E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Director  of  Pri- 
orities, Office  ef  Production  Manage- 
ment, said  the  action  was  taken  after 
submission  of  a  finding  by  Ernest  M. 
Hopkins,  chairman  of  the  minerals  and 
metals  group,  stating  that  a  shortage  of 
these  types  of  tungsten  exists. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
order,  producers  of  ferrotungsten,  tung- 
sten metal  powder,  and  tungsten  com- 
pounds are  required  to  give  all  defense 
orders,  including  British  defense  orders, 
a  rating  of  A-10,  unless  superior  ratings 
are  specifically  assigned. 

Tlie  A-10  rating  has  the  effect  of  put- 
ting all  defense  needs  ahead  of  civilian 


needs,  except  as  the  Priorities  Division 
may  otherwise  provide. 

Schedule  of  ratings 

A  supplementary  order,  which  accom- 
panies the  general  preference  order,  sets 
forth  a  schedule  of  preference  ratings. 

It  is  stipulated  that  preference  ratings 
from  A-1  to  A-10,  inclusive,  shall  be 
given  to  defense  orders  and  to  any  other 
orders  for  which  class  A  ratings  may  be 
assigned  by  the  Director  of  Priorities. 

A  preference  rating  of  B-1  is  assigned 
to  "customers'  orders  whose  products 
currently  are  used  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  defense  orders,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  substantial  quan- 
tity although  not  bearing  a  specific 
preference  rating." 

(Editors  may  secure  copies  of  the  cov- 
ering letter  to  the  tungsten  producers, 
the  general  preference  order,  and  the 
supplementary  order  by  communicating 
with  the  Division  of  Information,  Office 
for  Emergency  Management,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.) 


Control  of  machine 
tools  strengthened 

Two  steps  designed  to  strengthen  the 
controls  imposed  on  the  production  and 
the  distribution  of  machine  tools  were 
announced  March  28  by  E.  R.  Stettinius, 
Jr.,  Director  of  Priorities,  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management. 

These  steps  are: 

1.  A  number  of  machine-tool  builders 
were  assigned  a  limited  blanket  prefer- 
ence rating  of  A-l-a  for  the  acquisition 
of  equipment  needed  for  expansion  of 
plant  and  production  facilities.  This 
rating  the  tool  builders  may  apply  to 
their  suppliers  by  means  of  photostat 
copies. 

2.  In  strengthening  the  control  over 
distribution  of  machine  tools,  after 
they  are  produced,  the  Priorities  Divi- 
sion has  ordered  the  producers  to  fill  all 
Army,  Navy,  and  British  defense  orders 
first,  to  assign  such  orders  a  preference 
rating  of  A-10  except  when  superior  rat- 
ings may  be  issued,  and  has  instructed 
the  tool  builders  not  to  make  any  non- 
defense  deliveries  except  in  accordance 
with  specific  releases  which  may  be 
provided  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Priorities  Division. 

These  two  actions  are  separate  and 
distinct.  The  first  aids  tool  builders  to 
acquire  material  they  need.  The  second 
directs  the  distribution  of  the  completed 
tools  to  purchasers. 

Tool  builders 

The  new  limited  preference  rating  for 
machine  tool  builders  takes  the  place  of 
the  former  blanket  rating  which  expires 
on  March  31,  1941.  It  is  similar  to  the 
limited  blanket  rating  assigned  in  favor 
of  nine  crane  builders  on  March  12. 

Materials  which  the  tool  builders  may 
obtain  by  means  ojf  the  new  rating  are 
specifically  named  in  the  order  and  in- 
clude machine  tools,  cranes  and  hoists, 
motors,  alloy  steels,  castings,  and  other 
necessary  equipment.  Before  any  tool 
builder  can  exercise  this  rating,  however, 
he  must  agree  in  writing  to  its  terms. 

Tool  distributors 

As  for  the  new  control  imposed  on  the 
distribution  of  the  machine  tools,  after 
they  are  built,  the  order  in  this  case  ex- 
pands the  mandatory  control  imposed  on 
February  24. 

(Editors  may  obtain  copies  of  the  two 
preference  orders  and  the  covering  let- 
ters by  communicating  with  the  Divi- 
sion of  Information,  Office  for  Emergency 
Management.) 
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PURCHASES  . . . 

Defense  procurement  expedited  by  creation 
of  six  major  branches  in  Purchases  Division 


Organization  of  the  Division  of  Pur- 
chases, OPM,  into  six  major  branches 
in  order  to  expedite  the  defense  procure- 
ment program  was  announced  March  28, 
by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director  of  Pur- 
chases, 

Close  cooperation  between  the  Pur- 
chasing Division  and  the  Military  Serv- 
ices was  also  strengthened  by  the 
appointment  to  the  Division  of  Purchases 
of  two  high-ranking  officers  as  liasion 
men  between  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments and  Mr.  Nelson's  office. 

These  officers  are  Rear  Admiral 
Charles  Conard,  former  Paymaster  Gen- 
eral and  head  of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
R.  H.  Jordan,  former  Assistant  Quarter- 
master General  of  the  Army. 

Called  back  to  service 

Thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Serv- 
ices' buying  procedures  and  problems, 
these  retired  officers  were  recalled  to 
active  duty  by  Secretaries  Knox  and 
Stimson  after  Mr.  Nelson  had  requested 
the  assignment  to  his  division  of  the 
most  experienced  Service  experts  avail- 
able. 

Personnel 

Working  with  Mr.  Nelson  and  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Purchasing  Di- 
vision, Douglas  C.  MacKeachie,  as  con- 
sultants, are  A.  D.  Whiteside,  president 
of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  and  Professors 
Charles  I.  Gragg  and  Howard  T.  Lewis, 
both  of  Harvard  University's  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

Executive  Officer  of  the  Division  Is 
A.  C.  C.  Hill,  Jr.,  former  deputy  director 
of  the  Division  of  Priorities,  OPM. 

Major  branches 

The  six  principal  branches  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Purchases,  each  staffed  by  a 
corps  of  experts,  are  as  follows: 

Contract  clearance. — Here  is  centered  the 
responsibility  for  clearing  all  major  Army 
and  Navy  contracts  before  awards  are  made. 
Chief  of  this  branch  Is  Col.  Hiram  S.  Brown, 
United  States  Army,  retired. 


Industrial  and  strategic  materials. — This 
branch  assists  in  the  procurement  of  stra- 
tegic or  essential  items  in  which  purchasing 
problems  are  Involved — including,  for  exam- 
ple, fuel  and  medical  supplies.  Chief  of  the 
branch  is  John  Sanger  of  Chicago,  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  vice  presidency  of  the 
United  States  Gypsum  Co. 

Subsistence. — In  this  branch  are  grouped 
experts  from  all  fields  of  the  food  trade,  to 
help  the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps  in  the 
procurement  of  foodstuffs  Chief  of  the 
branch  is  Howard  Cunningham,  on  leave 
from  his  position  as  director  of  purchases 
for  the  National  Biscuit  Co. 

An  important  subsidiary  section  of  the 
subsistence  branch  is  the  perishable  foods 
section,  headed  by  John  A.  Martin,  who  is 
bringing  in  experts  to  advise  the  Army  on 
.the  procurement  of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  the  like. 

Equipment  and  supplies. — All  problems  re- 
lating to  the  procurement  of  such  important 
items  as  lumber  and  building  materials, 
electrical  supplies,  paints,  laundry  equip- 
ment, and  miscellaneous  materials  come  to 
this  branch.  Chief  of  the  branch  is  Donald 
G.  Clark,  who  has  taken  leave  from  his  post 
as  director  of  purchases  for  the  Gulf  Oil 
Corporation,  Pittsburgh. 

Clothing  and  equipage. — This  group  works 
with  the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps  on  the 
procurement  of  shoes,  uniforms,  blankets, 
tents  and  items  of  personal  equipment  for 
the  soldier.  It  is  being  headed  by  Walter 
P,  Becker,  on  leave  as  buyer  for  the  J.  C, 
Penney  Co. 

Planning  and  cost  estimating. — In  this 
branch  prices  will  be  studied  with  especial 
reference  to  the  cost  of  production  of  articles 
in  demand  under  the  defense  program. 
Chief  of  the  branch  is  Bic  Camman,  part- 
ner in  the  New  York  firm  of  Peat,  Marwick, 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  accountants  and  auditors. 

New  appointments 

Appointments  to  the  Division  of  Pur- 
chases wliich  have  not  previously  been 
announced  include  the  following: 

In  the  subsistence  branch :  J.  H.  Hamilton, 
assistant  sales  manager  of  the  American  Can 
Co.,  Chicago,  special  adviser  on  inspection 
problems;  J.  P.  Johnston,  president.  Dairy 
Sealed,  Inc.,  New  York,  special  adviser  on 
fluid  milk  procurement;  A.  K.  MacKey,  sec- 
retary of  the  Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers 
Association,  special  adviser  on  meats  in  the 
perishable  foods  section. 

In  the  industrial  and  strategic  materials 
branch:  C.  E.  Bertrand,  assistant  purchasing 
agent.  Pan  American  Airways,  New  York, 
special  adviser  on  oil  and  gas. 

In  the  equipment  and  supplies  branch: 
J.  B.  Davis,  vice  president  and  general  coor- 
dinator of  purchasing,  Inter-Chemical  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  special  adviser  on  paint; 
Lewis  A.  Jones,  of  the  Benche  Printing  Co  , 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  special  adviser  on  elec- 
trical supplies. 

In  the  clothing  and  equipage  branch: 
Harold  Florshelm.  first  vice  president  and 
secretary,  Florsheim  Shoe  Co.,  Chicago,  spe- 
cial adviser  on  shoes  and  leather. 

For  consultation  and  assistance  on  special 
problems  there  has  been  set  up  the  following 
Advisory    Committee:    Albert    J.    Browning, 


former  deputy  director  of  the  Division  of 
Purchases,  and  president  of  United  Wall 
Paper  Factories,  Chicago;  Frank  M.  Folsom, 
executive  vice  president  of  Goldblatt  Bros. 
Department  Store,  Chicago;  EUmo  Roper, 
marketing  consultant  of  New  York;  R.  T. 
Stevens,  specialist  on  textiles;  A.  W.  Zelo- 
mek.  of  the  International  Statistical  Bureau, 
N.  Y.; 

Professor  Gragg  serves  as  secretary  of  this 
committee,  and  the  various  sections  of  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  are 
represented  on  it  as  follows:  Transportation,' 
Karl  Fischer;  Warehousing,  H.  D.  Crooks; 
Labor,  Isador  Lubin;  Price  Stabilization,  J.  P. 
Davis;  Agriculture,  S.  H.  Sabin;  Consumers. 
H.  B.  Rowe. 

*     *     * 


Paints,  varnishes,  and  lacquers 
advisory  committee  established 

A  broad  campaign  to  insure  the  de- 
fense program  against  delays  due  to 
shortages  of  essential  paints,  varnishes, 
or  lacquers  was  launched  Saturday 
morning,  March  29,  when  representa- 
tives of  all  sections  of  the  industry  met 
with  defense  officials  at  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  Director  of  Purchases,  OPM, 
announced. 

Under  the  general  supervision  of  Don- 
ald G.  Clark,  chief  of  the  equipment  and 
supplies  branch  of  the  Division  of  Pur- 
chases, and  J.  B.  Davis,  his  special  ad- 
viser on  protective  coatings,  an  advisory 
committee  was  set  up  through  wliich 
the  industry  and  the  Government  can 
work  together  both  to  solve  defense 
problems  in  respect  to  protective  fin- 
ishes and  to  fill  defense  needs  with  a 
minimum  of  disturbance  to  the  civilian 
trade. 

•    •    • 

Thirty  offices  for  purchase 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

The  location  of  30  offices  for  central- 
ized purchasing  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables was  announced  March  27  by  the 
War  Department.  Details  of  the  plan 
were  announced  March  10,  1941.  The 
set-up  will  be  coordinated  through  a  cen- 
tral office  located  in  Chicago.  Civilian 
produce  marketing  specialists  have  been 
selected  for  15  of  the  offices,  while  napies 
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for  the  other  ofBces  will  be  announced 
in  the  near  future. 

The  location  of  the  market  centers, 
including  the  posts,  camps,  and  stations 
which  will  be  served  by  each  center  are: 

FIRST  CORPS  AREA 

I.Boston,  Mass. — Fort  Devens,  Mass.; 
Camp  Edwards,  Mass.;  harbor  defenses  of 
Boston;  harbor  defenses  of  New  Bedford; 
Westover  Field,  Mass. 

SECOND  CORPS  AREA 

2.  New  York,  N.  Y. — Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.; 
harbor  defenses  of  Sandy  Hook,  N.  Y.;  har- 
bor defenses  of  southern  New  York;  Mitchel 
Field,  N.  Y.;  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y. 

THIRD  CORPS  AREA 

3.  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Fort  Dix,  N.  J.:  In- 
diantown  Gap,  Pa.;  harbor  defenses  of  Dela- 
ware. 

4.  Baltimore,  Md. — Fort  Meade.  Md.;  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  Md.;  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.;  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground,  Md. 

5.  Norfolk,  Va. — Camp  Lee,  Va.;  Fort  Eus- 
tis,  Va.;  Langley  Field,  Va. 

FOURTH  CORPS  AREA 

'  6.  Fayetteville,  N.  C. — Fort  Bragg.  N.  C. 

7.  Wilmington,  N.  C. — Camp  Davis,  N.  C. 

8.  Columbia,  S.  C. — Fort  Jackson,  S.  C; 
Camp  Croft,  S.  C. 

9.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. — Camp  Forrest, 
Tenn.;  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

10.  Atlanta,  Ca. — Fort  McOlellan,  Ala.; 
Camo  Wheeler,  Ga. 

11.  Savannah,  Ga. — Camp  Stewart,  Ga.; 
Savannah  Air  Base,  Ga. 

12.  Columbus.  Ga. — Fort  Bennlng,  Ga. 

13.  Jacksonville,  Fa. — Camp  Blanding,  Fla. 

14.  Alexandria,  La. — Camp  Livingston,  ia.; 
Camp  Claiborne,  La.;   Camp  Beauregard,  La. 

15.  Hattiesburg,  Miss. — Camp  Shelby,  Miss. 

FIFTH    CORPS    AREA 

16.  Louisville,  Ky. — Fort  Knox,  Ky.;  Bow- 
man Field,  Ky. 

SIXTH  CORPS  AREA 

17.  Chicago,  III.— Fort  Custer,  Mich.;  Camp 
Grant,  111.;  Fort  Sheridan,  111.;  Chanute 
Field,  111. 

SEVENTH  CORPS  AREA 

18.  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
Mo.;  Scott  Field,  Mo. 

19.  Topeka.  Kans. — Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

20.  Little  Rock,  Ark.— Camp  Joseph  T.  Rob- 
inson, Ark. 

EIGHTH  CORPS  AREA 

21.  San  Antonio,  Tex.— Tort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.;  Kelly  Field,  Tex.;  Randolph  Field,  Tex. 

22.  Galveston,    Tex. — Camp    Hulen,    Tex.; 
Camp  Wallace.  Tex.:  harbor  defenses  of  Gal-' 
veston,  Tex.:  Ellington  Field,  Tex. 

23.  Fort  Worth.  Tex. — Camp  Bowie,  Tex.; 
Camp  Barkeley,  Tex.;   Camp  Wolters,  Tex. 

24.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Fort  Sill,  Okla.; 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

25.  El  Paso,  Tex. — Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

NINTH  CORPS  AREA 

26.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Camp  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif.;  Camp  Haan,  Calif.;  Fort  Rose- 
crans,  Calif.;  Camp  Callan,  Calif.;  March 
Field,  Calif.:  harbor  defenses  of  Los  Angeles. 

27.  San  Francisco,  Calif. — Fort  Ord,  Calif.; 
Camp  Roberts,  Calif.;  harbor  defenses  of  San 
Francisco;  Presidio  of  San  Francisco;  Hamil- 
ton Field,  Calif. 

28.  Tacoma,  Wash. — Fort  Lewis,  Wash.; 
McChord  Field,  Wash. 

29.  Shipping  Point,  Rio  Grande  Valley — to 
be  selected. 

30.  Shipping  Point,  Florida — to  be  se- 
lected , 


Compilation  of  defense  contracts  cleared 
and  awarded  March  20  through  March  26 


Defense  contracts  totaling  $306,221,863 
were  awarded  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Maritime  Commission,  and  cleared  •  by 
the  Division  of  Purchases,  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  during  the  period 
March  20  to  March  26,  inclusive. 

This  compares  with  $107,804,237  for 
the  previous  week,  and  $106,224,332  for 
the  week  ended  March  12. 

Cleared  contracts  awarded  by  the  War 
Department  during  the  latest  period  to- 
taled $57,562,460,  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment $43,159,403,  and  by  the  Maritime 
Commission,  $205,500,000. 

CONSTRUCTION 
War  Department 

Chase  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio;  expansion  of  plant  facilities  and  in- 
stallation of  machinery  and  equipment  for 
production  of  ammunition  brass  and  car- 
tridge cases;  $16,000,000. 

J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C:  additional  housing  and  hospital  facili- 
ties to  be  constructed  at  Camp  Shelby,  Miss., 
at  an   estimated   cost   of  $1431,853. 

Two  contractors:  W.  Horace  Williams  Co., 
New  Orleans,  with  E.  T.  Archer  &  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo.,  furnishing  architectural  and 
engineeritig  services;  construction  of  regi- 
mental commanding  officers  quarters,  mess 
hall,  administration  and  recreation  building, 
etc.,  at  Camp  Claiborne,  La.;  $2,036,786. 

Edward  M.  Rocho,  Freepoi-t.  111.;  construc- 
tion and  completion  of  storage  facilities.  Sa- 
vanna Ordnance  Depot,  111.;   $729,582.00. 

Navt 

Cahlll  Bros.  &  Ben  C.  Gerwlck.  Inc..  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  mine-handling  and  water- 
front facilities  at  Naval  Ammunition  Depot, 
Mare  Island,  Calif.;  $1,250,000. 

SHIP  CONSTRUCTION 

Maritime  Commission 

Bethlehem-Fairfleld  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  50  ships  at  a  total  estimated  base 
constructibn  cost  of  $75,000,000. 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg., 
31  ships  at  an  estimated  base  construction 
cost  of  $46,500,000. 

California  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  31  ships  at  an  estimated  base  con- 
struction  cost   of   $46,500,000. 

Houston  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.; 
25  ships  at  an  estimated  base  construction 
cost   of   $37,500,000. 

Navy 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Belolt,  Wis.;  con- 
struction of  propelling  machinery  for  11 
submarine  chasers  of  the  PC542-577  class; 
$4,565,000. 

Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Morris 
Heights,  N.  Y.;  2  steel  subchasers;  $1,240,000. 

Defoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works.  Bay  City, 
Mich.;    8   steel  subchasers;   $4,960,800. 

Dravo  Corp.,  Wilmington  Plant,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;   5  steel  subchasers;   $3,142,500. 

JeffersonvlUe  Boat  &  Machine  Co.,  Jeffer- 
sonville,  Ind.;   4  steel  subchasers;   $2,548,900. 

Leathem  Smith  Coal  &  S.  B.  Co..  Sturgeon 
Bay,  Wis.;   2  steel  subchasers;   $1,200,000. 

Luders  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Stamford, 
Conn.;   3  steel  subchasers;    $1,908,000. 

Platzer  Boat  Works,  Houston,  Tex.;  4  steel 
subchasers;    $2,552,000. 


Sullivan  Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.   Y.;    4   steel    subchasers:    $2,500,000. 

Albina  Engine  &  Machine  Works,  Inc., 
Portland,  Oreg.;  4  steel  subchasers;  $2,520,000. 

Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg.; 
7  steel  mine  sweepers;   $4,770,500. 

Dravo  Corporation,  Ne»-ille  Island.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  5  steel  mine  sweepers;  $3,469,500. 

Jakobson  Shipyard,  Inc  .  Oyster  Bay.  N.  Y.; 
2  steel  mine  sweepers;  $1,249,000. 

Nashville  Bridge  Co..  Nashville.  Tenn.;  2 
steel   mine   sweepers;    $1,348,000. 

Penn-Jersey  Corporatioa.  Camden,  N.  J.; 
2  steel  mine  sweepers;   i«1.350,000. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 
War  Department 

Republic  Aviation  Corporation,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  Y.;  maintenance  parts  for  airplanes; 
$625,288.50. 

Universal  Building  Products  Corporation, 
Dallas.  Tex.;  shelters,  field  maintenance; 
$727,650. 

Munsingwear,  Inc.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.; 
wool   undershirts;    $577,140. 

Utica  Knitting  Co..  Utica.  N.  Y.;  wool  un- 
dershirts;   $919,479.60. 

Elliott  Manufacturing  Co.,  Manchester, 
N.  H.;  wool  drawers;  $548,800. 

Gardiner  Warring  Co.,  Inc.,  Florence,  Ala.; 
wool  drawers;   $589,705. 

Fuld  &  Hatch  Knitting  Co,,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.; 
wool   drawers;    $523,725.75. 

Utica  Knitting  Co..  Utica.  N.  Y.;  wool 
drawers;   $656,642.70. 

Cramerton  Mills,  Inc.,  Cramerton.  N.  C; 
cotton  cloth,  uniforms:  $1,600,830. 

J,  P.  Stevens  &  Co..  Inc..  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
cotton  cloth,  uniform;   $9,672,442. 

William  Whitman  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  coton  cloth,  uniform;   $574,373,25. 

Forstmann  Woolen  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.;  doe- 
skin cloth;    $643,700. 

American  Woolen  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
cloth,  overcoating;   $2,931,025. 

Peerless  Woolen  Mills,  Rossville.  Ga.;  cloth, 
overcoating;    $1,200,000. 

Hayward-Schuster  Co.,  Inc..  East  Douglas, 
Mass.;    cloth,  overcoating:   $2,364,000. 

Gibbs  Underwear  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
wool  drawers;   $605,000.' 

Peerless  Woolen  Mills,  Rossville,  Ga.;  wool 
blankets;    $1,617,500. 

Hayward-Schuster  Co.,  Inc.,  E.  Douglas, 
Mass.;  wool  blankets:  $965,000. 

Pearce  Mfg.  Co.,  Latrobe,  Pa.;  wool  blan- 
kets;  $510,400. 

The  Leaksville  Woolen  Mills.  Inc.,  Char- 
lotte. N.  C  :    wool   blankets:    $644,000. 

Chatham  Manufacturing  Co..  Elkin.  N.  C; 
wool  blankets;  $1,588,400. 

American  Woolen  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
wool  blankets;   $4,282,212.50. 

Gera  Mills,  Garfield,  N.  J.;  wool  blankets; 
$570,000. 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co..  Inc.,  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
wool  blankets;   $799,925. 

P.  C.  Huyck  &  Sons,  Kenwood  Mills.  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.;   wool  blankets;   $824,000. 

Navy 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio;  pipe,  steel,  including  special 
couplings;   $1,093,030.56. 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  Inc..  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  equipment,  gyrocompass;  $877,298. 

Bendix  Aviation  Corporation.  Pioneer  In- 
strument Division;  octants  and  charts,  air- 
craft;  $614,875. 

ORDNANCE 

War  Department 

Kllby  Steel  Co.,  Annlston,  Ala.;  shell, 
machining;    $803,000. 
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Certificates  of  necessity  for  plant 
expansion  granted  to  416  corporations 
from  March  1  through  March  15 


A  total  of  499  certificates  of  necessity 
were  issued  to  416  corporations  from 
March  1  to  Marcli  15,  inclusive,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commission 
announced.  These  certificates  were 
issued  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion and  acquisition  of  new  plant  and 
manufacturing  facilities,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  was  $307,612,000. 

This  brings  the  total  issued  up  to 
March  15  to  9T0,  and  the  number  of 
corporations  to  830.  The  cost  of  facilities 
covered  to  date  was  estimated  at  $798,- 
104,000. 

A  compilation  of  firms  for  the  first  half 
of  March,  and  estimated  cost  of  facilities, 
follows: 

Academy    of    Aeronautics,    Inc.,     New    York, 
N    Y     trainina  o£  pilots,  aircraft  and  aircraft- 
engiiie    mechanics,    $10,000 ;    Advance    Foundry 
Co     Davton,  Oliio,  grey  iron  castings,  SSH.OOO  ; 
The  Aei-o  Tarts  Mfg.  Co..   Inc.,  Wichita.  Kans., 
airplane  cowls,  tabs,  ailerons,  and  various  metal 
parts    $23,000  ;  Aero  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York     N     Y..    airplane    spark    plugs    and    acces- 
'    scries      $19,000 ;     Aeronautical    Products,     Inc., 
Detroit    Mich.,    precision    parts   of   airplane   en- 
gines  $90,000  ;  Aircraft  Screw  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  aircraft  screw  products, 
$12  000  :  Air-Track  Ma-nufacturing  Corp..  College 
Park    Md.,    radio   equipment,   $51,000 ;  Alabama 
Institute  of  Aeronautics,  Inc.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
instructions     in     flight     and     aeronautics     tor 
cadets.    $.31,000:    The    Aldrich    Pump    Co.,    Al- 
lentown     Pa.,    motor-driven    centrifugal    pumps 
and    direct-acting    hydraulic     pumps,     $27,000: 
Allen-Bradley    Co.,' Milwaukee,    Wis.,    electrical 
control  apparatus   for   machine  tools  and  rsdio 
parts,    $SS0.000 ;    Aluminum    Co.    of    America, 
Pittsburgh,    Fa..  ..aluminum    castings,   structural 
shapes,  tubing,  and  forgings.  $80,925,000  :  Ameri- 
can Blower  Corp..  Detroit.  Mich.,  hydraulic  cou- 
plings   $53,000 ;  American  Bosch  Corp.,   Spring- 
field     Mass.,     aviation     magnetos     and     parts, 
$47  000  ■  American  Brake   Shoe  &  Foundry  Co., 
New   York  City,  N.  Y..  forgings  for   shells  and 
plastic  metal  hand  guards   for  rifles.   $028.000 ; 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co..  New  York,  N.  \.. 
pontoons    and   spare   parts,    $40,000 ;    American 
Chain    &    Cable    Co..    Inc.,    Bridgeport.    Conn., 
armor-piercing    cores,    $32,000:    The    American 
Coach  &  Body  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio,  truck  bodies, 
pole    trailersi    and    winches.    $33.000 ;    American 
Engineering    Co.,    Philadelphia.    Fa..    win<lias.ses 
and  parts  for  cruisers  and  battleships,  $8L,000  ; 
American  Finishing  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  process- 
ing   and    preparing    of    khaki    uniform     cloth, 
$113,000  ;  American  Hardware  Coi-p-.  New  Brit- 
ain Conn.,  precision  aircraft  hardware,  $469,000  ; 
American  Rolling  Mills,  Middletown,  Ohio,  ingot 
and  pig  iron,  coke  and  steel  products,  $3,769,000; 
American  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  steel 
castings,    $36,000;   American    Steel    &   Wire   Co. 
of  New  Jersey.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  cold  roUed  stain- 
less strip  rods  and  wire.  $1,408,000  ;  The  Ameri- 
can   Tool    Works    Co..    Cincinnati,    Ohio,    engine 
lathes  and  radial  drills,  $741,000  ;  The  American 
Welding    &    Manutacturing    Co..    Warren.    Ohio, 
armv  tank  parts,   $176.000 :   American  Zinc  Co. 
of  Illinois,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  slab  zinc  and  calcined 
raw  zinc   concentrates,  $2.53,000  ;   Ampco  Twist 
Drill     Co.,    Jackson.     Mich.,     high-speed     drills, 
$18,000  ;  Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y..  cable  and  fleld  telephone  wire.  $146,000  ; 
Andover-Kent.  Inc..  New  York.  N.  Y.,  metal  com- 
ponent parts  for  armor-piercing  shot,  $1,982,000  ; 
Armstrong  Cork  Company.   Lancaster,   Pa.,   ma- 
'  chining   of   .shells,    $122,000 ;    E.    C.   Atkins   and 
Company.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  shells,  bullet-proof 
armor  plate,  bavonets.  and  gears.  $264.0(10  ;  Ath- 
letic Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Fort   Smith,  Ark., 
slab    zinc,    $108,000 ;   The   Auto    Engine    Works, 
St.   Paul,    Minn.,   manufacture   marine   engines. 


$52,000  ;  Auto-Ordnance  Corporation,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,    machine    £uns,    parts    and    accessories, 
$251,000 ;    Auto   Specialties   Manufacturing    Co., 
St     Joseph,    Mich.,    machinery    and    casting    of 
shells,    $94,000 ;    The   Aviation    Corp.    (Republic 
Aircraft    Div.),    Detroit.    Mich.,    nuts,    spacers, 
tappets,  screws,  and   bolts  for  aircraft  engines, 
$532  000  :    Axelson    Manufacturing  Co.,    Vernon, 
Calif.,  engine  lathes.  $179,000  :  The  B.  G.  Corp., 
New  York  Citv,  N.  Y.,  aeroplane  spark  plugs  and 
parts.      ,$132,000 ;      Badenhausen      Corporation, 
Coruwells    Heights,    Pa.,    high-pressure    boilers, 
superheaters,    and    economizers,    ,$271,000:    The 
Bailey-Walker  China  Co.,  Bedford.  Ohio,  vitrified 
china  dishes,  $48,000  ;  Baker  Brothers,  Inc.,  To- 
ledo.     Ohio,      boring     and     drilling      machines, 
$105,000  ;   The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad   Co.. 
Baltimore.    Md..    transportation,    $82,000 ;    The 
Banner    Die    Tool    &    Stamping    Co.,    Columbus, 
Ohio,    bomb    racks,    bomb    shackle    assemblies, 
$9,000 :    The    E.    H.    Bardes    Range    &    Foundry 
Co.,    Cincinnati,    Ohio,    gray    iron    castings    for 
machine  tools,  $20,000;  Barnes  Drill  Company, 
Rocktord,  111.,  drilling,  tapping,  boring  machines, 
$171,000;    Bausch    &    Lamb    Optica!    Company, 
Rochester,   N.  Y..  range  and  height   Anders  and 
telescopes.   $383,000 ;  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation, 
Buffalo,    N.    Y..    pursuit    planes.    $998,000;    Bel- 
lanca  Aircraft  Corporation,  New  Castle,  Del.,  air- 
plane parts.  $178,000  ;  Bendix  Aviarton  Corpora- 
tion.   Elmira    Heights.    N.    Y.,    mechanical    time 
fuzes  and  automatic  cannons,  $633,000  ;  Benrus 
W'atch    Company.    Inc.,    New   York    City,    N.    Y., 
parts  for  mechanical  time  fuzes.  $31,000  ;  Charles 
H.   Besly  and   Co.,    Chicago,   111.,   tops  and   disc 
grinding  machines,  $55,0C0  ;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  heavv  forging  armor  plate  and 
tool    steel,    058.000 ;    Bilgram    Gear    &    Machine 
Works,    Philadelphia,    Fa.,    precision, generated 
gears,    bevel    spur,    and    worms,    $5,000 ;    Blaw- 
Knox  Company,    Pittsburgh,   Fa.,   steel    castings 
and  machines  or  parts  thereof.  $!;0S,fl00  :  Boeing 
Aircraft  Company.  Seattle.  Wash.,  four-  and  two- 
engine  bombers,  $2,234,000  ;  Borg  Warner  Corp.. 
Detroit.    Mich.,    light    and    medium    tank    and 
aircraft  engine  parts,    $124,000 ;   Bonney   Forge 
&   Tool    Works,    Allentown,    Pa.,    drop    forgings, 
aviation     and     automatic     wrenches,     $33,000 ; 
Bower  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich.,  roller 
bearings  for  engines,  tanks,  and  trucks,  .$554.000 ; 
The    Breckenridge    Machine    Co.,    Euclid.    Ohio, 
power  hoists  andliydraulic  pnmp  parts.  $375,000  ; 
Breeze   Corporations,    Inc.,   Newark,    N.   J.,  gun, 
radio,    and    airplane    parts,    $1,843,000;    Bridge- 
port Brass  Co..  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  cartridge  cases, 
$-101,000 ;     Bridgeport     Thermostat     Co..     Inc., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  magazines  for  guns  and  prac- 
tice bombs  and  parts.  $22,000;  Briggs  &  Stratton 
Corp     Milwaukee,  Wis.,  metal   parts  for  bomhs, 
$23.000 :     Briggs    Manufacturing    Co.,     Detroit, 
Mich.,      airplane      wines      and      tail'    surfaces, 
$2,931,000;  The  Brocklyn  Union  Gas  Co..  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y..  benzol,  residual  distillate,  and  light 
oil.  .T510,000  :  The  Buckeye  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati.    Ohio,     purified      cotton     linter     pulp. 
$464.000 ;    The    Buda    Co..    Harvey,    111.,    diesel 
engines   and   parts,  $494.000 ;   Edward   G.   Budd 
Manufacturing  Co... Philadelphia.  Pa.,  boat  parts 
and    fragmentation,    $1,246,000:    The    Bunting 
Brass  &  Bronze  Co,,  Toledo,  Ohio,  bronze  bush- 
ings  and  bearings,   $32,000  :  The  Burgess  Com- 
pany   Inc.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  ammunition  shot, 
$13.000 ;     Bursess-Norton     Manufacturing     Co., 
Geneva,    111.,    tank    track    bodies,    $98,000 ;    By- 
products Steel  Corp..  Coatesville.  Fa.,  fabricated 
carbon  and  .alloy  steel  plates.  $83,000  ;  Godfrey 
L     Cabot.    Inc..    Boston,    Mass.,    transportation 
and  delivery  of  natural  gas,  $83,000  ;  Cal  Aero 
Corporation,    Glendale,    Calif.,    training   and    in- 
struction   in    operation    of    airplanes.    $718,000; 
Cambridge  Instrument  Co.,  Inc..  Ossining.  N.  Y.. 
aircraft  precision  instruments,  gas  analysers,  and 
indicators.    $.85.000 :    Camden    Forge    Co..    Cam- 
den,   N.    J.,    battleship,    cruiser    and    destroyer 
parts.    $98,000;    Cannon    Manufacturing    Corp., 
Los    Angeles.    Calif.,    electrical    plugs    and    re- 
ceptacles. $163.000 ;  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corp., 
Pitt.sbnrgh,   Fa.,  armor  plates  aftd  special-treat- 
ment steel.   $.861,000;   Carter  Carburetor  Corp., 
St      Louis      Mo.,     fuzes,     $653,000:     Caterpillar 
Tractor    Co.,    East    Peoria,    111.,    tractors    and 
graders,  diesel  and  gasoline  engines,  $3,808.000 ; 
Joseph  P.  Cattie  &  Brothers,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa    galvanizing,  pickling,  and  painting  of  plates 
and  shapes  for  vessels,  $125,0it0;  Century  Metal- 
craft  Manufacturing  Corp,,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 


aluminum      castings     for     airplanes,      $42,000; 
Cessna    Aircraft    Co..    Wichita.    Kans.,    aircraft 
and  parts,  $1,139,000  ;  Chain  Belt  Co.,  Milw.au- 
kee.   Wis.,   howitzers  and  extra  parts,  $15,000; 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.  Co..  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  transportation.  $52,000  ;  Chicago  Metal 
Hose  Corp..  Maywood.  111.,  conduits,  fuel-oil  hose, 
and  tubing,   $219,000;   The  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool   Co..    New    York   City.    N.   Y..   airplane    en- 
gines,  $271,000 ;  The  Chicago  Roller  Skate  Co. 
(Ware  Bros.),  Chicago,  111.,  boosters,  $239,000; 
The  Chicago  Screw  Co..  Chicago.  111.,  diesel  and 
aircraft  engine  parts.  $339,000  ;  Chisbolm-Ryder 
Co..    Inc.,    Niagara    Falls.   N.    Y.,   single   spindle 
gridley     automatics,     $80,000;     The     Cincinnati 
Gear  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  gears  for  the  machine- 
tool    industry,   $57,000 ;   Cincinnati   Gilbert    Ma- 
chine Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  machine  tools, 
$142,000  :  Cincinnati.  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pa- 
cific   Railway    Co..    Cincinnati.    Ohio,    transpor- 
tation.   $6S0".000 ;    The    Cincinnati    Planer    Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  metal  planers,  boring  mills  and 
crank  planers.  $203,000  ;  Cinesimplex  Corp'..  Syra- 
case,   N.   Y.,  assemblies  and   parts   for  aviation 
instruments,  S17. 000  :  The  Cleveland  Automatic 
Machine  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  machining  of  auto- 
matic screw-machine  parts,  $27,000  :  The  Cleve- 
land Builders   Supply  Co..~ Cleveland,   Ohio,  wet 
mix  concrete.  $03.(00  'Tile  Cleveland,  Columbus  & 
Cincinnati  Highwav.  Inc.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  trans- 
portation,    $63,000 :     The     Cleveland     Graphite 
Bronze  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio,  aircraft  engine  bush- 
ings, bearings,  and  thrush  washers.  $241,000  ;  The 
Cleveland  Hobbing  Machine  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
shell-turning    machines    and    hobbing    machines, 
$42,000 ;    The    Cleveland    Pneumatic    Tool    Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  aircraft  struts  and  landing  gears, 
$2,787,000  ;  The  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co..  Cleve- 
land.  Ohio,  twist  drills,   reamers  and  mills   for 
metal-working  machinery,  96,000  ;  Collins  Radio 
Co..  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  radio  transmitting  and 
receiving  equipment.  $256,000  ;  Colt's  Patent  Fire 
Arms   Mfg.   Co.,   Hartford,    Conn.,   machine  and 
automatic  guns  and  pistols,  $411,000;  Columbia 
Steel    Co.,   San    Franci.sco,    Calif.,    X-ray   photo- 
graphs   or    radiographic    examination    of    steel 
castings,   $25,000  :   Combustion  Engineering  Co., 
Inc..  New  York  City.  N.  Y..  munition  plant  equip- 
ment and  nitric  acid,  $59,000  ;  Compania  Pana- 
mena  de  Fuerza  y  Luz,  Panama  City,  Panama, 
artificial    gas,    $379,000 ;    Consolidated    Aircraft 
Corp.,    San    Diego.    Calif.,    aircraft    and    parts, 
,$955,000  :  Consolidated  Chemical  Industries.  Inc.,, 
San   Francisco.   Calif.,    sulphuric   acid,   $45,000; 
Continental     Motors    Corp..     Muskegon.     Mich,, 
aircraft  and  tank  engines.  $805,000;  Continental- 
Diamond   Fibre  Co..   Newark.   Del.,   building   fa- 
cilities, $30,000;  Continental  Roll  &  Steel  Foun- 
dry  Co.,    East  Chicago,   Ind..   cast  steel,   armor 
castings.  $323,000  ;  Continental  Ruliher  Works, 
Erie,  Pa.,  rubber  goods  (molds) .  .S41.0iio  ;  Cornell 
Dubilier  Electric  Corp..  South  Plainfield.  N.  J., 
capacitors   for   transmitting   and   receiving   sets, 
$179,000  ;  G.  H.  Cowdrey  Machine  Works.  Fitch- 
burg,    Mass.,    tank    guns,    $497,000 ;    Cramerton 
Mills,    Inc.,    Cramerton,    K.    C.    cotton    uniform 
cloth,     overcoat    lining,    shirting,    and     suiting, 
$353,000 ;    Crane    Co.,    Chicago,    111.,    brass    and 
steel    valves    and    fittings    for    ships,    $604,000; 
Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  New  York, 
N.  Y,.  electric  furnace  steels.   $1,609.000 ;   Cum- 
mings    Machine    Works     Boston.    Mass.,    range 
quadrants,  $10,000  ;  James  Cunningham,   Son  & 
Co..    Rochester.   N.   Y..    carriage   assemblies    for 
machine  guns,  $65,000  ;  C,  R,  Daniels,  Inc.,  New 
York,    N.    Y.,    cotton    duck,    .$3.000 ;    Darr-Aero- 
Tech.    Inc.,    Albanv,    Ga,,    tr.aining    o£    pilots, 
$91,000;   The  Davan   Galvanizing   Corp,,   Phila- 
delphia, Pa,,  galvanizing  steel  plates  and  shapes 
tor   ships,    $134,000 ;    Defiance    Machine    Wprks. 
Inc     Defiance.   Ohio,  horizontal  boring  mill  and 
drilling  machines,  $30,000  ;  The  De  Laval  Sepa- 
rator Co..  New  York,  N.  Y..  centrifugal  oil  puri- 
fiers, searchlights,  and  sound  locators.  $106,000  ; 
The  Delaware  &  Hudson   Railroad   Corp..   New 
York,    N.    Y.,   transportation,    $3,578,000;   Delta 
Finishing  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  dyeing  and  fin- 
ishing  cotton   textiles.   $44.000 ;   Detroit   Alumi- 
num &  Brass  Corp.,  Detroit.  Mich.,  bearings  for 
aircraft  motors,  $80,000  ;  Detroit  Harvester  Co., 
Detroit.  Mich.,  engine  mount  brackets.  $20,000; 
Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co..  Chicago.   111.,  motor 
vehicles.  $391,000  ;  Diebold  Safe  &  Lock  Co..  Can- 
ton.   Ohio,    bodies   for   scout    cars   and   airplane 
pilot  seats,  $776,000  ;  Doehler  Die  Casting  Co., 
New    York,    N.    Y..    aluminum,    magnesium,    and 
brass    castings.    $351,000;    Doran    Co..    Seattle, 
Wash.,  manganese  bronze  ship  propellers,  valves, 
and  fittings,  $80,000  ;  Douglas  Aircraft  Co..  Inc., 
Santa  Jlonica.  Calif.,  aircrafts  and  parts,  $1,967,- 
000 :    The    Duplex    Printing    Press    Co.,    Battle 
Creek.    Mich,,    gun    carriages,    $770,000;    E.    I. 
du   Pont  de   Nemours   &   Co..   Wilmington,    Del., 
precision  primers,  detonators,  and  vinyl  cyanide, 
,$300,000 ;  The  Duriron  Company,   Inc.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,    silicon,    iron    casting   for   nitric   and    sul- 
phuric  acid    concentrating   units.    $75,000 ;    The 
Earle  Gear  &  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  cut 
gears,  $18,000 ;  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester, 
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N.  Y.,  optical  systems  with  mechanical  parts, 
moclianical  time  fuzes  and  aiming  circles, 
$1,320,000;  Eastern  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Baltimore, 
M(l..  shell  ca.ses.  $296,000;  Edo  Aircraft  Corp., 
College  Point.  L.  I.,  landing  gears  for  naval  air- 
craft, $134.000 ;  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  motor  torpedo  boats  and  submarine 
chasers.  $959.000 ;  Elgin  National  Watch  Co., 
Elgin,  111.,  mechanical  time  fuzes,  $98,000;  Ell- 
wood  City  Forge  Co..  EUwood  City,  Pa.,  diesel 
engine  cranlishafts,  $25,000  ;  Enterprise  Engine 
&  Foundry  Co..  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  steel,  cast- 
iron,  and  alloy  cistings  for  diesel  engines, 
$245,000  ;  Extruded  Metals.  Inc.,  Belding,  Mich., 
extruded  aluminum  sections  for  aircraft,  $44,- 
000 ;  Fairchild  Aviation  Corp.,  Jamaica.  N.  Y., 
aerial  camera  equipment.  $742,000;  Pairforest 
Finishing  Co.,  Spartanburg.  S.  C.  tent  duclj, 
army  twill,  and  overcoat  lining,  $148,000  ;  Farn- 
ham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  machin- 
ery for  production  of  airplanes,  $170,000  ;  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Docli  Co.,  Kearny,  N.  J., 
naval  vessels.  $645,000  ;  The  Fenn  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Hartford.  Conn.,  machine  tools,  sub- 
machine gun  parts,  and  airplane  motor  parts, 
$76.000 :  Ferro  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  hot-top  bottom  rings,  $9.3.000 ; 
A.  Finkl  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago.  111.,  reduction 
gear  forgings,  $300,000  ;  The  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio,  metallic  machine-gun 
lipit  links,  $417,000;  Firth-Sterling  Steel  Co., 
McKee.sport.  Pa.,  tungsten  carbide  dies  for  manu- 
facture of  shells.  $28,000  ;  Ford  Instrument  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y..  gun  fire  con- 
trol'equipment.  $1,547,000;  Fort  Hauchuca  Gas 
Co..  El  Paso.  Tex.,  pipeline,  metering  station, 
and  equipment  for  gas,  $50,000  ;  Fort  Pitt  Bed- 
ding Co..  X.  S.  Pittslmrgh, 'Pa.,  metallic  belt 
links,  $36,000  ;  Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
way Co.,  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  transportation, 
$2ci,000 ;  The  Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  radial  upright  and  sensitive  drills, 
$101,000  ;  FosterTWheeler  Corp.,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.,  boilers,  economizers,  and  condensers, 
$885,000  ;  Frontier  Bronze  Corp.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  melting  metals  for  guns  and  pumps, 
$6,000  ;  The  G.  M.  C.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  shell  metal  parts  as- 
sembly, $40.000 ;  The  Gear  Grinding  Machine 
Co..  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  gear-grinding  machines, 
universal  joints,  and  parts.  $29.000 ;  General 
Cable  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  rubber  insulated 
electric  wire  and  cable,  $486,000  ;  General  Drop 
Forge  Co.,  Inc..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  drop  forgings, 
$118.000 ;  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  v.,  impellers  for  aircraft  engines  and  ship 
propulsion  turbines.  $3.008.000 ;  General  Engi- 
neering &  Div  Dock  Co..  Alameda.  Calif.,  net 
tenders  and  niine  sweepers,  $344,000  ;  The  Gen- 
eral Iron  Works  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  turret  shell 
lathes,  $18,000;  General  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  machine  guns,  aircraft  engines,  subma- 
rine diesel  engines,  and  bearings.  $24,710.000 ; 
General  Railway  Signal  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
machining  of  shells.  .$235.000 ;  General  Steel 
Castings  Corp..  Eddvstone,  Pa.,  steel  casting  for 
trucks,  $214,000;  Gilflllan  Bros..  Inc.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  aircraft  parts,  $338,000  ;  The  Glea- 
son  Works,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  machine  tools, 
$1,590,000;  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  shoe  tracks  for  tanks,  tractor  band  tires, 
and  rubberized  fabrics,  $2.39.000;  Goslin-Bir- 
mingham  Mfg.  Co..  Inc..  Birmingham,  Ala.,  ma- 
chining of  shells,  $300.000 ;  Gieat  Lakes  Steel 
Corp.,  Ecorse.  Detroit,  Mich.,  pig  iron,  $3,500,- 
000 ;  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  transportation,  $14.500,000 ;  Grimes 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Urbana.  Ohio,  aircraft  lights, 
$50,000;  The  Griscom-Ru.sseli  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  heat  transfer  apparatus.  $202,000  ;  Gude- 
brod  Bros.  Silk  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa,, 
surgical  thread,  $26,000  ;  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe  Ry  Co,,  Galveston,  Tex.,  transportation, 
$18,000;  Hammarlund  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 
N?w  York,  N.  Y..  variable  air  cai)acitors  for 
radio,  $12,000 ;  Hammond  Brass  Works  Ham- 
mond, Ind.,  bronze  castings,  $4,000  ;  Allan  Han- 
cock College  of  Aeronautics.  Santa  Maria.  Calif., 
training  of  pilots.  $113.000 ;  Hanlon-Gregory 
Galvanizing  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  pickling,  gal- 
vanizing, oiling,  and  painting  steel  plates  and 
steel,  $31,000  ;  Harrisburg-Steel  Corp..  Harris- 
burg.  Pa.,  bomb  bodies  complete  with  lugs,  cap, 
etc.,  $878,000  ;  Tl'.e  John  Harsch  Bronze  cSi  Foun- 
dry Co..  Lakewood,  Oiiio,  heat-treated  aluminum 
and  bronze  castings,  .$26,000  ;  Hartford  Machine 
Screw  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  small  aircraft  parts, 
$569,000  •  Ilartzell  Industries.  Inc.,  Piqua.  Ohio, 
metal  and  wood  propeller  blades,  $42,000  ;  Hasivc- 
lite  Manufacturing  Corp..  Chicago,  111.,  phenolic 
resin  glued  plywood,  $79,000 ;  Haveg  Corp., 
Newark,  Del.,  treatment  and  storage  tanks.  $37,- 
000 ;   Helntz   Manufacturing  Co.,   Philadelphia, 


Pa.,  doors,  hatches,  escape  scuttles,  and  boiler 
casings,  $311,000  ;  The  Henry  &  Wright  Manufac- 
turing Co..  Hartford.  Conn.,  machine  toojs,  $53,- 
000  ;  Hills-McCanna  Co..  Chicago,  111.,  magnesium 
alloy  sand  castings,  $27,000;  Holiey  Carburetor 
Co.,  Di'troit.  Mich.,  airplane  carburetors,  $125,- 
000 ;  Houde  Engineering  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
aircraft  parts,  $180,000  ;  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co., 
Detroit.  Mich.,  aileron  assemblies,  $14,000  ;  Ideal 
Clamp  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
airplane  clamps  and  fasteners.  $91,000;  Inter- 
national Nickel  Co..  Inc..  New  York,  N.  Y..  re- 
fined nickel,  $220.000 ;  Interstate  Mechanical 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y..  propeller 
parts  and  counterweights  for  aircraft  engines, 
$10.<)00  ;  Iron  Fireman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Port- 
land. Oreg..  machining  of  aircraft  parts,  $198,- 
000  ;  Irving  Air  Chute  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y'., 
parachutes  and  safety  belts.  $20,000  ;  Irving  Sub- 
way Grating  Co.,  Inc..  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y., 
steel  grating  for  airlield  mats,  $9.000 ;  Jack  & 
Heintz.  Inc..  Cleveland,  Ohio,  aircraft  engine 
starters.  $912,000  ;  Jacobs  Aircraft  Engine  Co., 
Pottsfown.  Pa.,  aircraft  engines  and  spare  parts, 
$1,609,000  ;  Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  processing  and  preparing  of  catgut  as 
ligatures  and  sutures,  $360,000  ;  Johnson  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  galvanized  steel  wire 
carbon  and  telephone  wire,  $80,000 ;  Johnson 
Suture  Corp..  Chicago.  111.,  surgical  catgut, 
$188.000 ;  The  Kansas  Milling  Co.,  Wichita. 
Kans..  storage  of  wheat.  $83,000  ;  Kellett  Auto- 

firo  Corp..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  aircraft  parts. 
40.000  ;  Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  switchboards,  telephones,  and  micro- 
phones $127,000  ;  The  Keuiper-Thcftnas  Co..  Nor- 
wood. Ohio,  noncombatant  gas  masks.  $17,000; 
Kilgore  Mfg.  Co.  (International  Flare  Signal 
Div.),  Tipp  City.  Ohio,  parachute  flares  and  sig- 
nals. $3.000 ;  Tlie  King  Powder  Co.,  Inc.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  charge  spotting.  $33,000  ;  Kingston 
Products  Corp.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  machining  of 
shells,  $69.000 ;  Kinner  Motors.  Inc..  Glendale, 
Calif.,  aircraft  motors,  $111,000;  KoUmorgen 
Optical  Corp..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  altiperiscopes  of 
submarines,  $14.ou0 :  Koppers  Co..  Baltimore, 
Md..  piston  and  sealing  rings,  shipboard  cata- 
pults, and  gun  carriages.  $890.000 ;  Lake  State 
Products,  Inc.,  Jackson.  Mich.,  aeroplane  wheels, 
brakes,  axles,  hubs,  and  parts,  $18,000 ;  Lake 
Superior  &  Ishpeming  Radroad  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  transportation  of  iron  ore  by  rail,  $537,- 
000  ;  L<andis  Machine  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  fuzes, 
$104.000 ;  The  Langley  Instrument  &  Machine 
Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  airplane  parts.  $21,000; 
LaPlant-Choate  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa,  earth-moving  machinery,  $234,- 
000 ;  The  Lapointe  Machine  Tool  Co..  Hudson, 
Mass..  machines  and  tools  for  broaching  rings 
and  breechbioclis  for  antiaircraft  guns.  $ljS.000  ; 
La  Salle  Steel  Co.,  Chicago.  III.,  steel  bars,  $179,- 
000 ;  Lavine  Gear  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  cargo 
trailers.  $20.000 ;  Lawrance  Engineering  &  Re- 
search Corp..  Linden,  N.  J.,  power  plants  for 
aircraft  and  motor  torpedo  boats,  $199,000; 
Leach  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  aircraft  parts  and 
accessories,  $76,000 ;  R.  G.  LeTourneau.  Inc., 
Peoria.  111.,  earth-moving  machinery.  $216,000; 
Libertv  Aircraft  Products  Corp.,  Farmingdale, 
Long  'island,  N.  Y..  aircraft  parts.  $100^000; 
Lilierty  Tool  &  Die  Corp..  Rochester.  N.  Y..  large- 
size  tools,  dies.  jigs,  and  fixtures.  $36,000  ;  Lin- 
coln Aeronautical  Institute,  Lincoln,  Nebr..  train- 
ing and  instruction  of  pilots  and  airplane 
mechanics,  $29,000  ;  Lincoln  Flying  School.  Lake- 
land. Fla.,  training  of  cadets  to  fly.  $100.000 ; 
W.  C.  Lipe.  Inc.,  Svracuse,  N.  Y.,  machine  tools, 
$55.000 ;  The  Locke  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  machining  forged  guides  and  plates  for 
rubber  tracks.  $7,000;  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp., 
Burbank.  Calif.,  airplanes  and  spare  parts, 
$7,883,000;  Long  &  Harman.  Inc.,  Dallas.  Tex., 
cantonments  for  training  of  pilots  and  mechanics, 
$:36.000;  Lord  Manufacturing  Co.,  Erie.  Pa., 
engine  suspensions  and  mountings  for  aircraft 
equipment,  $272,000  :  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road Co.,  Louisville.  Ky..  transportation.  $73,000  ; 
Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Co.,  New  Orleans.  La., 
transportation  of  electrical  energy.  $383.000 ; 
Lukens  Steel  Co.,  Coatesville.  Pa.,  alloys,  carbon 
steel  plates,  and  gun  mounts  for  vessels.  $2,242,- 
000  ;  The  M.  B.  Manufacturing  Co..  New  Haven, 
Con  1..  parts  and  fittings  for  airplane  engines. 
$96,000  ;  Mack  Manufacturing  Co.,  Long  Island 
City.  N.  Y..  transmission  assemblies  for  medium 
tanks.  $282,000;  Magna  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Haskell.  N.  J.,  magnesium  metal  powder  and 
magnesium  powder,  $147,000 ;  Magnaflux  Corp., 
Chicago.  III.,  magnetic  inspection  apparatus, 
$130,000;  Maine  Steel,  Inc..  South  Portland, 
Maine,  marine  hardware.  $26,000;  Marlin-liock- 
well  Corp.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  hall  and  roller 
bearings,  $1,501,000:  Marmon-Herrington  Co., 
Inc..  Indianapolis.  Ind..  tanks,  tractors,  and 
trucks,  $600,000  ;  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co..  Bal' 
timore.  Md.,  airrr.ifts.  $23.977.000 ;  Mathews 
Conveyor  Co..  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  conveying 
equipment,  $50,000 ;  Warren  McArthur  Corp., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  aluminum  seating  and  equip- 


ment for  aircraft,  $34.000 ;  McCauley-Steel  Pro- 
peller Co.,  Davton,  Ohio,  steel  airplane  propeller 
blades,  $143.0"00 ;  McCord  Radiator  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  helmet  bodies.  $26.000 ;  McDon- 
nell Aircraft  Corp.,  Robertson,  Mo.,  airplane 
parts,  $210,000  ;  McKiernan-Terry  Corp.,  Dover, 
N.  J.,  catapults  and  winches,  $378,000  ;  McQuay- 
Norris  Manufacturing  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  avia- 
tion and  tank  parts.  $88,000  ;  The  Meisel  Press 
Manufacturing  Co..  Boston.  Mass.,  gears  for  air. 
craft  engines.  $183,000  ;  Menasco  Manufacturing 
Co..  Burbank.  Calif.,  aircraft  parts  and  engines, 
$327,000;  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y..  panoramic  telescopes,  parts  and  mounts, 
$110.000 ;  Merz  Engineering  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Ind..  machine  tools  and  inspection  thread  gages, 
$708.000 ;  Metal  &  Alloy  Specialties  Company, 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y'..  nonferrous  castings  and  ma- 
chine parts,  $52,000  ;  Micromatic  Hone.  Detroit, 
Mich.,  machine  tools,  $5,000  ;  Michiana  Products 
Corp..  Michigan  City,  Ind..  alloy  castings  bar 
heat-treating  furnaces.  $24.000 ;  Mills  Mill, 
Greenville,  S.  C,  silesias.  overcoat  linings,  army 
twill,  and  ducks.  $369,000  ;  The  Minster  Machine 
Co..  Minster.  Ohio,  punch  presses  and  gray  iron 
eastings.  $197,000  ;  Mississippi  Institute  of  Aero- 
nautics. Jackson,  Miss.,  training  of  pilots,  $220.- 
000 ;  Missouri  Institute  of  Aeronautics,  Inc., 
Sikeston,  Mo.,  training  of  pilots.  $257,000  ;  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  trans- 
portation. $100,000  ;  Monarch  Tool  &  Instrument 
Co.,  San  Diego.  Calif.,  junction  boxes  and  covers 
for  aircraft.  $23.000 ;  Monongahela  West  Penn 
Pulilic  Service  Co..  Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  electric 
power  service,  $780,000  ;  Monroe  Steel  Castings 
Co.,  Monroe,  Mich.,  steel  castings.  $111,000; 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  phthollc 
anhydride  and  dibutyl.  $84,000  ;  Moser  Jewel  Co., 
Perth  .imboy,  N.  J.,  bearings  for  aircraft  instru- 
ments, precision  gauges,  and  electrical  meters, 
$126.000 ;  Motor  State  Products  Co..  Ypsilanti. 
Mich.,  top  assemblies  for  car.  $28,000  ;  Murray 
Manufacturing  Corp.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  empty 
shells.  $796,000  ;  Muskegon  Motor  Specialties  Co., 
Muskegon.  Mich.,  cam  shafts  and  marine  crank- 
shafts. $229,000;  National  Acme  Company,  Inc., 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  machine  tools  for  bullets,  air- 
plane brakes,  and  wheels,  $238,000 ;  National 
Grinding  Wheel  Company,  Inc.,  North  Tona- 
wanda.  N.  Y..  grinding  wheels  and  polishing 
blaci;,  $194,000  ;  National  Gypsum  Co..  Buffalo. 
N.  Y'.,  gypsum  and  insulation  boards,  $545,000  ; 
National'  Lock  Co..  Rockford.  III.,  holts,  pins,  and 
screws,  $80.000 ;  National  Rivet  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co..  Waupun.  Wi.s.,  aluminum  rivets.  $102.- 
000  ;  National  Screw  &  Mfg.  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
slotting  of  aircraft  castle  nuts.  $4,000  ;  National 
Tube  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  shell  forgings,  and  fin- 
ished unloaded  bombs,  $3,417,000  ;  New  England 
Aircraft  School.  Inc..  Boston.  Mass..  training  of 
airplane  mechanics.  $133,000  :  New  England  Auto 
Products  Corp..  Pottstown.  Pa.,  projectiles.  $62,- 
000;  The  New  York  Air  Brake  Co..  Watertown, 
N.  Y..  machine-gun  mechanisms  and  projectiles, 
$745,000  ;  Norris  Stamping  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  cartridge  cases  and  shipping 
bands.  $762,000 ;  Northwestern  Marble  Corp., 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  assembling  and  finishing  of 
aluminum  pontoons.  $28,000  ;  The  Nutmeg  Cru- 
cible Steel  Co..  Brantord.  Conn.,  unmachined 
steel  castings.  $42.000 ;  The  Ohio  Crankshaft 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  machining,  treating,  and 
grinding  of  camshafts  and  cranksliafts,  $138,000; 
Ohio  Ferro  Allovs  Corp.,  Canton.  Ohio,  ferro- 
silicons.  $214,000  ;  Ohio  Steel  Foundry  Co..  Lima, 
Ohio,  steel  and  iron  rolling  mill  rolls  and  steel 
castings.  $32.000 ;  Oil  Well  Supply  Co..  Dallas, 
Tex.,  shell  metal  parts  assembly,  $45,000  ;  Oliver 
Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Chicago.  111.,  crates  for 
demolition  bomJis,  $20,000  ;  The  Osborn  Manu- 
facturing Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio,  foundry  equip- 
ment. $81,000;  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y..  recoil  mechanisms  for  antiaircraft  guns, 
$351.000 :  Pacific  Aviation.  Inc..  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  aircraft  equipment  and  parts.  $128,000; 
Parish  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Reading.  Pa.,  gun  car- 
riages, truck  side  rails,  and  signal  reels  for 
Armv  trucks.  $1,026,000  ;  The  Parker  Appliance 
Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio,  aircraft  valves  and  fittings, 
$813,000  ;  Parks  Air  College.  Inc..  East  St.  Louis, 
111.,  training  of  cadets  to  fly,  $64,000  ;  Pennsyl- 
vania Tool  &  ilfg.  Co.,  York.  Pa.,  jigs,  fixtures, 
tools,  dies,  and  gages,  $9.0.00 ;  F.  C.  Phillips, 
Inc.,  Stoughton,  Mass..  telegraph  binding  parts 
and  bomb-sight  parts,  $13,000  ;  Polhik  Manufac- 
turing Co..  Arlington,  N.  J.,  detonating  and  aux- 
iliarv  fuzes,  primers,  and  bomb  racks.  $205.000 ; 
H.  k.  Porter  Company,  Inc..  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
machining  and  assembling  shells.  $51,000;  Port- 
land Forge  &  Foundry  Co..  Portland,  Ind..  forg- 
ings for  shells.  .$30,000  :  Potter  &  Johnston  Ma- 
chine Co..  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  automatic  turret 
lathes,  $83,000;  Pressed  Steel  Car,  Inc.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  forgings  for  shells.  $241,000;  Pull- 
man-Standard Car  Manufacturing  Co..  Chicago, 
111.,  shells,  $228.000 ;  R.  &  M.  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Royal  Oak.  Mich.,  gages.  $19,000;  Read 
Machinery  Companv,  Inc.,  York,  Pa.,  mortars 
and  mounts,  $31,000;  Reading  Company,  Phila- 
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dPlpliia,  Pa.,  Installatioa  of  floodlishts,  $2,000; 
The  Reliance  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Oliio.  iron 
and  steel  castings.  $5,000  ;  Tteminston  Aim.s  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Bridsieport,  Conn.,  military  cnrtridges 
and  fifles.  $3,500.000 ;  Republic  Aviation  Corp., 
Farmingrlale.  Long  Island,  N.  Y..  pursuit  air- 
planes, $105,000;  Re.vnolds  Metals  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Va..  alloy  sheet  aluminum  and  aluminum 
rods,  $2.542,<IOO ;  Rheem  Jlanufacturing  Co., 
Richmond.  Calif.,  bomb  parts,  $40,000 ;  Riley 
Stoker  Corp.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  boilers,  drums, 
and  stokers  for  heatiug  equipment.  $78,000; 
Robbins  &  Myers,  Inc.,  Springfield.  Ohio,  ayiga- 
tion  instrument  accessories.  $686.000 ;  John  A. 
Roebling's  Sons'Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  aircraft  cord 
and  strand,  tread  reinforcing  cord,  $:i.'f,000 ; 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  methacryl- 
ate  polymer  for  airplanes  and  processing  of 
plastic  aircraft  parts,  $408,000 :  Rohr  Aircraft 
Corp..  Chnia  Vista.  Calif.,  aircraft  engine  nacelles, 
$125,000;  Roller-Smith  Co..  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  elec- 
trical textile  and  dental  instruments,  $66.000 ; 
The  Frank  Rose  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hastings, 
Nebr..  shells,  $85,000  ;  The  Rotor  Tool  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  electric  tools,  grinders,  and  drills, 
$31,000  ;  Rubicon  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  electric 
measuring  devices.  $70.000 ;  Russakov  Can  Co., 
Chicago,  III.,  practice  bombs  and  parts,  .$75,000  ; 
Rustless  Iron  &  Steel  Corp..  Baltimore.  Md., 
hot  and  cold  stainless  steel  bars,  wire,  and  in- 
gots, $7fl!l.000 ;  Ryan  Aeronautical  Co.,  San 
Diego.  Calif,  training  planes  and  spare  parts, 
$200,000  ;  S.  K.  F.  Industries,  Inc..  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  ball  and  roller  hearings,  $1.998.000 :  St. 
Johns  River  Terminal  Co..  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
transportation,  $14:3,000;  Peter  J.  Schweitzer, 
Inc.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  condenser,  carbon,  and 
cigarette  paper,  $235,000 ;  Scovill  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  condenser  tubing, 
$80,000  ;  The  Sharpies  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
lubricating  and  fu'il  oil  puiifiers,  $68,000 ; 
Shenango  Pottery  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  china  ta- 
bleware. $169,000  :  Siiuler  Axle  Company,  Inc., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  axle  assemblies,  brakes,  and 
forgings,  .$28,000  ;  Sier-Bath  Gear  Company,  Inc., 
North  Bergen,  N.  J.,  precision  gears  and  ma- 
chine parts,  $61,000  ;  Simpson  Optical  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Chicago.  111.,  optical  systems  for 
homb  sights,  $31,000;  The  Skinner  Chuck  Co., 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  machine  chucks  and  rotat- 
ing and  nonrotating  air  and  hydraulic  cylinders, 
$48,000 ;  Smith-Henry  Corp..  Inglewood.  Calif., 
manufacturing,  machining,  and  tooling  of  air- 
craft parts,  $149,000;  Solar  Aircraft  Co..  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  exhaust  manifolds,  cowl  wells,  and 
heater  nniCfs  for  aircraft.  •$136.00:1.;  The  Solvay 
Process  Co.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  ammonium,  chlorine 
and  sodium  nitrate.  $4,598,000  ;  Soflthern  .Avia- 
tion School.  Camden.  S.  C,  primary  training  of 
pilots,  $105,000 ;  Southern  Railway  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Va..  transportation,  $1,991,000;  Soutli- 
west  Airways.  Inc.  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  primary  train- 
ing and  instruction  of  pilots,  $301,000;  Tlie 
Southworth  Machine  Co.,  Portland.  Maine,  air- 
planes, airplane  engines,  and  propeller  parts, 
$25.000 ;  Spartan  Aircraft  Co.,  TuLsa,  Okla., 
airplanes  and  spare  parts  and  training  of  P'lots 
and  mechanics.  $960,000  ;  Spencer  Lens  Co..  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y'..  ijeriscopes  and  telescopes.  $577,000; 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company.  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
searclilights,  sound  locators,  and  compasses, 
$2,537,000 ;  Sperry  Products,  Inc.,  Hobcken, 
N.  J.,  torpedo  directors  and  exactor  hydraulic 
controls,  $260,000;  Standard  Foundry  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  grey  iron  castings,  $6."'i,0fl0 ; 
Standard  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  .Tenkintown,  Pa., 
bu.let  cores  and  head  assemblies  for  primers 
and  time  fuzes,  $554,000 ;  The  Standard  Tool 
Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio,  special  cutters  and 
reamers  for  use  on  machine  tools,  $34,000  ;  The 
Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  hand  tools, 
electric  tools,  hin.ges,  and  bolts,  $522,000;  Steel 
Products  Engineering  Co.,  Springfield.  Ohio,  air- 
plane and  gun  parts,  $533,000  ;  Sterling  Engine 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  y.,  gasoline  engines,  $429,000; 
Stewart-Warner  Corp.,  Chica.go.  111.,  ogives  for 
fuzes,  fuzes,  and  parts  for  Rolls-Royce  motors, 
.$233,000 ;  Summerdale  D.veing  and  Finishing 
Works,  Inc..  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  dyeing  and  fin- 
ishing of  textiles.  $20.000 ;  Sun  Sihipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester.  Pa.,  destroyer  and  sea- 
plane tenders.  $2,784,000  ;  Sundstrand  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  Rockford,  111.,  machine  tools.  $348.000 ; 
Superior  Railway  Products  Corp..  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  axles  for  gun  carriages,  $26,000 ;  Superior 
Steel  Corp..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  hot  and  cold  rolled 
stainless  steel  -strips.  $2:W,000  ;  The  Symington- 
Gould  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  electric  steel  cast- 
ings and  machine  tools,  $314,000  ;  Taylor  Instru- 
ment Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  precision  instruments, 
$129,000;  The  Taylor-Winfield  Corp..  Warren, 
Ohio,  electric  welding  machines.  $56.000 ;  Ten- 
nessee Products  Corp.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  low 
carbon,  ferro  manganese,  and  other  alloys.  $75,- 
000;  Texas  Aviation  School,  Inc..  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  training  of  airplane  pilots,  $124,000  ;  Texas 
Steel  C->.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  steel  castings,  steel 
bars,  and  rail  reinforcing  bars,  $240,000  ;  Texa- 
stcel  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  forg- 


ing and  machining  of  shells,  $188,000;  The 
Thompson  Grinder  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  grind- 
ing machines,  $91,000  ;  Thompson  Products.  Inc., 
Cleveland.  Oliio,  fuze  adapters  for  shells, 
$10,0<XI ;  The  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  axles  and  transmissions.  $630,000;  Titan 
Abrasives  Co.,  Chicago,  abrasive  grinding  ma- 
chines, $55,0(10  ;  Titetlex  Metal  Hose  Co.,  Newark. 
N.  J.,  ignition  harness  and  radio  shield  units 
for  aircraft,  $262.000 ;  Todd-California  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  magnesium  prod- 
ucts, $."..000,000  ;  TcMld-Galvestou  Drydocks.  Inc., 
Galveston.  Tex.,  repair,  alteraticn.  and  recrin- 
ditioning  of  vessels,  $472,000  ;  Todd  Seattle  Dry 
Dock,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  converting,  repairing, 
and  altering  of  vessels,  $156,000 ;  Transue  & 
Williams  Steel  Forging  Corp..  Alliance,  Ohio, 
tank  and  aircraft  parts,  $125,0110  :  Triton  Chemi- 
cal Corp..  Wilmington,  Del.,  trinitrololuene, 
$14,000;  Triumpli  Explosives,  Inc..  Elkton.  Md., 
ground  signals,  $24,000  ;  Tiie  Turner  &  Seymmir 
Manufacturing  Co..  Torrington.  Conn.,  machine 
tool  casting.s.  ,$41,000;  Tebelhoer  Brothers,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  airplane  parts,  $12,000 ;  Union 
I'acitic  Railroad  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr..  transporta- 
tion. $2,200.000 ;  Ilnitcast  Corp..  Toledo,  Ohio, 
steel  and  alloy  steel  castings.  .$30.0oo ;  Inited 
Aircraft  Products.  Inc.,  Dayton.  Ohio,  aircraft 
parts,  *905.000  ;  United  Specialties  Co..  Chicago, 
III.,  cartrid.ge  drums  for  machine  guns,  $124.0:io; 
U.  S.  Machine  Corp.,  Lebanon,  Ind.,  shells,  $57,- 
000 :  United  States  Plywood  Corp..  New  York, 
N.  Y..  fir  plywood.  $150,000  ;  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co..  New  York.  N.  Y..  raincoats,  bullet  sciil- 
ing  fuel  tanks,  tube  eiiuipment,  and  synthetic 
rubber,  $;::56,000 ;  Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  light  tank  hulls  and  armor  plate, 
$75,000 ;  Vega  Airplane  Co.,  Burbank,  Calif., 
airplanes  and  spare  yarts,  $ftll,000;  Vermont 
Foundries.  Inc..  Springfield,  Vt.,  iron  machinery 
castings,  $17,000;  Vickers,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
gun  mounts,  ammunition  hoists,  and  pro.ieitile 
circle  drives,  $337,0tl0  :  Wabash  Railway  Co..  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  transportation.  $4,00ii :  Warner  Elec- 
tric Brake  Manufacturing  Co..  South  Beloit.  111., 
electric  brakes  and  controls,  ,$50,000 ;  Warren 
Steam  Pump  Co..  Warren,  Slass..  centrifugal  and 
reciprocating  pump  machinery.  $170,000;  Wau- 
kesla  Foundry  Co.,  Waukesha.  Wis.,  brass, 
bronze,  and  alumium  castings,  $36,000  ;  Welister- 
Brinkley  Co..  Seattle.  Wash.,  iron  casting.;  and 
general  machine  work,  $76,000 ;  Webster  Elec- 
tric Co..  Racine,  Wis.,  solenoids,  $111,000;  Ed- 
ward Wejk  &  Co..  Inc..  Brookl.vn,  N,  Y.,  surgical 
instruments,  $5,000  ;  Wehr  Steel  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  cast  armor  plates  and  carbon  castings 
for  tanks.  $204,000  ;  Welin  Davit  &  Boat  Corp., 
Perth  Amiioy.  N.  J.,  davits  and  winches  and  lite- 
floats,  $15,0110;  WelJn  Realty  Co.,  Perth  Amlioy, 
N.  J.,  building  and  land,  $11,000;  The  Wellman 
Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  steel  mill  equip- 
ment, cranes,  and  handling,  $96,000;  Wesson  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  cemented  carbide  and  high-speed 
steel  cutting  tools.  $117,000  ;  Western  Cartridee 
Co.,  East  Alton,  III.,  rifles  and  parts  and  Ijall 
cartridges,  $531,000  ;  Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  radio  equipment,  antenna,  and 
telephone  sets,  $65.000 ;  Western  Gear  Works, 
Seittle.  Wash.,  hoists.  $63,000;  Western  Ma- 
chine Tool  Works.  Holland.  Mich.,  machine  tools. 
$14,000;  A.  W.  Wbeaton  Brass  Works,  Newark, 
N,  J.,  valves,  nozzles,  and  faucets  for  tank 
truck.s,  $38,000 ;  Whiting  Corp.,  Harvey,  111., 
machines  for  shop  equipment,  $158,000;  John 
Wood  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  Muski  gon, 
Mich.,  recoil  mechanisms  and  oil  screw  filters, 
$77,000  ;  N.  A.  Woodworth  Co..  Ferndale.  Mich., 
aircraft  engine  parts,  $77,000  ;  Worth  Steel  Co., 
Glaymont,  Del.,  sheared  steel  plates,  $177,000; 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corp..  Harrison, 
N,  J.,  pumps,  compressors,  condensers,  and  gun 
mounts.  $1,009,000;  Youngstown  Steel  Car  Corp., 
Niles.  Ohiio.  weldments  for  antiaircraft  gun  car- 
riages. $56,000. 

•     *     • 

Army  buys  overcoats 
for  next  winter 


Orders  have  been  placed  by  the  Army 
with  twenty-one  different  clothing  man- 
ufacturers to  make  920,000  overcoats 
which  will  fill  next  winter's  requirements 
under  the  present  expansion  program. 
The  coats  are  to  be  delivered  by  Sep- 
tember 1941,  The  contracts  total  $3,- 
583,274  on  the  basis  of  lowest  bids  sub- 
mitted. 


Decentralization  of  plant 
sites  recommended  by  NDAC 

A  statement  of  policy  on  the  Jocation 
of  new  defense  facilities  was  adopted 
March  26  by  the  National  Defense  Ad- 
visory Commission. 

Following  its  adoption,  this  policy  was 
transmitted  to  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  for  reference  to  the  re- 
cently estabUshed  Plant  Site  Committee. 

The  statement  of  policy  follows: 

"The  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission regards  tlie  selection  of  loca- 
tions for  the  new  industrial  facilities 
required  by  the  defense  program  as  a 
task  of  outstanding  importance.  On 
the  sites  which  are  selected  depends  not 
only  the  strategic  security  of  our  de- 
fense industries  and  much  of  their 
efiiciency  for  defense  .  production,  but 
also  important  and  permanent  conse- 
quences for  the  economic  life  of  different 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

"Experience  gained  during  the  past  10 
months  would  indicate  that  the  imme- 
diate ends  of  national  defense  are 
largely  consistent  with  the  longer  run 
objective  of  a  better  balanced  industrial 
economy.  To  reach  these  objectives  it 
has  become  apparent  that  the  following 
principles  must  govern  the  location  of 
new  industrial  facilities: 

1.  That  sites  be  avoided  in  cities  or 
regions  where  defense  orders  are  absorb- 
ing or  are  likely  to  absorb  the  available 
labor  supply,  or  to  congest  hous'ing, 
transport,  or  other  facilities. 

2.  That  every  possible  preference  be 
given  to  locations  where  large  reserves 
of  unemployed  or  poorly  employed  peo- 
ple are  available  and  where  industriali- 
zation during  the  defense  period  will 
contribute  to  a  better  long-run  balance 
between  industry  and  agriculture.  These 
conditions  are  particularly  acute  in  many 
areas  of  the  South  and  West. 

3.  That  where  facilities  must  be  lo- 
cated in  the  present  industrial  areas, 
special  attention  be  given  to  regions 
wliich  have  suffered  a  decline  in  their 
peacetime  industries  or  to  cities  which 
have  not  been  heavily  engaged  in  de- 
fense production. 

4.  That  the  proper  location  of  new 
plants,  the  wider  distribution  of  defense 
contracts,  and  an  aggressive  policy  to 
promote  the  subcontracting  of  the  larger 
defense  orders  held  by  private  contrac- 
tors, all  be  considered  essential  parts  of 
a  well-rounded  program  to  obtain  larger 
use  of  the  human  and  material  resources 
of  the  country  in  the  defense  effort. 
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HOUSING . . . 

Record  week  brings  contracts  to 
total  of  43,357  housing  units 


Construction  contracts  for  2,400  new 
dwelling  units,  the  largest  number  to  be 
awarded  in  a  single  week  under  the  co- 
ordinated liousing  program,  were  an- 
nounced by  the  Coordinator  for  the 
week  ended  Marcli  22.  Contracts  have 
now  been  let  for  a  total  of  43,357  units — 
25,377  for  civilian  industrial  workers  and 
17,980  for  married  enlisted  personnel. 
These  units  include  39  different  States 
and  territories,  comprising  154  projects 
in  92  localities. 

Vallejo,  Calif.,  received  the  largest 
award  with  contracts  calling  for  950 
additional  units.  Expansion  of  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yards  and  the  increase  in 
slilpbuilding  had  created  an  acute 
housing  shortage.  Other  contracts  in- 
cluded Dallas,  Tex.,  300  units;  Radford, 
Va.,  100  units;  Charleston,  S.  C,  600 
units;  New  London,  Conn.,  300  units; 
and  Joliet,  111.,  150  units.  These  con- 
tracts are  all  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Federal  Works  Agency,  except  for 
Joliet,  111.,  where  the  Defense  Homes 
Corporation  will  finance  the  150  units 
for  civilian  industrial  workers. 


Allocations 

Allocations  for  the  week  ended  March 
22  were  made  for  468  additional  dwell- 
ing units,  including  350  units  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  88  at  Fort  Buchanan,  and  30 
at  Charleston. 

This  raises  the  total  number  of  units 
for  which  funds  have  been  allocated  to 
72,803,  of  which  46,805  units  are  for 
civilian  Industrial  workers  and  25,998 
for  married  enlisted  personnel.  Alloca- 
tions were  also  made  for  2,035  trailers, 
of  which  1,184  have  already  been  placed 
under  contract.  These  trailers  will 
house  civilian  industrial  workers  in 
areas  where  acute  housing  shortages 
exist  prior  to  the  completion  of  more 
permanent  dwellings. 

PRIVATE  CONSTRUCTION  UNDER  FHA 

MORTGAGE  INSURANCE,  WEEK 

ENDED  MARCH  22 


Previous 
week 


New  homes  started _. 

New  home  mortgages  selected  for 
appraisal.. __ 


3,094 
5,246 


STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  DEFENSE  HOUSING 

CONSTRUCTION 

MARCH 

22,  1941 

Funds  allocated 

Contracts  awarded 

Completed 

- 

Mar.  22 

Mar.  15 

Mar^  22 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  22 

Mar.  15 

47 
136 
259 
72.803 
36,  856 
9.949 
26,  998 

46 
133 
251 
72,  335 
36,  820 
9,739 
25,  770 

39 
92 
1.54 
43,  357 
19,  179 
6,198 
17,980 

37 
88 
141 
■10,  957 
17,029 
6,19S 
17,730 

J2 

17 

18 

3.879 

1,838 

630 

1,411 

12 

17 

18 

3,879 

Civilian  industrial  workers        

1,838 

Other  civilians:  Employees  of  Army  and  Navy. 

724 
1.317 

Additional  housing  needed 

There  is  now  foreseeable  an  additional 
need  for  housing  facilities  for  families 
of  approximately  44,900  industrial  work- 
ers, and  dormitory  type  accommodations 
for  1,400  single  persons  in  65  localities 
where  there  has  been,  or  will  be  in  the 
near  future,  material  expansion  in  de- 
fense industries  according  to  testimony 
of  Defense  Housing  Coordinator  C.  F. 
Palmer  before  the  Senate  Building  and 
Grounds  Committee  on  a  $150,000,000 
construction  authorization. 

Mr.  Palmer  told  the  committee  that 
these  needs  are  over  and  above  require- 


ments for  which  housing  has  already 
been  scheduled  or  which  can  be  supplied 
either  by  existing  private  financing  or 
under  the  new  Title  VI  of  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

The  Coordinator  said  that  in  deter- 
mining the  defense  housing  program, 
consideration  was  given  to  prospective 
employment  increases,  resident  labor 
supply,  and  commuting  distances  be- 
tween housing  sites  and  defense  indus- 
tries. Studies  in  this  connection  are 
supplemented  by  those  of  the  Homes  Reg- 
istration OfiBces  established  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Defense  Housing 
Coordinator's  OfiSce. 


25,000  new  homes  may  result 
from  revised  legislation        ^^ 

The  President's  signature  to  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Housing  Act  creat- 
ing Title  VI  sets  up  a  special  $100,000,000 
Federal  Housing  Administration  mort- 
gage Insurance  authorization,  enabling 
private  Industry  to  extend  additional 
help  in  meeting  housing  demands  cre- 
ated by  national  defense  activities. 

The  legislation  was  initiated  by  C.  P. 
Palmer,  Defense  Housing  Coordinator 
and  actively  supported  before  the  bank- 
ing and  currency  committees  of  both 
branches  of  Congress  by  Jesse  Jones, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Federal 
•Loan  Administrator,  Stewart  McEton- 
ald,  Deputy  Federal  Loan  Administrator 
and  former  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
trator, and  Abner  H.  Ferguson,  Federal 
Housing  Administrator.  It  includes  a 
defense  housing  insurance  fund  of  not 
more  than  $10,000,000  which  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation. 

Mortgages  Insured  under  the  new  title 
will  be  distinct  from  those  insured  under 
Section  203  of  the  act  and  will  have  no 
claim  upon  the  assets  of  existing  insur- 
ance reserves. 

Broad  objectives 

The  broad  objectives  of  title  VI  are 
(1)  national  participation  by  private 
capital  under  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
and  the  construction  of  added  housing 
facilities  required  for  defense  Industry 
workers  in  areas  where  there  is  reason- 
able assurance  that  there  is  a  perma- 
nent need  for  the  new  dwellings  at  the 
end  of  the  defense  emergency,  and  (2) 
safeguarding  the  established  FHA  in- 
sured mortgage  program  against  exces- 
sive risks  or  losses  in  connection  with 
the  insurance  of  home  loans  in  defense 
industry  areas. 

Mortgage  insurance  under  Title  VI 
will  be  restricted  to  areas  "In  which  the 
President  shall  find  that  an  acute  short- 
age of  housing  exists  or  impends  which 
would  impede  national  defense  activi- 
ties" and  will  be  limited  to  commitments 
to  Insurance  entered  Into  on  or  before 
July  1,  1942,  unless  the  President  should 
declare  the  emergency  terminated  prior 
to  that  date. 

It  is  expected  by  the  Division  of  De- 
fense Housing  Coordination  that  the 
$100,000,000  Insurance  authorization  will 
provide  for  approximately  25,000  new 
homes. 
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CONSUMER  DIVISION  . . . 

Shoe  manufacturers  confer  with 
Consumer  Division  in  Washington 


A  reassuring  picture  of  price  and  sup- 
ply conditions  in  civilian  shoe  markets 
was  outlined  at  a  conference  of  shoe 
manufacturers  called  in  Washington  on 
March  27  by  Miss  Harriet  Elliott,  con- 
sumer commissioner  of  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission. 

The  consensus  expressed  by  the  shoe 
manufacturers  attending  the  conference 
was  that: 

(1)  Prices  will  not  advance  beyond  in- 
creases in  costs,  and  the  present  outlook 
is  for  not  more  than  moderate  increases. 

(2)  The  basic  hide  situation  is  favor- 
able, and  sufficient  supplies  are  available 
for  both  military  and  civilian  require- 
ments. 

(3)  Military  requirements  will  have 
very  little  disturbing  effect  on  consumer 
markets,  in  view  of  the  small  size  of 
military  demand  relative  to  the  available 
productive  capacity  of  the  industry  and 
the  careful  timing  of  military  orders.  In 
this  connection,  the  effect  of  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps'  current  invitation  to  bid 
on  the  forthcoming  Army  shoe  order,  was 
also  discussed. 

(4)  Recent  advances  in  shoe  prices 
have  resulted  in  large  part  from  what  ■ 
must  be  regarded  as  unwarranted  appre- 
hension over  the  supply  situation.  The 
question  of  Government  pegging  of  ma- 
terials prices  in  the  event  of  runaway 
speculation  was  discussed. 

Fears  unfounded 

"The  sentiments  expressed  at  the  con- 
ference are  especially-  encouraging," 
Miss  Elliott  said,  "because  they  confirm 
om-  belief  that  fears  of  a  prospective 
critical  situation  in  shoes  are  unfounded 
in  view  of  the  basic  supply  situation." 
Miss  Elliott  reported  that  the  Consumer 
Division  is  working  with  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  officials  to  assure 
adequate  shipping  facilities  for  the  im- 
portation of  raw  materials  essential  for 
shoe  production. 

Manufacturers  participating  in  the 
conference  were:  Mr.  J.  P.  McElwain, 
president,  J.  P.  McElwain  Co.,  Nashua, 
N.  H.;  Mr.  John  A.  Bush,  president. 
Brown  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mr. 
Raymond  Mills,  Endicott-Johnson  Cor- 
poration, Endicott,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  D.  S. 
Slauffer,    vice    president,    International 


Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mr.  L.  V. 
Hershey,  president,  Hagerstown  Shoe 
and  Legging  Co.,  Hagerstown,  Md.;  Mr. 
J.  P.  Saunders,  secretary,  General  Shoe 
Corporation,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Mr.  J  B. 
Berry,  United  States  Shoe  Corporation, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Also  taking  part  in  the  meeting  were 
representatives  of  the  Division  of  Pur- 
chases of  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement, Quartermaster  Corps,  Price 
Stabilization  Division  of  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Tariff  Commission,  and 
the  Commerce  Department,  in  addition 
to  representatives  of  the  Consumer 
Division. 

•    •    • 

Sugar  price  increases  not 
due  to  shipping  shortage 

Recent  advances  in  refined-  and  raw- 
sugar  prices,  attributed  to  an  antici- 
pated shipping  shortage,  are  not  justi- 
fied in  view  of  the  basic  sugar  situation, 
,  Miss  Harriet  Elliott,  Consumer  Commis- 
sioner of  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Commission,  emphasized  tliis  week. 

"The  Consumer  Division  has  discussed 
the  shipping  situation  with  the  Emer- 
gency Sliipping  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,"  Miss  El- 
liott reported.  "We  have  been  assured 
that  enough  tonnage  will  be  available  to 
move  in  from  off-shore  producing  areas 
sufficient  quantities  to  safeguard  normal 
sugar  consumption  in  this  country." 

Miss  Elliott  cited  the  recent  action  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  increas- 
ing sugar  quotas  as  illustrative  of  the 
measured  which  may  be  taken  to  increase 
sugar  supplies  for  American  consumers. 

Large  sugar  stocks 

Miss  Elliott  said  the  basic  factors  un- 
derlying the  sugar  situation  have  not 
changed  adversely,  since  last  month 
when  she  declared  that  predictions  of 
sugar  shortage,  sugar  rationing,  and 
price  increases  were  not  warranted  by 
the  facts.  Stocks  of  sugar  readily  avail- 
able to  consumers  In  the  United  States 
remain   larger   than   usual.    Cuba   has 


large  surplus  stocks  of  sugar  currently 
at  hand,  and  there  are  more  than  sufQ- 
cient  supplies  available  from  off-shore 
areas  to  supplement  domestic  produc- 
tion. Miss  Elliott  pointed  out  that  the 
importation  of  sugar  into  the  United 
States  is  regulated  by  a  quota  system, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  power  under  existing  legislation  to 
make  larger  supplies  available  to  con- 
sumers by  increasing  the  quota.  These 
supplies  may  be  further  increased  by  the 
President  under  his  powers  to  suspend 
the  quota  system. 

Miss  Elliott  stressed  the  adequacy  of 
the  powers  available  to  the  Government 
to  prevent  the  sugar  situation  from  get- 
ting out  of  hand,  and  indicated  the  Con- 
sumer Division  is  proceeding  actively  to 
bring  these -powers  into  operation  to  as- 
sure full  supplies  of  sugar  at  reasonable 
prices  to  consumers. 

•  *    • 

Consumer  market  news 
broadcast  in  Denver 

A  market  news  broadcast  service  for 
consumers  is  being  inaugurated  this 
week  in  Denver,  Colo.  The  program  will 
be  broadcast  5  days  a  week,  Monday 
through  Priday,  over  station  KVOD,  from 
12:15  to  12:20.  News  of  local  market 
food  supplies  and  price  trends  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Denver  market  news 
representative  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service.  The  program  goes 
on  the  air  April  1. 

•  *    * 

Super  sewing  machine 
stitches  for  Army 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  sewing 
machine  industry,  a  new  machine  has 
been  designed  for  use  on  celluloid,  imita- 
tion leather,  and  canvas  for  use  as  tar- 
paulins and  for  curtains  of  motor  vehi- 
cles in  the  rapidly  expanding  Army. 
Some  of  the  tests  which  the  machine 
had  to  pass  before  it  could  be  accepted, 
included  sewing  properly  four  plies  of 
ribbed  net  strapping,  two  plies  of  imita- 
tion leather  plus  a  layer  of  canvas,  and 
two  leather  straps,  each  1/4  inch  thick, 
plus  a  ply  of  canvas.  The  macliine  is 
entirely  self-contained  and  may  be 
moved  about  with  ease. 
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PRICE  STABILIZATION ... 

Government  must  step  into  plant  expansion 
if  industry  is  unwilling  to  take  risks 


Vast  expansion  in  defense  plant  capac- 
ity is  necessary  If  the  United  States  is 
to  become  an  effective  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy, and  much  of  this  capacity  must  be 
built  and  owned  by  the  Government, 
David  Ginsburg,  legal  adviser  to  the 
Price  Stabilization  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commission, 
warned  in  a  speech  on  March  25. 

Addressing  the  Practicing  Law  Insti- 
tute of  New  York,  Mr.  Ginsburg  said 
that  amortization  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent tax  laws  are  not  likely  to  be  ade- 
quate to  stimulate  the  investment  of 
private  capital  in  the  defense  program 
in  the  needed  speed  and  volume. 

Last  summer,  he  pointed  out,  defense 
production  was  postponed  until  Govern- 
ment and  industry  could  agree  on  means 
to  bring  capital  into  the  defense  pro- 
gram. With  a  further  large  expansion  in 
plant  capacity  necessary,  he  added,  there 
is  not  time  for  another  period  of  bar- 
gaining. 

Private  investors  disinterested 

Through  the  Defense  Plant  Corpora- 
tion, he  remarked,  the  Government  now 
is  paying  for  the  building  of  certain 
plants.  In  addition,  it  is  striving  to 
increase  the  investment  of  private  cap- 
ital through  the  Emergency  Plant  Fa- 
cilities contract.  Such  a  "virtually  risk- 
less"  investment,  however,  paying  a  very 
low  rate  of  interest,  he  said,  "can  at- 
tract only  bank  and  other  institutional 
funds,  not  investors'  capital." 

"The  owner  of  private  capital,  seeking 
to  protect  liis  investment  is  interested 
in  a  tax  saving  but  only  incidentally," 
Mr.  Ginsburg  said.  "He  is  far  more 
interested  in  safeguarding  his  invested 
capital.  Should  it  turn  out,  upon  ter- 
mination of  the  emergency,  that  the 
expanded  facilities  cannot  be  used  in 
normal  peacetime  production,  a  good  part 
of  the  capital  invested  in  defense  plants 
will  have  been  lost. 

Citing  the  President's  recent  address 
in  which  he  urged  greater  production, 
Mr.  Ginsburg  said,  "To  fulfill  this  under- 
taking we  shall  need  more  factories  and 
more  expansion  and  then  more  again. 
I  doubt  whether  business  will  be  able  to 
add  measurably  to  its  capacity  to  produce 


upon  the  mere  assurance  of  tax  amorti- 
zation. I  doubt  whether  it  could  afford 
to  do  so. 

"Perhaps  the  mood  of  industry  today 
is  different  than  it  was  a  half  year  ago; 
perhaps  industry  now  is  in  the  mood  for 
risk-taking,  or  foresees  a  future  use  for 
industrial  capacity  far  in  excess  of  our 
past  needs;  perhaps  it  will  expand,  there- 
fore, if  asked  to  expand.  I  fervently  hope 
this  is  so. 

No  time  for  lengthy  negotiations 

"But  if  negotiations  are  required  to 
determine  the  amount  of  some  further 
subsidy  to  business  in  excess  of  amorti- 
zation, I  dread  the  delay.  Precious  ir- 
retrievable months  were  lost  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1940  while  we  jointly  formulated 
an  amortization  policy;  how  much  longer 
would  it  take  when  the  stakes  are  so 
much  higher? 

"The  issue  is  clear.  If  industry  is  un- 
willing to  take  the  risk  inherent  in 
financing  plant  expansion  for  defense 
purposes,  and  there  can  be  no  quarrel 
with  industry  for  being  unwilling  to  do 
so,  the  Government  should  undertake  to 
do  the  financing.  It  should  build  and 
own  defense  plants  and  lease  them  to  in- 
dustry for  operation.  It  should  do  so 
now. 

"I  know  there  are  problems.  But  the 
point  I'm  making  is  that  we  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  protracted 
argument.    Time  grows  short." 

•    •    • 

Price  of  quicksilver  too  high, 
Mr.  Henderson  warns  trade 

The  present  price  of  quicksilver  is  too 
high  and  a  lower  level  can  and  should 
be  reached,  according  to  a  warning  is- 
sued March  28  by  Leon  Henderson,  Com- 
missioner of  Pi'ice  Stabilization,  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission. 

Quicksilver  today  is  selling  on  the 
New  York  market  at  $180  per  flask  of  76 
pounds.  Tills,  Mr.  Henderson  pointed 
out,  is  higher  than  the  average  price  for 
any  year,  is  40  percent  above  the  peak 
figure  agreed  upon  during  the  critical 
period   of    1917-18 — when   the   general 


price  level  was  much  higher  than  it  Is 
now — and  represents  a  "skyrocketing 
rise"  from  the  August  1939  price  of  $84 
per  flask. 

"The  Government  is  determined  to 
avoid  the  vicious  spiral  of  price  inflation 
which  would  lower  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  wage  earners  and  those  depend- 
ent on  fixed  incomes,"  Mr.  Henderson 
said.  "Price  rises  of  over  100  percent  in 
individual  commodities,  even  in  a  rela- 
tively minor  commodity  like  mercury, 
threaten  to  have  an  unstabilizing  effect 
on  the  general  price  and  wage  level  and 
on  the  cost  of  living." 

Mr.  Henderson  reviewed  statistics 
which,  he  said,  make  it  "difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  current  price  is  justified."       / 

Production  exceeds  consumption 

These  statistics,  he  continued,  show 
a  production  from  domestic  mines  and 
imported  ore  at  the  yearly  rate  of  40,000 
flasks.  This,  he  pointed  out,  exceeds  the 
indicated  total  consumption,  including 
requirements  for  national  defense. 

"The  Navy,  which  is  the  chief  user  of 
this  metal  in  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram," Mr.  Henderson  said,  "does  not  ex- 
pect to  be  in  the  market  for  any  substan- 
tial quantity  before  October  1,  with  a 
probability  of  requirements  then  wliich 
will  be  less  than  those  called  for  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Trend  toward  substitutes 

"Speculation  or  inventory  hoarding, 
based  upon  the  expectation  of  increased 
defense  requirements.  Is  clearly  unwar- 
ranted. Present  prices  are  already  re- 
sulting in  a  trend  to  substitution  of  other 
materials  for  mercury,  and  although  the 
spot  market  presents  an  artificial  ap- 
pearance of  tightness,  large  users  are  re- 
ceiving offers  to  supply  their  substantial 
requirements  over  a  protracted  period  at 
materially  below  the  spot  price. 

"Not  only  consumers,  but  some  pro- 
ducers also,  are  concerned  about  the 
present  price  and  its  possible  future 
course.  It  can  be  said  without  question 
that  there  is  no  warrant  for  any  further 
advance  and  that  on  the  contrary  lower 
prices  are  logical  and  desirable. 

"It  is  believed  that  when  the  mercury 
trade  examines  the  true  demand  supply 
situation  and  realizes  the  present  and 
potential  emergency  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, producers,  dealers,  and  con- 
sumers will  all  realize  that  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  consumers  plus  the  indicated 
production  refute  any  talk  of  a  'bottle- 
neck' in  this  industry,  and  that  the  arti- 
ficial portion  of  the  price  structure 
should  be  removed." 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 


Carloadings  expected  to  increase; 
railroad  purchases  higher  in  1940 


Freight-car  loadings  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1941  are  expected  to  be  about 
14.9  percent  above  actual  loadings  in 
the  same  quarter  in  1940,  according  to 
estimates  just  compiled  by  the  13  ship- 
pers' advisory  boards  and  made  public  by 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads. 

On  the  basis  of  present  estimates, 
freight-car  loadings  of  the  29  principal 
\  commodities  will  be  6,340,818  cars  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1941,  compared  with 
5,519,565  actual  carloadings  for  the  same 
commodities  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1940. 

Tabulation  below  shows  actual  car- 
loadings  for  each  district  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1940,  the  estimated  loadings 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1941,  and  the 
percentage  of  increase. 


Shippers'  advisory 
boards 

Actual 
loadings 
second 
quar- 
ter— 
1940 

Esti- 
mated 
loadings 
second 
quar- 
ter— 
1941 

Per- 
cent 
in- 
crease 

103,  62S 
604,  (159 
774,  645 
732,  360 
61S,  n^ 
437.  272 
154,  324 
688,  666 
398,  903 
251,907 
313,  281 
251,  150 
190,  645 

113,684 
683,  430 
944,  908 
817,  423 
671,  694 
541,  129 
166,  987 
782,  385 
514,  690 
270,  146 
342,  560 
271,849 
219,  933 

9.7 

Atlantic  States 

13. 1 

22.0 

Ohio  Valley    

11.6 

8.6 

23.8 

Central  Western        

8.2 

13.6 

29.0 

Trans-Mis.souri-Kansas... 

7.2 
9.3 

Pacific  coast               -  _. 

8.2 

Pacific  Northwest 

15.4 

Total             

5,  519,  665 

6,  340,  818 

14.9 

Estimated  commodity  increases 

An  increase  is  expected  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1941,  compared  with  the  same 
period  1  year  ago,  in  the  loadings  of  26 
of  the  29  principal  commodities.  Among 
those  showing  the  greatest  increases  are: 

Iron  and  steel,  38.9  percent;  ore  and 
concentrates,  35.3  percent;  machinery 
and  boilers,  27.3  percent;  brick  and  clay 
products,  27.2  percent;  automobiles, 
trucks,  and  parts,  26.7  percent;  agricul- 
tural implements  and  vehicles  other  than 
automobiles,  25.5  percent;  gravel,  sand, 
and  stone,  20.8  percent;  citrus  fruits, 
16.3  percent;  lumber  and  forest  prod- 
ucts, 14.2  percent;  grain,  11.6  percent; 
chemicals  and  explosives,  10.9  percent; 
lime  and  plaster,  10.7  percent;  coal  and 
coke,  10.6  percent;  cement,  10.5  percent; 


all  canned  goods,  9.2  percent;  and  cot- 
ton, 8.1  percent. 

Three  commodities  for  which  decreases 
are  estimated  and  the  percentages  are: 

Hay,  straw,  and  alfalfa,  six-tenths  of  1 
percent;  fresh  vegetables  except  pota- 
toes, 1.2  percent;  and  livestock,  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

Railroad  purchases 

Capital  expenditures  for  equipment 
and  other  improvements  to  railway  prop- 
erty made  by  class  I  railroads  in  1940 
totaled  $429,147,000,  the  greatest  amount 
spent  in  any  year  since  1937.  This  was 
an  increase  of  $167,118,000  above  such 
expenditures  in  1939.  In  1937,  gross 
capital  expenditures  totaled  $509,793,000. 

Of  total  capital  expenditures  made  in 
1940,  $271,906,000  were  for  locomotives, 
freight-train  cars,  passenger-train  cars, 
and  other  equipment,  and  $157,241,000 
for  roadway  and  structures.  Capital  ex- 
penditures in  1940  for  equipment  were 
$138,518,000  above  those  in  1939.  For 
roadway  and  structures,  expenditures  in 
1940  showed  an  increase  of  $28,600,000 
compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Expenditures  for  freight-train  cars  in 
1940  totaled  $189,629,000,  compared  with 
$66,779,000  in  1939.  For  locomotives, 
class  I  railroads  expended  $54,351,000  in 
1940,  compared  with  $42,807,000  in  1939. 
Expenditures  for  passenger-train  cars 
amounted  to  $18,417,000  in  1940,  com- 
pared with  $19,723,000  in  the  preceding 
year.  For  other  equipment,  the  railroads 
in  1940  expended  $9,509,000,  which  was 
slightly  more  than  twice  the  amount 
spent  for  that  purpose  in  1939. 

A  special  study  of  railroad  buying 
made  by  the  Railway  Age  indicates  that 
in  1940  purchases  of  all  railroads  and 
private  car  lines  totaled  $1,160,266,000. 
This  total  includes  $855,973,000  of  mate- 
rials, supplies,  and  fuel,  exclusive  of 
equipment,  purchased  by  class  I  rail- 
roads; $33,805,000  of  materials  and  fuel, 
exclusive  of  equipment,  purchased  by 
short  lines,  switching,  and  terminal  com- 
panies; and  in  excess  of  $19,000,000  of 
materials,  exclusive  of  equipment,  pur- 
chased by  the  Pullman  Co.  and  22  pri- 
vate companies  for  rail-line  operations. 
It  also  includes  $251,127,000  representing 
new  locomotives  and  cars  ordered  from 


equipment  builders,  this  including  orders 
by  industries  as  well  as  by  railroads. 

Total  purchases  of  class  I  railroads 
alone  in  1940  were  $1,107,100,000,  which 
figure  has  been  exceeded  only  once  since 
1930,  that  being  in  the  year  1937  when 
total  purchases  were  $1,153,000,000. 


•    •    * 


Strikes 


{Continued  from  page  1) 

International  Harvester  Company — 
Meeting  10  a.  m.,  March  31.  Panel:  C.  A. 
Dykstra,  Board  chairman — representing 
the  public;  Philip  Murray — representing 
labor;  George  M.  Harrison — representing 
labor;  Walter  C.  Teagle  and  Eugene 
Meyer — representing  employers. 

Vanadium  Corporation 

The  agreement  to  resume  operations  in 
the  case  of  the  Vanadium  Corporation 
was  reached  following  a  short  meeting 
Saturday  and  a  12-hour  session  ending 
at  10  p.  m.  Sunday  night.  Under  this 
agreement,  the  Board  will  hold  hearings 
concerning  the  issues  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute, under  section  2,  paragraph  d  of  the 
President's  Executive  order. 

Condenser  Corporation 

The  agreement  to  resume  operations  at 
the  Condenser  Corporation  plant  was 
reached  after  a  7-hour  conference  in 
Washington  Saturday  afternoon  and 
night.  Under  this  agreement,  the  com- 
pany and  the  union  will  negotiate  their 
differences  while  at  v/ork,  and,  in  case 
these  negotiations  fail,  the  matter  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Mediation  Board. 

International  Harvester  Co. 

The  agreement  to  resume  operations  in 
the  four  plants  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  under  terms  of  a  proposal  sug- 
gested by  the  Board,  was  reached  before 
representatives  of  the  union  and  the  com- 
pany left  Chicago  for  the  scheduled  meet- 
ing with  the  Board  in  Washington  on 
Monday. 

•    •    • 

S.  S.  Washington  will  serve 

The  War  Department  announced  it 
has  chartered  the  Washington,  a  liner 
of  24,000  gross  tons,  and  plans  to  put  the 
vessel  into  operation  as  an  auxiliary 
transport  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Transport 
Service. 
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PRICE  STABILIZATION  . . . 


Bituminous  coal  prices  fixed  by  schedule 


Moving  swiftly  to  prevent  run-away 
or  excessive  prices  due  to  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  strike,  Price  Commissioner 
Leon  Henderson  of  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission  on  April  2  issued  a 
price  schedule  freezing  bituminous  coal 
prices  at  or  below  the  March  28,  1941, 
prices.  The  ceiling  prices  apply  to  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  retailers,  and  all 
other  sellers  of  bituminous  coal. 

In  the  event  of  a  substantial  resump- 
tion of  production  of  bituminous  coal, 
these  ceiling  prices  will  be  revoked  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

The  move  was  made  after  consultation 
and  In  cooperation  with  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Division  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  ceiling  prices  were  is- 
sued by  the  Price  Stabilization  Division 
with  the  approval  of  Miss  Harriet  Elliott, 
director  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Division  of  the  Advisory  Commission. 

Fantastic  World  War  prices 
must  not  be  repeated 

Mr.  Henderson  explained  that  he  had 
acted  expeditiously  to  make  sure  that 
coal  prices  do  not  get  out  of  hand  and 
to  prevent  repetition  of  the  unfortunate 
experience  of  the  World  War,  when  bitu- 
minous coal  prices  soared  to  fantastic 
heights.  He  added  that  he  was  keeping 
a  vigilant  eye  on  prices  for  other  fuels, 
including  anthracite  coal,  and  would 
take  appropriate  steps  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive prices  for  such  fuels. 

Increasing  coal  prices 
might  touch  oif  spark 

"Stabilizing  bituminous  coal  prices  is 
doubly  important,"  Mr.  Henderson  said, 
"because  bituminous  coal  has  a  dual 
character  and  is  a  basic  industrial  com- 
modity, as  well  as  a  commodity  entering 
into  the  cost  of  living  of  the  average 
consumer.  Because  the  price  of  coal 
enters  into  the  cost  of  practically  every 
other  commodity  and  because  it  affects 
the  cost  of  living,  run-away  coal  prices 
might  touch  off  a  spark  leading  to  other 
price  increases  and  having  spiraling  and 
Inflationary  results." 


The  price  schedule  provides  that  no 
producer,  distributor,  retailer,  or  other 
person  shall  sell,  deliver,  or  offer  coal  at 
prices  exceeding  those  received  by  the 
seller  on  similar  sales  or  deliveries  made 
March  28,  1941.  If  no  similar  sale  was 
made  March  28,  the  seller  is  limited  to 
the  price  received  by  him  on  the  latest 
date  prior  to  March  28, 1941. 

State  and  local  defense  councils 
will  cooperate 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  he  is  asking 
retail  coal  distributors  to  use  their  best 
judgment  in  allocating  their  limited  sup- 
plies so  as  to  prevent  hardships  to  con- 
sumers. Through  Frank  Bane,  director 
of  the  Division  of  State  and  Local  Coop- 
eration of  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Commission,  the  aid  of  State  and  local 
defense  councils  has  also  been  enlisted. 
The  following  telegram  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Bane  to  all  State  and  local  defense  coun- 
cils: 

"In  view  of  bituminous  coal  strike  and 
in  order  to  prevent  run-away  prices,  Leon 
Henderson,  of  the  National  Defense  Com- 
mission, has  today  issued  price  schediUe 
freezing  prices  for  bituminous  coal  at  or 
below  prices  charged  March  28.  These 
ceiling  prices  will  be  revoked  when  pro- 
duction is  substantially  resumed.  Ceiling 
prices  apply  to  producers,  distributors, 
retailers,  and  all  other  sellers.  We  should 
appreciate  your  cooperation  in  helping  to 
publicize  and  enforce  this  price  ceiling 
and  to  prevent  any  taking  of  advantage  of 
the  possible  emergency.  We  suggest  that 
you  contact  all  coal  distributors  and  re- 
tailers in  your  region  and  assist  them  in 
allocating  their  stocks  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense  and  community  needs." 

Petitions  for  modification 

Any  seller  suffering  hardships  or  in- 
equities in  the  operation  of  the  schedule 
may  present  his  case  to  the  Price  Stabi- 
lization Division  by  petition  for  modifica- 
tion, Mr.  Henderson  said.  He  added, 
however,  that  since  the  coal  to  be  sold 
in  the  weeks  to  come  has  been  produced 
or  acquired  prior  to  the  stoppage  of  pro- 


duction, there  is  an  absence  of  any  in- 
creased cost  and  any  price  rise  would 
therefore  represent  an  attempt  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  the  emergency  and 
to  take  large  profits  on  existing  stocks  of 
coal. 

Regulatory  powers  will  be  exerted 

The  price  schedule  provides  that  in  the 
event  of  any  failure  to  observe  the  ceiling 
prices,  the  Price  Stabilization  Division 
will  "make  every  effort  to  assure  (a) 
that  Congress,  the  various  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  and  committees,  in- 
cluding defense  organizations,  and  the 
public  are  fully  informed  of  the  instances 
of  such  profiteering  or  noncooperation; 
and  (b)  that  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  fully  exerted  in  order  to 
protect  the  public  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  fair  prices." 

Persons  who  have  evidence  of  viola- 
tions of  the  ceiling  prices,  or  of  specula- 
tion or  hoarding,  are  urged  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Price  Stabilization  Division. 

Will  be  revoked  when  practicable 

The  coal  price  schedule  does  not  pre- 
vent a  producer  from  asking  higher  prices 
when  selling  or  offering  for  sale  coal  to 
be  mined  after  the  mines  resume  opera- 
tion and  to  be  delivered  after  revocation 
of  the  schedule,  Mr.  Henderson  stated. 

He  explained  that  the  "schedule  will  be 
revoked  as  soon  as  practicable  after  sub- 
stantial resumption  of  production." 

(Editors  may  obtain  Price  Schedule  No. 
5,  dealing  with  bituminous  coal,  by 
communicating  with  the  Division  of 
Information,  OflBce  for  Emergency 
Management.) 

*    •    • 

Sewerage  system  installed 
in  Indiana  boom  town 

WPA  workers  have  installed  17,000  feet 
of  sanitary  sewer  lines  and  a  treatment 
plant  at  Charlestown,  Ind.,  the  village 
which  mushroomed  from  a  population  of 
900  to  5,000  with  transient  workers  who 
came  to  build  a  $74,000,000  powder  plant 
on  6,000  acres  outside  of  town. 
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Ceiling  prices  set  for  zinc  scrap 
materials  and  secondary  slab  zinc 


Maximum  prices  for  zinc  scrap  mate- 
rials and  secondary  slab  zinc,  pegged  to 
the  prices  of  primary  slab  zinc,  were  es- 
tablished today  in  the  third  price  sched- 
ule issued  by  Leon  Henderson,  Director 
of  the  Price  Stabilization  Division,  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commission. 

The  two  earlier  schedules  fixed  maxi- 
mum prices  for  second-hand  machine 
tools,  aluminum  scrap,  and  secondary 
aluminum  ingot. 

Exorbitant  prices  forestalled 

Under  normal  conditions,  Mr.  Hender- 
son said  prices  for  secondary  slab  zinc 
are  below  prices  for  primary  slab  zinc. 
For  some  time,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  prices  of  primary  slab  zinc 
have  remained  stable,  prices  of  secondary 
slab  zinc,  and  of  zinc  scrap  materials 
have  risen  to  exceed  and  in  some  cases 
even  to  double  the  prices  of  primary  slab 
zinc — levels  which  are  fantastic  in  rela- 
tion to  the  primary  price. 

"Such  prices  are  not  required  to  and 
do  not  draw  out  supplies  of  zinc  scrap 
materials,"  Mr.  Henderson  said.  "On  the 
contrary,  they  tempt  owners  of  zinc  scrap 
materials  to  'hold  it  for  the  rise'  and  build 
up  a  speculative  demand,  resulting  in 
Inflationary  prices.  There  are  supplies 
of  scrap,  and  these  supplies  will  be  tapped 
at  reasonable  prices,  once  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Government  will  not  tol- 
erate prices  above  a  fair  maximum." 

Reasonable  profit  assured 

Price  Schedule  No.  3  establishes  maxi- 
mum prices  at  which  zinc  scrap  mate- 
rials and  secondary  slab  zinc  may  be  sold 
by  any  person  to  any  other  person. 

"These  ceiling  prices,"  Mr.  Henderson 
stated,  "should  give  ample  allowance  for 
reasonable  profit  to  the  industry. 

"We  do  not  believe  it  necessary  in  this 
Industry  to  fix  margins  for  dealers  in 
zinc  scrap  materials.  Since  a  ceiling 
has  been  put  on  the  prices  at  which 
dealers  and  any  other  persons  may  sell 
zinc  scrap  materials,  dealers  will  nat- 
m'ally  pay  less  than  the  ceiling  prices  for 
the  scrap  materials  they  buy.  Dealer 
margins  will  thus  be  fixed  in  accordance 
with  customary  business  practice." 

Delivered  or  f.  o.  b.  prices 

The  maximum  prices  established  for 
zinc  scrap  materials  are  delivered  prices 
or  f.  o.  b.  prices  depending  upon  the 
kind  and  grade  of  zinc  scrap  material 


Involved.  They  are,  Mr.  Henderson 
pointed  out,  the  maximum  prices  per 
pound  to  be  paid  for  zinc  scrap  mate- 
rials, after  free  iron  and  other  foreign 
materials  are  removed. 

Maximum  prices  for  secondary  slab 
zinc  in  carload  lots  have  been  established 
on  an  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis  basis,  Mr. 
Henderson  explained.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, if  secondary  slab  zinc  of  Prime 
Western  grade  is  sold  and  delivered  in 
carload  lots  to  a  buyer  in  New  York,  the 
maximum  price  that  may  be  charged, 
regardless  of  where  the  seller  is  located, 
is  7.25  cents  plus  freight  from  East  St. 
Louis  to  the  buyer's  customary  rail  re- 
ceiving point  in  New  York. 

"This  is  the  practice  in  the  industry," 
Mr.  Henderson  declared.  "Both  primary 
and  secondary  slab  zinc  prices  are 
quoted  on  this  basis.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  our  action  should 
be  taken  as  indicating  approval  of  the 
basing  point  system  in  the  industry. 
Nor  should  this  statement  be  taken  as 
indicating  disapproval.  The  purpose  of 
Price  Schedule  No.  3  is  to  bring  the  prices 
of  secondary  zinc  into  line  with  the 
prices  of  primary  zinc.  For  this  purpose 
we  took  the  practice  of  the  industry  as 
we  found  it." 

Maximum  prices  for  secondary  slab 
zinc  sold  and  shipped  or  carried  away 
in  less-than-carload  lots  are  slightly 
higher  than  the  prices  for  sales  or  ship- 
ments in  carload  lots.  For  example,  the 
maximum  price  for  secondary  slab  zinc 
sold  to  and  trucked  away  by  a  buyer  in 
New  York,  in  less-than-carload  lots,  is 
7.25  cents  plus  a  flat  premium  of  three- 
quarter  cents,  plus  carload  freight  from 
East  St.  Louis  to  the  seller's  plant  or 
warehouse,  wherever  it  may  be  located. 
This  maximum  price  is  f.  o.  b.  the  seller's 
plant  or  warehouse  and  the  buyer  will 
pay  for  trucking  the  zinc  away. 

"We  have  been  informed,"  Mr.  Hen- 
derson explained,  "that  unless  a  pre- 
mium is  allowed  for  sales  and  shipments 
t)f  secondary  slash  slab  zinc  in  less-than- 
carload  lots,  sellers  of  secondary  slab 
zinc,  because  of  the  extra  expense  in- 
volved in  small  lot  business,  would  not 
sell  secondary  slab  zinc  in  less-than-car- 
load lots.  This,  of  course,  would  seri- 
ously afiect  small  consumers  of  second- 
ary slab  zinc  who  do  not  need  and  cannot 
afford  to  buy  in  carload  lots.  To  protect 
the  small  consumer  a  premium  has  been 
allowed  on  sales  and  shipments  in  less- 


than-carload  lots,  sufficient  in  our  opin- 
ion to  encourage  sellers  of  secondary 
slab  zinc  to  continue  to  sell  to  small  con- 
sumers. The  issuance  of  this  Price 
Schedule  should  not  give  anyone  an 
excuse  to  discontinue  sales  to  small 
consumers." 

New  schedule  effective  immediately 

The  new  schedule,  Mr.  Henderson  em- 
phasized, will  become  effective  immedi- 
ately, regardless  of  any  preexisting  con- 
tracts. To  avoid  hardship,  however,  de- 
liveries of  secondary  slab  zinc  may  con- 
tinue to  made  uv  to  and  including  Thurs- 
day, April  3,  at  prices  higher  than  the 
established  maximum  prices  but  only  if 
such  deliveries  are  made  under  a  firm 
commitment  entered  into  prior  to  March 
31,  1941,  and  are  made  to  avoid  loss  in 
the  disposition  of  zinc  scrap  materials 
required  prior  to  March  31,  1941,  or  sec- 
ondary slab  zinc  acquired  in  order  to 
meet  such  commitment,  at  prices  higher 
than  the  established  maximum  prices. 

Complete  records  required 

The  schedule  requires  complete  and 
accurate  records  of  "every  purchase  and 
sales  of  zinc,  scrap  materials,  and  second- 
ary slab  zinc  to  be  kept.  Furthermore, 
to  keep  the  Price  Stabilization  Division 
informed  as  to  the  movement  of  zinc 
scrap  materials  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons other  than  distillers  and  remelters, 
any  galvanizer,  brass  mill,  or  foundry 
which  purchases  4,000  pounds  or  more 
of  zinc  scrap  materials  in  any  single 
week  is  required  to  report  such  purchase 
to  the  Price  Stabilization  Division. 
Thereafter  such  galvanizer,  brass  mill, 
or  foundry  is  required  to  make  weekly 
reports  of  every  purchase  of  zinc  scrap 
materials,  regardless  of  the  amount 
involved. 

"Price  Schedule  No.  3,  as  well  as  the 
two  other  Price  Schedules  we  have  is- 
sued, will  be  fully  enforced,"  Mr.  Hender- 
son said.  "The  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  compel  the  delivery  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  materials  at  the  established 
maximum  prices,  to  condemn  or  requisi- 
tion properties,  to  issue  priorities  and 
to  use  other  powers  to  carry  out  the  de- 
fense program  will  be  exerted  to  the 
utmost  against  any  person  whom  we  find 
to  be  disregarding  these  ceiling  prices." 

Prices    of   zinc    scrap    materials    and 

secondary  slab  zinc  have  been  subjected 

to  inflationary  pressures,  Mr.  Henderson 

explained,  because  there  is  an  insufficient 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Mediation  Board  settles 
AUis- Chalmers  strike 


At  8  o'clock  Sunday  evening,  April  6, 
after  22  hours  of  negotiations,  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board  an- 
nounced that  agreement  had  been 
reached  for  settling  the  75-day  old  Allis- 
Chalmers  strike.  i 

The  agreement,  the  terms  of  which  will 
be  found  on  page  5,  was  signed  by  Max 
W.  Babb,  president  of  the  company,  all 
members  of  the  union  negotiating  com- 
mittee, and  by  members  of  the  Board's 
panel. 

"Let's  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  do  our 
best  to  make  up  for  lost  time,"  William  H. 
Davis,  vice  chairman  of  the  Board  and 
chairman  of  the  panel,  told  the  company 
and  union  men  as  the  meeting  broke  up. 
Mr.  Babb  issued  a  statement  saying  that 
he  looked  forward  to  a  period  of  amiable 
relations  with  the  union  and  announced 
that  preparations  were  being  made  to 
open  the  plant  Tuesday  morning,  April  8. 

The  agreement  is  subject  to  ratification 
by  the  union — Local  248,  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  CIO — which,  according 
to  Harold  Chi-istoffel,  president,  planned 
to  hold  a  meeting  in  Milwaukee  Monday 
morning,  April  7.  If  the  agreement  is 
ratified  by  the  union,  he  added,  the  entire 
force  will  return  to  work  Tuesday. 

Vice  Chairman  Davis  congratulated 

After  signing  the  agreement,  the  nego- 
tiators and  members  of  the  panel  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  thanking  Mr. 
Davis  for  his  "able,  patient,  and  impartial 
work." 

The  case  was  the  Board's  sixth.  It  was 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shortly 
after  midnight,  April  3.  Members  of  the 
panel,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Davis,  were 
Eugene  Meyer  and  Cy  Ching,  represent- 
ing employers,  and  Emil  Rieve  and 
Robert  Watt,  representing  labor.  C.  A. 
Dykstra,  chairman  of  the  Board,  and 
Roger  D.  Lapham,  employer  member,  also 
took  part  in  the  negotiations. 

Board  alternates  picked  by  President 

Both  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Rieve  were 
serving  as  alternates  on  the  Board  under 
terms  «f  an  amendment  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order  of  March  19  es- 
tablishing the  Board.  This  amendment, 
signed  by  the  President  on  April  4,  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  alternates 


for  regular  members  of  the  Board  who 
would  serve  whenever  the  regular  mem- 
bers would  be  unavailable. 

On  April  5,  the  President  appointed 
the  following  alternates: 

Representing  the  public. — G  e  o  r  g  e 
Stocking  of  Texas,  economist  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  (alternate  for  Clarence 
A.  Dykstra) ;  Charles  Wyzanski  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, attorney  at  law  (alternate 
for  William  Hammatt  Davis) ;  Walter  P. 
Stacy  of  North  Carolina,  Chief  Justice, 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  (al- 
ternate for  Prank  P.  Graham) ; 

Representing  employees. — Robert  Watt 
of  Massachusetts,  special  representative 
of  the  AFL  (alternate  for  George  M. 
Harrison) ;  James  Wilson  of  Ohio,  spe- 
cial representative  of  the  AFL  (alternate 
for  George  Meany) ;  Emil  Rieve  of  Penn- 
sylvania, president,  Textile  Workers 
Union,  and  vice  president,  CIO  (alter- 
nate for  Philip  Murray) ;  Clinton  Golden 
of  Pennsylvania,  Steel  Workers  Organ- 
izing Committee,  CIO  (alternate  for 
Thomas  Kennedy) ; 

Representing  employers.  —  Gerard 
Swope  of  New  York  (alternate  for  Walter 
C.  Teagle) ;  John  E.  Connelly  of  New 
York  (alternate  for  Roger  D.  Lapham) ; 
Charles  E.  Adams  of  Pennsylvania,  presi- 
dent, Air  Reduction  Corporation  (alter- 
nate for  SiUgene  Meyer) . 

On  March  31  the  President  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Watt  as  an  alternate  for 
Mr.  Meany  and  in  this  capacity  Mr. 
Watt  represented  labor  as  a  member  of 
the  panel  in  the  Condenser  Corporation 
and  International  Harvester  cases  on 
April  1  and  2. 

Airport  strike  called  off 

Other  developments  during  the  past 
week  included  the  ending  of  a  sympathy 
strike  in  connection  with  the  fifth  case 
certified  to  the  Board  and  the  certifica- 
tion of  three  new  cases. 

The  agreement  to  return  to  work  was 
reached  in  the  fifth  case  certified  to  the 
Board  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor — Sno- 
qualmie  Falls  Lumber  Co.,  Snoqualmie 
Falls,  Wash. — which  had  been  tied  up  by 
a  strike  of  the  lumber  and  sawmill  work- 
ers, AFL.,  since  October  28,  1940. 

Immediately  following  certification  on 
April   1,  the   Board  telegraphed  Herb 


Walters,  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  AFL.,  Everett,  Wash.,  informing 
him  of  the  certification  of  this  dispute 
to  the  Board  and  asking  him  to  instruct 
his  members  to  return  to  work  at  the 
Snohomish  County  Airport  at  Everett. 
The  strike  at  the  Snohomish  Airport  had 
been  called  March  17  because  Weyer- 
hauser  lumber  was  being  used  in  its  con- 
struction. The  following  day  the  Board 
received  word  from  Mr.  Walters  that  the 
men  had  returned  to  work  at  the  airport. 

New  cases  certified  to  board 

On  Saturday,  April  5,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  certified  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  cases  to  the  Board — Cowles 
Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Standard  Tool 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Seas  Shipping 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  following  is  the  status  of  all  cases 
so  far  certified  to  the  Board: 

(1)  Cyclops  Steel  Co.,  Bridgeville,  Pa., 
certified  March  27.  Dispute  settled 
March  28.  Meeting  before  Board  can- 
celed as  unnecessary. 

(2)  Vanadium  Corporation  of  America, 
Bridgeville,  Pa.,  certified  March  27. 
Agreement  to  resume  operations  reached 
10  p.  m.  March  30.  Monsignor  Francis  J. 
Haas  was  appointed  special  representa- 
tive of  the  Board  on  April  2,  to  investi- 
gate issues  and  make  findings  of  fact 
under  section  2  (d)  of  the  Executive 
Order. 

(3)  Condenser  Corporation,  South 
Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  certified  March  27.  Ten- 
tative agreement  reached  Saturday  night, 
March  29,  pending  approval  by  the  inter- 
national president.  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers,  AFL.  On 
Monday,  March  31,  the  ofBce  of  the  inter- 
national president  of  the  IBEW  informed 
the  board  that  it  was  withholding  its  ap- 
proval of  this  agreement.  PVrther  con- 
ferences were  held  April  1  and  2,  and  on 
April  2  the  board  announced  that  the 
management  and  the  company  had 
reached  a  satisfactory  agreement,  and 
that  work  would  be  resumed  at  the  plant 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  terms  of  the 
agreement  were  not  made  public. 

(4)  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chi- 
cago and  Rock  Falls,  111.,  and  Richmond, 
Ind.,  certified  March  27.  Plant  resumed 
operations  March  31  under  the  terms  of 
a  proposal  suggested  by  the  Board. 
Meetings  with  the  Board  opened  March 
31  and  an  agreement  was  reached  April 
2  providing:  (1)  Production  will  continue 

(Continued  on  page  17) 
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Text  of  Allis-Chalmers  settlement — 
Wage  increases  to  be  granted 


I.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
1940  proposal  to  Local  248,  UA'.VA,  placed 
in  operation  by  the  Company  on  April 
29,  1940,  as  a  Company  policy  shall  be 
and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  for 
the  terms  of  this  agreement  with  the 
following  changes: 

A.  There  shall  be  added  to  the  agree- 
ment exhibit  G  as  follows:  No  employee 
will  be  permitted  to  engage  in  any  activ- 
ity in  any  way  related  to  or  connected 
with  the  work  of  a  labor  organization  or 
of  collective  bargaining  on  Company 
premises,  except  as  provided  in  the  agree- 
ments with  labor  organizations  certified 
as  the  exclusive  bargaining  agencies  in 
the  various  bargaining  units  in  the  plant. 
It  is  agreed  that  if  or  when  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  shall  find  that 
these  provisions  are  contrary  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  then  this 
provision  shall  be  stricken  from  the 
agreement;  and  it  is  further  mutually 
agreed  that  the  parties  will  jointly  sub- 
mit, upon  the  request  of  either  party, 
this  question  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

Shop  discipline  to  be  maintained 

B.  The  Company  will  maintain  discip- 
line on  Company  premises  and  to  that 
end  will  strictly  enforce  the  rules  and 
regulations. 

(b)  Shop  discipline  is  necessary  for  the 
orderly  and  efBcient  operation  of  the 
plant.  An  essential  purpose  of  this 
agreement  is  to  promote  the  maintenance 
of  such  shop  discipline.  Any  employee 
guilty  of  an  act  which  interferes  with 
such  shop  discipline  shall  be  subject  to 
disciplinary  action  by  the  Company, 
which  shall  be  applied  to  all  employees. 

Impartial  referee  to  decide  questions 

(c)  The  Union  may  appeal  to  the  im- 
partial referee  in  all  cases  of  such  dis- 
ciplinary action  or  alleged  failure  of  the 
Company  to  take  such  disciplinary  action. 
When  the  appeal  Is  from  the  taking  of 
disciplinary  action,  the  referee  shall 
specify  what  discipline  the  Company  shall 
impose,  unless  he  makes  one  or  more  of 
the  following  findings: 

1.  That  the  employee  was  not  guilty 
of  the  act  interfering  with  shop  discipline 
for  which  such  disciplinary  action  was 
taken,  or, 

2.  That  the  result  of  such  act,  if  estab- 


lished, was  not  interfering  with  shop  dis- 
cipline, or, 

3.  That  the  taking  of  such  disciplinary 
action  constituted  discrimination  against 
the  Union  or  against  the  employee  in- 
volved with  respect  to  his  membership  or 
status  in  the  Union.  If  the  referee  makes 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  findings, 
the  Company's  disciplinary  action  shall 
be  set  aside  and  the  employee  reinstated 
with  full  compensation  for  any  time  lost. 

(d)  When  the  appeal  is  from  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Company  to  take  adequate 
disciplinary  action  as  to  any  individual 
employee,  the  referee  shall  specify  the 
discipline  which  the  Company  shall  im- 
pose, if  he  makes  one  or  more  of  the 
following  findings: 

1.  That  the  employee  was  guilty  of  the 
act  of  interfering  with  shop  discipline. 

2.  That  the  Company's  failure  to  take 
disciplinary  action  as  to  the  employee 
complained  of  was  a  discrimination 
against  the  Union  or  membership  in  the 
Union. 

3.  That  shop  discipline  has  been  inter- 
fered with  by  the  Company's  failure"  to 
discipline  an  employee  for  interfering 
with  the  status  of  the  Union.  If  the 
referee  makes  one  or  more  of  the  fore- 
going findings,  he  shall  specify  what 
discipline  the  Company  shall  impose. 

Union  status  not  cause  for  discipline 

(3)  It  is  agreed  that  the  fact  that  an 
employee  is  not  a  member  of  the  union, 
or  is  not  a  member  in  good  standing, 
shall  not  alone  and  in  itself  be  cause  for 
discipline  In  the  absence  of  some  other 
fact  or  facts  showing  that  the  status  of 
and  conduct  on  the  company  premises 
of  such  employee  is  interfering  with  shop 
discipline.  It  is  expected  that  by  union 
members  remaining  in  good  standing, 
such  interference  with  shop  discipline 
will  be  reduced. 

C.  In  paragraph  14  and  page  11  of  the 
proposal  in  the  fourth  line  the  word 
"may"  shall  be  changed  to  the  word 
"shall." 

D.  All  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  on 
January  22,  1941,  are  to  be  restored  to 
their  jobs  without  discrimination.  It  is 
understood  that  any  grievances  that  had 
been  filed  prior  to  January  22,  1941,  may 
be  proceeded  with  under  the  provisions 
of  exhibit  A,  but  that  no  additional 
grievances  will  be  filed  with  respect  to 


things  that  happened  prior  to  the  date 
of  resumption  of  production. 

No  strike  or  lock-out  clause 

E.  In  view  of  the  provision  for  final 
arbitration  of  all  disputes  arising  under 
the  contract,  it  is  mutually  agreed  that 
there  shall  be  no  strike  or  lock-out  or 
interruption  of  production  or  interfer- 
ence with  production  during  the  term  of 
the  agreement. 

P.  The  choice  of  the  referee  shall  be 
made  as  follows:  The  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board  will  submit  to  both  par- 
ties a  list  of  names  and  the  parties  will 
endeavor  by  mutual  agreement  to  settle 
upon  one  of  those  names.  If  this  fails, 
then  the  parties  will  accept  a  referee 
named  by  the  National  Defense  Media- 
tion Board.  The  submission  of  the  list 
shall  be  made  within  5  days;  and  if  the 
agreement  is  not  reached  within  an  ad- 
ditional 5  days,  the  appointment  shall 
be  made  by  the  Board.  It  is  mutually 
understood  and  agreed  that  the  decision 
of  the  referee  shall  be  final  and  binding 
upon  both  parties.  The  expense  of  the 
referee  shall  be  shared  equally  by  the 
parties. 

G.  The  Company  will  submit  to  the 
Union  a  full  list  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  discipline,  and  those 
rules  and  regulations  shall  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  contract.  Thereafter,  the 
Company  will  make  no  rule  or  regulation 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment and  no  rule  or  regulation  of  a  dis- 
criminatory character.  It  is  understood 
and  agreed  that  if  any  dispute  arises  as 
to  whether  any  rule  or  regulation  in  the 
submitted  list  of  any  proposed  new  rule 
or  regulation  is  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  or  is  of  discrim- 
inatory character,  that  dispute  shall  be 
treated  as  a  grievance  imder  the  contract. 

Wage  increases  to  be  granted 

H.  Within  2  days  after  the  signing  of 
the  agreement  and  the  resumption  of 
production,  negotiations  will  be  entered 
upon  between  the  parties  for  a  blanket 
increase  in  wages  and  those  negotiations 
wiU  be  carried  forward  to  a  completion 
as  promptly  as  possible ;  and  it  is  under- 
stood and  agreed  that  any  wage  increase 
granted  shall  be  retroactive  to  take  effect 
as  of  the  day  of  the  resumption  of  pro- 
duction. 

I.  The  agreement  shall  remain  in  force 

for  1  year  from  the  date  when  it  is  signed 

and  thereafter  from  year  to  year,  imless 

one  party  or  the  other  gives  notice  in 
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Next  4  months  may  be  crucial  in 
history  of  world,  says  Mr.  Knudsen 


Addressing  the  Military  Order,  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  New  York,  April  5, 
William  S.  Knudsen,  Director  General, 
OPM,  said  in  part: 

Over  across  the  ocean  a  battle  of  life 
and  death  is  being  fought — in  the  field. 
In  the  air,  and  in  the  shop.  Over  here, 
thank  God,  we  have  only  the  battle  of 
the  shop,  but  it  is  just  as  serious,  just  as 
important,  just  as  indispensable,  that  we 
may  not  be  in  the  same  position  here. 
We  must  plan  and  work  to  help  the  men 
who  are  fighting  for  their  liberty  and 
when  we  do  that  with  all  our  might,  we 
are  getting  in  shape  to  protect  ourselves 
for  what  might  come  later  if  it  becomes 
necessary. 

I  sometimes  am  afraid  that  we  haven't 
quite  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  bat- 
tle against  time.  The  next  four  months 
might  be  crucial  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  world  and  if  we  can  only  save  part 
of  a  month  in  these  four,  it  might  mean 
everything  in  our  future  and  the  future 
of  our  children. 

Largest  production  job  ever  undertaken 

The  launching  of  our  progi'am  was 
last  June.  Previous  to  that  time  small 
quantities  of  British  and  French  orders 
had  been  placed  in  the  United  States 
but  mostly  for  aircraft,  machine  tools, 
and  base  Materials.  With  the  American 
defense  program  instituted  in  June  it  was 
possible  to  place  over  12  billion  dollars 
worth  of  contracts  promptly.  Congress 
giving  final  authority  in  early  Septem- 
ber so  that  we  have  placed  today  prac- 
tically all  the  equipment  required  for 
1,200,000  men  and  heavy  equipment — 
meaning  guns,  tanks,  and  planes — for 
800,000  additional.  This  we  hope  to  have 
finished  by  the  end  of  1942.  The  addi- 
tional load  caused  by  the  lend-lease  bill 
and  the  British  orders  still  unfilled  adds 
60  percent  to  the  total  so  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  production  job,  the  approxi- 
mate size  of  which  is  28  billion  man- 
hours  to  do  in  27  months. 

This  is  the  biggest  job  ever  undertaken 
by  any  country  in  that  length  of  time 
and  it  will  require  the  maximum  coop- 
erative effort  of  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  United  States  to  get  it  done  on 
time. 

784  new  factories  more  than 
60  percent  completed 

We  have  done  a  lot  of  plant  con- 
struction In  the  last  8  months  and  we 


will  have  to  do  a  great  deal  more,  par- 
ticularly on  explosives,  but  the  main  job 
of  metalworklng  in  this  added  program 
will  and  must  be  to  find  existing  fac- 
tories where,  by  piecing  out  or  "farming 
out,"  so-called,  we  can  use  tools  we  now 
have,  to  do  machine  and  assembling 
work.  We  just  haven't  time  to  build  all 
the  new  factories  necessary  and  supply 
new  tools.  You  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  durir^  the  last  7  months 
we  have  actually  started  and  more  than 
60  percent  completed  784  new  factories 
at  a  cost  of  over  2  billion  dollars  of  which 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  was  furnished 
by  the  Government  and  the  balance 
privately  financed. 

New  plants  practically  ready 
for  production 

All  these  plants  will  be  in  operation 
within  the  next  4  to  6  months.  They 
cover  everything  from  gunpowder  to  air- 
planes and  are  only  a  percentage  of  what 
is  in  work  today. 

Aircraft  production  must 
double  by  August 

On  aircraft  we  got  a  pretty  fair  pro- 
duction, in  January  and  February  quite 
close  to  schedule,  but  to  meet  our  goal 
those  monthly  figures  have  to  double  by 
August  and  keep  on  doubling  until  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Machine  guns  close  to  schedule 

Thirty-caUber  machine  guns  are  close 
to  schedule.  Fifty-caliber  are  right  up 
to  the  notch  but  in  the  former  case  we 
are  striving  for  a  500-percent  increase 
in  monthly  production  by  the  end  of  the 
year  and  in  the  latter  case  nearly  a  1,000 
percent.  These  figures  roll  off  one's 
tongue  pretty  easily  but  just  try  to  in- 
crease something  tough  a  thousand 
times. 

Tank  production  held  up 

The  medium  tank,  program,  as  you 
probably  know,  has  been  deliberately  held 
up  because  of  the  necessity  of  giving 
machine  tool  priority  to  other  more 
critical  items.  Nevertheless,  we  will  start 
making  a  few  of  the  26-ton  tanks  in 
April  or  May  and  are  now  turning  out 
the  13-ton  tanks,  which  is  the  so-called 
light  tank,  at  a  fair  rate.  Even  so,  our 
present  schedule  must  be  doubled  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 


Explosive  plants  on  schedule 

Powder  production  and  TNT  have  been 
big  jobs  and  for  that  matter  still  are,  but, 
nevertheless,  a  vast  area  of  new  explo- 
sive plants  are  going  into  production  right 
on  schedule,  which  is  a  great  credit  to  all 
who  have  been  concerned  with  their  con- 
struction and  equipment. 

Small  arms  ahead  of  schedule 

Small  arms,  such  as  rifles  and  subma- 
chine guns,  are,  I  am  happy  to  say,  run- 
ning ahead  of  schedule,  but  one  can  never 
be  satisfied,  for  here  again  the  production 
of  the  one  has  to  be  stepped  up  a  hun- 
dred percent  before  the  end  of  the  year 
and  of  the  other  about  500  percent. 

Aluminum  production  increasing 
rapidly 

Next  to  the  management  problem  in 
production  there  is  a  raw  material  prob- 
lem as  well.  Fortunately,  most  of  the 
needed  [strategic]  products  can  be  pro- 
duced here  at  home.  Great  increases  in 
domestic  production  have  already  been 
effected.  Greater  increases  are  under 
way.  A  year  ago  we  were  producing 
25,000,000  pounds  of  aluminum  ingots  a 
month.  Today,  the  monthly  production 
exceeds  40,000,000  pounds.  Great  addi- 
tional plants  are  imder  construction  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  the  American  out- 
put of  aluminum  should  approximate 
70,000,000  pounds  a  month. 

Magnesium  capacity  doubled 

Similarly,  there  Is  a  great  increase  in 
the  demand  for  magnesium,  partly  due  to 
the  increased  production  of  airplanes,  but 
chiefly  because  of  the  development  of  the 
incendiary  bomb.  Capacity  of  this  in- 
dustry has  already  been  doubled  and 
plants  now  under  construction  should 
further  increase  it  sixfold. 

Housing 

Army  and  Navy  construction  is  better 
than  half  behind  us.  Group  housing — 
three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
worth — 44,500  buildings  and  95,000  tent 
frames  and  utilities  are  in  the  final  stages 
of  completion.  Much  of  the  basis  work 
for  the  Naval  base  facilities,  air  fields, 
storage  depots,  has  been  completed  and, 
during  the  next  few  months,  many  of 
these  new  facilities  will  be  available  for 
service. 

Shipbuilding  urgency  extreme 

And  now,  just  a  word  about  ships. 
Over  3,400  ships,  ranging  fror^  small 
boats  and  patrol  craft  to  large  tanker 
cargo  vessels  and  on  to  battleships  are  to 
be  built.    Along  with  this  Is  the  conver- 
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sion  and  modification  of  hundreds  of 
existing  craft.  A  gratifying  start  has 
been  made — some  new  ships  already  are 
being  delivered  ahead  of  schedule.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  only  a  start — this 
program  outstrips  anything  ever  at- 
tempted as  to  time,  volume,  and  com- 
plexity. The  urgency  for  speed  is  ex- 
treme. Skilled  workers — materials — ma- 
chinery— apparatus  and  management  are 
the  essential  components.  Even  though 
the  time  elements  in  shipbuilding  are 
long,  the  outlook  is  encouraging. 

Must  get  over  strike  epidemic 

The  labor  situation  during  the  last 
month  has  grown  worse  mostly  due  to 
organizational  and  jurisdictional  strikes. 
Strikes  like  the  Lackawanna,  Interna- 
tional Harvester,  and  Bethlehem  at 
Johnstown,  and  Ford  are  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  speeding  up  the  union  organ- 
ization effort  in  the  plants.  The  AUis- 
Chalmers  strike,  after  starting  out  as  a 
closed  shop  strike,  wound  up  as  a  union 
security  strike  after  a  lot  of  confusion  in 
wording  a  so-called  referee  clause  which, 
to  say  the  least,  was  ambiguous. 

The  Conciliation  Service  of  the  Labor 
Department,  the  OPM,  and  the  union 
tried  for  2  months  to  find  a  way  of  set- 
tling the  argument,  only  to  find  at  last 
that  the  original  strike  vote  was  fraudu- 
lent and  that  the  strike  was  called  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  membership.  A 
thing  like  this  is  very  hard  to  deal  with. 
The  fact  that  the  strike  vote  was  fraudu- 
lent was  gone  over  lightly.  The  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  men  came  back  to  work 
in  support  of  the  defense  job  was  given 
no  consideration.  The  fact  that  4,000,- 
000  hours  of  time  are  lost  in  order  to  find 
out  what  happens  to  a  union  man  who 
isn't  paying  his  dues  was  not  even  im- 
portant— the  important  part  was  that  the 
radical  leaders  with  the  help  of  other 
vmions  in  Milwaukee  and  vicinity  could 
show  the  State  and  the  Nation  where  to 
get  off — and  have  both  our  friends  and 
their  foes  across  the  water  have  this 
wonderful  piece  of  morale  builder  served 
with  their  next  morning's  breakfast. 

Many  small  strikes  in  specialty  shops 
often  tie  up  production  in  large  factories. 
Recently,  a  strike  in  a  small  foundry  on 
the  coast  threatened  the  whole  airplane 
production  in  that  area.  We  have  just 
got  to  get  over  this  strike  epidemic  which 
we  have  had  since  January.  The  hours 
lost  can  never  be  made  up  and  they  are 
precious.  Let  us  settle  the  disputes, 
large  and  small,  around  the  table  and 
keep  the  plant  going.  The  larger  per- 
centage of  the  men  went  to  work  and 
'lelpsd  defense. 


The  new  Mediation  Board  will  un- 
doubtedly perform  a  great  service  if  it 
can  induce  the  disputing  parties  to  work 
while  the  dispute  is  being  analyzed.  The 
OPM  had  some  early  successes  along  this 
line,  but  as  soon  as  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  found  out  that  there  were  no 
penalties  behind  the  effort  they  soon 
began  to  delay  and  hinder  the  efforts  of 
the  OPM  in  order  to  get  more  conces- 
sions. 

Strike  votes  should  be  supervised 

I  do  not  believe  that  legislation  against 
strikes  is  necessary  or  enforceable,  but 
I  do  believe  that  during  the  emergency 
period  a  definite  procedure  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  order  that  strikes  can  be  held 
to  a  minimum.  For  instance,  I  believe 
that  strike  votes  should  be  taken  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Labor  Department; 
I  believe  a  certain  minimum  of  time 
should  be  allowed  to  sift  the  dispute  both 
by  the  Conciliation  Service  and  the  Medi- 
ation Board  and  that  after  the  Board 
gives  its  findings  a  period  of  time  should 
be  allowed  before  the  strike  is  actually 
called.  With  a  procedure  like  this,  90 
percent  of  the  strikes  will  be  eliminated — 
and  they  must  be  or  our  program  will 
fail. 

Increased  wages  and  cost  of  living 

That  wages  may  rise  in  a  period  of  high 
industrial  activity  is  an  accepted  fact. 
The  problem  is  to  hold  the  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rise  in  living  cost,  and 
prevent  a  spiral  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely hard  to  recover.  The  desire  on 
both  sides  to  hold  wages  and  prices  in 
the  proper  relationship  is  the  number 
one  problem  in  economics  and  requires 
goodwill  in  extreme  measures.     . 

I  am  getting  all  out  of  patience  with  all 
this  talk  about  money.  This  is  no  time 
to  ask  for  quotations  on  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  If  we  are  going  to 
put  it  on  a  dollars-and-cents  basis,  how 
much  more  per  day  or  per  share  is  this 
defense  job  worth,  how  much  of  a  down 
.  payment  do  we  all  want  on  the  protection 
of  our  shores  and  our  homes  and  our 
democratic  institutions.  This  job  can't 
be  handled  with  money.  It  must  be 
handled  with  our  hearts. 

•    •    • 

New  labor  consultant  appointed 

Sidney  Hillman,  Associate  Director 
General,  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, on  March  29  announced  appoint- 
ment of  J.  C.  Lewis  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 


as  a  labor  consultant  on  the  staff  of  the 
OPM's  Labor  Division. 

Mr.  Lewis  will  devote  the  major  part 
of  his  time  to  finding  ways  and  means  of 
maintaining  continuity  of  employment  in 
plants  affected  by  the  establishment  of 
mandatory  priorities. 

Special  representative  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  since  1939,  Mr. 
Lewis  was  formerly  commissioner  of  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  and  for  16 
years  prior  to  that,  president  of  the  Iowa 
State  Federation  of  Labor.  In  1937  he 
went  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  as  tech- 
nical adviser  on  steel  and  coal  on  the 
staff  of  John  C.  Winant,  head  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  International 
Labor  Office. 

*    •    • 

Waste  material  dealers 
may  organize  committees 

The  Conservation  Unit  of  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  has  sug- 
gested to  the  National  Association  of 
Waste  Material  Dealers,  Inc.,  that  each 
branch  of  the  industry  it  represents  form 
small  defense  committees  to  meet  from 
time  to  time  with  the  Conservation 
Unit. 

Such  meetings  would  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suggesting  means  of  maintaining 
adequate  supplies  of  metals  and  mate- 
rials in  which  shortages  might  develop. 

The  industry  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Waste  Materials 
Dealers,  Inc.,  includes  dealers  in  second- 
ary nonferrous  metals — aluminum,  cop- 
E>er,  red  and  yellow  brass,  zinc,  nickel, 
lead,  and  tin;  rubber,  paper,  woolen 
rags,  and  cotton  rags. 

Representative  committees 

R.  E.  McConnell,  chief  of  the  Conser- 
vation Unit,  suggested  in  a  letter  to 
Charles  Haskins,  of  New  York,  secretary 
of  the  Association,  that  each  of  the  sug- 
gested committees  have  the  pledged 
support  of  the  group  they  represent  "so 
as  to  speak  authoritatively  for  their 
branch  of  the  industry." 

A  similar  arrangement  is  said  to  have 
produced  close  cooperation  between  the 
Government  and  the  industry  during  the 
World  War. 

Mr.  Haskins  was  asked  to  work  out  an 
arrangement  whereby  Independent 
groups  and  individuals  in  the  industry 
would  be  represented  properly  on  the 
committees.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon 
the  desirability  of  appointing  committee 
members  in  such  a  manner  that  sup- 
pliers in  the  east,  middlewest,  south,  and 
west  would  all  be  represented. 
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Canada  takes  title  to  plant  expansions — 
Britain  uses  same  procedure  where  necessary 


In  an  address  before  the  Practising 
Law  Institute,  New  York,  March  24,  on 
defense  amortization  procedure  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  David  Ginsburg,  legal 
adviser,  Price  Stabilization  Division, 
NDAC,  included  a  brief  summary  of 
foreign  experience. 

Of  this  Mr.  Ginsburg  said:  "It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  accurate,  detailed 
information  regarding  the  tax  experience 
abroad.  Accordingly,  the  information 
contained  in  this  section  is  not  to  be 
relied  upon  as  a  definitive  statement  of 
Canadian  or  'British  experience.  It 
merely  embodies  a  summary  of  the  often 
conflicting  information  we  have  been 
able  to  gather." 

Of  the  experiences  of  Britain  and 
Canada,  Mr.  Ginsburg  stated: 

Foreign  experience  was  helpful  but  of- 
fered no  ready-made  solution  to  the  basic 
problems  that  arose  out  of  our  own 
World  War  experience.  Canada's  legis- 
lation resembles  our  own  1918  statute, 
but  private  financing  of  plant  expansion 
U  not  very  important  in  Canada. 

90  percent  Government-owned 

Almost  90  percent  of  all  plant  expan- 
sion there  has  been  financed  and  is  owned 
by  the  Government,  although  operated 
and  managed  by  private  industry.  The 
question  of  amortization,  therefore.  Is 
important  only  as  to  relatively  few  cases 
which  are  privately  financed. 

Depreciation  rates  get  individual  attention 

No  statute  in  Canada  fixes  allowable 
rates  of  depreciation.  Rates  are  estab- 
lished in  the  discretion  of  a  War  Con- 
tracts Depreciation  Board,  composed  of 
a  tax  expert,  an  industrialist,  and  a 
judge,  which  operates  in  conjunction 
with  the  income  tax  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  National  Revenue.  Appli- 
cations are  made  to  the  Board  and  the 
Board  acts  on  each  individual  applica- 
tion, making  recommendations  to  the 
minister  of  national  revenue  regarding 
the  period  of  amortization  applicable  in 
each  case. 

War  contracts  only 

The  name  of  the  Board  is  significant — 
the  War  Contracts  Depreciation  Board. 
No  one  is  entitled  to  a  special  amortiza- 
tion allowance  unless  he  has  a  "war  con- 
tract," which  is  defined  to  include  sub- 
contracts and  letters  of  intent.  Tlie 
Board  determines  whether  a  particular 
applicant  has  a  "war  contract."     The 


Board  also  determines  before  a  manu- 
facturer is  entitled  to  the  special  amorti- 
zation allowance,  the  amount  of  the 
capital  expenditures,  and  whether  they 
are  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the 
manufacturer  to  fill  his  war  contract. 

Post-war  value  determined  now 

Most  interesting  of  all,  the  Board 
further  determines  what  part,  if  any, 
of  the  capital  expenditures  incurred  have 
no  reasonable  post-war  value.  Special 
depreciation  or  amortization  is  allowed 
only  on  the  amount  of  capital  expendi- 
tures determined  to  have  no  post-war 
value. 

After  making  these  several  determi- 
nations, the  Canadian  Board  issues  a 
Certificate  of  Special  Depreciation  to 
the  Minister  of  National  Revenue,  em- 
bodying its  conclusions. 

The  Canadian  procedure  thus  seems 
to  be  the  very  opposite  of  our  World  War 
legislation.  Under  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1918  the  amount  of  amortization  allow- 
ances to  be  made  depended  upon  post- 
war determinations  of  post-war  useful 
value. 

The  Canadian  procedure,  however,  im- 
poses upon  the  Depreciation  Board  the 
difficult  task  of  making  an  immediate 
determination  of  post-war  value.  To  me 
that  task  seems  impossible.  I  asked  a 
faculty  member  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, who  is  our  consultant  on  Cana- 
dian defense  matters,  how  the  Board 
made  its  determinations.  He  replied 
that,  as  best  he  could  tell,  the  Board 
simply  granted  the  applicant's  request  as 
to  the  rate  of  depreciation  to  be  fixed. 
Often  as  short  a  time  as  2  years  is 
allowed  as  the  amortization  period. 

Canadian  procedure  not  adaptable  to  U.  S. 

Prom  our  point  of  view  the  Canadian 
procedure  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  difS- 
cult  enough  to  estimate  post-war  value 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  let  alone  attempt 
to  estimate  post-emergency  value  now. 
In  fact,  from  all  indications,  the  Cana- 
dian Board  is  not  attempting  any  such 
determination.  It  merely  assumes  that 
every  capital  expenditure  today  is  made 
for  war  purposes  and  seems  to  allow 
amortization  over  the  contract  period. 

But  as  I  have  said,  tax  amortization 
isn't  very  important  in  Canada.  As  of 
February  15,  1941,  the  Board  handled 
only  150  cases.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  applications  for  the  special 
amortization    deduction    were    allowed. 


and  25  were  denied.  The  great  majority 
of  applicants  were  companies  engaged  in 
making  machine  tools,  gauges,  and  basic 
steels. 

The  principal  defect  of  the  Canadian 
procedure,  it  has  been  found,  is  that  the 
Board  cannot  act  legally  until  the  con- 
tract is  executed  or  a  letter  of  intent  is 
issued.  The  difficulty  is  that  manufac- 
turers naturally  will  not  invest  their 
money  in  plant  expansion  unless  they 
know  whether  they  will  be  allowed  a 
special  amortization  deduction  and  what 
the  rate  of  deduction  will  be.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  therefore,  the  Board  has 
been  forced  to  give  unofBcial  opinions 
before  expansion  is  begun. 

Government  guarantees  to  make 
up  unamortized  balance 

Whether  Canada  permits  rapid  amor- 
tization for  the  purpose  of  determining 
costs  and  fixing  prices  of  war  supplies,  is 
uncertain.  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  distinction  between  amortization  for 
tax  purposes  and  amortization  for  price 
purposes  is  not  clearly  recognized,  so  that 
probably  in  many  cases  amortization  in 
price  is  permitted. 

Moreover,  Canada  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  if  none  of  the  measures  I  have 
mentioned  enables  the  manufacturer  to 
recoup  his  full  outlay,  the  Government 
will  guarantee  to  make  up  the  unamor- 
tized balance.  If  this  is  done,  Canada 
bears  the  risk  and  actually  pays  for  the 
facilities,  yet  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  no  attempt  is  being  made  to 
identify  or  protect  the  Government's  re- 
sultant interest.  Business,  in  Canada, 
therefore,  is  being  extraordinarily  well 
paid  for  financing  10  percent  of  the  new 
plants. 

British  government  steps  in  after 
"Battle  of  Britain" 

The  British  experience  proved  ex- 
tremely helpful.  Private  financing  of 
plant  expansion  is  encouraged  in  Eng- 
land but  if  a  manufacturer  has  no  fi- 
nancial resources  or  is  unwilling  to  use 
them,  or  if  very  high  rates  of  amortiza- 
tion or  other  unacceptable  conditions 
are  demanded  from  the  Government  as  a 
purchaser,  the  British  Government  will 
finance  plant  expansion  itself.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  policy  was  not  established 
until  after  France  had  fallen  and  the 
"Battle  of  Britain"  had  begun. 

Title  to  the  new  facilities  is  retained 

by   the  Government  but  the   plant   is 

operated     by     private     manufacturers. 

Sometimes  the  entire  cost  of  operation 

(.Continued  on  page  12) 
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Cooperative  plan  to 
conserve  vital  materials 


A  three-point  plan  to  conserve  essen- 
tial defense  materials  through  voluntary 
cooperation  by  manufacturers,  merchan- 
disers, and  the  public  v^as  announced 
April  4  by  the  conservation  unit  of  the 
OfBce  of  Production  Management. 

Three-point  plan 

The  three  points  of  the  plan  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Conferences  with  committees  repre- 
senting manufacturers  and  processors  to 
discuss  possible  substitutions  and  other 
savings  to  be  made  voluntarily  in  event 
of  materials  shortages. 

2.  Conferences  with  representatives  of 
merchandisers  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  featuring  goods  made  from  plentiful 
materials. 

3;  Appeals  to  consumers  to  use  sub- 
stitutes in  cases  where  shortages  exist  or 
are  imminent. 

Robert  E.  McConnell,  Chief  of  the  Con- 
servation Unit,  expressed  belief  that  all 
the  interested  groups  would  be  glad  to 
cooperate  so  that  more  of  the  vital  ma- 
terials would  be  available  for  defense 
industries. 

Immediate  steps  to  enforce  plan 

Taking  steps  immediately  to  put  the 
'plan  into  effect,  Mr.  McConnell  sent  let- 
ters to  a  number  of  tin-can  manufactur- 
ers and  to  mail-order  houses  and  other 
large  merchandisers,  asking  them  to  at- 
tend separate  meetings  here  shortly. 

Two  meetings  scheduled 

He  Invited  the  tin-can  manufacturers 
to  attend  a  meeting  in  his  ofBce  at  10 
a.  m.,  Wednesday,  April  16,  to  discuss 
these  subjects: 

•  1.  Nonessential  civilian  uses  of  tin- 
can  containers  in  which  a  reduction 
might  be  effected  with  the  least  hardship 
in  the  event  that  an  emergency  creates 
a  tin  shortage. 

2.  Possible  substitutes  that  might  be 
used  to  accomplish  such  reductions. 

3.  Changes  that  would  be  necessary 
in  related  industries  If  tin  consumption 
of  can  manufacturers  were  reduced  by 
various  percentages. 


4.  General  suggestions. 

Mr.  McConnell  wrote  also  to  Mr.  Sew- 
ell  L.  Avery,  of  Chicago,  president  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.;  Mr.  M.  J.  Spie- 
gel, Jr.,  of  Chicago,  president  of  Spiegel, 
Inc.;  Mr.  T.  J.  Carney,  of  Chicago,  pres- 
ident of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.;  Mr.  W. 
W.  Humphrey,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  pres- 
ident of  the  Western  Auto  Supply  Co.; 
Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  of  New  York  City, 
the  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores,  and 
Maurice  L.  Strauss,  of  Philadelphia, 
president  of  Pep  Boys.  These  merchan- 
disers were  asked  to  send  representa- 
tives to  a  meeting  in  his  office  at  10  a.  m. 
Tliursday,  April  17,  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  reducing  civilian  consumption  of 
articles  made  from  critical  and  strategic 
materials  in  which  shortages  might 
develop. 

"It  may  be  possible  through  a  volun- 
tary shift  of  merchandising  emphasis  to 
obtain  highly  desirable  savings,"  Mr. 
McConnell  said. 

Efforts  should  prove  adequate 

He  expressed  belief  that  voluntary  co- 
operation by  manufacturers,  processors, 
and  merchandisers  would  go  far  toward 
accomplishing  the  necessary  conserva- 
tion. Appeals  to  consumers  to  direct 
their  buying  to  goods  made  of  plentiful 
materials  will  ordinarily  be  made,  he 
added,  only  in  the  event  that  results  of 
the  other  cooperative  efforts  prove 
inadequate. 

The  possibilities  of  conservation  by 
voluntary  cooperation  will  be  explored 
concerning  other  materials,  such  as 
aluminum,  nickel,  neoprene,  tungsten, 
zinc,  chromite,  graphite,  manganese, 
quartz  crystals,  rubber,  bauxite,  and 
copper. 

•    •    * 

Plane  deliveries  for  March 

The  Office  of  Production  Management 
announced  April  4  that  during  March, 
1,216  airplanes  were  delivered  by  United 
States  manufacturers  to  the  Army,  Navy, 
British,  other  governments,  and  com- 
mercial airlines.  1,074  were  delivered  to 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  the  British. 


Steps  to  minimize  shortage 
of  measuring  instruments 

The  Office  of  Production  Management 
suggested  to  manufacturers  April  1  that 
a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  micrometer 
calipers,  delicate  measuring  instruments 
used  to  measure  bearings  and  other  ma- 
chine parts,  can  be  minimized  by  two 
methods. 

First,  in  cases  where  micrometer  cali- 
pers are  essential  to  accurate  work,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  use  of  available 
instruments  be  spread  among  more  work- 
men. 

Second,  where  caliper  gages  or  other 
tools  of  secondary  precision  will  result  in 
satisfactory  workmanship,  such  instru- 
ments, which  are  more  plentiful,  should 
be  used. 

Wider  use  of  available  instruments 

In  factories  where  more  men  are  being 
added  and  where  each  old  employe  owns 
a  micrometer  but  does  not  use  it  con- 
stantly, the  operating  company  should 
purchase  or  borrow  these  tools  and  issue 
them  to  the  men  when  needed. 

"This  would  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  additional  purchases  and  the  company 
could  reissue  the  micrometers  or  replace 
them  at  a  later  date,"  said  a  statement 
from  the  Industrial  Supply  Section  of 
the  Production  Division,  OPM. 

Micrometer  calipers  are  used  to  meas- 
ure ball  bearings,  connecting-rod  bear- 
ings, pistons,  and  many  other  machine 
parts.  Some  of  them  are  graduated  to 
one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

Twenty-five  percent  increase 

Officials  of  the  Industrial  Supply  Sec- 
tion said  that  production  of  micrometers 
had  increased  about  25  percent  in  the 
last  90  days,  due  largely  to  the  training 
of  additional  employes.  Further  expan- 
sion, both  through  the  training  of  more 
workers  for  additional  operating  shifts 
and  the  acquisition  of  additional  equip- 
ment, is  scheduled. 

•    •    * 

Defense  orders  revive 
beehive  coke  industry 

Samuel  E.  Hackett,  chief  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Unit  in  the  Production  Divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, made  a  survey  April  4  of  addi- 
tional beehive  coke  ovens  that  can  be 
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brought  into  operation  In  the  Latrobe, 
Connellsvllle,  and  Uniontown  areas  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Defense  orders  placed  with  the  "Steel 
Industry  have  already  brought  about  the 
revival  of  a  large  part  of  the  beehive 
coke-making  industry. 

Old-style  ovens  restored  for  use 

Approximately  10,000  of  the  old-style 
beehive  coke  ovens  in  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Alabama,  and  Colo- 
rado have  been  rehabilitated  and  re- 
turned to  service  in  recent  months.  The 
object  of  Mr.  Hackett's  trip,  and  of  sur- 
veys to  be  made  later  in  other  States,  is 
to  determine  how  many  of  the  addi- 
tional 4,000  beehive  ovens  known  to  be 
in  existence  can  be  brought  Into  opera- 
tion. 

Puts  men  to  work 

Defense  officials  believe  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  beehive  coke  production  to 
reach  9,000,000  tons  per  year.  The  re- 
vival of  the  industry  thus  far  is  esti- 
mated to  have  provided  employment  for 
from  15,000  to  18,000  men,  not  includ- 
ing miners  required  to  get  out  the  coal 
fed  into  the  ovens.  Additional  employ- 
ment will  be  provided  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  additional  ovens  found 
subject  to  rehabilitation. 

Beehive  ovens  provide  a  quick  but  less 
efficient  means  of  producing  coke.  In 
recent  years  they  had  been  practically 
abandoned  in  most  areas,  due  to  the  in- 
troduction of  byproduct  coke  ovens  at 
the  steel  plants. 

The  revival  of  the  beehive  industry 
thus  far  has  been  gratifying  to  the  Office 
of  Production  Management.  It  has  been 
helpful  also  to  the  communities  directly 
affected.  Previously,  the  decline  of  the 
ovens  had  produced  unemployment  and 
material  decreases  in  real  estate  values. 

The  ovens  are  owned  by  a  large  number 
of  different  companies. 

•    *    • 


Engineers  discover  tungsten  ore  in  Idaho — 
vital  material  for  high-speed  cutting  tools 


New  chief  in 
Production  Division 


Appointment  of  Samuel  Richard 
Fuller,  Jr.,  as  chief  of  the  Materials 
Branch,  Division  of  Production,  Office 
of  Production  Management,  was  an- 
nounced April  3  by  John  D.  Biggers, 
director  of  the  Production  Division. 

Mr.  P^iller  replaces  W.  A.  Harriman, 
former  chief  of  the  branch,  who  Is  now 
on  duty  in  London  as  a  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  President. 


A  high-grade  deposit  of  tungsten  ore, 
vital  defense  material,  has  been  dis- 
covered jointly  by  engineers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  geologists  of  the 
Geological  Survey. 

The  ore  was  found  in  the  Yellow  Pine 
District,  Valley  County,  Idaho. 

Since  the  maximum  dimensions  of  the 
ore  deposit  have  not  yet  been  determined, 
no  estimate  of  the  reserve  tonnage  of 
this  strategic  mineral  Is  available  now, 
but  sufficient  information  already  has 
been  secured  to  indicate  that  the  dis- 
covery may  be  one  of  great  Importance. 

Antimony  ore  in  same  region 

In  addition,  the  presence  of  large  re- 
serves of  antimony  ore  in  central  Idaho 
has  been  determined.  The  limits  of  the 
antimony  ore  deposit,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  have  not  been  deter- 
mined as  yet,  but  enough  already  has 
been  learned  of  its  extent  and  grade  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  it  comprises  an 
important  strategic  reserve  of  this  vital 
mineral. 

Tungsten  and  antimony  are  listed  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  as 
strategic  materials. 

The  United  States  is  dependent  largely 
upon  foreign  sources  for  adequate  sup- 
plies of  tungsten  and  antimony,  both 
of  which  have  highly  important  military 
and  civilian  uses. 

Tungsten  for  cutting  tools 

Tungsten  has  the  faculty  of  Imparting 
great  hardness  to  steel  and  for  this  reason 
its  principal  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
special  alloy  steels  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  high-speed  cutting  tool  steels 
containing  up  to  20  percent  tungsten. 
Such  steels  are  self -hardening  and  retain 
their  cutting  edge  even  at  high  tempera- 
tures. Other  alloy  steels,  containing 
smaller  amounts  of  tungsten,  are  used 
in  the  production  of  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dustrial products  and  military  equipment 
such  as  projectiles,  ordnance,  and  armor 
plate.  Most  of  the  world's  tungsten  ore 
has  been  coming  from  China,  and  minor 
percentages  have  been  supplied  princi- 
pally by  British  India  and  British  Malaya. 

Antimony  for  bullets  and  shrapnel 

Antimony  has  many  uses  which  are 
essential  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
It  is  used  in  bullets  and  shrapnel.    Large 
quantities  of  the  metal  alloyed  with  lead . 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  storage 


batteries.  It  is  used  also  in  many  other 
alloys,  such  as  type  metal,  babbitt,  and 
other  bearing  metals,  and  in  antimonial 
lead  which  is  important  in  chemical  plant 
construction.  The  United  States  for- 
merly obtained  a  very  large  portion  of  its 
antimony  from  China  but  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  smelters  in  the  United  States 
dependence  has  shifted  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Other  mineral  surveys  progressing 

In  addition  to  the  ores  of  tungsten  and 
antimony,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, has  examined  domestic  deposits  of 
chromium,  manganese,  mercury,  nickel, 
and  tin.  As  of  March  15,  exploratory 
operations  have  been  conducted  on  32 
deposits  in  12  States,  of  which  7  projects 
have  been  completed,  3  have  been  re- 
cessed because  of  weather  conditions,  and 
22  are  still  active.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
plans  to  start  work  in  6  other  areas  at  an 
early  date. 

*    *    • 

30,000,000  additional  pounds 
of  aluminum  to  be  produced 
with  Bonneville  power 

Columbia  River  power  has  taken  on 
an  added  share  of  the  national  defense. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration will  deliver  27,000  kilowatts 
under  existing  contracts  to  the  third  unit 
of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America's  metal 
reduction  plant  near  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Delivery  will  be  made  through  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration's  re^* 
cently  expanded  substation  near  the 
Aluminum  Co.  site  and  through  its  huge 
power  distribution'  station  at  Ampere, 
just  north  of  Vancouver. 

Present  production  total 
of  90  million  pounds 

The  new  power  delivery  will  increase 
the  Aluminum  Co.'s  Pacific  Northwest 
production  of  pig  metal  from  a  little  over 
60  million  pounds  per  year  to  90  million 
pounds  per  year.  Although  first  delivery 
of  the  new  power  will  be  27,000  kilowatts, 
the  company  will  rapidly  increase  its 
demand  until  its  new  unit  will  be  taking 
32,500  kilowatts. 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 


Freight  traffic  shows  increase  this  year 


Based  upon  the  best  information 
available,  it  is  apparent  that  both  the 
railroad  and  motor  carrier  industries  are 
enjoying  substantial  increases  In  traflBc 
volume,  Ralph  Budd,  Transportation 
Commissioner,  declared  today. 

Accurate  record  of  the  volume  of  trans- 
portation service  the  railroads  are  being 
currently  called  upon  to  render  is  avail- 
able in  the  weekly  carloading  reports 
compiled  and  published  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads.  These  fig- 
ures show  that  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1941  (the  13-week  period  ending 
March  29)  the  railroads  originated  a 
total  of  9,382,201  carloadings  as  com- 
pared to  8,170,530  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1940,  an  increase  of  14.8  per- 
cent. 

Railroad  carloadings 

Railroad  carloadings  in  recent  weeks 
have  shown  greater  increases  over  cor- 
responding weeks  in  1940  than  is  repre- 
sented in  the  cumulative  figures  for  the 
year  to  date.  For  example,  in  the  week 
ended  March  29  total  loadings  were  792,- 
125  cars,  representing  an  increase  of  25.9 
percent  over  the  corresponding  week  in 
1940,  with  increases  being  recorded  in 
all  major  commodity  classifications  as 
follows : 

WEEKLY  CARLOADINGS  AS  OF  MARCH  29, 1941 


1941 

1640 

Per- 
cent of 

in- 
crease 

Grain  and  grain  products.. 
Livestock         

36,954 
10,  395 
168,  827 
13,  785 
40,026 
16,  602 
IGl,  119 
344, 618 

34,640 

9.689 

127,  929 

8,540 

31,930 

10, 175 

147,  305 

268, 913 

7.0 
8.4 

Coal                      

32.0 

Coke 

61.4 

40.4 

Ore                          

62.2 

Merchandise,  1.  c.  1 

9.4 
33.1 

Total               .  .  .. 

792, 125 
9,  382,  201 

628, 921 
8,  170,  530 

25.9 

Cumulative  13  weeks 

14.8 

Motor  traffic 

Reports  compiled  by  the  American 
Trucking  Association  showing  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  motor-carrier  traf- 
fic volume  cover  monthly  periods  and, 
by  reason  of  the  large  number  of  In- 
dividual companies  involved,  do  not  pur- 
port to  cover  the  entire  industry.  How- 
ever, the  reports  received  show  a  com- 
parison of  the  particular  companies 
reporting  and  provide  a  measuring  stick 


which  imdoubtedly  is  representative  of 
the  entire  industry.  For  February,  re- 
ports were  received  from  198  motor  car- 
riers operating  in  33  States.  These  car- 
riers reported  an  aggregate  of  1,189,775 
tons  in  February  as  compared  to  921,058 
tons  in  February  1940,  or  an  increase  of 
29.2  percent. 

Effects  of  coal  strike 

Coal  is  a  very  important  item,  as  will 
be  noted,  in  the  total  railroad  volume, 
and  the  cessation  of  mining  operations 
will,  if  prolonged,  result  in  a  reduction 
In  coal  volume  which  will  be  reflected  in 
the  subsequent  weeks'  total  loadings. 
Based  on  earlier  records,  it  is  possible 
that  total  weekly  coal  loadings  might 
recede  to  a  figure  as  low  as  50  to  60  thou- 
sand cars  weekly  so  long  as  mining  oper- 
ations are  affected  by  strike.  However, 
shipments  from  stock  piles,  which  are 
now  larger  than  usual,  may  result  in 
maintaining  loadings  at  a  somewhat 
higher  level. 

Great  Lakes  traffic 

The  loss  in  coal  loadings  which  may  re- 
sult from  present  coal  stoppage,  Mr. 
Budd  pointed  out,  may  be  partially  off- 
set by  heavier  ore  loadings  during  April 
than  were  recorded  during  April  of  1940. 
Steps  are  under  way  which  are  calculated 
to  permit  opening  of  lake  navigation 
earlier  than  in  1940,  and  with  the  pro- 
gram set  up  calling  for  maximum  trans- 
portation of  ore  via  the  Lakes  in  order 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  steel  indus- 
try for  capacity  production,  no  time  will 
be  lost  in  getting  ore  shipments  under 
way  at  the  maximum  rate  which  can  be 
handled  by  the  fleet  operating  on  the 
lakes.  These  lake  ore  shipments  are  re- 
flected in  rail  loadings  because  of  the  rail 
movement  from  Minnesota  mines  to  head 
of  the  lakes  and  in  some  instances,  sub- 
sequent rail  movement  from  lower  lake 
ports. 

Peak  demand  expected  in  fall 

A  danger  in  evaluating  the  present  rail 
loadings,  according  to  Mr.  Budd,  is  fail- 
ure to  appreciate  that  later  on  in  the  year 
we  will  be  comparing  with  a  level  of  load- 
ings in  1940  after  the  defense  program 
got  under  way  which  Is  relatively  higher 
than  the  1940  level  with  which  we  are 
now  comparing.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed 
because  carloadings  at  the  end  of  March 


are  approximately  26  percent  over  1940 
that  they  will  show  a  similar  percentage 
Increase  during  the  peak  period  in  the 
fall.  The  first  and  second  quarters  of 
1940  were  not  heavy  loading  periods. 

The  relationship  between  car  supply 
and  demand  is  constantly  a  subject  of 
study,  and  estimates  of  total  loadings 
received  from  various  sources  are  being 
currently  reviewed  and  information  given 
to  the  railroad  industry  upon  which  they 
can  act  where  necessary  to  the  end  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  cars  and  locomo- 
tives may  be  made  available  to  take  care 
of  the  peak  transportation  demand 
which  will  be  experienced  in  the  fall. 
An  enlightened  study  of  the  present 
trend  of  carloadings  does  not  indicate 
any  present  danger  of  serious  transpor- 
tation difBculties  of  any  kind  during  the 
peak  loading  period  this  fall  providing 
cars  are  not  used  for  storage  purposes. 
All  activities  of  the  Transportation  Di- 
vision are  directed  to  the  prevention  of 
any  such  misuse. 

•    •    • 

Last  of  contracts  awarded 
for  200  cargo  vessels 

Contracts  for  all  of  the  200  standard 
design  cargo  vessels  in  the  Maritime 
Commission's  emergency  shipbuilding 
program  have  been  cleared  with  the 
Office  of  Pi-oduction  Management  and 
signed,  it  was  announced  April  4  by  the 
Commission. 

The  last  contract  to  be  cleared  and 
signed  is  for  25  ships  to  be  built  by 
Delta  Shipbuilding  Ca,  Inc.  on  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Louisiana  Shipyards,  Inc., 
at  New  Orleans,  La.  Delta  Shipbuilding 
Co.  is  a  Louisiana  corporation  and  a 
subsidiary  of  American  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the 
company  will  produce  the  first  ship 
within  389  days  from  the  effective  date, 
March  18,  and  the  last  of  the  25  vessels 
is  to  be  completed  within  800  days. 

Construction  cost 

The  base  construction  cost  of  the  25 
ships  is  to  be  $37,500,000,  the  contractor 
to  receive  a  fee  of  $110,000  a  vessel, 
which  can  be  reduced  to  $60,000  in  event 
of  late  delivery  or  excessive  costs,  or  in- 
creased to  $140,000  per  ship  for  expe- 
dited delivery  and  reduced  costs. 
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Plant  expansions 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
is  paid  by  the  Government  and  the  man- 
ufacturer acts  only  as  agent,  receiving  a 
management  fee. 

Sometimes  the  Government  plant  Is 
operated  on  what  is  known  as  "a  modified 
commercial  basis"  under  which  the  man- 
ufacturer contributes  the  working  capi- 
tal and  pays  all  maintenance  charges. 
The  Government  enters  into  ordinary 
supply  contracts  but  the  prices  exclude 
any  charge  for  depreciation  or  amorti- 
zation of  the  capital  assets  owned  by  the 
Government.  If  the  Government  assets 
are  used  for  non-Government  orders,  a 
rental  is  paid  by  the  contractor. 

Deduction  allowed  for  excess 
profits  tax  only 

To  encourage  private  financing  the 
British  Government  allows  a  rapid 
amortization  deduction  but  only  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  100  percent  ex- 
cess profits  tax.  Under  this  deduction, 
a  manufacturer  who  has  financed  plant 
expansion  after  January  1,  1937,  may 
obtain  an  amortization  allowance  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  original 
cost  of  the  facilities  and  their  value  as 
of  a  date  to  be  determined  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  loss  in  value,  however,  must 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  facilities  on 
such  date  have  wholly  or  partially  be- 
come obsolete  or  unnecessary  as  a  result 
of  conditions  caused  by  rearmament  and 
war. 

Britain  not  lenient 

The  English  legislation,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  hke  our  World  War  legislation, 
thus  postpones  to  a  subsequent  date  a 
determination  of  the  amount  of  capital 
loss  suffered.  The  same  difficulties  of 
valuation  which  were  experienced  by  us 
during  the  last  war  will  doubtless  be 
experienced  by  England. 

But  special  amortization  allowances  in 
England  are  granted  only  for  pui-poses 
of  computing  the  excess  profits  tax  and 
not  in  computing  the  normal  income 
tax  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
English  Government  does  not  permit 
new  facilities  to  be  amortized  in  price  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  the  normal  charge 
for  depreciation.  The  English  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  Is  not  giving  plants 
away. 

Inducement  for  private  ciircraft  financing 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  British 
financing    I    should    like    to    mention. 


During  the  rearmament  period  before 
the  war,  England,  in  order  to  encourage 
expansion  of  aircraft  facilities,  permit- 
ted an  aircraft  firm,  which  could  show 
that  it  expanded  its  plant  to  meet  Gov- 
ernment orders  in  excess  of  the  capacity 
needed  to  fill  orders  from  any  source 
over  a  given  two-year  period,  to  submit 
a  claim  for  the  difference  between  the 
depreciated  value  of  the  excess  plant  and 
its  market  value  as  of  the  time  the  claim 
was  filed.  The  contracts  generally  pro- 
vided that  such  claims  were  not  to  be 
filed  until  after  the  emergency  was  over. 
This  arrangement,  known  as  the  "cap- 
ital clause,"  raising  as  it  does  difficult 
problems  of  valuation,  has  been  little 
used  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

*  •    • 

Complacency  is  Public 
Enemy  No.  1 

Under  Secretary  of  War  Patterson, 
addressing  the  Washington  Rotary  Club, 
April  2,  said  complacency  is  "Public 
Enemy  Number  1— a  doughtier  foe  than 
any  fifth  column,  foreign  agent,  or 
saboteur." 

Mr.  Patterson  stated:  "You  have 
heard  much  of  the  delays  in  the  defense 
program.  You  have  heard  little  of  the 
projects  that  are  ahead  of  schedule. 
The  delays  are  serious  to  the  extent 
that  any  lost  moment  Is  serious,  and 
when  I  have  said  that  I  have  said  the 
worst.  But  the  most  serious  of  all  de- 
lays is  the  slowness  •  *  •  to  com- 
prehend the  extent,  the  importance,  and 
the  objectives  of  the  defense  program." 

The  defense  program  is  a  completely 
national  program,  aimed  at  the  defense 
of  all  States,  cities,  and  people,  Mr. 
Patterson  said.  "If  we  have  placed  a 
small-arms  plant  in  the  city  of  X  in- 
stead of  the  city  of  Z,  it  Is  because  we 
felt  that  the  larger  and  paramount  In- 
terest of  the  Nation  would  best  be  served 
by  such  an  award." 

•  •    • 

Soldier's  shoe  allowance 
increased 

Effective  July  1,  1941,  the  allowance 
of  shoes  for  each  soldier  in  the  Army 
will  be  Increased  from  two  to  three  pairs 
for  each  man.  When  current  stocks  of 
garrison  shoes  are  exhausted,  only 
service  shoes  will  be  issued  on  allow- 
ances. The  service  shoes  are  heavier 
than  the  garrison  shoes,  and  therefore 
are  more  practicable  and  more  durable 
for  maneuvers  and  field  service. 


SHOE  PRICES  TO  BE  CURBED 

Predictions  of  an  immediate  general 
increase  of  10  percent  in  shoe  prices,  at- 
tributed to  Maxey  Jarman,  president  of 
the  General  Shoe  Corporation  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  are  not  warranted  by  his 
statements,  according  to  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Jarman  to  Miss  Harriet  Elliott,  con- 
sumer commissioner  of  the  Office  for 
Emergency  Management,  Miss  Elliott  an- 
nounced April  7.  The  predictions  of  a 
shoe  price  rise  were  based  on  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Jarman,  interpreting  the 
results  of  a  conference  with  shoe  manu- 
facturers held  by  Miss  Elliott  on  March 
27. 

"Mr.  Jarman  has  Informed  me,"  Miss 
Elliott  said,  "that  he  was  astonished  to 
see  the  statement  attributed  to  him  since 
he  did  not  say  that  he  anticipated  an 
immediate  advance  in  shoe  prices,  and 
mentioned  10  percent  only  as  a  maximum 
Increase  which  might  possibly  occur  In 
some  extreme  cases." 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  manufac- 
turers attending  Miss  Elliott's  conference 
that  shoe  prices  will  not  advance  beyond 
Increases  in  costs,  and  that  the  present 
outlook  is  for  not  more  than  moderate 
increases.  Miss  Elliott  stated  that  Mr. 
Jarman's  views  as  now  clarified  are  In 
agreement  with  those  expressed  at  the 
shoe  conference. 

•    •    • 

Machine  replaces  man  in 
signing  Army  checks 

The  long  period  of  time  required  by 
Army  finance  officers  In  signing  thou- 
sands of  checks  in  the  larger  Army  posts, 
has  been  enormously  lessened  by  the  use 
at  31  posts  and  stations,  of  a  special  ma- 
chine for  affixing  signatures.  Machines 
are  used  only  in  finance  offices  which  Is- 
sue 10,000  or  more  checks  every  month, 
and  may  be  used  only  with  the  specific 
authority  and  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

With  the  machine,  signing  any  number 
of  checks  from  10,000  up  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  matter  of  minutes,  where  sign- 
ing any  like  number  previously  was  sev- 
eral days'  work  for  the  finance  ofilcer. 

The  machine  operates  somewhat  on 
the  principle  of  a  postage  stamping  ma- 
chine. After  the  meter  has  been  set  to 
sign  a  given  number  of  checks,  the 
finance  officer  obtains  the  die  containing 
the  signature  from  a  vault.  Three  dif- 
ferent keys  are  necessary  to  unlock  the 
various  parts  of  the  machine  to  permit 
setting  the  die  in  the  proper  place. 
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PRIORITIES  .  .  . 


Million  pounds  of  synthetic  rubber 
allocated  to  250  industrial  users 


A  general  preference  order  providing 
for  the  April  allocation  of  nearly  1,000,- 
000  pounds  of  neoprene  was  announced 
April  1  by  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Director  of 
Priorities,  OflBce  of  Production  Manage- 
ment. 

The  neoprene  will  go  to  approximately 
250  companies  and  industrial  users  and 
will  be  used  almost  entirely  for  defense 
work.  Neoprene  is  a  synthetic  rubber 
valuable  in  defense  because  of  its  chemi- 
cal and  physical  characteristics. 

Mr.  Stettinius  announced  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  April  allotments,  a  small 
quantity  of  neoprene  is  to  be  set  aside  by 
the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co.,  Inc., 
sole  producers  of  neoprene,  for  labora- 
tory and  experimental  purposes. 

Neoprene  was  brought  under  manda- 


tory control  March  7.  The  action  taken 
April  1  strengthens  and  regularizes  that 
control  and,  in  addition,  provides  for  the 
first  case  by  case  allocation  of  the  prod- 
uct to  industrial  users. 

Under  the  March  7  order,  the  produc- 
ing company  was  instructed  to  give  all 
defense  orders  a  preference  rating  of 
A-2  (thus  putting  them  ahead  of  civilian 
orders  without  ratings) ,  except  as  higher 
ratings  might  be  assigned  by  the  Priori- 
ties Division. 

The  action  taken  today,  however,  fixes 
specifically  the  amount  each  user  will 
get. 

It  is  stipulated  that  British  defense 
orders  are  to  be  accorded  the  same  treat- 
ment as  United  States  defense  orders, 
and  orders  for  Great  Britain  requiring 
neoprene  are  included  in  the  allocations. 


Organizational  changes 
in  Priorities  Division 

Several  organizational  changes  within 
the  Priorities  Division,  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management,  as  well  as  the  addi- 
tion of  key  personnel  to  the  staff,  were 
announced  April  6  by  E.  R.  Stettinius, 
Jr.,  Director  of  Priorities. 

Because  of  the  number  of  problems 
which  have  arisen  in  the  minerals  and 
metals  field,  the  Minerals  and  Metals 
Group  will  now  have  four  branches,  one 
for  iron  and  steel,  one  for  nonferrous 
metals,  one  for  ferrous  minerals  and 
alloys,  and  one  for  aluminum  and 
magnesium. 

The  ferrous  minerals  and  alloys 
branch  is  wholly  new.  Priority  com- 
mittees have  been  functioning  In  the 
other  fields,  and  these  committees  will 
continue  within  the  branch  organiza- 
tions. 

Technical  experts 

In  addition  to  the  priority  committee, 
each  branch  will  have  the  services  of 
technical  experts. 

Dr.  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  head  of  the 
Minerals  and  Metals  Group,  will  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  nonferrous  priority 
committee  and  of  the  aluminum  and 


magnesium  priority  committee.  Arthur 
D.  Whiteside,  who  will  continue  as  head 
of  the  Commercial  Aircraft  Group,  will 
also  serve  as  senior  consultant  in  the 
Minerals  and  Metals  Group  and  will  be 
chairman  of  the  iron  and  steel  priority 
committee  and  ferrous  minerals  and 
aUoys  committee. 

The  new  ferrous  minerals  and  alloys 
branch  will  handle  problems  concern- 
ing iron  ore,  iron  and  steel  scrap,  chrome, 
manganese,  tungsten,  vanadiimi,  molyb- 
denum, nickel,  and  the  ferro-alloys. 
D.  A.  Uebelacker,  an  engineer  of  Ford, 
Bacon  &  Davis,  Inc.,  New  York,  will  serve 
as  staff  expert. 

R.  L.  Suhl,  manager  of  the  Nickel  Sales 
Department  of  the  International  Nickel 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  will  be  producers' 
representative  on  the  priority  committee 
of  the  ferrous  minerals  and  alloys  branch, 
and  H.  G.  BatcheUer,  president  of  the 
AUegheny-Ludlum  Steel  Corporation, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  committee  as 
the  Industrial  users'  representative. 

Mr.  Stettinius  announced  that  the 
tools  and  equipment  group,  headed  by 
Dr.  Dexter  S.  Kimball,  will  have  two 
branches,  one  for  machine  tools,  and 
one,  a  new  unit,  for  general  equipment. 
Dr.  Kimball  will  be  chairman  of  both 
priority  committees. 

The  general  equipment  branch  will 
handle  problems  in  connection  with  en- 


gines, boilers,  and  power-plant  equip- 
ment. The  priority  committee  for  this 
group  will  include  F.  A.  Schafl,  president 
of  the  Superheater  Co.,  New  York,  as 
producers'  representative,  and  J.  C. 
Parker,  vice  president  of  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.,  New  York,  as  industrial  users' 
representative. 

New  personnel 

New  personnel  added  to  the  staff  re- 
cently includes: 

L.  E.  Scriven,  managing  director  of 
the  British  subsidiary  of  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  vice  president  of  the 
parent,  company,  who  will  serve  as  dep- 
uty assistant  director  of  the  Priorities 
Division,  in  charge  of  liaison  with  other 
Government  departments  and  foreign 
government. 

E.  A.  Locke,  Jr.,  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank,  New  York,  who  will  work  in  close 
association  with  Mr.  Scriven  as  princi- 
pal liaison  officer  of  the  liaison  unit. 

Geoffrey  S.  Smith,  assistant  general 
counsel.  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, has  been  assigned  as  head  of  the 
legal  staff  of  the  Priorities  Division. 

L.  K.  Straus,  sales  manager  of  the 
New  York  branch  of  the  Shaw-Walker 
Co.,  will  serve  as  secretary  of  the  Divi- 
sion, succeeding  Dr.  W.  S.  A.  Pott,  who 
has  had  to  return  to  his  post  as  president 
of  Elmira  College. 

•    •    • 

First-aid  for  the  Army 

Because  of  the  wide  expansion  of  recre- 
ational facilities  in  connection  with  the 
growing  Army,  action  taken  by  the  War 
Department  on  April  1  made  available 
to  all  posts,  camps,  and  stations  instruc- 
tion and  services  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  connection  with  training  in  first- 
aid,  swimming,  and  life-saving. 

In  every  case  where  the  need  arises, 
safety  precautions  and  measures  will  be 
established  and  strictly  applied  to  pro- 
tect soldiers,  particularly  in  connection 
with  recreational  activities. 

Commanding  generals  of  all  corps 
areas,  chiefs  of  arms  and  services,  and 
department  commanders  have  been  In- 
structed that  unit  commanders  are  au- 
thorized to  contact  the  nearest  field  di- 
rector, American  Red  Cross,  for  any  aid 
they  consider  necessary  along  first-aid 
training  lines. 
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CONSUMERS  . . . 

District  of  Columbia  rent  control  bill 


The  primary  aim  of  any  law  to  main- 
tain fair  rents  dm'ing  the  emergency 
should  be  to  prevent  serious  rent  in- 
creases rather  than  to  attempt  to  rem- 
edy such  increases  once  they  have  oc- 
curred, according  to  a  statement  by  Con- 
sumer Commissioner  Harriet  Elliott  on 
April  3,  at  the  House  subcommittee  hear- 
ing on  H.  R.  3736,  the  Rent  Control  Act 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  full 
text  of  Miss  Elliott's  statement  follows: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  come  to  testify 
on  H.  R.  3736,  the  Rent  Control  Act  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  You  of  course 
recognize  that  the  maintenance  of  fair 
rents  is  of  vital  concern  to  consumers. 
The  Consumer  Division,  OEM,  has  sug- 
gested fair  rent  legislation  for  States 
where  rent  problems  have  become  acute 
because  of  the  defense  program.  The 
question  naturally  arises  as  to  my  atti- 
tude on  this  bill." 

Rent  increases  impede  defense  program 

"The  Consumer  Division  suggested 
rent  legislation  to  the  States  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  (1)  The  defense  pro- 
gram, by  bringing  an  influx  of  people 
into  centers  of  defense  activity,  has  cre- 
ated a  situation  likely  to  lead  to  sharp 
rent  increases.  Already,  reports  of  such 
increases  have  come  from  many  parts  of 
the  country.  (2)  Rent  increases  impede 
the  defense  program  for  they  threaten  to 
set  off  a  price  spiral  by  raising  living 
costs.  At  least  a  fifth  of  the  average  con- 
sumer's total  living  costs  consists  of  pay- 
ments for  shelter.  (3)  The  only  real 
remedy  for  the  housing  shortage  result- 
ing from  an  influx  of  workers  is  the  con- 
struction of  new  houses.  But  this  takes 
considerable  time,  and  action  in  the  in- 
terim Is  necessary  to  keep  rents  within 
bounds." 

District  of  Columbia  rents 

"These  conditions  obtain  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Defense  activity  has 
already  drawn  an  estimated  30,000  new 
workers  to  Wasliington;  another  28,000 
are  expected  before  the  end  of  the  next 
fiscal  year.  All  reports  Indicate  that 
there  are  virtually  no  fit  quarters  avail- 
able for  newcomers  at  less  than  $50  per 
month.  Rents  in  the  District  have  for 
some  time  been  very  high  in  comparison 
with  other  cities. 


"In  suggesting  legislation  to  the  States, 
the  Consumer  Division  has  stressed  the 
preventive  character  of  sound  rent  leg- 
islation. The  aim  of  any  law  to  main- 
tain fair  rents  should  be  to  prevent  seri- 
ous rent  increases  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt to  remedy  such  increases  once 
they  have  occurred.  It  is  better  to  lock 
the  stable  door  while  there  is  still  time. 

"I  shall  not  attempt  to  comment  on 
the  details  of  the  bill  which  is  before  you 
for  consideration.  Its  essential  charac- 
teristics are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
bill  which  my  Division  has  suggested. 
The  major  differences  between  this  bill 
and  ours  grow  out  of  the  difference  in 
the  situations  to  which  the  two  bills  are 
designed  to  apply.  (1)  H.  R.  3736  ap- 
plies to  a  single  administrative  area;  the 
Consumer  Division  bill  applies  to  State 
jurisdictions,  and  calls  for  a  State-local 
administrative  set-up  which  would  be 
inapplicable  in  the  District.  (2)  H.  R. 
3736  is  designed  to  deal  not  only  with  the 
immediate  emergency  but  with  conditions 
producing  high  rents  in  the  District  over 
a  long  period.  The  Consumer  Division 
bill  is  conceived  as  applying  to  an  emer- 
gency situation  of  comparatively  short 
duration.  This  difference  is  perhaps  the 
basis  for  the  greater  administrative  dis- 
cretion and  consequent  flexibility  pro- 
vided in  H.  R.  3736,  as  compared  with 
the  inclusion  in  the  Consumer  Division 
bill  of  certain  specific  exemptions  and  of 
explicit  limitations  on  repossession  by 
landlords. 

"I  trust  that  questions  of  detail  in  ad- 
ministration and  other  particulars  can  be 
ironed  out  quickly  in  order  that  the 
measure  may  be  brought  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  prompt 
consideration.  May  I  stress  again  the 
preventive  aspects  of  sound  rent  legisla- 
tion and  urge  that  the  proposed  meas- 
ure be  carefully  considered  from  this 
point  of  view.  Any  bill  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  if  it  provides 
a  procedure  that  will  protect  tenants 
from  exorbitant  rents,  prevent  disruptive 
rent  increases,  assure  fair  and  reasonable 
rent  to  landlords,  and  permit  the  con- 
struction of  new  housing  at  levels  which 
the  majority  of  Incoming  workers  can 
pay." 


Rise  In  wholesale  cofiee 
prices  not  justified 

Current  increases  in  wholesale  coffee 
prices  are  not  warranted  in  view  of  the 
existing  supply  situation  and  the  lines 
of  action  possible  under  the  terms  of  the 
Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement,  Miss 
Harriet  Elliott,  Consumer  Commissioner 
of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission, declared  April  2.  Miss  Elliott 
pointed  out  that  existing  stocks  of  coffee 
in  the  United  States  are  almost  double 
those  of  a  year  ago,  and  that  the  loss 
of  European  markets  has  resulted  in 
large  surplus  stocks  in  producing 
countries. 

Will  invoke  powers  to  protect  consumers 

Referring  to  the  provisions  of  the 
coffee  agreement  which  permit  an  in- 
crease up  to  5  percent  over  the  basic 
quota,  as  well  as  an  unlimited  increase 
In  case  of  "imminent  shortage  of  coffee 
in  the  United  States  market  in  relation 
to  its  requirements,"  Miss  Elliott  stated: 

"There  are  sufBcient  powers  available 
to  the  Government  to  assure  consumers 
of  adequate  supplies  of  coffee  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  I  am  prepared  to  rec- 
ommend the  use  of  these  powers  for  this 
purpose  if  necessary.  Such  action  would 
be  in  line  with  the  declared  objective  of 
the  coffee  agreement  to  maintain  prices 
which  are  fair  both  to  consumers  and 
producers,"  according  to  Miss  Elliott. 

Miss  Elliott  added  that  coffee  is  a 
commodity  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  civilian  morale,  and  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  Nation's  "good-neighbor" 
economic  program.  This  means.  Miss 
Elliott  said,  that  shipping  will  be  made 
available  to  move  adequate  supplies  of 
coffee  to  the  United  States.  The  Con- 
sumer Division  is  working  actively  with 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion to  assure  the  necessary  shipping 
facilities. 

•    •    * 

Retailers'  responsibilities 

Retailers  must  help  set  the  standard 
for  self-control  in  business  practices  dur- 
ing the  current  emergency,  Miss  Harriet 
Elliott,  Consumer  Commissioner  of  the 
OfBce  for  Emergency  Management,  said 
on  April  7,  in  an  address  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Retailers  of 
(.Continued  on  page  17) 
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News  for  Retailers 


This  material,  which  will  appear  weekly  in  DEFENSE,  is  designed 
to  help  merchandise  managers  and  buyers  for  retail  stores.  It  is  prepared 
by  the  Consumer  Division,  OEM. 


Cotton  Textiles 

Following  the  recent  upward  move- 
ment of  prices  in  the  cotton  market,  the 
question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  advance  will  be  sustained.  Here  are 
some  of  the  basic  facts  concerning  the 
present  situation: 

The  recent  price  increases  have  given 
the  mills  margins  as  high  as  they  en- 
joyed in  1937  and  in  general  have  put 
them  in  a  favorable  position.  Current 
prices  allow  a  margin  for  increased  labor 
and  material  costs. 

The  reassuring  factors  in  the  situation 
include  an  abundant  supply  of  cotton 
and  a  tremendous  production  capacity 
both  for  yarns  and  finished  goods.  In 
addition,  there  has  been  a  wide  covering 
of  needs  prior  to  the  existing  prices  and 
at  lower  than  current  prices.  The  cot- 
ton textile  industry  has  repeatedly 
shown  an  ability  to  correct  sudden  and 
sharp  price  increases  such  as  those  which 
have  recently  occurred.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  spindle  consumption  of 
cotton  is  at  an  all  time  high. 

Defense  orders  have  been  repeatedly 
cited  as  the  reason  for  price  increases, 
yet  most  of  the  recent  heavy  trading  was 
in  constructions  not  used  or  in  demand 
by  the  defense  forces.  While  completely 
accurate  figures  are  not  available  as  to 
total  cotton  consumption  by  the  Govern- 
ment, estimates  for  the  year  1940  range 
from  a  minimum  of  500,000  bales  to  a 
maximum  of  1,000,000.  These  figures  in- 
clude not  only  military  but  WPA  and 
other  Government  uses.  Consumption 
of  cotton  in  the  1940  crop  year  was  about 
8,000,000  bales.  Annual  production  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  12,000,000. 

There  was  recently  a  tightness  in 
combed  yarns.  Total  Army  orders  are 
In  the  neighborhood  of  66,000,000  pounds. 
Of  this,  10  percent  or  more  has  been 
delivered.  This  compares  with  an  an- 
nual production  of  approximately  six 
times  that  amount. 

Coffee 

Recent  increases  in  coffee  prices  have 
put  this  commodity  into  the  news.  The 
basic  facts  about  tliis  situtaion  are  as 
follows: 


Net  imports  of  green  coffee  which  may 
be  used  roughly  as  consumption  figures 
are  as  follows  for  the  last  3  years:  1940 — 
2,040,582,000  pounds;  1939—1,995,147,- 
000  pounds,  and  1938—1,977,549,000. 
The  quota  for  imports  of  green  coffee  for 
the  year  beginning  October  1,  1940,  is 
2,103,188,400  pounds.  There  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  the  quota  pro- 
vision for  this  year  will  completely  cover 
the  possible  increase  in  consumption 
which  may  be  expected  with  increased 
employment. 

Existing  stoclcs  of  coffee  in  the  United 
States  are  almost  double  those  of  a  year 
ago.  The  figures  for  visible  supplies  as 
of  March  28  of  this  year  and  last  year 
are  as  follows:  1941 — 388,771,602  pounds 
and  1940—216,747,112.  One  of  the  fac- 
tors complicating  the  situation  is  the 
fact  that  supplies  of  mild  coffees  which 
come  from  one  group  of  South  Ameri- 
can countries  are  likely  to  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  get  unless  action  is  taken  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Inter-American 
Coffee  Agreement.  Under  this  agree- 
ment, for  instance,  imports  of  coffee 
from  Colombia,  one  of  the  chief  suppliers 
of  mild  coffees,  tlie  quota  was  set  lower 
than  for  any  of  the  years  of  1937,  1938, 
and  1939.  Generally  speaking,  the  fol- 
lowing factors  now  enter  into  the  price 
situation: 

1.  The  minimum  export  price  policy  of 
Colombia. 

2.  The  Colombian  quota. 

3.  A  fear  of  a  sliipplng  shortage. 

4.  Speculation  in  coffee. 

The  Consumer  Division  is  working 
with  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  assure  the  necessary  shipping 
facilities.  There  is  no  bullish  factor  In 
the  coffee  price  situation  that  cannot  be 
handled  by  direct  Government  action. 

Shoes 

Army  orders  of  men's  shoes  have  been 
an  element  much  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  price  and  supply  situation  on 
shoes  for  civilian  use.  Here  are  the  lat- 
est facts: 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  defense 
program,  orders  have  been  placed  for 
nearly  8,000,000  pairs  of  Army  service 


shoes  and  funds  for  the  purchase  of  3,- 
000,000  more  pairs  have  been  provided  in 
a  recent  appropriation.  The  best  ob- 
tainable estimates  as  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  men's  and  youths'  and  boys' 
shoes  (all  methods  of  construction)  put 
total  annual  production  at  137,000,000 
pairs.  The  Army  buys  only  welt  con- 
struction. Possible  production  of  men's 
and  youths'  and  boys'  shoes  of  this  type 
are  put  at  the  figure  of  88,000,000  pairs 
annually.  Army  orders  to  date  consti- 
tute, in  other  words,  12  percent  of  an- 
nual production  of  men's,  youths'  and 
boys'  welt  shoes  and  but  7  percent  of  all 
production  of  such  shoes.  Exports  con- 
stitute a  negligible  factor  in  the  shoe 
situation. 

Expansion  of  plants  would  be  rela- 
tively easy  in  case  this  becomes  neces- 
sary as  the  most  important  machines  in 
shoe  manufacturing  are  to  be  obtained 
on  a  royalty  or  lease  basis.  Two-shift 
operation,  however,  is  probably  not 
feasible. 

Imports  of  hides,  principally  from 
South  America,  have  been  proceeding  in 
recent  months  at  the  rate  of  500,000  a 
month.  This  plus  domestic  production 
will  cover  civilian  and  military  needs. 
Tanners  have  been  proceeding  on  a 
rather  cautious  basis  but  are  now  under- 
stood to  be  increasing  production.  One 
reason  for  their  unwillingness  to  push 
production  faster  is  that  the  hides  this 
season  are  relatively  poor  and  they  were 
not  for  this  reason  anxious  to  build  up 
their  inventories.  P\iture  supplies  of 
hides  will  depend  upon  the  adequacy  of 
shipping  facilities,  on  which  problem  the 
Consumer  Division  is  working  with  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  ofiBcials. 

There  is  a  more  active  demand  Just 
now  for  men's  shoes  than  for  women's 
since  an  increasing  number  of  men  are 
going  back  to  work.  While  complete 
figures  on  inventories  are  not  available, 
figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
with  reference  to  inventories  of  chain 
shoe  stores  show  that  for  January  the 
total  value  of  inventories  rose  8  percent 
to  a  level  slightly  below  that  in  January 
of  the  preceding  year. 

Foods 

In  next  week's  issue  the  food  supply 
situation,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  requirements  of  Great  Britain,  will 
be  discussed  In  detail.  Data  will  be  pre- 
sented on  basic  supplies  of  leading  foods 
and  the  country's  capacity  to  send  sup- 
plies abroad. 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  COOPERATION  . . . 

Additional  training  needed  in  police,  fire, 
health,  and  public  works  departments 


New  or  additional  municipal  in-service 
training  programs  should  be  launched 
immediately  to  meet  personnel  needs  of 
municipal  departments  concerned  with 
civil  protection,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Service  Training  in  the  Emergency  has 
recommended  in  a  progress  report  to  Mr. 
Frank  Bane,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
State  and  Local  Cooperation,  Office  for 
Emergency  Management. 

Need  for  in-service  training 

Urgent  need  for  in-service  training  of 
personnel  in  such  municipal  departments 
as  police,  fire,  health,  and  public  works 
led  the  Committee  to  present  a  brief  pre- 
liminary report  at  this  time,  the  chair- 
man stated. 

Only  about  one-seventh  of  State  and 
local  employees,  exclusive  of  school  em- 
ployees, are  now  reached  through  in- 
service  training  programs.  Although 
such  programs  are  most  advanced  in 
the  fire-fighting  and  police  services,  the 
Committee  regards  even  these  as  in- 
adequate in  all  but  a  few  cases. 

Preliminary  findings  are  based  on  data 
gathered  by  State  leagues  of  municipali- 
ties. State  and  Federal  vocational  edu- 
cation authorities,  estimates  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
other  sources. 

Recommended  action 

The  eight  recommendations  made  by 
the  Committee  follow: 

1.  Immediate  consideration  should  be 
given  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  to  the  present  and  potential 
impact  of  the  defense  program  on  their 
respective  fields  of  public  service.  The 
initiative  in  urging  such  consideration 
might  come  appropriately  from  the 
Division  of  State  and  Local  Cooperation. 

2.  There  should  be  Federal-State-local 
cooperation  in  the  formulation  of  train- 
ing programs  to  meet  defense-connected 
public  service  needs. 

3.  Training  under  the  defense  program 
should  be  opened  immediately  to  certain 
public  service  occupations  essential  to 
civil  defense. 

4.  Primary  responsibility  for  training 
municipal  officials  and  employees  for  de- 
fense, as  well  as  for  regular  activities, 
rests  on  local  authorities  and  citizens, 


but  advice  and  assistance  should  be 
made  available  by  Federal  and  State 
authorities. 

5.  Because  the  defense  emergency  em- 
phasizes the  importance  to  the  Nation 
of  trained  personnel,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  financial  and 
other  assistance  to  States  ajid  localities 
for  those  aspects  of  public  service  train- 
ing definitely  related  to  defense. 

6.  State  governmental  agencies  should 
cooperate  in  sponsoring  or  conducting  in- 
service  training  programs  related  to 
defense  activities. 

7.  In  development  of  local  training  pro- 
grams for  defense  activities,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  such  phases  of  the 
problem  as:  Training  for  immediate  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  those  that  may 
have  to  be  assumed  later,  training  in 
basic  knowledge  and  skills,  training  at 
the  management  and  supervisory  levels 
before  training  at  the  operating  level, 
and  training  of  instructors  and  others 
who  will  exercise  leadership. 

8.  Insofar  as' possible,  existing  agencies 
should  be  used  in  preference  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  defense  training 
agencies. 

Committee  personnel 

The  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed at  a  conference  called  by  the  Di- 
vision last  November:  Mr.  Roy  Owsley,  of 
the  American  Municipal  Association, 
chairman;  Mr.  Paul  V.  Betters,  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors;  and  the 
Honorable  Daniel  W.  Hoan,  former 
mayor  of  Milwaukee  and  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  State  and  Local 
Cooperation.  Dr.  Katherine  A.  Frederic, 
staff  member  of  the  Division,  is  consiUt- 
ant  to  the  Committee. 

•    •    • 

Local  civilian  defense  plan 
announced  in  Massachusetts 

A  plan  for  local  civilian  defense  or- 
ganization has  been  sent  to  committees 
throughout  the  State  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Committee  on  Public  Safety,  It  has 
been  announced.  This  plan  is  to  avoid 
"eleventh-hour  improvisation  and  hasty 


organization  that  would  probably  be  hys- 
terical and  inefficient,"  it  was  said. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Safety,  of  which  the  Honorable  Chan- 
ning  H.  Cox  is  chairman,  serves  as  the 
State  defense  council.  Local  public 
safety  committees  are  already  estab- 
lished in  353  cities  and  towns. 

"The  organization  best  suited  to  meet 
the  needs  of  civilian  defense,"  states  the 
Committee  on  Public  Safety,  "is  one 
which  will  combine  central  help  and 
guidance  with  a  large  measure  of  local 
decentralization  and  which  will  also  al- 
low sufficient  elasticity  to  met  the  vary- 
ing needs  of  the  communities  within  the 
Commonwealth. 

"It  is  both  necessary  and  advisable 
that  the  cities  and  towns  should  work 
out  the  details  of  their  own  organizations 
with  due  regard  to  local  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  if  all  local  organizations  are 
set  up  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same 
basis,  it  will  simplify  both  making  and 
carrying  out  any  plans,  and  greatly  ex- 
pedite forming  an  effective  State-wide 
organization." 

The  Committee  has  recommended  that 
all  localities  concentrate  responsibility 
in  a  chairman,  with  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  not  more  than  five,  and  in  the 
various  divisions  fix  responsibility  defi- 
nitely either  upon  one  person  or  a  small 
committee. 

Separate  women's  division 
not  necessary 

The  State  Committee  believes  that 
there  should  be  no  separate  women's  di- 
vision, unless  one  proves  desirable  later 
to  help  in  enlistment  of  women  volun- 
teers. The  State  policy  is  that  each  field 
of  local  activity  "should  be  handled  by 
men  and  women  working  together  in 
proper  proportion  to  evident  needs." 

Suggested  plan  for  local  units 

The  suggested  organization  plan  for 
local  units  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
.  mittee  on  Public  Safety  calls  for  a  chair- 
man and  an  executive  committee 
composed  of  chairmen  of  the  following  di- 
visions: Planning,  Publicity,  Protection, 
Health  and  Social  Services,  and  Services 
and  Supplies. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  encour- 
age coordination  of  community  agencies, 
such  as  the  American  Legion,  Red  Cross, 
and  other  groups. 
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Twelve  States  have  legal 
provision  for  defense  councils 

Ten  of  the  1941  legislatui-es  have  now 
enacted  measures  providing  for  a  State 
defense  council.  Laws  on  this  subject 
approved  since  those  reported  in  the 
March  18  issue  of  Defense  are:  Indiana 
(Senate  bill  65),  approved  March  10, 
1941;  Montana  (Senate  bill  195),  ap- 
proved March  11,  1941;  West  Virginia 
(House  bill  369),  approved  March  14, 
1941;  Pennsylvania  (House  bill  225), 
approved  March  19,  1941;  Washington 
(House  bill  596),  approved  March  21, 
1941. 

Since  two  State  defense  councils  were 
established  by  law  in  1940  (Maine  and 
New  Jersey),  12  States  now  have  made 
legal  provision  for  defense  councils  or 
similar  agencies. 

•  •    • 

Local  defense  councils 
launched  in  Florida 

Organization  plans  for  local  defense 
councils  throughout  Florida  were 
launched  in  Tampa  on  April  1  at  a  meet- 
ing of  local  government  officials  and  other 
leaders  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, called  by  Governor  Spessard  L. 
Holland,  chairman  of  the  State  Defense 
Council. 

Purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  outline 
the  State  defense  program  and  to  work 
out  details  of  organization  for  civilian 
defense  in  each  county.  Those  called  to 
the  district  meetings  are  expected  to  as- 
semble immediately  leaders  of  civic,  fra- 
ternal, veteran,  and  other  organizations 
in  their  communities  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  county  and  local  defense 
imits. 

Additional  meetings  will  be  held  at 
Jacksonville  for  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  Tallahassee  for  the  Third, 
West  Palm  Beach  for  the  Fourth,  and 
Orlando  for  the  Fifth. 

•  •    • 

State  Guard  units 

With  the  induction  of  the  National 
Guard  units  into  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  nearing  completion,  reports  made 
by  various  States  indicate  that  work  of 
organizing  State  Guard  units  to  serve 
during  the  absence  of  the  National  Guard 
units  has  been  progressing  rapidly. 

In  twenty-eight  States,  organization  of 
State  Guard  units  either  already  is  well 
under  way  or  will  begin  soon. 


Strike  settled  .  .  .  Text  of  settlement . . . 


(Continued  from  page  4) 
pending  a  recommendation  for  settle- 
ment by  the  Board,  which  will  proceed 
with  an  investigation  under  section 
2  (d)  of  the  President's  Executive  order; 
(2)  the  Board  will  ask  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  for  Sf>eedy  determi- 
nation of  the  appropriate  bargaining 
agencies;  (3)  employees  returning  to 
work  promptly  will  not  lose  seniority 
rights;  (4)  each  employee  wiU  receive 
not  less  than  his  average  earnings  dur- 
ing 4  weeks  preceding  the  strike  until 
such  time  as  his  former  regular  work 
or  its  equivalent  is  available  to  him;  and 
(5)  employees  agree  that  proper  shop  dis- 
cipline will  be  maintained  during  the 
period  of  investigation  and  fact-finding 
by  the  Board. 

This  agreement  was  signed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  panel,  the  company  and  the 
AFT,.  Allen  Haywood,  who  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  panel  at  the 
request  of  Philip  Murray,  filed  the  fol- 
lowing reservations:  (1)  A  dissent  from 
the  words  "or  its  equivalent"  in  section 
(4),  and  (2)  "I  have  suggested  that  pend- 
ing the  proposed  investigation  that 
means  be  provided  for  employees  to  have 
grievances  adjusted  by  representatives 
of  their  own  choosing,  this  to  apply  to  all 
groups  in  order  to  guarantee  against  dis- 
crimination." 

In  response  to  telegrams  received  from 
the  union  and  the  company  on  April  3, 
charging  and  denying  violations  of  the 
agreement,  the  Board  appointed  Don 
Lescohier  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
as  a  special  representative  to  investigate. 

(5)  Snoqualmie  Falls  Lumber  Co., 
Snoqualmie  Palls,  Wash.,  certified  April 
1.  Sympathy  strike  called  off  at  Snoho- 
mish County  Ail-port,  Everett,  Wash.,  at 
request  of  Board.  Meeting  with  Board 
set  for  April  9. 

(6)  Allis  Chalmers  Mfg.  Co..  West  Al- 
lis,  Wis.,  certified  April  3.  Meeting  with 
Board  opened  April  5.  Agreement 
reached  April  7. 

(7)  Cowles  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
certified  April  5. 

(8)  Standard  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  certified  April  5. 

(9)  Seas  Shipping  Co.,  New  York  City, 
certified  April  5. 

*    •    * 

Aircraft  appointment 

Appointment  of  H.  R.  Boyer  as  chief 
of  the  manufacturing  unit.  Aircraft  Sec- 
tion, OfiBce  of  Production  Management, 
was  announced  March  26. 


(Continued  from  page  5) 
writing  to  the  opposite  party  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  agree- 
ment that  it  does  not  want  to  renew  the 
agreement  or  that  it  proposes  certain 
changes  therein.  If  a  new  agreement 
cannot  be  reached  within  the  30  days, 
then  the  existing  agreement  shall  be  au- 
tomatically extended  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  an  additional  30  days  during 
which  the  negotiations  shall  be  continued 
before  the  United  States  Conciliation 
Service. 

Agreed  for  the  Company: 

Allis  Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
By  Max  W.  Babb, 

President. 

Agreed  for  the  Union  subject  to  rati- 
fication: 

Feed  McStroul. 
George  S.  Nordstrom, 

Reg.  Director. 
Ed  Hall,  Int.  Rept. 
Carl  Haferkamp, 

Barg.  Committee. 
Frank  Bolka. 
H.  Christoffel. 

•    •    • 


Retailers     . 


(.Continued  from  page  14) 
St.  Louis.  Restraint  in  price  increases 
and  in  advertising  which  induces  the 
consumer  to  make  speculative  advance 
purchases  is  essential  if  price  spiralling 
and  panic  buying  is  to  be  avoided,  Miss 
Elliott  said. 

"The  maintenance  of  living  standards 
requires  increasing  production  of  con- 
sumer goods  as  far  as  that  is  consistent 
with  military  production  requirements," 
Miss  Elliott  emphasized.  "It  also  re- 
quires extensive  cooperation  between 
consumers  and  retailers  in  resisting  un- 
justified price  rises,  preventing  buying 
hysteria  and  in  learning  to  use  substi- 
tutes for  items  which  are  temporarily 
restricted  because  of  urgent  defense 
requirements." 

Advisory  committees 

Commissioner  Elliott  commended  the 
work  of  the  Retailers'  Advisory  Commit- 
tee and  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Wholesale  Distribution  which  have  been 
cooperating  with  her  office  in  promoting 
measures  for  consumer  protection  among 
the   retailing    and   wholesaling   trades. 
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Zinc  scrap 


Iron  and  steel  scrap  prices  stabilized 


(Continued  from  page  3) 
supply  of  zinc  to  satisfy  both  defense  and 
civilian  demand  and  because  effective 
steps  have  been  taken  by  producers  of 
primary  slab  zinc,  at  the  request  of  the 
OPM  Priorities  Division,  to  facilitate  the 
flow  of  primary  zinc  into  defense 
channels. 

Maximum  prices  for  other 
products  imminent 

Unwarranted  price  Increases  In  vari- 
ous other  industries  have  been  reported 
during  the  past  few  days. 

"Should  these  movements  continue, 
price  ceilings  will  have  to  be  established 
In  these  industries,"  Mr.  Henderson  said. 

(Editors  may  obtain  "Price  Schedule 
No.  3 — Zinc  Scrap  Materials  and  Second- 
ary Slab  Zinc" — by  communicating  with 
the  Division  of  Information,  OfBce  for 
Emergency  Management.) 

*    *    • 

Stabilization  of  secondary 
copper  and  brass  markets 
considered 

Leon  Henderson,  director  of  the  Price 
Stabilization  Division  of  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission,  an- 
nounced that  a  meeting  was  held  April 
3  by  the  officials  of  the  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion Division,  who  have  been  studying 
the  current  market  situation  in  copper 
and  brass,  and  a  large  group  represent- 
ing different  branches  of  the  secondary 
copper  and  brass  industry.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  persons  representing 
Ingot  makers,  custom  smelters,  derJers, 
brass  mills,  and  founders,  and  other 
consumers.  Under  discussion  were  the 
salient  facts  in  the  brass  market  situa- 
tion and  ways  and  means  to  stabilize 
these  markets. 

A  small  advisory  committee  represent- 
ing the  various  branches  of  the  industry 
is  being  formed.  This  committee  will 
meet  with  officials  of  the  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion Division  early  next  week  to  furnish 
technical  advice  on  a  different  program 
to  stabilize  these  markets. 


A  price  schedule  establishing  ceiling 
prices  for  iron  and  steel  scrap  was  issued 
April  3  by  Leon  Henderson. 

This  action  was  made  necessary,  Mr. 
Henderson  explained,  by  speculative  ac- 
tivity which  has  put  inflationary  pressure 
on  iron  and  steel  scrap  prices  during  the 
last  few  months. 

"For  more  than  6  months,  the  Price 
Stabilization  Division  has  teen  making 
a  survey  of  the  iron-  and  steel-scrap 
industry,  and  in  the  course  of  its  study 
representatives  cf  all  branches  of  the 
industry  have  been  consulted,"  Mr.  Hen- 
derson said. 

"In  January,  I  asUed  the  industry  to 
cooperate  with  the  Government  in  its 
effort  to  prevent  run-away  prices.  For 
the  most  part,  the  response  to  my  request 
has  been  wholehearted.  Some  persons 
in  the  industry,  however,  have  been  con- 
tinuing their  speculative  practices  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  have  cooperated. 
This  price  schedule  is  our  answer  to  the 
speculators. 

The  ceilings  fixed  in  this  schedule  are 
established  at  a  level  which  will  insure  a 
fair  return  to  all  persons  in  the  industry, 
requiring  the  maker  to  stand  a  reduction 
from  the  prices  which  have  prevailed." 

Three  schedules  of  maximum  prices 

The  new  price  schedule  establishes 
three  schedules  of  maximum  prices:  The 
first,  for  iron  and  steel  scrap  other  than 
scrap  of  railroad  origin;  the  second,  for 
iron  and  steel  railroad  scrap;  the  third, 
for  iron  and  steel  scrap  for  export. 

For  iron  and  steel  scrap  other  than 
scrap  of  railroad  origin,  the  ceiling— using 
No.  1  Heavy  Melting  as  an  example— is 
$20  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh,  with  dif- 
ferentials below  that  base  fixed  for  each 
point  of  major  consumption,  and  with 
corresponding  arrangements  made  for 
the  various  other  grades. 

The  maximum  price  for  unprepared 
yard  scrap  is  established  at  $2.50  less 
than  the  prices  fixed  for  each  grade.  The 
ceiling  applies  to  any  sale  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

For  iron  and  steel  railroad  scrap,  ceil- 
ing prices  are  established  at  which  each 
of  six  specified  grades  may  be  sold  to 
or  purchased  by  a  consumer.  Formulas 
are  set  up  by  which  prices  of  other  grades 
of  railroad  scrap  may  be  computed,  based 
on  a  railroad's  past  experience. 

Maximum  export  prices  from  Atlantic 
coast  ports  are  the  maximum  prices  es- 
tablished for  the  domestic  consumer  at 
the  nearest  consuming  point,  less  trans- 
portation charges  free  alongside  point 


of  export  and  plus  a  charge  of  $1  to  cover 
various  expenses  incident  to  exporting. 

Persons  who  acquired  scrap  before 
April  3,  1941,  at  prices  higher  than  the 
maximum  prices  established  by  the  price 
schedule,  for  carrying  out  contracts  en- 
tered into  before  April  3,  are  given  1  week 
to  complete  their  contracts.  On  and 
after  April  10,  1941,  the  price  schedule 
will  apply  to  all  such  transactions. 

All  persons  in  the  iron-  and  steel- 
scrap  industry  are  required  to  keep  com- 
plete records  of  all  transactions  and 
monthly  inventories.  Consumers  of 
scrap  are  required  to  file  monthly  re- 
ports concerning  purchases  of  scrap,  the 
amount  melted,  and  the  relationship  of 
the  scrap  purchased  during  the  month 
to  the  ingot  production  for  that  month. 

Brokers'  allowance 

A  commission  not  exceeding  3  percent 
of  the  maximum  prices  established  is  the 
hmit  allowable  to  agents  or  brokers. 
Thus  the  ceiling  price  remains  available 
for  transportation  handling,  and  pur- 
chase from  the  maker  and  the  dealers. 

Rigorous  enforcement 

"The  price  schedule  for  iron  and  steel 
scrap  will  be  rigorously  enforced,"  Mr. 
Henderson  caid.  "The  powers  of  the 
Government  to  place  compulsory  orders, 
to  condemn  or  requisition  properties,  to 
issue  priorities,  and  to  use  other  powers 
available  for  carrying  out  the  defense 
program  will  be  exerted  to  the  utmost. 

*    *    • 

Warning  issued  to  lead  industry 

A  declaration  that  it  may  soon  be 
necessary  to  establish  a  price  ceiling  on 
lead  was  issued  April  5  by  Leon  Hender- 
son, Commissioner  of  Price  Stabilization, 
NDAC. 

Leading  producers  report  an  unex- 
pected large  increase  in  demand,  and 
there  are  indications,  Mr.  Henderson 
said,  that  this  excessive  demand  is  due 
in  great  part  to  unnecessary,  large  for- 
ward buying  and  stocking  up.  Domestic 
production  plus  available  supplies  of 
foreign  lead  from  Mexico,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  America  are  much 
more  than  adequate  to  meet  real  con- 
sumption at  current  levels,  he  asserted. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  Mr.  Hender- 
son said,  he  has  requested  the  leading 
producers  to  refrain  from  further  in- 
creases in  the  price,  which  has  advanced 
from  5.50«^  per  pound  to  5.85^  per  pound 
since  February  10. 
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PURCHASES  . . . 


Contracts  for  Government-financed 
plant  expansion  over  billion  dollars 

Contract     awards    for    Government-  fense   plant  facilities  without   Govern- 

flnanced  plant  expansions  in  the  national  ment  supervision.    There  is,  as  yet,  no 

defense     program     through     February  reliable  estimate  of  this  amount, 

totaled  $1,350,445,281,  the  OfBce  of  Pro-  ^     ^    l           i     c      o          »l 

duction  Management  announced  April  2.  Contract  awards  for  8  months 

In   addition,  letters   of  intent  covering  The  following  table  shows  the  total  of 

plant  facilities  estimated  to  cost  $244,-  contract  awards  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and 

000,000    have   been   issued.     Plants   for  Maritime  Commission  on  Government- 

which  certificates  of  necessity  have  been  financed  projects  by  months: 
issued,  but  which  are  being  financed  by 

private  borrowing,  will  cost  $393,000,000.  CONTRACT  AWARDS, 

GOVERNMENT-FINANCED  PLANT  EXPANSIONS, 

Plus  British  financing  JULY  1940  THROUGH  FEBRUARY  1941 

Add  to  this  $171,000,000,  which  is  the  Month:                                             Amount 

cost  of  plants  financed  by  the  British  July $32, 349,  746 

Government,  and  a  total  of  $2,138,000,000  August 40,  389,  111 

is  arrived  at  as  an  overall  cost  of  defense  September 229,  772, 245 

plant  financing  in  the  United  States  un-  October 277,284,266 

der  Government  supervision  as  of  the  end  November 114,  240,  932 

of  February.  December 282,  831,  586 

„.     ^,     c  J  January 232,296,845 

Privately  financed  February 141,280,550 

In  addition,  several  hundred  millions  

of  dollars  is  being  spent  privately  on  de-  Total $1,  350,  445,  281 


Army  and  Navy  contract 
awards  pass  10-billion  mark 


Contracts  awards  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  the  national  defense  program 
totaled  $11,884,000,000  as  of  March  8, 
according  to  a  compilation  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  OfBce 
of  Production  Management,  and  re- 
leased March   31. 

A.rmy 

Army  contract  awards  In  the  defense 
program  as  of  March  8  totaled  $5,900,- 
600,000  against  an  authorized  program 
of  $7,098,000,000.  Contracts  covered  83.1 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  OPM, 
and  released  March  31. 

Navy 

Navy  awards  totaled  $5,983,500,000 
against  an  authorized  program  of 
$9,266,000,000.  Contracts  covered  64.6 
percent  of  the  program.  The  lag  in 
Navy  awards  is  due  to  the  fact  that  au- 


thorizations cover  completion  of  ships  In 
1942  and  later. 

A  break-down  of  these  figures  by  clas- 
sification of  award  follows: 

CONTRACT  AWARDS  BY  THE  WAR  AND  NAVY 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  ENACTED  PROGRAM 

AS  OF  MARCH  8, 1941 

Iln  millions  of  dollars] 


Total 
awards 

Army 

Navy 

Airplanes,  engines  and  ac- 

$2, 312. 1 

1,972.4 

1,191.1 

4,  449.  3 

900.3 

223.4 

83e.4 

$2, 096.  7 

1,631.6 
762.7 

Quns,   ammunitions,    and 
armor    -,  . 

340  8 

Industrial  construction 

Ship  construction       

428.4 

4,449.3 

466  3 

Other  construction 

434.0 
223.4 
762.1 

Transport  equipment,    Q. 
M.  0 

All    other    supplies    and 

83.3 

Total  contractawards ' 
Enacted  program  i 

11,884.0 
16,  364.  0 

72.6 

6,  900.  6 

7,  098.  0 

83.1 

6,  983.  6 
9,266.0 

64.6 

Percentage  of  program  cov- 
ered by  contractawards... 

>  Does  not  include  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  armed 
forces. 


U.S.  will  buy  10,000,000 
cases  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  armed  forces  and  CCC 

Canned  fruit  and  vegetable  require- 
ments that  may  be  needed  from  the  1941 
pack  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  reveal  that  about  7,900,000  cases 
of  canned  vegetables  and  2,250,000  cases 
of  canned  fruits  will  be  purchased,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  available  estimates 
compiled  by  the  Food  Supply  Section  of 
the  Agricultural  Division  of  the  National 
Defense  Commission. 

"Requirements  of  canned  fruits  will 
represent  about  5  percent  of  the  1935-39 
average  annual  pack  of  the  fruits  listed, 
while  the  cases  of  vegetables  represent  8 
percent  of  the  5-year  annual  average 
pack,"  George  Livingston,  chief  of  the 
Food  Supply  Section,  said. 

This  estimate  includes  the  combined 
requirements  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and  Marine 
Corps,  as  well  as  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  itemized  estimate  of  the  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  be  purchased 
from  the  1941  pack  is  subject  to  change 
due  to  the  availability  of  stocks  and  rela- 
tive prices,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  balanced  rations  and  va- 
riety in  diet  for  men  on  active  duty. 
However,  the  total  estimated  consump- 
tion is  based  on  actual  Army  and  Navy 
feeding  experience  as  applied  to  present 
estimates  of  the  number  of  men  to  be 
fed  over  the  period  July  1,  1941-July  1, 
1942. 

*    •    • 

General  counsel  appointed 
for  export  control 

Appointment  of  Maj.  Arthur  N.  Ziegler 
as  general  counsel  of  the  office  of  the 
Administrator  of  Export  Control,  was  an- 
nounced March  31  by  Brig.  Gen.  Russell 
L.  Maxwell,  Administrator  of  Export 
Control. 

Major  Ziegler  has  served  with  the  office 
of  the  Administrator  of  Export  Control 
since  its  organization  on  July  2,  1940, 
and  previous  to  his  designation  as  gen- 
eral counsel,  was  chief  of  the  administra- 
tive division. 
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Compilation  of  defense  contracts  cleared 
and  awarded,  March  27  through  April  2 


Defense  contracts  totaling  $109,056,- 
265  were  awarded  by  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Maritime  Commission  and  cleared 
by  the  Division  of  Purchases,  OfiBce  of 
Production  Management,  during  the 
period  March  27  through  April  2. 

This  compares  with  $306,221,863  for 
the  previous  week  and  $107,804,237  for 
the  week  ended  March  19. 

Cleared  contracts  awarded  by  the  War 
Department  during  the  latest  period 
totaled  $76,496,661,  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment $13,059,604,  and  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  $19,500,000. 

CONSTRUCTION 
War  Department 
Four  contractors:  Alfred  B.  Friend, 
the  Volz  Construction  Co.,  The  Rock 
City  Construction  Co.,  and  the  Flint- 
Jordan  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  all  of 
Jackson,  Miss.;  construction  of  airbase 
facilities  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  airport; 
architectural  and  engineering  services, 
Burge  &  Stevens  of  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
$1,408,535. 

Hardaway  Contracting  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ga.;  construction  of  Air  Corps  Flying 
School  at  Albany,  Ga.;  $2,884,000. 

Curtiss  Propeller  Division,  Curtiss 
Wright  Corporation,  Beaver,  Pa.;  con- 
struction of  building  including  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  at  Beaver  for 
manufacture  of  airplane  propellers; 
$5,221,100. 

Wright      Aeronautical      Corporation; 
construction    of    buildings,    machinery,, 
and  equipment  for  new  engine  plant  at 
Lockland,     Hamilton     County,     Ohio; 
$43,037,490. 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.;  con- 
struction of  plant  and  equipment  for 
manufacture  of  crankcases;  $6,954,735. 

Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  expansion  of  Cleveland  plant 
to  manufacture  aircraft  struts  and  other 
airplane  parts;  $3,739,000. 

Republic  Aircraft  Division,  Republic 
Aviation  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
construction  of  new  plant  at  Detroit; 
$1,500,000. 

Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Harvey,  HI.;  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  to  expand  its  fa- 
cilities for  manufacture  of  forgings; 
$1,133,495. 

Navy 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  Harri- 
son, N.  J.;  extension  of  present  buildings, 
machinery,  machine  tools,  and  facilities; 
$2,466,512.20. 


General  Motors  Corporation,  Pontiac 
Motor  Division,  Pontiac,  Mich.;  acquisi- 
tion of  machinery  and  equipment  for 
manufacture  of  ordnance  material;  $5,- 
700,000. 

American  Bosch  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
expansion  of  shipbuilding  facilities; 
$825,000. 

Barrett  &  Hilp,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
administration  building  and  miscella- 
neous buildings  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare 
Island,  Calif.;  $930,000. 

Barclay  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
pattern  shop  extension,  battery  store- 
house, quay  walls,  and  services  at  Navy 
Yard;  $915,000. 

SHIP  CONSTRUCTION 

Maritime  Commission 

Alabama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Mobile,  Ala.;  construction  of  13  emer- 
gency cargo  ships;  $19,500,000. 

ORDNANCE 
War  Department 

Metal  Specialties  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
artillery  ammunition  components; 
$760,972. 

Scovill,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.;  artillery  materiel; 
$2,100,000. 

Navy 

Ford  Instrument  Co.,  Inc.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.;  supply  of  certain  items  of 
ordnance  equipment;  $1,587,350. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

War  Department 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.; 
trucks,  iy2-ton  for  CCC;  $1,417,673.22. 

International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.;  trucks,  2y2-ton;  $1,400,852.25. 

Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend, 
Ind.;  trucks,  2y2-ton;  $1,373,171.50. 

Fargo  Motor  Corporation,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  cars,  5-passenger  sedan;  $539,- 
500.00. 

Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.;  machinery  and  equipment  for 
manufacture  of  artillery  parts;  $860,- 
000.00. 

American  Bleached  Goods  Co.,  Sayles- 
ville,  R.  I.;  cotton  cloth,  1,600,000  yards; 
$803,040.00. 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  cotton  cloth,  1,700,000  yards; 
$854,250.00. 

Seneca  Textile  Corporation,  Barrows- 
ville,  Mass.;  mosquito  netting,  2,784,919 
yards;  $508,846.83. 


Navy 
Struthers    Wells    Titusville    Corpora- 
tion, Titusville,  Pa.;  gears,  steering  elec- 
tric hydraulic  type;  $635,742.00. 

*    •    • 

Defense  contracts 
cannot  be  "bought" 

A  blunt  warning  against  individuals  or 
organizations  who  give  the  impression 
that  employment  of  certain  agents  or 
"contacts"  will  help  anyone  to  get  a  con- 
tract under  the  defense  program  was  is- 
sued March  31  by  Donald  M.  Nelson, 
Director,  Division  of  Puichases,  OfiBce  of 
Production  Management. 

Sell  Army  and  Navy  direct 

"Any  businessman  who  wants  to  sell 
goods  or  services  to  the  Army  or  Navy 
can  make  his  contacts  direct  with  the 
Army  and  Navy  purchasing  ofBcers,"  Mr. 
Nelson  said.  "He  does  not  need  to  join 
some  special  organization  or  take  space 
in  a  commercial  exposition  in  order  to 
get  in  touch  with  these  ofiBcers  or  in  or- 
der to  enhance  his  chance  of  getting  a 
contract  from  them. 

"The  businessman  is  simply  foolish  if 
he  thinks  paying  a  fee  of  any  sort  to  any 
person  or  organization  will  make  it  easier 
for  him  to  get  a  defense  contract.  If  any 
person  or  organization  makes  the  flat 
claim  that  payment  of  such  a  fee  will 
expedite  the  securing  of  a  contract,  we 
would  like  to  know  about  it.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  be  asked  to  look 
into  all  such  claims,  and  will  also  be 
asked  to  investigate  any  persons  who  pay 
the  fees." 

Mr.  Nelson  pointed  out  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  set  up  several  offices 
through  which  a  prospective  contractor 
can  obtain  fuU  information  about  the 
steps  that  are  necessary  in  selling  to  the 
armed  services. 

Use  Defense  Contract  Service 

The  Defense  Contract  Service,  estab- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  was  set  up  for  this  very 
purpose.  Regional  offices  of  this  service 
are  maintained  at  all  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  and  all  Federal  Reserve  branch 
banks.  The  location  of  the  regional  Re- 
serve bank  or  branch  bank  can  be  learned 
from  any  bank.  Defense  Contract  Serv- 
ice offices  already  have  officers  to  advise 
on  contracting  and  financial  probleips, 
and  they  are  adding  technical  staffs  to 
aid  in  engineering  problems. 
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HOUSING . . . 


Housing  expansion  needs 
outlined  by  coordinator 

The  growing  defense  effort  has  called 
for  an  expansion  in  the  program  to  pro- 
vide adequate  housing  for  families  of 
workers  In  defense  industries  and  the 
enlisted  personnel,  it  was  stated  by  C.  F. 
Palmer,  Coordinator  of  Defense  Hous- 
ing, in  a  Nation-wide  broadcast  over  the 
Mutual  System. 

Mr.  Palmer  stated  that  the  first  meas- 
ure for  expansion  is  another  $150,000,- 
000  for  Government-constructed  houses 
which  he  hoped  would  be  available  in 
the  near  future.  The  measure  has  al- 
ready been  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  reported  favorably  by 
the  Senate  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Committee. 

Two  additional  measures,  already 
passed  by  Congress,  would  provide  the 
necessary  impetus  to  complement  this 
direct  appropriation  for  present  needs, 
according  to  Mr.  Palmer.  One  pro- 
vides $100,000,000  by  giving  more  liberal 
FHA  terms  in  guaranteeing  mortgages 
In  defense  areas,  and  the  other  provides 
$5,000,000  for  trailers,  dormitories,  and 
other  temporary  shelters  to  be  used  for 
piecing  out  in  places  where  the  defense 
work  is  running  ahead  of  housing 
construction. 

Present  provisions 

In  reviewing  the  initial  defense  hous- 
ing program,  the  Coordinator  stated  that 
at  the  start  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  was  able  to  put  in  more  than 
$30,000,000  of  its  regular  funds  for  hous- 
ing in  defense  areas,  much  of  which  is 
now  built  and  occupied.  Next,  the  Pres- 
ident allocated  $10,000,000  of  his  gen- 
eral defense  fund  to  be  used  by  the  De- 
fense Homes  Corporation  as  a  feeder  for 
private  enterprise.  $100,000,000  was 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  use  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  for  housing  other  than 
the  construction  of  barracks.  The  final 
measure  was  the  Lanham  Act  providing 
$150,000,000  for  the  housing  of  the  fami- 
lies of  industrial  workers. 

All  of  tliis  money,  Mr.  Palmer  said, 
•  now  has  been  allocated. 

Decent  housing  for  all  of  America 

The  Coordinator  said:  "We  are  con- 
centrating on  housing  of  defense  work- 
ers because  of  the  emergency.    But  be- 


1,545  housing  units  completed  during  week — 
from  Baltimore  to  Mare  Island,  Calif. 


Defense  workers  received  1,545  com- 
pleted dwelling  units  under  the  coordi- 
nated housing  program  during  tlie  week 
ended  March  29,  C.  F.  Palmer,  Coordi- 
nator of  Defense  Housing,  has  an- 
nounced. This  raises  the  total  number 
of  units  now  occupied  by  families  of  de- 
fense workers  to  5,424 — 2,672  units  of 
which  were  made  available  during  the 
month  of  March  alone. 

Of  the  5,424  completed  units  in  23 
localities,  3,493  are  occupied  by  families 
of  civilian  industrial  workers  and  1,931 
by  the  married  enlisted  personnel. 

Baltimore  and  San  Diego  lead 

Baltimore,  Md.,  with  700  units  made 
available  for  families  of  civilian  indus- 
trial workers  employed  by  private  indus- 
try, and  San  Diego,  Calif.,  with  200  units 
for  families  of  civilian  workers  employed 
by  the  Army  and  Navy,  lead  in  comple-  ^ 
tions  for  the  week  ended  March  29.  In 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  50  units  for  families  of 
civilian  workers  were  made  available  for 
occupancy.  Other  areas  with  newly 
completed  units,  all  of  which  are  for 
families  of  enlisted  personnel,  include 
Mare  Island,  Calif.,  50;  New  London, 
Conn.,  20;  Norfolk,  Va.,  175;  Piney  Point, 


Md.,  5;  Yorktown,  Va.,-  10;  Fort  Clark, 
Tex,  50;  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  100;  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.,  75;  Columbus,  Ga.,  98; 
Rantoul,  111.,  12. 

40,000  ready  to  start  construction 

The  defense  housing  program  gained 
further  momentum  with  the  letting  of 
additional  contracts  for  1,800  units, 
bringing  to  a  total  of  45,157  the  number 
on  which  work  is  ready  to  start. 

The  total  number  of  allocations  as  of 
March  29  reached  a  total  of  72,803  units 
in  136  localities  of  47  different  States  and 
Territories.  36,856  units  are  for  fami- 
lies of  civilian  industrial  workers  in  both 
private  industry  and  Government  plants, 
25,998  for  families  of  married  enlisted 
personnel,  and  9,949  for  families  of  other 
civilian  workers. 

PRIVATE  CONSTRUCTION  UNDER  FHA 
MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 


Previous 
week 


New  homes  started 

New  home  mortgages  selected  for 
appraisal 


3,233 

6,591 


STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  DEFENSE  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION 


Number  of  States  and  Territories 

Number  of  localities 

,  Number  of  projects 

Number  of  family  dwelling  units.— 

Civilian  industrial  workers 

Other  civilians:  Employees  of  Army  and  Navy, 
Married  enlisted  personnel _ _. 

Number  of  trailer  units 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense 

industry 

Civilian    industrial    workers    in    Government 
plants 


Funds  allocated 


Mar.  29     Mar.  22 


47 
136 
259 
"2,  803 
36, 866 
9,949 
26, 998 
2,036 

1,835 

200 


47 

136 

259 

72,  803 

36, 856 

9,949 

26, 998 

2,035 

1,836 

:oo 


Contracts  awarded 


Mar.  29     Mar.  22 


95 
168 
45,  157 
20,  879 
6,298 
17,  980 


1,669 
200 


39 
92 
154 
43,  357 
19,  179 
6,198 
17, 980 


1,184 


Completed 


Mar.  29     Mar.  22 


15 
23 

24 

6,424 

\688 

905 

1,931 


12 

17 

18 

3,879 

1,838 

630 

1,411 


fore  I  tell  about  that  job,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  no  one  who  is  work- 
ing in  defense  housing  has  forgotten  the 
other  Americans  who  also  need  decent 
houses  but  who  do  not  have  defense 
jobs.  One  thing,  in  fact,  has  been  proved 
by  the  war  in  Europe.  The  health  and 
working  power  and  security  of  every 
family  are  important  in  the  total  defense 
of  our  country. 
"We  are  glad  to  realize  now  that  be- 


fore this  crisis  came  up,  this  country  had 
begun  to  protect  and  improve  the  homes 
of  America.  Eight  years  ago,  the  Amer- 
ican people  decided  not  to  take  their 
troubles  lying  down.  Ever  since,  you 
have  supported  the  many  different  ef- 
forts of  your  Government  to  do  away 
with  slums,  to  keep  people  from  losing 
their  homes,  and  to  build  up  decent 
housing  conditions  in  cities,  ifi  villages, 
and  on  farms." 
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INTER-AMERICAN  COOPERATION  . . . 


Women  leaders  cooperate 
on  Inter- American  relations 


Executive  heads  and  representatives  of 
leading  women's  organizations  in  the 
United  States  conferred  April  1  with  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of  Com- 
mercial and  Cultural  Relations  between 
the  American  Republics,  to  plan  for  more 
effective  cooperation  between  the  Coordi- 
nator's Office  and  organizations  Inter- 
ested in  inter-American  relations. 

Miss  Mary  Winslow,  adviser  for  civic 
projects  to  the  Coordinator  in  connection 
with  the  activities  of  women's  organiza- 
tions, served  as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  assembled  women  heard  Mr. 
Rockefeller  outline  the  necessity  for  co- 
operative action  involving  women's  or- 
ganizations in  the  field  of  inter-American 
relations — and  describe  the  efforts  of  the 
Coordinator's  Office  to  implement  the 
cultural  and  economic  defense  of  the 
Americas. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  reemphasized  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
shipping  facilities  in  the  inter-American 
trade  and  for  priority  consideration  of 
vital  orders  from  the  other  American 
Republics. 

Concerning  the  role  of  women's  organ- 
izations in  the  program  of  the  Coordina- 
tor's Office,  he  said  in  part: 

Poll  of  public  opinion 

"A  few  months  ago  a  poll  was  made  of 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  other  American  Republics. 
The  information  secured  from  this  poll 
showed  us  several  very  significant  things 
that  will  help  to  direct  our  program. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  shown 
by  the  study  is  the  very  definite  relation 
between  the  opinions  of  people  and  the 
amount  of  information  they  have.  For 
instance,  when  the  question  was  asked 
whether  the  United  States  should  lend 
money  to  Central  and  South  American 
countries  to  help  them  build  up  their 
industries,  railroads,  and  defenses,  69 
percent  of  those  who  were  well  informed 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Need  for  closer  relations  < 

"The  well-informed  were  practically 
unanimous  in  thinking  that  the  United 
States  should  make  an  effort  to  bring 
about  better  imderstanding  and  closer 


relations  with  the  other  American  Re- 
publics, and  a  very  large  majority  wanted 
this  done  even  if  it  cost  the  United  States 
a  great  deal  of  money. 

"The  result  of  this  poll  of  public  opin- 
ion indicates  clearly  one  of  the  most 
important  fields  of  action  that  must  be 
covered  if  any  program  such  as  the  one 
we  are  embarked  on  is  to  produce  results. 
To  put  it  bluntly — we  must  have  a  well- 
informed  people.  We  can  arrange  for 
radio  broadcasts,  concerts,  and  lectures, 
but  we  must  have  listeners.  We  can 
stimulate  the  production  and  import  of 
commodities  from  the  other  American 
Republics,  but  we  must  have  buyers  for 
those  commodities.  We  can  arrange  for 
teaching  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  but 
we  must  have  students. 

Fields  of  action 

"As  I  see  the  needs  of  the  present  situ- 
ation, the  most  important  fields  of  action 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  are: 

"First:  As  a  part  of  the  Nation's  de- 
fense effort  and  as  a  permanent  exten- 
sion of  the  Good  Neighbor  program — 
stimulate  a  general  movement  for  popu- 
lar education  about  Central  and  South 
America  in  every  community  of  this 
country.  Only  so  will  we  have  a  well- 
informed  people. 

"Second:  We  should  have  concerted 
community  action  to  provide  for  the 
study  and  teaching  of  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese in  schools  and  in  classes  estab- 
lished for  adults; 

"Third:  We  need  concerted  community 
action  to  increase  purchases  of  products 
imported  from  the  other  American  Re- 
publics; and 

"Fourth:  It  would  be  most  helpful  to 
have  concerted  action  among  women's 
and  other  organizations  to  provide  suit- 
able hospitality  for  visitors  and  to  estab- 
lish direct  and  friendly  contacts  with 
similar  groups  and  organizations  in  the 
other  American  Republics. 

"There  are  many  ways  of  carrying  for- 
ward this  program,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  best  and  most  democratic  way  is 
for  the  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States,  acting  through  their  many  organ- 
izations, to  play  a  responsible  part  in 
interpreting  and  furthering  that  part  of 


a  national  program  that  most  immedi- 
ately affects  them.  You  who  are  taking 
part  in  this  conference  today  represent 
many  thousands  of  women,  your  organi- 
zations extend  into  almost  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  your  membership  in- 
cludes every  type  of  woman  and  every 
variety  of  women's  activities. 

"In  conclusion  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you 
of  the  urgency  of  the  questions  we  are 
considering.  Our  entire  defense  pro- 
gram is  intimately  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  hemispheric  solidarity.  We  in 
the  American  Republics  stand  alone  at 
peace  in  a  world  at  war.  V/e  must  de- 
fend the  principle  of  peaceful  interna- 
tional relations,  and  each  one  of  us  must 
be  strong  so  that  together  we  can  with- 
stand the  shocks  and  strains  of  the  pres- 
ent conflict  in  Europe.  We  must  prevent 
the  infiltration  of  totalitarian  methods 
and  ideals.  Only  if  we  are  successful  in 
doing  this  can  we  be  sure  that  we  may 
look  forward  to  a  future  in  which 
we  will  be  able  to  build  a  stronger  and 
finer  democracy  for  ourselves  and  our 
children." 

Miss  Winslow  opened  the  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  methods  for  intensifying  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  women's 
organizations  in  the  hemisphere  defense 
program. 

Use  existing  organizations 

She  said,  in  part: 

"We  do  not  need  any  new  organizations 
of  women  nor  any  significant  changes  in 
the  programs  of  the  existing  organiza- 
tions to  make  it  possible  for  the  women 
of  the  United  States  to  play  an  important 
role  in  that  part  of  our  defense  program 
that  deals  with  improved  relations  with 
the  other  American  Republics. 

"Practically  every  organization  repre- 
sented here  today  is  working  actively  on 
this  matter.  Many  of  them  have  been 
doing  this  for  years.  The  only  problem 
now  is  how  to  intensify  these  programs 
and  how  they  can  be  extended  so  as  to 
reach  the  entire  community." 

•    •    • 

Chilean  journalists  to  make 
coast-to-coast  tour 

The  Publishers'  Reciprocal  Program 
has  arranged  for  seven  Chilean  journal- 
ists now  working  on  newspapers  in  this 
country  to  make  a  tour  of  the  United 
States  beginning  April  12. 
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Chile  and  Bolivia  organize 
industrial  councils 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of 
Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  be- 
tween the  American  Republics,  has  an- 
nounced membership  of  the  Chilean  and 
Bohvian  ISfational  Councils,  the  fifth  and 
sixth  of  21  councils  being  established  by 
the  Inter-American  Development  Com- 
mission in  its  program  for  the  stimula- 
tion of  trade  among  the  American  Re- 
publics. Mr.  Rockefeller  is  chairman  of 
the  Dsvelopment  Commission. 

Chilean  Council 

The  Chilean  Council  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Guillermo  del  Pedregal,  who  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Corporacion  de  Fomento  of 
Chile.    Other  members  include: 

Senator  Hernan  Videla  Lira,  as  vice 
chairman.  Senator  Videla  Lira  repre- 
sents the  Liberal  Party  in  the  Chilean 
Senate  and  is  president  of  the  Sociedad 
Nacional  de  Mineria. 

Luis  Anibal  Barrios,  president  of  the 
Junta  de  Exportacion  Agricola. 

Gaston  de  Goyeneche,  president  of  the 
Camara  de  Comercio. 

Alberto  Cabero,  former  Chilean  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Caja  de  Amortizacion. 

Carlos  Campbell  del  Campo,  former 
member  of  the  Development  Commission 
and  former  Commercial  Counselor  of  the 
Chilean  Embassy  in  Washington. 

Bolivian  council 

The  Bolivian  Council  is  headed  by 
Jesus  Lozada,  of  the  Bolivian  Ministry  of 
Finance.  The  other  members  include: 
Carlos  Guachalla,  as  vice-chairman,  rep- 
resenting the  Camara  Nacional  de  Co- 
mercio; Rene  Gutierrez  Guerra,  of  the 
Asociacion  de  Industriales  Mineros;  Al- 
fonso Jauregui,  of  the  Camara  Nacional 
de  Industrial  Carlos  Montes,  of  the  So- 
ciedad Rural  Boliviana;  Rene  Ballivian, 
Under  Secretary  of  Ministry  of  National 
Economy. 

Emilio  Diaz  Romero,  chief  of  the  De- 
pa  rtamento  de  Politica  Economica  del 
Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  sec- 
retary. 

Councils  in  other  countries 

Similar  councils  composed  of  outstand- 
ing business,  professional,  and  technical 
men  have  been  formed  in  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  and  Paraguay. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Commission  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Economic  Advis- 
ory Committee  organized  following  the 
Conference  of  Panama. 


American  Republics  will  advertise 
travel  attractions  in  newspapers 


Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of 
Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  be- 
tween the  American  Republics,  an- 
nounced April  2  the  formation  of  an 
Inter-American  Travel  Committee  and 
made  public  the  committee's  plans  for 
a  program  of  advertising  in  350  of  the 
larger  daily  newspapers  of  the  American 
Republics  designed  to  stimulate  travel 
and  contribute  to  broader  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  travel 
committee  is  composed  of:  J.  W.  Chap- 
man, vice  president,  Grace  Lines;  A.  V. 
Moore,  president,  Moore-McCormack 
Lines;  J.  J.  Kelleher,  vice  president, 
United  Fruit  Co.;  C.  H.  C.  Pearsall,  vice 
president,  Atlantic  Gulf  and  Vilest  Indies 
Steamship  Lines;  and  V.  E.  Chenea, 
vice  president  and  general  traffic  man- 
ager, Pan-American  Airv/ays. 

Travel  American 

Advertisements  sponsored  by  the 
Inter-American  Travel  Committee  began 
appearing  in  some  newspapers  in  the 
other  American  Republics  late  last  week, 
and  it  is  expected  that  similar  adver- 
tisements will  appear  in  the  newspapers 


Americas  warned  of 
totalitarian  propaganda 

stating  that  the  front  line  of  home 
defense  will  guard  this  hemisphere  from 
the  intellectual  imperialism  and  eco- 
nomic sabotage  of  the  war  being  waged 
by  the  totalitarian  powers,  Mr.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of  Commercial 
and  Cultural  Relations  between  the 
American  Republics,  on  March  29  ad- 
dressed the  graduating  class  of  the  Six- 
teenth Session  of  the  National  Police 
Academy,  FBI. 

Describing  the  tragic  fate  which  had 
overtaken  the  democracies  of  Europe 
and  pointing  out  that  this  hemisphere 
has  been  for  some  time  subject  to  in- 
creasingly violent  attacks  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  ideological  fronts,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller declared: 

"I  have  seen  no  more  convincing 
statement  of  our  common  danger  than 
that  made  by  President  Lopes  Contreras 
of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela.  He 
warned  all  of  the  Americas  against  a 
propaganda  which  he  aptly  described  as 
a  tool  of  a  new  intellectual  imperialism. 
He  declared  that  the  imperialism  of 
ideas  destroys  the  conscience  and  cre- 


of  all  the  American  countries  this  week. 

"The  Inter-American  Travel  Commit- 
tee plans  through  advertising  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  great  possibilities  of  inter- 
American  travel,"  Mr.  Rockefeller  said. 
"While  the  advertising  will  be  directed 
primarily  to  the  stimulation  of  travel,  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  make  a  broader  con- 
tribution to  mutual  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Americas.  The 
Committee  believes  this  latter  objective 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  fact  that 
the  advertising  will  be  devoted  in  part 
to  the  ways  of  life  and  the  institutions 
in  the  United  States  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  travelers  from  the  other 
American  Republics. 

"Recent  reduction  in  travel  rates  for 
teachers,  students,  and  their  families 
will  facilitate  inter-American  travel,  and 
we  know  that  the  more  visitors  who 
come  to  the  United  States  from  the  other 
American  Republics  and  the  more  of  our 
citizens  who  visit  Latin  America,  the 
better  will  be  the  understanding  among 
all  Americans  and  the  greater  the  appre- 
ciation which  they  will  have  of  each 
other's  values  and  hopes  and  ways  of 
life." 


ates  a  moral  and  political  slavery  among 
the  nations  which  fall  subject  to  its 
influence. 

"Mindful  of  this  warning  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  preserve  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  hemisphere  be- 
cause there  is  a  very  real  possibility  that 
a  drastic  economic  contraction  would  re- 
sult in  widespread  misery  and  human 
suffering— suffering  which  would  inevi- 
tably produce  social  unrest  and  political 
upheaval.  This  is  the  situation  which 
the  Axis-controlled  minorities  have  long 
awaited — minorities  which  are  to  be 
found  in  all  of  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

"If,  working  from  within,  they  can  get 
control  of  even  a  single  country,  the 
mechanism  for  joint  Inter-American 
action,  for  hemisphere  defense,  will  be 
disrupted.  We  will  then  have  to  pay  the 
price  many  times  over  in  men  and 
machines  to  regain  what  has  been  lost. 

"Aware  of  this  common  danger,  the 
American  Republics  assembled  at  Ha- 
vana resolved  to  exchange  information 
so  that  the  pattern  of  totalitarian  action 
uncovered  in  one  republic  could  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  of  the 
republics.    *     •     *" 
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Army  will  mend  its  own  gear 

The  War  Department  announced  April 
1  that  it  is  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  shops  at  various  Army  stations  to 
repair  certain  items  of  clothing  and 
equipment. 

Machinery  and  supplies  entering  into 
the  repair  work  will  be  modern  and  com- 
plete. The  items  of  clothing  and  equi- 
page to  be  repaired  include  coats,  trou- 
sers, breeches,  overcoats,  raincoats,  rub- 
ber and  leather  footwear,  blankets,  mos- 
quito bars,  barrack  bags,  mattresses  and 
mattress  covers,  pillows,  and  tentage. 

Labor  from  Civil  Service 

Supervision  will  be  in  the  hands  of  an 
Army  officer.  All  classes  of  the  necessary 
labor  will  be  obtained  from  United  States 
civil-service  registers.  It  is  expected 
that  the  minimum  staff,  working  one 
shift,  will  approximate  50  people  for  a 
one-unit  shop  to  serve  20,000  soldiers  and 
will  consist  of  a  shop  superintendent,  an 
under  clerk  typist,  an  under  storekeeper, 
20  shoe  repairmen,  2  mattress  and  pillow 
repairmen,  2  baling  press  operators,  18 
power-sewing  machine  seamstresses,  2 
hand-sewing  seamstresses,  and  1  laborer. 
There  will  be  added  25  employees  for  each 
additional  10,000  troops  to  be  served. 

*    •    • 

Tunney  to  go  on  active  duty 
for  physical  training  of  Navy 

The  Navy  Department  has  announced 
that  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  J.  Tunney,  U.  S.  N.  R., 
reported  March  26  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment preparatory  to  his  entry  later  in 
April  on  active  duty  in  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  in  connection  with  the  phys- 
ical training  and  development  program 
of  the  Navy. 


Great  Douglas  firs  to 
fill  defense  orders 

Great  forests  of  Douglas  fir  and  other 
valuable  trees  on  2,500,000  acres  of  re- 
vested Oregon  &  California  Railroad 
grant  lands  in  western  Oregon,  once 
threatened  with  wasteful  depletion  but 
preserved  by  a  conservation  program, 
have  been  made  available  for  national 
defense  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  reported  March  26. 

With  the  sale  during  March  of  more 
than  107,000,000  board  feet  of  timber 
from  the  tracts  breaking  all  records  for 
any  single  month's  operations  on  the 
lands,  approximately  30  percent  of  the 
timber  from  the  O.  &  C.  lands  has  been 
devoted  to  the  filling  of  national  defense 
orders.  Among  the  items  furnished  for 
defense  purposes  were  more  than  6,000 
piles  cut  from  the  O.  &  C.  lands  for  use 
in  the  construction  and  expansion  of 
shipways  on  the  Columbia  and  Willam- 
ette Rivers. 

*    *    * 

New  adviser  for 
Mr.  Rockefeller 

Nelson  A  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of 
Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  be- 
tween the  American  Republics,  on 
April  3  announced  the  appointmefit  of 
Ralph  Hetzel,  Jr.,  as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Policy  to  the 
Coordinator's  ofBce. 

Mr.  Hetzel  is  director  of  the  Economic 
Division  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  and  editor  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Outlook,  the  CIO's  monthly  sur- 
vey of  business  and  economic  conditions. 


Prices  of  canned  goods 
should  not  be  affected 
by  Army  demands 

Army  demands  for  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  should  be  met  easily  by  the 
canners,  without  any  danger  of  scarcity 
or  artiflcally  high  prices,  Mr.  John  Bax- 
ter, Division  of  Purchases,  OPM,  stated 
In  a  speech  at  the  University  of  Maine, 
March  25. 

Consumption  of  canned  foods  in  the 
Army  will  be  between  four  and  five  times 
the  average  for  the  Nation  generally.  It 
is  estimated  the  Army  will  consume  be- 
tween 9,000,000  and  10,000,000  cases  of 
such  foods  from  the  1941  pack,  Mr.  Bax- 
ter said. 

To  make  It  easy  for  canners  to  do 
business  with  the  Army,  an  additional 
safeguard  has  been  provided  against  re- 
jection of  foods  whereby  canners  will  be 
allowed  to  send  type  samples  with  their 
bids,  he  stated.  Should  the  samples 
meet  specifications,  the  goods  them- 
selves will  be  Inspected  before  shipment. 

*    •    • 

Service  men  for  airports 

Seventeen  training  schools  for  airport 
service  men  have  been  opened  to  help 
place  WPA  workers  in  private  jobs  at 
airfields  all  over  the  country.  With 
these  schools  It  is  planned  to  increase 
the  number  of  students,  now  180,  until 
several  thousand  men  have  been  trained 
in  ground  service  work. 

Men  who  complete  the  course  will  be 
qualified  for  maintenance  and  service 
duties  ranging  from  taxiing  and  fueling 
of  planes  to  care  of  parachutes  and 
crash  procedures. 
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Original  defense  program  well  under  way — 
Lend-lease  production  planning  begins, 
Mr.  Knudsen  tells  House  Committee 


The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
testimony  of  Willam  S.  Knudsen,  Direc- 
tor General,  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, before  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee  on  April  9,  1941: 

*  *  *  In  the  10  months  we  have 
been  at  it — you  probably  know  the  fig- 
ures— we  have  placed  something  over 
$12  billion  worth  of  work  through  the 
Army  and  Navy  all  over  the  country.  We 
have  handled  or  supervised  the  placing 
of  $2 'A  billion  of  construction  of  plants, 
$1V2  billion  of  which  was  financed  by 
the  Government  and  the  balance  was 
privately  financed  on  a  Government 
guarantee.    That  comprises  784  projects. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  helped  to 
place  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  cantonments  and  camps;  some 
40,000  barracks,  44,000  tents,  foundations 
of  different  sorts,  with  the  facilities  to 
go  with  them. 

So  that  today,  the  original  program 
which  we  were  given  by  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  is  practically  all  in  work  and  we 
are  now  engaged  in  plotting  out  what  is 
required  under  the  Lend-Lease  Bill. 

Machine  tool  production 

Now,  as  to  the  progress  that  we  have 
made.  The  first  thing  we  needed,  of 
course,  was  machine  tools — buildings  and 
machine  tools.  Where  we  had  buildings 
that  could  be  utilized,  we  needed  tools 
anyway,  and  the  machine  tool  industry 
has  done  a  very  remarkable  job  for  us. 
They  have  more  than  trebled  their  pro- 
duction of  1939 ;  they  doubled  it  last  year 
and  will  more  than  treble  it  this  year. 

They  turned  out  about  $200,000,000  in 
1939;  $400,000,000  in  1940,  and  we  are 
running  now  at  the  rate  of  $750,000,000 
for  1941. 

Plant  expansions 

We  have  expanded  every  airplane 
plant  and  every  motor  plant  that  was  in 
existence  when  we  came  down  here.  The 
expansion  runs  into  many  millions  of 
square  feet.  I  cannot  quote  it  from 
memory,  except  that  when  it  is  finished 
there  will  be  something  like  27,000,000 


square  feet  of  floor  space  added  to  the 
airplane  plants. 

And  I  suppose  you  know,  because  Con- 
gress was  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  au- 
thority, that  we  are  building  some  plants 
for  bombers,  four  of  them;  one  In  Fort 
Worth;  one  in  Tulsa,  Okla.;  one  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and  one  in  Omaha, 
Nebr.  These  four  plants  are  laid  out  so 
that  they  can  become  service  depots  for 
the  air  force  after  the  emergency  is  over. 
We   are   utilizing   them   now. 

Industry  doing  good  job 

The  only  function  that  we  really  have 
down  here  is  that  we  know  where  indus- 
try is  located.  We  know  where  the  man- 
agement brains  are  to  be  found,  the 
know-how,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Thomason.  Are  we  to  understand, 
Mr.  Knudsen,  that  in  your  judgment,  on 
the  whole,  industry  has  been  doing  a 
pretty  good  job? 

Mr.  Knudsen.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Strikes 

I  do  not  think  labor  particularly  wants 
to  hinder  the  national  defense  program. 
They  just  get  mad  about  something  once 
in  a  while,  and  that,  of  course,  you  have 
to  meet. 

Now,  you  know  there  are  three  kinds  of 
strikes.  There  is  a  strike  for  wages  and 
working  conditions,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  kind  of  a  strike. 

The  second  kind  of  strike  is  a  strike 
for  organization  purposes,  where  the  shop 
is  a  little  slow  in  getting  organized.  Then 
we  just  get  the  boys  out  and  talk  to  them 
about  it. 

The  third  one  is  the  jurisdictional 
strike,  where  two  locals  get  to  fighting 
about  who  is  going  to  do  what. 

The  first  kind  of  strike  I  think  has 
been  pretty  successfully  dealt  with,  be- 
cause they  can  generally  be  compro- 
mised. 

The  jurisdictional  strike  is  just  a  plain 
stupid  one,  according  to  my  notion. 

Mr.  Thomason.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  this  labor  situation?    What  is 


the  best  way  to  handle  it?  We  want 
your  advice  and  explanation.  You  have 
been  an  employee,  and  you  have  been  a 
very  large  employer.  Will  legislation 
help  any? 

Mr.  Knudsen.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
was  in  Texas  yesterday  or  the  day  be- 
fore »  *  •  they  just  passed  a  law 
that  anybody  who  foments  a  strike  gets 
2  years  in  jail.  The  Governor  told  me 
about  it,  and  I  somehow  did  not  feel  that 
that  was  exactly  it,  although,  of  course, 
he  knows  best  what  is  good  for  his  State. 

Mediation  effective 

Mr.  Thomason.  Do  you  think  media- 
tion will  do  the  trick? 

Mr.  Knudsen.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  the 
Board  that  has  been  set  up  now  can  do 
a  great  deal.     •     •     * 

Spread  the  work 

We  found  when  we  came  into  the  pic- 
ture two  schools  of  thought.  Today  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  selling  the  idea  of 
subcontracting.  And  personally — and  I 
am  making  this  statement  quite  frankly — 
the  more  we  can  spread  the  work,  the 
more  chance  we  have  for  success  in  the 
program. 

Does  not  recognize  Communist  activities 

Mr.  Thomason.  Were  any  of  them 
[strikes],  in  your  judgment,  caused  by 
Communistic  or  subversive  activities? 

Mr.  Knudsen.  I  do  not  recognize  Com- 
munistic activities.  I  do  not  think  Com- 
munists amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Thomason.  You  would  not  say  that 
that  was  the  main  or  producing  cause  of 
a  single  one  of  these  strikes? 

Mr.  Knudsen.  I  could  not  say  so;  no. 
I  do  not  recognize  Communists.  I  recog- 
nize radicals  and  feUows  who  are  too 
quick  on  the  trigger,  that  want  to  get 
direct  action.  But  Communism  as 
such — I  have  not  run  up  against  it. 

Mr.  Edmiston.  You  do  not  think  that 
any  of  these  labor  leaders  that  are  cre- 
ating these  strikes  are  in  the  empljoy  of 
the  German  Government;  that  they  are 
Nazis? 

Mr.  Knudsen.  I  hardly  think  so;  no, 
sir;  I  doubt  it.  I  can't  get  excited  over 
any  foreign  government  spending  money 
in  our  country.  There  might  be  a  few, 
yes,  but  on  the  whole,  no.  The  Com- 
munist Party  does  not  exist  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 
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Economic  sanctions  will  be  used  to  bring 
noncooperative  industries  into  line, 
Mr.  Henderson  tells  press 


Leon  Henderson,  Administrator  of  the 
newly-created  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  Civilian  Supply,  stated  at  his 
first  press  conference  on  Saturday  that 
he  would  employ  economic  sanctions,  if 
necessary,  to  prevent  increases  in  the 
prices  of  basic  commodities. 

In  answer  to  questions,  he  stated  that 
the  agency  has  adequate  powers  to  en- 
force its  control  of  prices  but  would  rely 
considerably  on  publicity  and  the  with- 
holding of  supplies  from  noncooperative 
industries.  Tlie  OfBce,  he  explained,  in- 
tends to  rely  on  economic  rather  than 
on  legal  sanctions,  and  its  primary  effort 
will  be  to  gain  such  wholehearted  support 
from  industry  and  the  general  public 
that  punitive  measures  will  be  needed 
only  in  rare  cases. 

Legal  punishment  last  resort 

"If  we  get  to  the  place  where  reliance 
is  on  sanctions  and  on  legal  punishment, 
we  will  have  reached,  in  my  opinion,  the 
top  of  our  productive  effort,"  he  said, 
"and  what  that  will  be  will  not  be  a  tocsin 
to  be  sounded  for  enlarging  the  jails  or 
for  taking  any  kind  of  aspirin.  It  will 
be  for  taking  thought  of  what  is  back  of 
it.  We  have,  I  expect,  more  information 
about  price  controls  and  sanctions,  and 
things  like  that,  than  was  ever  gathered 
before." 

First  on  slate  for  attention 

Products  which  will  receive  first  at- 
tention, Mr.  Henderson  said,  are  paper, 
textiles,  steel,  coal,  drugs,  chemicals, 
nonferrous  metals,  building  supplies, 
machinery  and  equipment,  and  leather 
and  hides. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  no  im- 
mediate action  is  contemplated  and  that 
opportunity  would  be  allowed  for  price 
levels  on  these  items  to  correct  them- 
selves. 

Efforts  to  date  effective 

At  the  outset  of  the  conference  Mr. 
Henderson  discussed  at  length  the  his- 
tory of  price  control  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  development  of  the 
country's  productive  capacities,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  availability  of  supplies. 

Pointing  out  that  while  the  wholesale 
price  index  had  risen  only  from  78  to 
82  while  the  production  index  had 
jumped  from  110  to  145,  Mr.  Henderson 
said: 


"There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  American  production  that 
anything  like  that  has  taken  place  .  .  . 
I  think  that  the  attention  that  was  given 
to  the  supply  factor  is  what  was 
responsible." 

Mr.  Henderson  emphasized  that  he 
thought  no  prices  ought  to  go  any  higher 
and  that  prices  of  defense  materials 
ought  to  come  down. 

Will  watch  wages  as  prime  cost 

Asked  the  relation  of  wages  to  price 
control,  Mr.  Henderson  said:  "There  is 
nothing  in  this  order  which  gives  me  the 
authority  over  wages.  On  the  other 
hand,  everything  in  its  points  to  the  fact 
that  we  will  be  watching  wages  as  a  prime 
cost,  of  course,  and  if  there  are  unwar- 
ranted prospective  wage  rises,  the  same 
as  there  are  unwarranted  price  rises,  we 
will  have  a  decided  interest  in  them." 

Questioned  with  regard  to  the  justi- 
fication for  a  possible  increase  in  the 
price  of  steel,  if  a  labor  demand  for  a 
pay  raise  of  10  cents  an  hour  is  obtained, 
Mr.  Henderson  replied  with  a  general 
statement  that  no  prices  should  be  in- 
creased at  this  time.  Mr.  Henderson 
gave  as  a  "reasonable  estimate"  a  state- 
ment that  the  United  States  productive 
capacity  must  expand  "another  15  to  18 
billion  dollars"  within  the  next  fiscal 
year.  He  recalled  that  he  had  made  an 
estimate  early  in  the  defense  program 
that  25  billion  dollars  represented  "the 
easily  attained  use  of  America's  capacity 
to  produce.' 

Miss  Elliott  to  continue 
consumer  activities 

Mr.  Henderson  announced  that  Miss 
Harriet  Elliott,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commission,  wiU 
continue  as  head  of  the  consumers'  ac- 
tivities, which  were  absorbed  by  the  OfBce 
of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Sup- 
ply in  the  President's  Executive  Order. 

Administrative  set-up 

David  Ginsburg  will  be  general  counsel 
of  the  Office,  he  said,  and  John  Hamm 
will  be  deputy  administrator.  The  or- 
ganization now  being  set  up,  he  added, 
will  include  a  Price  Division,  a  Defense 
Economics  Section,  a  Defense  Finance 
Section,  a  Civilian  Supply  Division,  as 
well  as  a  Consumer  Division. 


Ceiling  prices  announced  for 
nickel  scrap  and  nickel  alloy 

The  Government  will  fix  ceiling  prices 
on  nickel  scrap  and  nickel  alloy  scrap  un- 
less the  prices  of  these  commodities  are 
brought  into  line  with  the  price  of  pri- 
mary nickel,  Leon  Henderson,  Director 
of  the  Price  Stabilization  Division,  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commission,  an- 
nounced April  8. 

Prices  of  nickel  scrap  and  nickel  alloy 
scrap,  he  said,  are  "away  out  of  line" 
compared  with  the  35  cents  per  pound  of 
primary  nickel. 

Seek  stabilized  market 

"We  have  received  reports  that  nickel 
scrap  is  being  sold  up  to  $1  a  pound," 
Mr.  Henderson  said.  "Such  ridiculous 
prices  are  completely  unwarranted  and 
have  caused  speculation  and  hoarding. 
Tney  do  not  alleviate  the  shortage  of 
nickel;  on  the  contrary,  they  merely  ag- 
gravate an  already  difficult  problem. 
Only  a  stabilized  market  can  best  serve 
the  interests  of  our  national  defense  pro- 
gram. 

"V7e  intend  to  correct  this  situation  in 
accordance  with  our  general  program  of 
adjusting  the  prices  of  secondary  mate- 
rials in  line  with  the  prices  of  primary 
materials.  To  this  end  we  have  already 
established  maximum  prices  for  second- 
hand machine  tools,  aluminum  scrap, 
secondary  aluminum  ingot,  zinc-scrap 
materials,  and  secondary  slab  zinc." 

Holders  asked  to  release  stocks 

Mr.  Henderson  urged  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  industry  to  cooperate  to  the 
utmost  extent  by  bringing  the  prices  of 
nickel  scrap  and  nickel  alloy  scrap  into 
line,  and  he  asked  holders  of  the  scrap 
to  release  their  stocks. 

"We  must  get  stocks  of  scrap  into  the 
hands  of  consumers  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble," he  said,  "in  order  to  contribute 
properly  to  the  defense  program." 

•    •    • 

Textile  prices  should  not  rise, 
Miss  Elliott  declares 

The  cotton  textile  industry  appears  to 
be  in  a  good  position  to  meet  all  possible 
military  and  civilian  needs  without 
further  increases  in  price,  Miss  Harriet 
Elliott,  Consumer  Commissioner,  Office 
for  Emergency  Management,  said  April 
9  in  commenting  on  the  price  and  sup- 
ply situation  in  cotton  textiles. 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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DEFENSE  MEDIATION  BOARD . . . 


Agreements  to  end  two  defense  strikes 
reached  last  week  by  Mediation  Board 


The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
during  the  past  week,  April  6-13,  settled 
one  strike,  obtained  an  agreement  for  set- 
tling a  second,  and  received  certiflcation 
of  two  additional  disputes. 

The  strike  settled  was  that  of  the  Seas 
Shipping  Co.,  New  York  City,  which  had 
held  up  three  ships  bound  for  South  and 
East  Africa — the  Robiii  Hood,  the  Robin 
Locksley.  and  the  Eldena.  This  strike 
began  on  March  22  and  the  case  was  certi- 
fied to  the  Mediation  Board  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  on  April  5.  Meetings 
with  a  panel  of  the  Board  opened  on  April 
9,  and  2  days  later  it  was  announced  that 
a  settlement  had  been  reached  between 
representatives  of  the  company  and  the 
Maiine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association 
(CIO) . 

The  agreement  calls  for  the  employ- 
ment of  two  instead  of  one  Junior  En- 
gineer and  a  50  percent  war  bonus  for 
voyages  into  the  South  Africa  waters. 

Standard  tool  agreement 

Late  Saturday  afterrrtwn,  April  12,  the 
Board  obtained  an  agreement  for  settling 
the  76-day-old  strike  at  the  Standard 
Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  settle- 
ment is  subject  to  ratification  by  Local 
217,  United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO,  the 
union  involved.  Terms  of  the  agreement 
were  not  made  public  because  the  union 
negotiators  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  dis- 
close these  terms  to  their  membership. 
The  strike  began  on  January  27,  1941, 
and  involved  650  workers.  It  was  certi- 
fied to  the  Board  April  5,  and  meetings 
with  the  Board  began  2  days  before  the 
agreement  was  reached. 

Two  new  cases 

The  two  new  cases  certified  to  the 
Board  during  the  past  week  were  the 
Bayway,  New  Jersey,  plant  of  the  Phelps- 
Dodge  Copper  Products  Corporation,  and 
the  J.  Sklar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Long  Is- 
land City.  New  York.     ' 

In  the  Phelps-Dodge  case,  local  441  of 
the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America  (CIO)  had  gone  on 
strike  April  6.  Meetings  v/ith  a  panel  of 
the  Board  began  April  10  and  recessed 
after  several  hours  until  April  14. 

In  the  J.  Sklar  case,  local  1225  of  the 
United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America  (CIO)  had  gone  on 


strike  April  4.  The  company  manufac- 
tures surgical  instruments.  The  strike 
involves  495  workers.  The  case  was  cer- 
tified April  9. 

The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
held  a  full  meeting  Thursday  morning, 
April  10,  at  which  eight  members  and 
six  alternates  were  present. 

Status  of  all  cases 

The  status  of  all  cases  so  far  certified 
to  the  Board  follows: 

(1)  Cyclops  Steel  Co..  Bridgeville,  Pa. 
Dispute  settled  March  28.    Case  closed. 

(2)  Vanadium  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica. Agreement  to  resume  operations 
reached  March  30.  Board  investigation 
pending. 

(3)  Condenser  Corporation,  South 
Plainfield,  N.  J.  Dispute  settled  April  2. 
Case  closed. 

(4)  International  Harvester  Co. — Two 
plants  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  one  each 
in  Rock  Palls,  111.,  and  Richmond,  Ind. 
Production  resumed  March  31  and  agree- 
ment reached  after  meetings  with  the 
Board  April  2.  Board  investigation 
pending. 

(5)  Snoqualmie  Falls  Lumber  Co., 
Snoqualmie  Falls,  Wash.  Meetings  with 
the  Board  began  April  9.    Pending. 

(6)  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co., 
West  Allis,  Wis.  Strike  settled  April  7. 
Lloyd  C.  Garrison,  Dean,  Law  School, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  was  appointed 
arbitrator  by  the  Mediation  Board  on 
April  11,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  settling  the  strike. 
Case  closed. 

(7)  Seas  Shipping  Co.,  New  York 
City.  Strike  settled  April  11.  Case 
closed. 

(8)  Standard  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Meetings  with  the  Board  began 
April  10.    Agreement  reached  April  12. 

(9)  Coivles  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland  Ohio. 
Meetings  began  with  the  Board  April 
11.    Pending. 

(10)  Phelps-Dodge  Copper  Products 
Corporation,  Bayway,  N.  J.  Meetings 
with  the  Board  began  April  10  and  ad- 
journed the  same  day.  Meetings  will 
be  resumed  April  14. 

(11)  J.  Sklar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.  Meetings  with  the 
Board  scheduled  to  begin  April  14. 


Two  new  appointees  will  assist 
on  problems  of  minority  groups 

Sidney  Hillman  on  April  11  an- 
nounced the  transfer  of  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  of  the  staff  of  the  Labor  Supply 
and  Training  Section  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  to  direct  a  new 
section  dealing  with  the  development  of 
programs  for  the  integration  of  Negroes 
into  the  defense  effort. 

In  carrying  out  this  function,  Mr. 
Weaver  will  be  directly  responsible  to 
Mr.  Hillman.  Before  coming  with  the 
Office  of  Production  Management,  Mr. 
Weaver  was  in  charge  of  racial  relations 
in  the  United  States  Housing  Authority. 
He  performed  similar  duties  with  the 
Public  Works  Administration. 

Consultant  for  minority  problems 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  Negro 
participation  in  Tlefense,  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  is  likewise  con- 
cerned with  employment  and  training 
problems  relating  to  all  minority  groups. 
Will  W.  Alexander  has  been  named 
special  consultant  to  advise  with  Mr. 
Hillman  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Alexander  is  on  loan  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  his  position  as 
vice  president  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald 
Fund.  He  has  recently  served  as  ad- 
viser to  Floyd  W.  Reeves,  Director  of  the 
Labor  Supply  and  Training  Section  of 
the  Office  of  Production  Management. 
Mr.  Alexander  was  formerly  administra- 
tor of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

•    *    * 

TWO  RADIO  BROADCASTS 

"Youth  and  Jobs  in  Defense"  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  radio  broadcast  on  April 
19,  12:45  eastern  standard  time,  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  The 
program  will  consist  of  an  interview 
between  Mr.  Aubrey  Williams,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, and  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Reeves, 
Director  of  Labor  Supply  and  Training. 

On  April  26,  over  the  same  station,  at 
12:45  eastern  standard  time,  Mr.  Arthur 
S.  Flemming,  Commissioner,  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  will  appear  with  Mr. 
Eric  Sevareid.  noted  CBS  commentator, 
in  an  interview,  "Civilian  Workers  for 
Arsenals  and  Navy  Yards." 
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LABOR  DIVISION  . . . 

Zoiie  standards  to  stabilize 
entire  Pacific  coast  shipbuilding 
formally  approved  by  Government 


Formal  approval  of  zone  standards  for 
the  entire  Pacific  coast  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, designed  to  stabilize  labor  rela- 
tions and  secure  maximum  construction 
of  ships  for  the  duration  of  the  defense 
emergency,  was  announced  April  11  by 
the  United  States  Navy,  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  and  by  Sidney 
Hillman,  Associate  Director  General  of 
the  OfBce  of  Production  Management. 

The  standards  are  embodied  in  a  ten- 
tative agreement  that  was  worked  out 
voluntarily,  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense,  by  representatives  of  the  ship- 
building industry  and  of  organized  labor 
for  all  private  shipyards  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  These  at  present  are  working  on 
$667,000,000  of  shipbuilding  orders,  naval 
and  maritime. 

Provision  for  avoidance  of  strikes 

The  agreement  provides  uniform  wage 
and  working  conditions,  including  full 
provision  for  the  avoidance  of  work  stop- 
pages through  industrial  disputes 
throughout  the  Pacific  coast  shipbuilding 
area. 

This  is  the  first  agreement  to  result 
from  the  establishment,  on  November  27, 
1940,  of  the  Shipbuilding  Stabilization 
Committee  in  the  Labor  Division  of  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission 
now  under  the  OflBce  of  Production  Man- 
agement. The  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee is  Morris  L.  Cooke,  industrial  en- 
gineering consultant  attached  to  the  staff 
of  the  Labor  Division. 

Conferences  began  in  February 

By  invitation  of  the  committee,  ship- 
yard employers  and  labor  organizations 
of  the  Pacific  coast  met  in  San  Francisco 
February  3,  as  the  Pacific  Coast  Sta- 
bilization Conference.  The  conference 
recessed  from  February  13  to  March  10 
and  completed  its  tentative  agreement 
April  2.  In  addition  to  Government  ap- 
proval, that  of  the  various  firms  and 
labor  organizations  involved  is  now  being 
obtained  preparatory  to  the  final  meet- 
ing of  the  conference  on  April  21. 

This  action  of  approval  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  communicated  to  Mr.  H.  G. 
Smith,  president  of  the  National  Council 


of  American  Shipbuilders,  who  presided 
over  the  conference  as  chairman;  Mr. 
John  P.  Frey,  president  of  the  Metal 
Trades  Department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  its  acting  chairman; 
and  Mr.  John  Green,  president  of  the 
International  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers  of  America  of  the  CIO. 

Production  shall  not  be  curtailed 

Following  are  the  zone  standards 
agreed  upon: 

Basic  wage  rates  for  standard  skUled 
mechanics,  for  the  period  of  the  defense 
emergency  proclaimed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  provided  that 
existing  wages  above  the  standard  are 
not  to  be  reduced  and  that  higher  wages 
may  be  paid  to  premium  men. 

A  standard  schedule  of  hours  for  shift 
work,  with  10  percent  added  wage  lor 
the  second  shift  and  15  percent  added 
wage  for  the  third  shift. 

The  pact  also  provides  that: 

"There  shall  be  no  lock-outs  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  nor  suspension  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  employees.  This 
agreement  is  a  guaranty  that  there  will 
by  neither  strikes  nor  lock-outs  and 
that  all  disputes  will  be  settled  by  ar- 
bitration as  hereinafter  provided." 

A  further  clause  declares:  "There  shall 
be  no  limit  on,  or  curtailment  of,  pro- 
duction." 

Arbitration  machinery 

Grievance  machinery  and  arbitration 
are  provided  for  as  follows:  All  griev- 
ances or  complaints  shall  be  "promptly 
settled"  between  representatives  of  the 
employer  and  employees;  where  neces- 
sary, the  services  of  the  United  States 
Conciliation  Service  will  be  "speedily  se- 
cured"; should  no  agreement  be  reached, 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion machinery  to  be  established  by  sup- 
plemental agreements,  and  to  be  binding 
upon  all  parties. 

To  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  com- 
petent craftsmen,  the  employers  are  to 
establish  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
grams acceptable  to  the  workers  and 
(Continued  on  page  9) 


Color  and  religious  restrictions 
noted  among  some  employers 

The  Social  Security  Board  reported  a 
study  of  labor  shortages  showed  employ- 
ers "are  tending  to  relax  their  former 
specifications  regarding  upper  age  lim- 
its, previous  experience  and  training, 
recency  of  employment,  WPA  status,  and 
education  *  *  *  There  is  some  wil- 
lingness to  employ  women  on  jobs  in 
which  men  were  formerly  preferred,  and 
to  retain  women  employees  who  marry." 
But  "there  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  any 
marked  tendency  to  relax  color  and  reli- 
gious restrictions." 

A  restriction  of  recent  origin,  the  re- 
port said,  "which  may  be  regarded  as 
temporary,  arises  from  the  reluctance  of 
some  employers  to  hire  men  of  draft  age," 
particularly  single  men  between  21  and 
25.  The  report  said  "virtually  every  in- 
dustrial State  *  *  *  reports  •  •  * 
employers  are  refusing  to  hire  'nonciti- 
zens'  *  •  *  going  far  beyond  the 
legal  requirements  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment »  *  *  in  industries  directly  or 
closely  related  to  defense    •     •     *" 


•    •    * 

"Farming  Out  Methods" 
released — fifth  bulletin 
in  series 

"Farming-Out  Methods,"  fifth  in  a  se- 
ries of  farming-out  bulletins  prepared  by 
the  Labor  Division  of  the  OfBce  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  was  issued  April  8. 

The  series  is  designed  to  speed  up 
defense  production  by  describing  practi- 
cal methods  by  which  idle  machinery 
and  idle  skilled  workers  may  be  brought 
together,  in  cooperation  with  the  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Service,  Morris  L.  Cooke,  Technical 
Consultant  stated. 

Outlines  successful  techniques 

The  new  bulletin  contains  information 
for  Government  purchasing  agents, 
prime  contractors,  subcontractors,  and 
community  defense  organizations. 
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Hire  workers  with  needed  skills 
resfardless  of  racial  identity 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  letter 
which  was  sent  by  Sidney  Hillman,  As- 
sociate Director  General  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  to  all  holders 
of  defense  contracts: 

Pursuant  to  the  decision  of  the  Office 
of  Production  Management,  I  wish  to  ad- 
vise you  as  follows: 

Current  reports  on  labor  market  devel- 
opments indicate  skilled  labor  stringency 
in  a  number  of  fields  vital  to  defense 
production.  This  threatens  to  become 
more  general  within  the  next  3  months. 
Artificial  factors,  however,  are  tending 
to  aggravate  this  increasingly  serious  sit- 
uation. In  some  of  these  occupations, 
we  are  informed  there  are  good  v/orkers 
available  who  are  not  being  hired  solely 
because  of  their  racial  identity. 

Utiiize  local  labor 

The  Office  of  Production  Management 
expects  defense  contractors  to  utilize  all 
available  local  labor  resources  before  re- 
sorting to  the  recruiting  of  additional 
labor  from  outside  their  local  areas.  Our 
programs  of  training  and  labor  clear- 
ance are  being  established  in  accordance 
v/ith  such  a  policy.  In  many  sections 
of  the  Nation  there  are  today  available 
labor  reserves  of  Negro  workers.  Plans 
for  their  training  and  employment  in 
capacities  commensurate  with  their  indi- 
vidual skills  and  aptitudes  should  be  un- 
dertaken at  once. 

Negro  workers  excluded 

In  many  localities,  qualified  and  avail- 
able Negro  workers  are  either  being  re- 
stricted to  unskilled  jobs  or  barred  from 
defense  employment  entirely.  Because  of 
this  situation,  Negro  workers  of  skills 
and  aptitudes  are  in  many  instances  not 
being  included  in  many  of  the  training 
programs  for  defense.  Such  practices 
are  extremely  v/asteful  of  our  human  re- 
sources and  prevent  a  total  effort  for 
national  defense.  They  result  in  un- 
necessary migration  of  labor,  in  high 
rates  of  labor  turnover,  and  they  in- 
crease our  present  and  future  housing 
needs  and  social  problems  for  defense 
workers. 

All  holders  cf  defense  contracts  are 
urged  to  examine  their  employment  and 
training  policies  at  once  to  determine 
whether  or  not  these  policies  make 
ample  provision  for  the  full  utilization  of 
available  and  competent  Negro  workers. 


Early  scattered  returns  from  labor 
registration  program  reveal  many 
unused  skills  among  American  workmen 


A  widespread  and  highly  encouraging 
response  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  national  defense  labor  regis- 
tration program  now  being  conducted 
by  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  its  affiliated  State  services  was 
announced  April  11  by  Federal  Security 
Administrator  Paul  V.  McNutt.  Many 
individuals  who  are  skilled  in  the  de- 
fense occupations  most  urgently  needed 
are  registering  with  State  employment 
offices  for  the  first  time,  he  said. 

Early  scattered  returns 

Complete  information  is  not  yet  avail- 
able, but  early  scattered  reports  indi- 
cate a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of 
workers  registering  at  State  employment 
offices,  particularly  in  large  metropoli- 
tan centers.  In  many  areas,  registra- 
tions during  the  first  week  of  the  pro- 
gram, March  17-22,  were  as  much  as 
35  percent  higher  than  the  week  before, 
with  an  even  more  striking  increase  in 
certain  industrial  cities. 

Registration  reaches  far  corners 

Reports  from  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, state  that  3,600  workers  qualified 
in  skilled  defense  occupations  registered 
during  the  first  week.  New  York  re- 
ported that  50,000  registered  the  first 
week  and  that  in  New  York  City  alone, 
3,800  workers  who  claimed  metal  trades 
experience  appeared  for  registration  on 
the  first  day.  In  the  Detroit  metro- 
politan area,  6,148  new  applications  were 
received  during  the  first  11  days.  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  had  about  1,600  applicants  the 
first  day.  In  the  same  State,  an  Em- 
ployment Service  interviewer  arrived  at 
Duncan,  a  small  town  where  part-time 
service  is  provided  by  traveling  Employ- 
ment Service  officers,  and  found  30  men 
waiting  to  be  interviewed;  an  indica- 
tion that  the  appeal  to  register  was 
reaching  into  outlying  communities  and 
rural  areas,  as  well  as  the  larger 
centers. 

Minnesota  reported  4,000  registrations 
the  first  day.  Texas  reported  that  reg- 
istrations were  "exceeding  expectations" 
with  9,000  the  first  day.  This  was  three 
times  the  average  registration  experi- 
enced in  the  past  4  years.  Missouri 
reported  no  actual  figures,  but  indicated 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  quality 
of  the  registrations  with  more  experi- 


enced and  higher  skilled  workers  com- 
ing into  the  offices.  Kentucky  reported 
a  20  percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
applicants  with  metal  trades  skills. 

The  experience  of  States  on  the  west 
coast  was  similar.  San  Francisco  re- 
ported a  60  percent  increase  in  regis- 
trations the  first  week,  but  that  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  new  applicants 
were  "good  for  immediate  referral." 
Oregon  and  Washington  also  reported 
greatly  increased  registrations. 

Hidden  skills  revealed 

The  success  of  the  registration  in  un- 
covering urgently  needed  "hidden  skills" 
among  workers  who  have  not  previously 
registered  with  State  Employment  offices 
Is  indicated  in  a  number  of  instances 
reported  by  State  Employment  Services. 

Skilled  workers  from 
unskilled  occupations 

In  Indiana,  two  highly  skilled  steel 
workers  registered  in  a  small  town  where 
they  had  been  engaged  in  unskilled  oc- 
cupations. In  Pennsylvania,  a  former 
superintendent  of  machinists  of  one  of 
the  largest  printing  press  manufacturing 
companies  in  the  world,  came  into  an 
employment  office  to  register.  He  had 
retired  but  said  that  since  his  Govern- 
ment apparently  needed  him  he  had  de- 
cided to  make  his  skill  available. 

Munitions  worker  from 
Glasgow,  Scotland 

In  another  State,  a  46-year-old  woman 
who  had  been  employed  as  a  house- 
worker  came  to  an  employment  office  to 
report  that  she  had  worked  in  a  muni- 
tions factory  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  dur- 
ing the  last  war. 

Craftsmen  lost  jobs  in  early  30's 

A  very  large  proportion  of  those  with 
"hidden  skills"  are  salesmen  who  left 
their  trades  and  went  into  sales  work  in 
the  early  thirties.  Among  them  was  a 
man  who  had  formerly  worked  for  an 
arms  company'for  17  years;  another  had 
for  many  years  been  manager  of  an  air- 
craft company;  still  another  had  for- 
merly been  a  foreman  in  charge  of  pro- 
ducing artillery  shells  during  the  last 
war. 
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Additional  legislation  unnecessary, 
Hillman  reiterates,  as  he  reviews  labor 
relations  and  labor  supply  of  Nation 


Reporting  to  the  House  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee,  April  8,  on  the  progress 
of  OPM,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
Labor  Division,  Sidney  Hillman,  Asso- 
ciate Director  General,  said  in  part: 

Most  people  have  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  the  only  problem  that  the 
Labor  Division  is  concerned  with  is  that 
of  labor  relations.  Our  problem  is  pri- 
marily that  of  labor  supply  of  which  labor 
relations  constitutes  but  one  part,  al- 
though the  most  publicized  part. 

During  the  past  11  months,  the  output 
of  American  industry  has  increased  by 
24  percent.  But  neither  management 
nor  machines  could  have  brought  these 
airplanes,  ships,  and  guns  into  existence 
had  it  not  been  for  the  contribution  that 
American  labor  has  so  patriotically  made 
to  the  cause  of  defense. 

2,000,000  workers  added  to  force 

During  the  past  11  months  we  have 
added  to  the  working  labor  force  of  our 
Nation  some  2  million  workers.  This 
was  no  simple  task.  We  have  heard 
much  about  the  large  supply  of  unem- 
ployed workers  in  our  country,  but  we 
have  tended  to  forget  that  during  the 
10  years  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  our 
defense  program,  we  had  done  virtually 
nothing  to  provide  for  the  skilled  em- 
ployees without  whom  no  defense  pro- 
gram can  be  realized.  We  had  virtually 
ceased  training  apprentices  for  our  in- 
dustries. 

Complete  reorganization  was  necessary 

Our  job  was  not  merely  one  of  taking 
unemployed  people  and  putting  them  in 
touch  with  unused  machines.  Our  job 
was  rather  one  of  helping  to  adapt  the 
American  economy  to  the  production  of 
things  that  it  had  not  made  for  more  than 
20  years. 

Defense  training  courses 

To  accomplish  these  things  required 
the  training  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Labor  Division  of  OPM  (before  that  the 
Labor  Division  of  the  National  Defense 
Commission)  the  services  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  the  United  States 
OfiBce  of  Education,  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  the  Federal  Committee 
on  Apprenticeship  Training,  and  the  Na- 


tional Youth  Administration  have  been 
coordinated.  Through  them  we  have 
set  up  refresher  courses  for  people  who 
had  lost  their  original  skills;  preemploy- 
ment  training  for  people  who  had  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  any  skills. 
A  total  of  over  816,000  have  been  or  are 
currently  enrolled  in  these  various  de- 
fense training  courses. 

Training-within-industry 

Of  course,  it  has  long  been  realized 
that  the  most  effective  training  is  that 
done  right  "on  the  job,"  in  the  shop  or 
factory.  In  this  cormection,  we  have 
greatly  enlarged  the  number  of  appren- 
tices in  defense  industries  through  the 
Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship  of 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Program  operates  througii  22  districts 

To  expedite  this  whole  undertaking, 
the  country  has  been  divided  into  22 
districts,  with  a  headquarters  ofBce  in 
each  under  the  supervision  of  a  T.  W.  I. 
(training  within  Industry)  representa- 
tive, each  to  be  assisted  by  four  advis- 
ers— one  from  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  one  from 
the  C.  I.  O.,  and  two  from  Industrial 
management. 

250,000  aircraft  workers  required 

Looking  at  the  mobilization  of  man- 
power, in  terms  of  total-industry  require- 
ments, rather  than  those  of  a  specific 
locality,  studies  made  for  the  Labor  Divi- 
sion indicate  that  250,000  additional 
workers  will  be  required  this  year  for 
the  aircraft  industry.  Almost  90  percent 
of  these  workers  will  be  inexperienced 
newcomers.  The  program  of  recruiting 
and  training  them  is  under  way. 

5,000,000  men  and  women  classified 

At  the  request  of  the  Labor  Division, 
the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
through  its  1,500  employment  ofBces 
throughout  the  country,  hastened  its  sur- 
veys to  classify  more  than  5,000,000  un- 
employed men  and  women  according  to 
trades  and  skills.  This  Information  in- 
dicated that  there  were  approximately 
1,000,000  workers  who,  on  the  basis  of 
their  work  histories,  were  suited  for 
skilled  jobs. 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram, the  clearance  system  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  which  had 
only  been  used  rarely  in  the  past,  was 


reexamined  and  streamlined.  New  "in- 
terlocking" methods  were  devised  to 
transfer  workers  from  areas  where  job 
opportunities  were  lacking  to  sections 
where  the  demand  on  the  labor  market 
could  not  be  met  from  local  sources. 

Defense  orders  for  small  business 

To  quicken  defense  production,  to 
bring  economic  aid  to  the  "ghost  towns" 
of  America,  and  to  ease  the  difBculties 
of  readjustment  when  the  emergency  is 
over,  the  Labor  Division  sponsored  a  sys- 
tem of  "farming  out"  defense  orders 
among  the  thousands  of  smaller  shops 
throughout  the  Nation. 

A  program  of  stimulating  local  com- 
munities to  assess  their  idle  resources  in 
men  and  machines  has  been  likewise 
launched  by  the  Labor  Division. 

Stabilizing  shipbuilding 

To  facilitate  the  most  efficient  produc- 
tion of  vessels  blueprinted  for  defense 
needs.  Commissioner  Hillman  on  Novem- 
ber 27  appointed  the  Shipbuilding  Stabil- 
ization Committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor,  shipbuild- 
ing employers,  the  Navy,  and  the  Mari- 
time Commission. 

Employer-employee  aids 

But  the  mere  existence  of  a  sufficient 
labor  supply  does  not  in  itself  guarantee 
the  speedy  accomplishment  of  our  de- 
fense effort.  Efficiency  and  speed  re- 
quire stable  and  continuous  production 
in  the  factory  and  the  mine.  These  in 
turn  depend  fundamentally  on  harmo- 
nious employer-employee  relations. 

In  moving  toward  this  goal  the  Labor 
Division,  shortly  after  it  was  established, 
appointed  a  Labor  Policy  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  program  to  enlist 
labor's  most  effective  and  efficient  partic- 
ipation in  meeting  the  demands  of  de- 
fense. This  committee  is  composed  of 
16  labor  representatives  from  the  AFL, 
the  CIO,  and  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods. 

Promptly  after  its  formation  the  com- 
mittee pledged  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  "the  full  and  unstinted" 
support  of  organized  labor  to  the  National 
Defense  program. 

Additional  legislation  unnecessary 

It  is  now  7  weeks  since  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House.  Since  that  time  I  have  consid- 
ered again  and  again  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  legislation  on  this 
vital  subject  of  employer-employee  rela- 
tions. After  reviewing  the  developments 
that  have  occurred  since  that  time  I 
am  still  of  the  opinion  that  no  additional 
legislation  is  required. 
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HOUSING  ... 

Workers  in  $1,800  to  $3,000  income 
group  to  get  defense  housing 


President  Roosevelt  acted  April  10  to 
provide  defense  housing  for  workers  in 
the  $1,800  to  $3,000  income  group  by 
approving  146  localities  in  41  States  and 
Territories  as  defense  areas  where  homes 
could  be  financed  under  Title  VI  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  The  President's 
action  followed  a  recommendation  by  De- 
fense Housing  Coordinator  C.  F.  Palmer. 

The  Act  provides  90  percent  mortgage 
insurance  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration in  localities  "in  which  the 
'  President  shall  find  that  an  acute  short- 
age of  housing  exists  or  impends  which 
would  impede  national  defense  activi- 
ties." 

Coordinated  defense  housing  programs 
have  been  completed  or  are  under  way 
in  each  of  the  communities  approved, 
but  these  houses,  built  under  direct  Fed- 
eral appropriation,  are  for  an  income 
group  which  cannot  take  advantage  of 
Title  VI. 

Aid  for  local  builders 

In  his  letter  to  the  President  request- 
ing approval  of  these  areas,  Mr.  Palmer 
pointed  out  that  national  defense  activi- 
ties in  these  places  have  caused  needs 
for  housing  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
local  building  industry  under  existing 
methods  of  financing. 

Construction  under  the  new  measure 
will  complement,  not  supplant,  the  exist- 
ing FTIA  facilities  in  the  home  financing 
field,  Mr.  Palmer  said. 

Provisions  of  title  VI 

1.  It  will  be  restricted  to  localities  (in- 
cluding a  normal  reasonable  commuting 
area)  "in  which  the  President  shall  find 
that  an  acute  shortage  of  housing  exists 
or  impends  which  would  impede  national- 
defense  activities"  and  will  be  limited  to 
commitments  to  insure  entered  into  on 
or  before  July  1,  1942,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent should  declare  the  emergency  ter- 
minated prior  to  that  date. 

2.  In  contrast  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203  limiting  90-percent  mortgages 
to  owner-occupied  new  homes,  the  new 
title  authorizes  insurance  of  mortgages 
of  up  to  90  percent  of  FHA  valuation  of 
new  properties  in  cases  where  the  builder 
Is  the  mortgagor. 


3.  Mortgages  insured  under  title  VI 
will  have  a  maximum  term  of  20  years. 

4.  Mortgages  will  be  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $4,000  on  a  single-family  home, 
$5,000  on  a  two-family  home,  $8,000  on 
a  three-family  home,  and  $10,500  on  a 
four-family  home. 

5.  Mortgages  eligible  for  insurance 
under  title  VI  are  limited  to  those  on 
new  dwellings  on  which  construction  was 
started  after  January  1,  1940,  and  which 
were  approved  for  mortgage  insurance 
or  for  defense-housing  insurance  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  construction. 

Approved  areas 

The  following  areas  were  approved: 

Alabama — Birmingham,  Florence- 

Sheffield-Tuscumbia,    Gadsden,    Mobile, 
Montgomery. 

California — (Northern  District)  Rich- 
mond, San  Francisco  and  East  Bay  Cities, 
Vallejo;  (Southern  District)  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego. 

Connecticut — Bridgeport,  Bristol,  Hart- 
ford, Meriden,  New  Britain,  New  Haven- 
Ansonia,  New  London-Groton-Norwich, 
Waterbury. 

Colorado — Denver. 

Delaware — Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia — Washington. 

Florida — Jacksonville,  Key  West,  Pen- 
sacola,  Tampa. 

Georgia — Columbus,  Macon,  Savan- 
nah. 

Illinois — Alton-East  Alton,  Chicago, 
Joliet,  Rock  Island-Moline-Davenport, 
Iowa,  Waukegan. 

Indiana — Anderson,  Fort  Wayne,  Gary- 
Hammond-East  Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
Lafayette,  South  Bend. 

Iowa — Burlington,  Council  Bluffs, 
Davenport. 

Kansas — Junction  City,  Kansas  City, 
Wichita. 

Kentucky — Louisville . 

Louisiana — New  Orleans. 

Main  e — Bath-Brunswick,  Kittery, 
Portland. 

Maryland — Aberdeen,  Annapolis,  Bal- 
timore, Elkton,  Hagerstown,  Laurel. 

Massachusetts — Boston-Quincy,  Green- 
field, Springfield-Chicopee,  Worcester. 


Michigan — ^Battle  Creek,  Bay  City,  De- 
troit, Midland,  Muskegon,  Pontiac,  Sag- 
inaw, Ypsilanti. 

Missouri — Kansas  City,  Lebanon,  Rolls. 

Nebraska — Omaha. 

New  Hampshire — ^Portsmouth-Kittery, 
Maine. 

New  Jersey — Camden,  Metropolitan 
Dist.  of  N.  Y.  in  N.  J.,  Trenton. 

New  Y  or  k — Bethpage-Farmingdale, 
Buffalo-Niagara  Falls,  Elmira,  Massena, 
Rochester,  Schenectady,  Staten  Island, 
Syracuse,  Utica. 

North  Carolina — Payetteville,  Wil- 
mington. 

Ohio — A  k  r  o  n,  Canton,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Hamilton, 
Middletown,  Sandusky,  Steubenville, 
Warren,  Youngstown. 

Oklahoma — Lawton,  Tulsa. 

Or  ego  n — Pendleton,  Portland-Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Pennsylvania  (.Eastern  District)  — 
Allentown-Bethlehem,  Harrisburg,  Phil- 
adelphia-Chester, Williamsport;  (West- 
ern District,  Beaver  County) — Beaver 
Palls,  Rochester,  Ambridge,  Erie,  Ktts- 
burgh. 

South  Carolina — Charleston,  Colum- 
bia. 

Tennessee — Knoxville-Alcoa,  NashvUle. 

Texas — Beaumont-Port  Arthur,  Corpus 
Christi,  Dallas-Grand  Prairie,  El  Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  Galveston,  Houston,  San 
Antonio. 

Utah — Ogden. 

Vermont — Springfield-Chester. 

Virgiiiia — Alexandria,  Newport  News, 
Norfolk-Portsmouth. 

Washington — Bremerton,  Seattle,  Ta- 
coma,  Vancouver. 

West  Virginia — Charleston,  Morgan- 
town,  Weirton. 

Wisconsin — Beloit,  Manitowoc-Two 
Rivers,  Milwaukee,  Oshkosh,  Racine- 
Kenosha. 

Alaska — Kodiak. 

Hawaii — Honolulu. 

Puerto  Rico — Aguadilla,  San  Juan. 

Virgin  Islands — Charlotte  Amalie,  St. 
Thomas. 

*    •    * 

Recreational  camps  open 

The  War  Department  announced  the 
opening  of  two  Army  recreational  camps 
at  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Pascagoula,  Miss., 
for  the  use  of  soldiers  on  week-end  leave 
from  nearby  training  camps. 

Each  camp  can  accommodate  500  men 
at  present. 
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Defense  housing  units  increase  steadily 


1,209  more  dwelling  units  were  added 
the  week  ended  April  5  to  the  already 
mounting  total  now  available  for  occu- 
pancy under  the  Defense  Housing  Coor- 
dination program,  C.  F.  Palmer,  Coordi- 
nator, has  announced.  6,633  units  are 
now  ready  for  occupancy,  of  which  4,075 
are  for  industrial  workers  in  private  and 
Government  plants,  and  2,558.  for  the 
married  enlisted  personnel. 

Virginia  leads 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  were  in 
the  lead  with  the  completion  of  553 
dwelling  units  reported.  345  of  these 
units  will  house  the  families  of  enlisted 
personnel  and  industrial  workers  em- 
ployed at  the  Naval  Operating  Base  in 
Norfolk.  The  other  208  units  are  also  for 
the  families  of  enlisted  personnel  and 
civilian  workers  located  at  the  navy  yard 
in  Portsmouth.  Both  housing  projects 
are  expected  to  continue  as  Local 
Authority  low-rent  housing  developments 
after  the  emergency. 

Other  areas  reporting  increases  for  the 
week  ended  April  5  were  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  294  units;  Great  Lakes,  111..  100; 
Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  84;  Columbus,  Ga.,  46; 
Squantum,  Mass.,  40;  Yorktown,  Va.,  20; 
and  Piney  Point,  Md.,  5;  all  for  enlisted 
men.  The  47  units  at  Indian  Head,  Md., 
and  16  at  Vallejo,  Calif.,  are  for  civilian 


industrial    workers    employed    by    the 
Government. 

Construction  awards 

An  advance  was  also  noted  in  the  num- 
ber of  construction  contracts  awarded, 
750  having  been  let  the  week  ended  April 
5.  The  total  number  of  construction 
contracts  now  awarded  has  reached 
45,907  units,  of  which  27,677  are  for 
civilian  industrial  workers  and  18,230 
for  married  enlisted  personnel. 

Areas  affected  by  new  construction 
contracts  are  East  Alton,  111.,  with  150 
units,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  350  units, 
both  for  housing  civilian  industrial 
workers.  Savannah,  Ga.,  will  receive 
250   units  to  house  enlisted   personnel. 

Another  item  reflecting  the  progress 
of  the  defense  housing  program  v/as  the 
allocation  of  funds  for  5,345  units  for 
single  persons,  3,601  of  which  have 
already  received  construction  contracts. 

PRIVATE  CONSTRUCTION  UNDER  FHA 
MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 


Week 

ended 

Apr.  5, 

1941 

Previous 
week 

New  homes  started.. 

New  home  mortgages  selected  (or 
appraisal.    ..    ,    . 

4,006 
6,908 

3.794 
5,890 

STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  DEFENSE  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION 


Funds  allocated 

Contracts  awarded 

Completed 

Apr.  6 

Mar.  29 

Apr.  6 

Mar.  29 

Apr.  5 

Mar.  29 

Number  of  states  and  Territories 

47 
136 
2.'J9 
72,803 
36,858 
9,949 
25,998 
2,035 

1,835 

200 
5,345 

47 
136 
269 
72,803 
36, 856 
9,949 
25,  998 
2,035 

1,835 

200 
6,345 

40 

98 

161 

45,907 

21,  379 

6,298 

18,230 

1,835 

1,659 

200 
3,601 

39 

95 

158 

45,  167 

20,879 

6,298 

17,  980 

1,835 

1,669 

200 
1.400 

15 

26 
27 
6.633 
2,789 
1,286 
2,558 

15 

23 

Number  of  projects ___ 

24 

6,  424 

Civilian  industrial  workers 

2,588 

Other  civilians;  Employees  of  Army  and  Navy. 
Married  enlisted  personnel...    . 

905 
1,931 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense 
industry 

Civilian    industrial    workers    in    Government 
plants 

Problems  of  paint  and  varnish 
industry  will  be  studied 

Specific  problems  of  the  protective 
coatings  industry  arising  from  the  de- 
,fense  program  will  be  analyzed  by  sub- 
committees now  being  set  up  as  a  guide 
to  the  Protective  Coatings  Section  of  the 
Purchases  Division,  OPM,  Director  Eton- 
aid  M.  Nelson  announced  April  11. 

Members  of  the  thirteen  subcommit- 
tees will  include  representatives  of  the 


manufacturers  of  protective  coatings 
and  technical  experts  from  raw  mate- 
rials manufacturers  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  the  enlistment  of  man- 
ufacturers in  the  study  of  protective 
coatings  problems  in  relation  to  national 
defense,  Mr.  Nelson  explained,  is  three- 
fold: (i)  To  see  that  defense  needs  are 
met;  (2)  to  avoid  making  an  unneces- 
sary impact  on  industry;  and  (3)  to  ob- 
tain products  needed  in  defense  con- 
tracts as  economically  as  possible. 


Zone  standards 

(.Continued  from  page  5) 

conforming     with     Federal     or     State 
apprenticeship  laws. 

Period  of  emergency  or  longer 

While  this  agreement  is  expressly 
made  for  the  emergency  period  or, 
should  that  period  terminate  earlier,  for 
a  minimum  of  2  years,  it  is  contemplated 
that  it  shall  continue  in  force  thereafter, 
unless  either  management  or  labor  gives 
a  30-day  notice  of  a  desired  change. 
The  wage  scale  may  be  reviewed  on  the 
demand  of  labor  at  the  end  of  1  year  and 
on  the  demand  of  either  party  at  each 
6-month  period  thereafter.  A  cost-of- 
living  basis  for  wage  revisions  is  provided. 

Stimulus  for  similar  cigreements 

"This  agreement,"  commented  Director 
Hillman,  "is  calculated  to  release  the  full 
productive  capacity  of  the  Pacific  coast 
shipyards." 

"The  action  here  taken  has  been  de- 
signed to  place  the  industry  on  a  sound 
production  basis  by  anticipating  diffi- 
culties rather  than  allowing  labor  rela- 
tions to  reach  entangled  stages  when 
corrective  measures  and  adjustments 
v/ould  be  necessary." 

"It  should  serve  as  an  inspiring  stimu- 
lus for  the  formulation  of  similar  agree- 
ments, not  only  in  the  other  shipbuilding 
zones  where  stabilization  conferences 
are  at  present  scheduled,  but  in  indus- 
tries other  than  shipbuilding  where 
maximum   production  is  essential." 

Other  conferences 

Other  Shipbuilding  Stabilization  Con- 
ferences are  scheduled  to  begin  as  fol- 
lows: East  coast,  to  and  including 
Charleston,  April  28,  in  Washington, 
D.  C;  Great  Lakes,  tentatively  fixfed  for 
April  30,  place  undetermined;  Gulf  coast, 
including  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  on  or 
about  May  5  at  New  Orleans. 

•    •    * 

Commerce  report  for  March 

Commerce  Secretary  Jones  reported 
that  during  March  construction  activity 
increased,  electric  power  output  reached 
the  highest  sustained  volume  in  the  in- 
dustry's history,  carloadings  exceeded 
any  comparable  period  in  more  than  10 
years,  retail  trade  maintained  exceed- 
ingly favorable  sales  volume.  Mr.  Jones 
attributed  the  increases  to  defense  or- 
ders. He  also  reported  that  during  the 
month  prices  of  28  commodities  rose  10 
percent. 
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PRIORITIES  ... 

Tight  nickel  supply  brings  priorities 
control  to  nickel-bearing  steel 


All  producers  of  nickel-bearing  steel, 
and  distributors  of  such  steel  from  ware- 
house stocks,  on  April  11  were  placed 
under  a  general  priorities  system. 

E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Director  of  Pri- 
orities, said  that  industry-wide  control 
was  made  necessary  by  the  needs  of  the 
national  defense  program  and  the  tight 
situation  in  the  supply  of  nickel. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  nickel- 
steel  industry,  the  mechanics  of  the  con- 
trols provided  are  more  detailed  than 
those  applied  so  far  in  other  industries, 
and  producers  and  distributors  are  sub- 
ject to  separate  provisions. 

Defense  orders  first 

Among  the  major  provisions  of  the 
General  Preference  Order  and  the  Sup- 
plementary Order,  however,  are  these 
points: 

1.  Defense  orders  are  to  be  filled  ahead 
of  civilian  and  nondefense  orders. 

2.  Defense  orders,  including  British 
defense  orders,  will  automatically  take  a 
preference  rating  of  A-10  (unless  higher 
ratings  are  specifically  assigned),  thus 
coming  ahead  of  orders  with  lower  ratings 
or  no  ratings. 

3.  An  over-all  formula,  similar  in  form 
to  that  provided  for  the  aluminum  indus- 
try, is  set  forth.  It  includes  a  specific 
schedule  of  preference  ratings,  ranging 
from  those  in  the  A  class  to  B-8.  Pro- 
ducers and  distributors  will  fit  customers' 
orders  into  these  classifications,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  for  individual  pref- 
erence ratings  being  assigend  to  each  or- 
der, although  such  individual  ratings  may 
be  issued  by  the  Director  of  Priorities  in 
special  situations. 

In  order  of  importance 

4.  The  formula  grades  needs  for  nickel- 
bearing  steel  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance, and  provides  that  producers'  cus- 
tomers falling  into  classes  from  B-4  to 
B-8,  inclusive,  may  receive  only  certain 
percentages  of  their  average  1940  monthly 
shipments  for  corresponding  purposes. 
These  percentages  range  from  70  percent 
(B-4)  to  10  percent  (B-8),  depending 
on  the  importance  of  the  need. 

5.  Producers  of  nickel  steel  may  make 
shipments  to  all  classes  of  customers, 
from  those  in  the  A  class  down  to  those 


in  B-8,  but  the  distributors  from  ware- 
house stocks  may  not,  until  further  notice, 
fill  orders  falling  in  classes  below  B-3. 
This  provision  is  added  because  of  the 
necessity  of  conserving  warehouse  stocks 
for  defense  purposes. 

6.  All  producers  and  distributors  are 
required  to  keep  accurate  and  detailed 
records  of  their  inventories,  shipments, 
orders,  and  operations. 

7.  Beginning  in  May,  producers  of 
nickel-bearing  steel  may  ship  nickel  steel 
to  the  distributors  in  quantities,  which 
on  the  average,  are  equal  to  their  monthly 
shipments  during  January,  February, 
March  and  April. 

Inventories  limited 

8.  Inventories  of  nickel  steel  held  by 
customers  of  producers  and  distributors 
are  to  be  kept  to  an  amount  generally  not 
in  excess  of  30  days'  supply. 

9.  Producers  may  not  engage  in  the  toll 
fabrication  or  processing  of  nickel  steel 
for  customers  unless  specific  permission 
has  been  obtained  from  the  Director  of 
Priorities. 

Schedule 

The  Preference  Rating  Schedule  set 
forth  in  the  Supplementary  Order  states: 

A.  Preference  Ratings  of  A-1  to  A-10, 
inclusive,  are  assigned  to  Defense  Or- 
ders *  •  •,  and  to  all  other  orders  to 
which  a  Preference  Rating  in  the  A  classifica- 
tion has  been  or  nnay  hereafter  be  assigned 
by  the  Director  of  Priorities. 

BB.  Preference  Rating  BB  is  hereby  re- 
served for  emergency  assignment  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Priorities  to  provide  for  special 
cases  of  immediate  urgency. 

B-1.  Preference  Rating  B-1  is  hereby  as- 
signed to  orders  (a)  for  the  manufacture 
of  parts  for  the  repair  or  replacement  of 
existing  apparatus,  equipment,  and  devices 
and  (b)  for  the  manufacture  of  new  appa- 
ratus, equipment,  and  devices,  in  either  case 
(under  (a)  or  (b))  used  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  material  which  enters  in  substantial  quan- 
tity into  the  fulfillment  of  Defense  Orders, 
although  such  orders  may  not  bear  specific 
Preference  Ratings. 

B_2.  Preference  Rating  B_2  is  hereby  as- 
"  signed  to  orders  for  the  manufacture  of  parts 
for  the  repair  or  replacement  of  existing  ap- 
paratus, equipment,  and  devices  which  must 
continue  to  operate  In  order  to  preserve  es- 
sential production  and  services. 

B-3.  Preference  Rating  B-3  is  hereby  as- 
signed to  orders  for  new  apparatus,  equip- 
ment, and  devices  used  directly  in  operations 
which  must  continue  in  order  to  preserve 
essential  production  and  services. 

B-4.  Preference  Rating  B-i  Is  hereby  as- 
signed to  orders  for  products  essential  to  the 
protection  of  public  health  or  safety. 


B-5.  Preference  Rating  B-5  is  hereby  as- 
signed to  orders  for  customers  of  each  pro- 
ducer or  distributor,  to  whom  shipments 
have  been  made  during  1940  by  such  pro- 
ducer or  distributor,  requiring  less  than  a 
total  of  one  ton  of  nickel-bearing  steel  per 
month.  This  rating  is  temporarily  assigned 
pending  further  investigation. 

B-6.  Preference  Rating  B-6  is  hereby  as- 
signed to  orders  for  customers  whose  use  of 
nickel-bearing  steel  does  not  exceed  two 
pounds  per  $100  of  final  sales  value  of  the 
article  or  articles  produced  by  such  cus- 
tomers, of  which  it  is  an  essential  compo- 
nent. 

B-7.  Preference  Rating  B-7  is  hereby  as- 
signed to  orders  for  the  material  used  In 
products  in  which  no  reasonably  satisfactory 
substitute  for  nickel-bearing  steel  is  avail- 
able. 

B~8.  Preference  Rating  B-8  is  hereby  tem- 
porarily assigned,  until  such  time  as  a  sub- 
stitution, shall  be  effected,  to  orders  for  the 
material  used  in  products  in  which  a  rea- 
sonably satisfactory  substitute  for  nickel- 
bearing  steel  is  available  or  can  be  made 
available. 

Additional  provisions 

Deliveries  by  any  producer  on  orders 
with  preference  ratings  from  B-4  to  B-8, 
inclusive,  may  not  exceed  the  following 
percentages  of  the  customers'  monthly 
average  of  1940  shipments  from  the  same 
producer  for  corresponding  purposes. 
B-4,  70  percent;  B-5,  50  percent;  B-6, 
40  percent;  B-7,  30  percent;  B-8,  10  per- 
cent. 

Customers  who  use  nickel-steel  for  two 
or  more  different  types  of  products  bear- 
ing different  preference  ratings,  however, 
shall  have  their  orders  for  each  type 
treated  separately. 

As  defined  in  the  order,  nickel-bearing 
steel  is  steel  in  which  the  nickel  content 
is  0.4  percent  (four-tenths  of  1  percent) 
or  more,  or  any  steel  containing  less 
than  0.4  percent  if  nickel  has  been  speci- 
fied by  the  customer  or  is  known  to  have 
been  added  to  obtain  a  desired  physical 
quality  in  the  steel. 

The  order  also  provides  that  prefer- 
ence ratings  in  the  B  class,  above  B-8, 
shall  not  apply  to  customers  who  can 
readily  use  substitutes  for  nickel-steel. 

•    •    • 

NEW  TYPE  HYMNALS  ORDERED 
FOR  ARMY 

The  War  Department  has  announced 
that  a  new-type  hymnal  will  be  secured 
for  the  Army.  It  will  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  so  adapted  for  field  service  that 
even  a  layman  may,  if  necessary,  con- 
duct religious  devotions  Entitled,  "The 
Song  and  Service  Book,  Army  and  Navy, 
for  Field  and  Ship,"  100,000  copies  have 
been  ordered. 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  COOPERATION  . . . 


New  York  Defense  Council  enlists  local 
cooperation  in  labor  recruitment,  health, 
recreational  and  housing  facilities 


As  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Council  of  National  Defense,  Governor 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  has  notified  city  and 
county  defense  councils  of  particular 
need  for  cooperative  action  in  the  State 
labor  recruitment  drive,  and  in  the  pro- 
vision of  health,  recreational,  and  hous- 
ing facilities  for  defense  workers. 

Labor  recruitment 

The  Governor  has  urged  all  unem- 
ployed workers  and  men  and  women 
skilled  in  defense  industries,  but  not  now 
using  those  skills  in  their  present  em- 
ployment, to  register  at  once  with  the 
New  York  State  Employment  Service. 

Local  defense  councils  are  cooperating 
through  publicity  and  otherwise  in  this 
labor  recruitment  drive. 

Health  and  recreation 

Governor  Lehman  has  pointed  out  that 
manufacturing  plants  working  on  de- 
fense contracts  are  finding  it  increas- 
ingly necessary  to  operate  on  a  two-  or 
three-shift  basis.  Living  and  working 
conditions,  as  well  as  recreational  facil- 
ities comparable  to  those  on  the  regular 
daytime  shifts,  must  be  provided  for  the 
employees  working  on  the  late  shifts. 
Although  the  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  they  are  provided  rests  primarily 
on  plant  management,  local  defense 
councils  can  offer  valuable  advice  and 
assistance. 

It  is  ernphasized  that  adequate  dis- 
pensary and  cafeteria  service  should  be 
maintained  for  those  working  on  late 
shifts.  Plants  having  recreational  facil- 
ities such  as  gymnasiums  and  bowling 
alleys  should  keep  them  open  for  second 
and  third  shift  employees.  One  large 
manufacturer  has  found  it  necessary  to 
keep  such  facilities  open  24  hours  a  day. 
Others  should  do  the  same  where  it  Is 
found  necessary. 

Local  defense  councils  should  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  private,  fraternal,  and 
church  institutions  which  provide  health 
and  recreational  opportunities  to  make 
them  available  for  longer  periods  of  time 
so  that  late  shift  workers  will  not  be  de- 
prived of  them. 

Some  of  these  activities  may  involve 
additional  expense  to  plant  management 


and  to  public  and  semipublic  institu- 
tions which  serve  the  community.  But, 
the  Governor  points  out,  any  additional 
expense  is  fully  justified  by  the  public 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  large 
number  of  employees  engaged  in  defense 
production. 

Housing  survey 

With  the  acceleration  of  the  defense 
program  in  the  State,  the  problem  of 
available  housing  is  beginning  to  cause 
considerable  concern,  the  State  defense 
council  points  out.  There  are  some  com- 
munities in  the  State  which  have  already 
felt  the  pinch  of  shortage,  and  similar 
situations  are  developing  in  other  cen- 
ters. However,  in  most  communities  a 
sufficient  supply  of  adequate  housing  is 
still  available. 

Thirty-five  municipal  and  six  county 
defense  councils  are  undertaking,  as 
promptly  as  possible,  a  thorough  survey 
in  their  communities  of  existing  va- 
cancies in  the  several  rental  ranges. 
Physical  condition  of  all  available  dwell- 
ings is  also  to  be  reported. 

Mr.  Edward  Weinfeld,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Housing,  has  been  designated 
by  the  Governor  to  cooperate  with  all 
communities  in  the  making  of  such  va- 
cancy studies,  and  he  is  responsible  for 
housing  matters  under  the  State  Council 
of  Defense.    He  has  prepared  the  neces- 

Homes  registration  service 

The  State  Council  of  Defense  points 
out  that  it  has  been  requested  by  the  De- 
fense Housing  Coordinator  in  Washing- 
ton to  call  attention  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Homes  Registration  Division 
In  the  Federal  Government.  This  divi- 
sion is  available  to  aid  communities  in 
the  establishment  of  a  homes  registra- 
tion service  where  the  requirements  of 
defense  industry  make  such  a  service  of 
major  importance. 

The  pui'pose  of  the  Homes  Registra- 
tion Service  is  to  make  readily  available 
at  one  or  more  central  points  in  a  com- 
munity a  complete  listing  of  all  available 
dwelling  units  both  for  families  and  sin- 
gle persons.  In  this  way,  the  finding  of 
suitable  dwellings  for  incoming  defense 
workers  can  be  simplified  and  expedited. 


Defective  teeth,  eyes,  ears,  and 
nerves  cause  many  rejections 

The  War  Department  has  announced 
results  of  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
causes  for  rejecting  18,971  citizens  out 
of  the  first  group  of  approximately 
100,000  who  were  examined  for  Army 
training  by  induction  boards  through- 
out the  country  prior  to  February  1, 
1941.  -  Defective  teeth,  eyes,  and  ears, 
and  mental  and  nervous  conditions  ac- 
counted for  52.57  percent  of  the  dis- 
qualifications. 

Rejections  by  age  groups 

Those  rejected  are  separated  into 
three  age  groups  as  follows: 

RcicctGd, 
Group  1 — 18  to  25  years  of  age,  inclu- 
sive   10,  070 

Group  2 — 26  to  30  years  of  age,  inclu- 
sive  • 5,430 

Group  3 — 31  to  35  years  of  age,  inclu- 
sive  3, 454 

18, 954 
111  17  cases,  or  0.9  percent,  ages  were 

not  reported 17 

Total   rejected 18,971 

The  total  number  accepted  and  re- 
jected in  each  age  group  has  not  yet 
been  determined  exactly.  However,  the 
men  in  group  1  constituted  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  total  examined. 
Included  in  rejection  group  No.  1  (ages 
18-25  years)  were  379  men  under  the 
minimum  draft  age  of  21  years  who  vol- 
unteered for  service  with  their  parents' 
consent  but  were  found  physically  unfit. 
The  men  in  the  youngest  age  group 
represented  53.08  percent  of  the  total 
number  rejected.  Group  2  represented 
28.62,  and  group  3  came  to  18.21 
percent.  Theoretically,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  each  group  would  contribute 
like  percentages  under  each  cause  of  re- 
jection. However,  this  did  not  hold 
true,  as  indicated  by  the  table  below: 

PERCENT  REJECTED  OUT  OF  100,000 


Defects 

Age 

So"? 
(18-25 
years) 

Age 
group 
No.  2 
(26-30 
years) 

Age 
group 
No.  3 
(31-35 
years) 

Teeth 

44.3 
CI.  4 
62,1 
62.3 
66.  9 
52  2 

as 

51.3 
61.8 
66.  fi 
70.1 
43.6 

32.0 
27.4 
24.4 
30.3 
24.9 
2G.7 
30.5 
28.3 
30.0 
29.6 
21.0 
33.5 

23  7 

Eyes 

Ears 

13  5 

Lungs . 

17  4 

Heart 

Hernia 

21  1 

15.7 

Mental  and  nervous. 

Musculo-skeletal 

20.4 
IS  2 

Feet 

13.9 

S.9 

Overweigbt.. 

23  0 
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INTER-AMERICAN  COOPERATION  . . . 


Outstanding  selection  of  American  art 
will  tour  American  republics — 
inaugurates  interchange  program 


Three  groups  of  paintings  by  contem- 
porary artists  of  the  United  States  will 
be  sent  on  tours  of  Central  and  South 
America  in  June,  it  was  announced  April 
10  by  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator 
of  Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations 
between  the  American  Republics.  The 
three  groups,  comprising  more  than  200 
oil  and  100  water  colors,  are  now  being 
assembled  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  New  York  City  where  they  will 
be  previewed  April  19-27  before  being 
sent  on  tour. 

Itinerciry 

The  first  exhibition  will  be  on  the  east 
coast  of  South  America,  opening  in 
Buenos  Aires  at  the  end  of  June.  After 
shows  at  Rosario,  Argentina,  and  Monte- 
video, Uruguay,  it  will  stop  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil.  The 
second  group  will  open  about  the  same 
time  in  Mexico  City.  From  there  it  will 
go  to  Santiago,  Chile,  for  a  September 
first  opening  in  conjunction  with  the 
festival  of  the  four  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Santiago.  Af- 
ter Santiago,  this  exhibition  will  be 
shown  in  Lima,  Peru,  and  Quito, 
Ecuador.  The  third  group  v/ill  open  in 
Bogota,  Colombia,  on  July  20,  and  will 
then  go  to  Caracas,  Venezuela,  and 
Habana,  Cuba. 

Inter-American  art 

"At  this  tim.e,"  said  Mr.  Rockefeller  in 
making  the  announcement,  "a  grave  re- 
sponsibility faces  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  At  a  moment  when 
the  creative  artists  of  Europe  are  en- 
gulfed by  war  it  is  imperative  that  in  at 
least  part  of  the  world  there  be  preserved 
an  order  in  which  the  arts  can  thrive. 
An  important  foundation  for  our  scheme 
of  hemispheric  defense  must  be  a  social 
order  in  which  there  is  balance  and  per- 
spective. In  no  better  way  can  this 
be  aided  than  by  encouragement  and  free 
interchange  of  the  art  of  each  American 
Republic." 

Many  museums  represented 

The  paintings  have  been  drawn  pri- 
marily from  the  permanent  collections 


of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  as  well  as  from  private 
collections  and  museums  outside  of  New 
York.  ' 

Interchange  expected 

"Our  hope  is  that  these  exhibitions 
will,  in  their  journey  south,  be  crossed  by 
similar  exhibitions  coming  north  to  be 
shown  in  the  United  States,"  Mr.  Abbott 
said.  "This  interchange  will  be  followed 
by  further  exhibitions  of  the  art,  past 
and  present,  of  the  South  and  Central 
American  Republics  as  well  as  other  ex- 
hibitions from  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  the  committee  on  art  is 
planning  future  exhibitions  in  the  field 
of  the  graphic  arts,  photography,  in- 
dustrial design,  and  architecture." 

*  *    • 

Pan  American  Day  observed 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of 
Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  be- 
tween the  American  Republics,  gave  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on 
Pan  American  Day,  April  14,  in  the  "Hall 
of  Heroes"  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Vice  President  Henry  A.  Wallace  was 
guest  speaker. 

The  Mexican  Ambassador,  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Castillo  Najera,  who  is  vice  chair- 
man of  the  governing  board,  introduced 
Vice  President  Wallace. 

*  •    * 

Appointment   of 
Executive  Assistant 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  announced  the 
appointment  of  John  C.  McClintock, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  Commodities 
and  Natural  Resources  Section  of  the 
Commercial  Development  Division,  as  his 
Executive  Assistant. 


American  Republics  need 
U.  S.  goods  to  maintain 
living  standards 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  speaking  at  the 
launching  ceremonies  of  the  M.  S.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  said  "American  Republics  are 
almost  completely  dependent  on  the 
United  States  for  semifabricated  and 
manufactured  goods  •  *  •  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  standard  of 
living  •  *  *"  and  "there  is  grave  dan- 
ger these  goods  will  not  be  available  for 
export  because  of  tremendous  demands 
upon  the  Nation's  facilities  brought  on 
by  the  defense  program." 

If  the  American  Republics  "do  not  get 
such  products  as  steel,  machines,  and  ag- 
ricultural equipment,  there  will  follow 
drastic  economic  contraction,  social  un- 
rest, and  eventually  political  up- 
heaval •  *  *  long  awaited  by  the 
Axis-controlled  minorities  *  *  •  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Lack  of  shipping  facilities 

Another  inter-American  trade  problem 
is  lack  of  shipping  facilities,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller said. 

He  said  this  problem  might  be  solved 
by  Maritime  Chairman  Land's  sugges- 
tions by  which:  (1)  A  method  may  be 
found  to  place  the  recently  seized  foreign 
ships,  aggregating  a  total  of  more  than  a 
million  tons,  under  United  States  or 
British  operation;  (2)  Transfer  of  600  old 
vessels  now  in  domestic?  service,  grossing 
slightly  under  four  million  tons,  for  con- 
voy work  in  an  emergency;  (J)  Better 
coordination  of  operations  of  shipping 
facilities;  (4)  Expansion  of  ship  con- 
struction. 

¥    *    * 

Latin  American  naval  officials 
invited  to  visit  the  United  States 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  an- 
nounced April  2  that  Admiral  Harold  R. 
.  Stark,  U.  S.  Navy,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, has  sent  invitations  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  existing  naval  services  of  the  Latin 
American  countries,  inviting  those  oflB- 
cials  and  an  aide  for  each  ofiBcer  to  visit 
the  United  States  in  May,  as  guests  of 
the  Navy.  The  countries  concerned  are: 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Columbia,  Cuba, 
Ecuador,  Mexico,  Peru,  Paraguay,  Uru- 
guay, and  Venezuela. 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 

Ice  breakers  open  Soo  Canal  to 
early  transportation  of  iron  ore 


Ninety  percent  of  the  Great  Lake  fleet 
of  ircn-ore  beats  was  in  commission  by 
April  10,  and  navigation  now  is  open 
through  the  Soo  Canal— earlier  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  lake  transpor- 
tation, Ralph  Budd,  Transportation 
Commissioner,  Office  for  Emergency 
Management,   announced. 

"Full  cooperation  of  everyone  in  the 
lake  transportation  industry  in  the  inter- 
ests of  national  defense  brought  about 
this  earliest  opening  of  lake  transporta- 
tion," Mr.  Budd  said. 

Two  ore  boats  which  left  Escanaba, 
Mich.,  on  April  5  were  unloading  at 
Cleveland  on  April  9,  and  five  ore  boats 
have  already  been  loaded  at  Marquette 
and  four  at  Duluth. 


Ice  breakers  at  work 

"Although  navigation  is  necessarily 
slow  because  of  floating  fields  of  ice, 
breakers  are  continuing  to  work  to  keep 
navigation  open,"  according  to  Mr.  Budd. 

In  a  statement  on  March  22,  Mr. 
Knudsen,  Director  General  of  the  OPM, 
commended  Commissioner  G.  Donald 
Kennedy,  of  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion of  Michigan,  for  releasing  the  ferry 
Sainte  Marie  from  regular  service  to  per- 
mit its  use  as  an  ice  breaker. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Budd  said,  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  the  lake  carriers, 
and  the  railroads  all  have  been  cooper- 
ating in  the  effort. 

Approximately  85  percent  of  the  iron 
ore  consumed  in  the  United  States  moves 
through  the  Great  Lakes. 


Perfect  shipping  month 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year  April 
has  been  designated  as  "Perfect  Shipping 
Month."  The  principal  program  will 
be  one  of  education  of  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  handling  of  freight  or  in  the 
results  of  its  handling.  Numerous  meet- 
ings will  be  held  all  over  the  country 
at  which  industrial  traffic  executives  and 
other  shipper  representatives — down  to 
shipping  clerks  and  others  actually  han- 
dling freight — will  meet  with  railroad 
representatives  to  discuss  packing  meth- 
ods, containers,  stowing,  and  handling. 

These  campaigns,  sponsored  by  the 
shippers  of  the  country  through  the  13 
Regional  Shippers  Advisory  Boards  in  co- 
operation with  the  railroads  and  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads,  have  as 
their  purpose  a  reduction  in  the  loss  of 
and  damage  to  freight  while  in  transit. 

During  last  year's  campaign,  no  less 
than  482  shipper  meetings  were  held  with 
a  total  attendance  of  49,586.  Almost  250,- 
000  pieces  of  literature  were  distributed 
through  the  medium  of  the  13  Shippers 
Advisory  Boards. 

Freight  claims  decrease 

Total  freight  claims  paid  naturally 
fluctuate  as  volume  of  traffic  changes. 
Therefore,  the  best  method  of  compar- 
ing the  performance  in  different  years 
is  to  relate  the  claim  payments  to  the  vol- 


ume of  traffic  handled.  On  this  basis, 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  reduction 
in  the  last  20  years.  Payments  during 
1940  amounted  to  only  54  cents  per  car- 
load of  revenue  freight  handled  compared 
to  $2.66  per  car  in  1920.  Even  this  small 
item  of  54  cents  per  car,  however,  repre- 
sents more  than  $15,000,000. 

The  cooperation  which  the  shippers 
have  so  freely  given  in  this  particular 
campaign  and  in  other  ways  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  keeping  rail  trans- 
portation fluid  and  free  from  congestion 
or  car  shortage. 

Mr.  Budd  suggested  that  the  Perfect 
Shipping  Month  campaign  this  year 
might  include  consideration  of  such  ques- 
tions as:  (a)  Heavier  loading  of  cars; 
(5)  prompt  loading  and  unloading;  (c) 
observance  of  car-service  rules,  and  other 
related  subjects. 

•    *    • 

Carloadings  drop 
due  to  coal  strike 

Railroad  carloadings  during  the  week 
ended  April  5  totaled  683,402  cars  as  com- 
pared to  602,835  cars  during  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  1940,  an  increase  of  13.4 
percent.  Due  to  the  reduction  in  coal 
loadings,  by  reason  of  the  stoppage  of 
mining  operations,  the  loadings  were 
108,723  cars  less  than  in  the  preceding 
week.    The  reduction  In   coal  loadings 


alone  was  109,986  cars,  indicating  that 
other  commodities  as  a  whole  maintained 
previous  levels.    The  details  follow: 


WEEKLY  CARLOADINGS  AS  OF  APRIL  S,  1941 

1C41 

1940 

Per- 
cent 
in- 
crease 

Grain  and  grain  prod- 

35,  405 
10,  S37 
68,841 
10,  160 
38,  682 
18,238 
162,  942 
348, 297 

30,  lOS 
9,999 

100,  626 
7,331 

31,  640 
10.  375 

149.  766 
262,  990 

17.6 

8.4 

Coal                   

-41.5 

Coke 

38.6 

Forest  products 

Ore 

22.3 
7.5.8 

Merchandise,  1.  c.  I 

8.8 
32.4 

Total     

683,  402 
10,  065,  603 

602,  835 
8,  77.t,  365 

1.3.4 

Cumulative  14  weeks... 

14.7 

Troop  movements 

During  the  month  of  March,  accord- 
ing to  flgures  just  made  available  by  the 
military  transportation  section  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  the 
railroads  handled  a  total  of  327,188  pas- 
sengers for  the  Army,  Navy,  Marines, 
and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

In  addition  to  133,841  selective  service 
men  moved  from  induction  stations  to 
reception  centers  in  regular  train  service, 
the  following  movements  occurred: 


Num- 
ber of 
rout- 
ings 

Handled 
on  reg- 
ular 
train? 

Handled 

on  special 

trains 

Num- 
ber of 
special 
trains 

853 
81 
17 
39 

10,311 

2,442 

534 

67 

165, 000 

2,220 

1,275 

11,  498 

663 

Navy 

14 

Marines 

CCC - 

4 

38 

Total.... 

£90 

13,  354 

179,  993 

619 

Horses  and  mules  inducted 
into  Army  have  high  rating 

Resumption  of  purchasing  of  horses 
and  mules  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
has  resumed.  Purchases  began  south  of 
a  line  running  across  the  United  States 
through  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  On  May  1,  1941.  pur- 
chases of  horses  and  mules  will  start 
north  of  tliis  line.  Approximately  7.500 
horses  and  mules  are  to  be  purchased 
this  spring  by  the  Remount  Division, 
bringing  the  total  purchases  for  the  year 
to  28,000.  Reports  made  by  the  using 
arms  indicate  that  the  animals  procured 
during  the  present  expansion  program 
have  a  very  high  rating  as  to  suitability 
for  Army  use. 
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PRICES  AND  CIVILIAN  SUPPLIES  .  .  . 


New  agency  created  to  check  price  rises  and 
facilitate  adequate  supplies  of  materials 


On  April  11,  the  President  issued  an 
Executive  order  establishing  the  OfBce  of 
Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
and  defined  its  functions  and  duties. 
On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Leon  Henderson, 
who  had  been  Commissioner  of  Price 
Stabilization,  was  named  Administrator 
of  the  new  agency. 

The  text  of  the  Executive  order  fol- 
lows: 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in 
me  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Stat- 
utes, and  in  order  to  define  further  the 
functions  and  duties  of  the  Office  for 
Emergency  Management  with  respect  to 
the  national  emergency  as  declared  by 
the  President  on  September  8,  1939,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  profiteering  and 
unwarranted  price  rises,  and  of  facili- 
tating an  adequate  supply  and  the  equi- 
table distribution  of  materials  and  com- 
modities for  civilian  use,  and  finding  that 
the  stabilization 'Of  prices  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  national  defense  and  that  this 
Order  is  necessary  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  defense  program,  it  is 
hereby  ordered: 

1.  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  for 
Emergency  Management  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Sup- 
ply, at  the  head  of  which  shall  be  an 
Administrator  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Administrator  shall  receive 
compensation  at  such  rate  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  determine  and,  in  addition, 
shall  be  entitled  to  actual  and  necessary 
transportation,  subsistence,  and  other 
expenses  incidental  to  the  performance 
of  his  duties. 

Duties  of  Administrator 

2.  Subject  to  such  policies,  regulations, 
and  directions  as  the  President  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe,  and  with  such  ad- 
vice and  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
from  the  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
utilizing  the  services  and  facilities  of 
such  other  departments  and  agencies  to 
the  fullest  extent  compatible  with  effi- 
ciency, the  Administrator  shall: 

a.  Take  all  lawful  steps  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  order  (1)  to  prevent  price 
spiraling,  rising  costs  of  living,  profiteer- 
ing, and  inflation  resulting  from  market 


conditions  caused  by  the  diversion  of 
large  segments  of  the  Nation's  resources 
to  the  defense  program,  by  interruptions 
to  normal  sources  of  supply,  or  by  other 
influences  growing  out  of  the  emergency; 
(2)  to  prevent  speculative  accumulation, 
withholding,  and  hoarding  of  materials 
and  commodities;  (3)  to  stimulate  pro- 
vision of  the  necessary  supply  of  mate- 
rials and  commodities  required  for  civil- 
ian use,  in  such  manner  as  not  to  conflict 
with  the  requirements  of  the  War,  Navy, 
and  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government,  and  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, for  materials,  articles,  and  equip- 
ment needed  for  defense  (such  require- 
ments are  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"military  defense  needs") ;  and  (4)  after 
the  satisfaction  of  military  defense 
needs  to  provide,  through  the  determina- 
tion of  policies  and  the  formulation  of 
plans  and  programs,  for  the  equitable 
distribution  of  the  residual  supply  of 
such  materials  and  commodities  among 
competing  civilian  demands. 

b.  Make  studies  of  the  Nation's  civilian 
requirements  for  materials  and  com- 
modities, the  supply  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, the  status  and  trend  of  prices  and 
factors  thereof,  and  the  impact  of  the 
defense  program  upon  civilian  living 
standards;  exercise  the  powers  of  the 
President  in  requesting  such  studies  pur- 
suant to  Section  336  (a)  of  Title  III  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Title  19,  U.  S.  C, 
Sec.  1336  (a) ) ;  and  conduct  such  investi- 
gations, hold  such  hearings,  and  obtain 
such  reports  as  may  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  carry  out  this  Order. 

Determine  maximum  prices 

c.  Determine  and  publish,  after  proper 
investigation,  such  maximum  prices, 
commissions,  margins,  fees,  charges,  or 
other  elements  of  cost  or  price  of  mate- 
rials or  commodities,  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  from  time  to  time  deem  fair  and 
reasonable;  and  take  all  lawful  and  ap- 
propriate steps  to  facilitate  their  observ- 
ance. 

d.  Advise  and  make  recommendations 
to  other  departments  and  agencies, 
whenever  the  Administrator  deems  it  ap- 
propriate, in  respect  to  the  purchase  or 
acquisition  of  materials  and  commodities 
by  the  Government,  the  prices  to  be  paid 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


Textile  prices 

(.Continued  from  page  3) 
Sufficient  capacity 

"There  are  large  quantities  of  raw  cot- 
ton on  hand  and  the  textile  industry,  as 
a  whole,  has  sufficient  capacity  for  man- 
ufacturing the  cotton  into  cloth,"  Miss 
Elliott  said.  "Military  requirements 
have  created  a  tightness  in  supplies  of 
only  certain  types  of  fabrics.  The  in- 
dustry has  a  responsibility  in  the  present 
emergency  to  make  the  adjustments  in 
its  productive  capacity  that  may  become 
necessary  as  a  result  of  any  unusual 
demands." 

Buying  ahead 

Price  increases  in  March  brought  the 
margin  between  raw-material  costs  and 
most  cloth  prices  to  a  level  as  high  as 
in  any  year  since  1925,  Miss  Elliott 
pointed  out.  "On  the  demand  side," 
she  said,  "most  of  the  important  con- 
verters, distributors,  and  users  of  cotton 
textiles  have  already  placed  abnormally 
large  orders  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
their  requirements  for  many  months 
ahead.  Much  of  this~  buying  took  place 
at  prices  below  those  now  prevailing. 

Avoid  speculation 

Miss  Elliott  emphasized  that  manu- 
facturers, converters,  and  distributors 
should  be  prepared  to  limit  advances  in 
selling  prices  to  amounts  made  necessary 
by  increases  in  costs,  and  should  pass  on 
to  consumers  any  savings  resulting  from 
increased  production.  "It  is  particularly 
important,"  she  said,  "that  all  sellers 
should  refrain  from  adding  into  their 
costs,  anticipated  increases  which  have 
not  yet  materialized.  It  is  precisely  this 
sort  of  speculation  that  can  bring  about 
a  disastrous  price  spiral." 

Confidence  in  market  expressed 

Miss  Elliott  indicated  that  the  Con- 
sumer Division  has  been  following  closely 
recent  developments  in  the  cotton  textile 
market  in  order  to  counteract  tendencies 
toward  price  spiralling.  Pointing  out 
that  unwarranted  increases  in  past  years 
have  almost  invariably  been  followed  by 
sudden  price  recessions.  Miss  Elliott  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  the  cotton  textile 
market  will  itself  correct  unjustified 
price  situations. 
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This  material,  which  will  appear  weekly  in  DEFENSE,  is  designed 
to  help  merchandise  managers  and  buyers  for  retail  stores.  It  is  prepared 
by  the  Consumer  Division,  OEM. 


Foods 

The  food  price  and  supply  situation  is 
complicated  by  two  factors: 

1.  Increased  consumption  as  a  result 
of  rising  employment  and  increased  pur- 
chasing power. 

2.  Shipments  of  foods  abroad  under 
the  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  which 
will  be  made  to  the  democracies  resist- 
ing aggression. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as 
to  the  amounts  of  food  products  which 
would  be  required  by  other  countries. 
No  announcement  can  be  made,  at  least 
at  this  time,  as  to  the  quantities  on  the 
grounds  that  this  information  constitutes 
a  military  secret. 

It  is  possible  to  state,  however,  that 
the  foods  shipped  abroad  will  be  prin- 
cipally those  containing  proteins,  min- 
erals, and  vitamins  and  will  consist  of 
pork  and  lard,  milk  and  eggs,  and  some 
vegetable  products. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  additional  de- 
mand will  constitute  in  the  next  15  to 
18  months  not  more  than  3  to  4  percent 
of  the  United  States'  total  food  bill.  All 
purchases  for  foreign  accounts  will  be 
m_ade  through  the  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  and  they  v\rill  simply  be  re- 
ported as  part  of  the  total  purchases  by 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
without  breakdown. 

These  total  purchases,  of  course,  can 
be  used  for  domestic  relief  distribution 
programs;  to  meet  requests  from  the  Red 
Cross  for  shipment  to  war  refugee  areas; 
for  release  upon  the  market  in  case  of 
unwarranted  speculative  price  increases; 
or  for  transfer  to  other  democracies  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 
The  purchases  for  warring  countries 
would  therefore,  not  be  separately  iden- 
tified. 

It  develops  that  such  estimates  as 
have  been  made  will  be  frequently  re- 
vised. The  amounts  of  products  annu- 
ally shipped  abroad  will  depend  not  only 
on  our  own  production  during  the  current 
season  but  upon  the  rate  of  sinking  of 
ships  carrying  foods. 

The  United  States  has  a  stored  food 
surplus  of  sizable  quantities  only  in  wheat. 


yards  of  worsted  cloths.  The  items  in- 
In  most  of  the  other  commodities  the 
supplies  vary  from  season  to  season  with 
the  weather  and  other  conditions.  In 
some  of  these  foods,  plans  are  now  in 
progress  for  increased  production  utiliz- 
ing the  abundant  supplies  of  feed  grains. 

Of  the  projects  now  under  way,  one 
of  the  most  important  is  the  program  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  assure 
ample  supplies  of  pork,  dairy  products, 
eggs  and  poultry  by  stimulating  produc- 
tion through  the  support  of  prices  over 
a  period  ending  June  30, 1943. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
make  purchases  in  the  open  market  to 
support  long  term  prices  (Chicago  basis) 
at  levels  approximately  as  follows:  Hogs 
hundredweight,  $9;  dairy  products  (base 
butter  pound),  31  cents;  chickens  per 
pound,  15  cents,  and  eggs  per  dozen,  22 
cents. 

The  different  commodity  markets  have 
generally  interpreted  this  plan  as  a  price- 
pegging  device.  On  the  contrary,  the 
basic  purpose  is  to  bring  about  any 
necessary  increases  in  production  in 
order  that  our  own  increasing  needs  as 
well  as  those  of  other  nations  can  be 
supplied. 

Farmers  now  have  the  responsibility 
of  increasing  the  output  of  the  many 
agricultural  products  which  are  needed. 
The  corn-hog  ratio  is  now  definitely 
favorable  to  the  feeding  of  hogs  and  in- 
creased supplies  are  expected  to  come  into 
the  markets  within  a  relatively  short 
time. 

While  some  speculative  flurries  have 
already  taken  place  in  some  of  these 
markets,  controls  are  provided  through 
the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 
This  organization  can  liquidate  holdings 
and  thereby  prevent  the  hoarding  of  sup- 
plies and  speculative  price  increases. 
Some  of  the  speculative  rises  have  appar- 
ently been  based  upon  overestimate  of 
the  probable  extent  of  purchases  for  the 
British  and  other  countries. 

Woolen  Textiles 

On  April  4  the  Army  awarded  addi- 
tional contracts  for  a  total  of  17,087.000 


eluded  are  shirtings,  serges,  and  elastique 
cloth.  These  contracts  were  awarded 
under  the  Deficieticy  Appropriation  In- 
vitation Bids. 

These  purchases  bring  the  total  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  to  the  figure  of 
approxim.ately  87,000,000  yards  of  wor- 
steds and  woolens.  This  figure  is  equiva- 
lent to  27.3  percent  of  the  total  1939  pro- 
duction of  woven  cloth  for  apparel  pur- 
poses. Data  on  deliveries  made  to  date 
are  not  immediately  available  but  all 
deliveries  will  be  completed  in  November 
of  this  year. 

Alyminum 

The  amount  of  aluminum  which  will 
be  made  available  to  the  manufacturers 
of  utensils  for  consumer  use  will  not  be 
definitely  known  until  the  Division  of 
Priorities,  OPM,  has  finished  its  review  of 
reports  from  producers  of  aluminum  as 
to  their  intended  allocation.  Upon  the 
completion  of  this  analysis,  producers, 
fabricators,  and  smelters  of  the  metal 
will  be  told  what  quantities  they  may 
ship  to  each  of  the  classifications,  rang- 
ing from  B-1  to  B-8. 

It  is  now  indicated  that  amounts  of 
low  grade  remelted  aluminum  available 
for  civilian  use  will  not  be  as  limited  as 
the  supplies  of  virgin  metals.  Conse- 
quently, manufacturers  of  utensils  using 
the  low-grade  remelted  material  will  be 
able  to  get  larger  quantities  than  those 
who  rely  chiefly  or  exclusively  upon  vir- 
gin aluminum. 

Each  month  the  Intended  shipment  of 
aluminum  to  all  users  will  be  reviewed 
by  the  Division  of  Priorities.  The  pro- 
ducers will  then  be  informed  of  the  man- 
ner and  extent  to  which  the  intended 
delivery  schedule  may  be  followed. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  amount 
of  both  virgin  and  remelted  aluminum 
which  will  be  allocated  to  manufacturers 
of  utensils  or  for  use  in  other  civilian 
goods  may  vary  considerably  from  month 
to  month,  depending  upon  the  defense 
demands  and  the  total  production. 

Just  when  aluminum  production  will 
catch  up  with  military  and  civilian  re- 
quirements cannot  yet  be  indicated.  Ex- 
pansion of  production  facilities  is  being 
constantly  urged  by  the  Consumer  Divi- 
sion so  that  all  reasonable  consumer 
requirements  as  well  as  all  defense  needs 
can  be  filled. 
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(The  following  items  were  released  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply.) 

Increased  production  for  civilian  use 
would  raise  living  and  health  standards 


New  agency 


The  basic  problem  in  consumer  pro- 
tection during  the  defense  program  is 
the  maintenance  of  production  of  con- 
sumer goods  as  fully  as  possible,  Miss 
Harriet  Elliott,  Consumer  Commissioner 
of  the  Oflace  for  Emergency  Management, 
declared  on  April  8  in  an  address  before 
the  Third  National  Conference  on  Con- 
sumer Education,  sponsored  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Consumer  Education,  Stepheiis 
College,  Columbia,  Mo. 

"Our  human  defenses,  like  our  military 
defenses,  depend  upon  increased  produc- 
tion of  essential  goods  and  services,"  Miss 
Elliott  said.  "No  amount  of  wise  buying, 
informed  salesmanship,  or  even  price 
regulation  can  assist  in  maintaining  liv- 
ing standards  in  the  absence  of  goods  to 
buy.  For  that  reason,  the  Consumer 
Division  has  focused  its  attention  on  the 
supply  of  consumer  goods,  and  has  di- 
rected its  major  energy  to  assuring  the 
maximum  production  and  the  minimum 
Interference  with  consumer  supplies." 


Unused  resources 

Emphasizing  the  importance  of  raising 
living  and  health  standards  to  achieve 
"total"  defense.  Miss  Elliott  called  for  the 
efBcient  utilization  of  the  Nation's  pro- 
ductive resources  to  this  end.  "We  have 
undertaken  the  defense  program  at  a 
time  when  we  have  great  unused  re- 
sources, many  unemployed  workers, 
many  idle  plants,  surpluses  in  many  raw 
materials.  We  therefore  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  production  to  meet 
both  military  and  civilian  requirements." 

Where  military  needs  require  nearly 
the  full  capacity  of  an  industry,  as  in 
the  case  of  aluminum  and  other  strategic 
metals.  Miss  Elliott  said  the  imposition 
of  priorities  must  be  viewed  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  until  production  can  be 
expanded  to  care  for  both  military  and 
civilian  requirements.  In  the  meantime, 
she  said,  the  Consumer  Division  is  ad- 
vising on  the  allocation  of  available 
aluminum  supplies. 


Amendment  announced  for  iron 
and  steel  scrap  price  schedule 

An  amendment  to  Price  Schedule  No. 
4,  establishing  maximum  prices  for  iron 
and  steel  scrap,  was  announced  April  10 
by  Leon  Henderson,  Commissioner  of 
Price  Stabilization,  OEM. 

The  amendment  extends  from  April  10 
to  May  10  the  time  in  which  deliveries 
may  be  made  on  certain  contracts  en- 
tered into  prior  to  April  3,  when  the 
schedule  was  issued. 

No  change  in  maximum  prices 

"This  amendment  was  drawn  up  to 
avoid  inflicting  hardships  on  dealers  who 
did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  complete 
transactions  begun  before  the  ceiling 
prices  were  set,"  Mr.  Henderson  said. 
"It  in  nowise  changes  the  maximum 
prices  fixed  in  the  schedule.  The  Price 
Stabilization  Division  will  expect  full 
compliance  with  the  schedule  as  amended 
from  all  persons  in  the  trade,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  move  for  rigorous  enforcement 
in  any  and  all  cases  of  noncompliance." 

May  10  deadline 

Paragraph  6  of  the  schedule  provided 
that  any  person  who  had  bought  and 


taken  possession  of  scrap  before  April  3, 
at  prices  above  the  ceiling,  and  who  had 
before  April  3  contracted  to  sell  that 
scrap  at  a  price  above  the  ceiling  would 
have  until  April  10  to  complete  deliveries 
under  that  contract. 

The  amendment  extends  that  date  to 
May  10,  and  provides  two  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  the  dealer  must  have  taken 
physical  possession  of  the  scrap  before 
April  3.    The  exceptions  are: 

1 — If  the  scrap  originated  from  a 
demohtion  operation  begun,  but  not  fin- 
ished, before  April  3;  or, 

2 — If  the  scrap  was  bought  before 
April  3  and  accumulated  at  a  point  of 
shipment,  but  not  delivered  because  of 
the  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  if, 
in  either  of  these  contingencies,  the 
dealer  cannot  get  possession  of  the  scrap 
in  time  to  complete  his  contract  by  May 
10,  he  may  apply  for  a  further  extension 
of  time,  enclosing  afSdavits  to  support 
his  plea. 

(Editors  may  secure  copies  of  Amend- 
ment to  Price  Schedule  No.  4  by  ad- 
dressing the  Division  of  Information, 
OfBce  for  Emergency  Management, 
Washington,  D.  C.) 


(Continued  from  page  14) 
therefor,  and  in  respect  to  such  of  their 
other  activities  as  may  affect  the  price  of 
materials  and  commodities. 

e.  Inform  the  OfBce  of  Production 
Management  of  the  amount,  character, 
and  relative  importance  of  materials  and 
commodities  needed  for  civilian  use;  and 
advise  and  consult  with  the  OfBce  of  Pro- 
duction Management  with  reference  to 
its  procurement,  production,  planning, 
priority,  and  other  actions  the  effect  of 
which  may  be  to  diminish  the  supply  of 
materials  and  commodities  available  for 
civilian  use. 

/.  Establish  and  maintain  liaison  with 
such  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  with  such  other  public 
or  private  agencies  and  persons  as  the 
Administrator  may  deem  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Order. 

fir.  Formulate  programs  designed  to  as- 
sure adequate  standards  for,  and  the 
most  effective  use  of,  consumer  goods; 
stimulate  the  utilization  of  substitutes  by 
civilians  for  consumer  goods  and  com- 
modities of  limited  supply;  develop  pro- 
grams with  the  object  of  stabilizing  rents; 
and  promote  civilian  activities  which  will 
contribute  to  the  purposes  of  this  Order. 

h.  Recommend  to  the  President  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 
the  following  named  Acts,  whenever,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Administrator,  such 
action  by  the  President  will  enable  the 
Administrator  to  carry  out  and  secure 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
2a  and  2c  of  this  Order: 

(1)  Section  9  of  the  Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act  of  1940  (Public,  No.  783, 
76th  Congress). 

(2)  Section  120  of  the  National  Defense 
Act  (Title  50,  U.  S.  C,  Sec.  80) . 

(3)  Section  1  (15)  of  Title  49,  U.  S.  C. 

(4)  The  Act  of  October  10, 1940  (Public, 
No.  829,  76th  Congress). 

i.  Perform  the  functions  and  exercise 
the  authority  vested  in  the  President  by 
the  following  named  Acts,  insofar  as  and 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  such  Acts  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Administrator,  enable  him  to  carry 
out  and  secure  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  2a  and  2c  of  this  Order: 
Section  713  (a) -7  of  Title  15,  U.  S.  C, 
Supp.  V;  Section  4  of  the  Act  approved 
June  7,  1939  (Title  50,  U.  S.  C,  Supp.  V., 
Sec.  98c) ;  and  Section  5  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  approved  June  25, 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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Exceptions  to  zinc  price 
schedule 

In  response  to  many  inquiries,  Leon 

Henderson,  Director,  Price  Stabilization 
Division,  Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 
ment, on  April  9,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Price  Schedule  No.  3,  which 
establishes  maximum  prices  for  zinc 
scrap  materials  and  secondary  slab  zinc, 
permits  persons  complaining  of  hard- 
ship or  inequity  in  the  operation  of  the 
schedule  to  apply  to  the  Division  for 
exception  therefrom. 

Mr.  Henderson  explained  that  Price 
Schedule  No.  3  became  absolutely  effec- 
tive on  March  31,  1941,  regardless  of 
preexisting  contracts.  However,  the 
schedule  permitted  deliveries  of  second- 
ary slab  zinc  to  be  made  at  prices  higher 
than  the  established  maximum  prices 
up  to  and  including  April  3,  1941. 

It  appears,  however,  that  some  deal- 
ers in  zinc  scrap  materials  were  caught 
on  March  31,  1941,  with  stocks  of  ma- 
terials, acquired  at  prices  higher  than 
the  established  maximum  prices,  and 
ready  for  shipment  under  a  firm  com- 
mitment, made  prior  to  March  31,  1941, 
for  the  sale  of  such  materials  at  such 
higher  prices. 

Previous  commitments  allowed 

"To  avoid  loss  in  the  disposition  of 
such  stocks  of  zinc  scrap  materials,"  Mr. 
Henderson  stated,  "we  are  prepared  to 
permit  such  firm  commitments  to  be 
carried  out.  The  conditions  under 
which  permission  will  be  granted  should 
be  carefully  noted." 

In  the  first  place,  the  dealer  must 
have  a  firm  commitment,  made  prior 
to  March  31.  1941,  for  the  sale  of  zinc- 
scrap  materials  at  prices  higher  than 
the  established  maximum  prices.  Sec- 
ondly, the  dealer  must  have  had  on 
hand  on  March  31,  1941,  or  under  firm 
purchase  commitments  made  prior  to 
March  31,  1941,  quantities  of  zinc-scrap 
materials  sufficient  to  meet  such  com- 
mitments, and  acquired  at  prices  higher 
than  the   established   maximum   prices. 

However,  Mr.  Henderson  cautioned, 
firm  purchase  commitments  for  scrap 
will  be  the  basis  for  exception  only  if  the 
scrap  was  already  acquired  by  the  seller 
by  March  31,  1941,  for  delivery  to  the 
dealer. 

"We  have  also  been  informed,"  Mr. 
Henderson  continued,  "that  some  dis- 
tillers and  remelters  had  on  hand  on 
March  31,  1941,  quantities  of  zinc-scrap 
materials  which  they  acquired  at  prices 
higher  than  the  established  maximum 


prices  to  meet  firm  commitments,  made 
prior  to  March  31,  1941,  for  the  sale  of 
secondary  slab  zinc  at  prices  higher  tlian 
the  established  maximum  prices  for  sec- 
ondary slab  zinc.  These  distillers  and 
remelters  were  unable  to  complete  deliv- 
eries of  the  secondary  slab  zinc  made 
from  such  zinc  scrap  materials  before 
AprU  4,  1941. 

"To  avoid  loss  in  the  disposition  of 
such  inventories  of  zinc  scrap  materials 
we  are  ready  to  permit  such  commit- 
ments to  be  carried  out.  The  same  cri- 
teria for  exception  will  be  followed  in  the 
case  of  producers  of  secondary  slab  zinc 
as  will  be  followed  in  the  case  of  dealers 
in  scrap  materials." 

Further  exceptions 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Henderson  stated,  if 
a  distiller  or  remelter  secures  permission 
to  sell  secondary  slab  zinc  at  prices 
higher  than  the  established  maximum 
prices,  and  its  purchaser  is  a  dealer,  the 
dealer  will,  in  turn,  be  permitted  to  de- 
liver the  zinc  at  higher  prices  to  meet  a 
firm  commitment  for  the  sale  of  the 
zinc,  made  prior  to  March  31,  1941. 
Dealers  in  secondary  slab  zinc  may  also 
apply  for  exception  if  on  March  31,  1941, 
they  held  stocks  of  secondary  slab  zinc 
acquired  at  prices  higher  than  the  es- 
tablished maximum  prices  for  delivery 
under  a  firm  commitment,  made  prior  to 
March  31,  1941,  for  the  sale  of  secondary 
slab  zinc  at  higher  prices. 

To  aid  dealers,  distillers,  and  remelters 
seeking  this  type  of  exception  from  Price 
Schedule  No.  3,  Mr.  Henderson  an- 
nounced that  forms  on  which  application 
for  such  exception  can  be  made  have  been 
prepared  and  are  available  for  distri- 
bution upon  request  made  to  the  Price 
Stabilization  Division,  NDAC,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Though  the  use  of  these  forms 
is  not  mandatory,  their  use  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  Division  and  will  speed  its 
determinations. 

•    •    • 

Amendments  announced  for 
used  machine  tool  prices 

Two  amendments  to  Price  Schedule 
No.  1,  establishing  ceiling  prices  for  used 
machine  tools,  were  announced  April  11 
by  Leon  Henderson,  Commissioner  of 
Price  Stabilization,  Office  for  Emergency 
Management. 

"This  Division  is  appreciative  of  the 
cooperation  given  it  by  the  vast  majority 
of  used  machine  tool  dealers,"  Mr.  Hen- 
derson said.  "We  believe  that  these 
amendments  will  help  to  clarify  a  portion 


of  the  schedule  and  will  be  of  aid  in  its 
administration." 

Amendments 

The  amendments,  which  became  effec- 
tive upon  issuance,  provide: 

1.  Hereafter,  every  report  of  the  sale 
of  a  used  machine  tool  must  include  the 
name  and  address  of  the  purchaser.  Thii 
information  need  be  noted  on  only  one 
of  the  two  sales  reports  which  the  dealer 
is  required  to  fill  out  within  1  week  of 
the  transaction.  Dealers  are  warned  that 
the  Division  may  make  requests  for  in- 
voices at  any  time. 

2.  Dealers  are  instructed  that  the  offer- 
ing price  of  a  used  machine  tool  must  be 
the  offering  price  of  the  basic  tool  ex- 
clusive of  extras,  which  are  defined  as 
supplementary  material  furnished  by  the 
manufacturer  at  an  added  cost.  The 
extras  must  bs  listed  separately,  in  the 
reports  which  dealers  make  to  the  Price 
Stabilization  Division.  Second-hand  ex- 
tras are  subject  to  the  same  maximum 
price  percentage  which  is  applicable  to 
the  basic  tool  to  which  the  extras  are 
added. 

(Editors  may  obtain  a  copy  of  amend- 
ments by  communicating  with  the  Divi- 
sion of  Information,  Office  for  Emergency 
Management,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

•    *    * 

Cadmium  prices  too  high, 
Henderson  warns  trade 

Extortionate  prices  for  which  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  picture  contains  no  jus- 
tification are  being  charged  for  cadmium 
by  some  dealers  and  producers,  Leon 
Henderson,  Commissioner  of  Price  Sta- 
bilization, Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 
ment, said  April  11. 

Cadmium  is  being  sold  by  certain  deal- 
ers at  prices  as  much  as  100  percent 
above  the  smelters'  quoted  prices,  Mr. 
Henderson  said,  and  the  smelters'  prices 
are  themselves  from  12  to  15  percent 
above  the  level  of  a  year  ago.  The  metal 
is  used  for  electroplating,  as  an  alloy  of 
copper  in  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and 
power  transmission  wire,  and  in  automo- 
bile bearings. 

If  cadmium  prices  do  not  return 
quickly  to  a  reasonable  level,  the  Price 
Stabilization  Division  will  take  drastic 
action  to  make  them  do  so. 

"Should  such  action  result  in  the  elim- 
ination of  dealers  from  the  marketing  of 
cadmium,  they  will  have  only  themselves 
to  blame,"  said  Mr.  Henderson. 
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(.Continued  from  page  16) 
1940  (Public,  No.  664,  76th  Congress) ,  sub- 
ject to  the  disapproval  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of 
each  proposed  action  thereunder. 

j.  Advise  upon  proposed  or  existing  leg- 
islation and  recommend  such  additional 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  or  desir- 
able, relating  to  prices,  rents,  or  the  in- 
crease in  supply  and  the  equitable  distri- 
bution of  materials  and  commodities  for 
civilian  use. 

k.  Keep  the  President  informed  in  re- 
spect to  progress  made  in  carrying  out 
this  Order;  and  perform  such  other  re- 
lated duties  as  the  President  may  from 
time  to  time  assign  or  delegate  to  him. 

3.  The  Administrator  may  provide  for 
the  internal  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion and  Civilian  Supply,  and  may  ap- 
point such  advisory  committee  as  he 
finds  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
his  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  obtain  the  President's 
approval  for  the  establishment  of  the 
principal  subdivisions  of  the  Office  and 
the  appointment  of  the  heads  thereof. 

4.  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply  a 
Price  Administration  Committee  consist- 
ing of  the  Administrator  as  Chairman, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Federal  Loan 
Administrator,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Director 
General  and  Associate  Director  General 
of  the  Office  of  Production  Management, 
or  such  alternate  as  each  may  designate, 
and  such  other  members  as  the  President 
may  subsequently  appoint.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  from  time  to  time,  upon  re- 
quest by  the  Administrator,  make  find- 
ings and  submit  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  in  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  maximum  prices,  commis- 
sions, margins,  fees,  charges,  and  other 
elements  of  cost  or  price  of  materials  or 
commodities  as  provided  under  para- 
graph 2c  above. 

5.  Within  the  limits  of  such  funds  as 
may  be  appropriated  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Sup- 
ply or  as  may  be  allocated  to  it  by  the 
President  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Administrator  may  employ 
necessary  personnel  and  make  provision 
for  necessary  supplies,  facilities,  and 
services.  However,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply  shall 
use  such  statistical,  informational,  fiscal, 
personnel,  and  other  general  business 
services  and  facilities  as  may  be  made 
available  to  it  through  the  Office  for 
Emergency  Management  or  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 


3,000-year  oil  supply  could  be  developed 
from  coal  reserves  by  special  process 


Experiments  in  applying  the  hydroge- 
nation  process  to  American  coals  indi- 
cate that  this  country  can  develop  enor- 
mous amounts  of  gasoline  and  oil  from 
its  coal  reserves,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
reported,  April  10,  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes. 

The  Bureau's  process,  if  applied  to  the 
total  coal  reserves  of  the  United  States, 
could  yield  enough  oil  to  supply  the  Na- 
tion's needs  for  almost  3,000  years  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption. 

With  the  Nation's  petroleum  reserves 
limited  by  nature,  the  hydrogenation 
process  which  has  been  worked  out  in 
the  Bureau  of  Mines'  Pittsburgh  lab- 
oratories gives  assurances  for  the  future 
of  the  gasoline  age. 

Coal  studies  in  progress 

In  anticipation  of  the  day  when  Amer- 
ica's petroleum  reserves  are  exhausted  or 
in  serious  danger  of  depletion,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  making  an  intensive  investi- 
gation of  all  major  types  of  domestic 
coals  to  determine  their  ability  to  yield 
gasoline  and  other  oil  products,  Dr. 
R.  R.  Sayers,  Director  of  the  Bureau, 
said. 

Chemical  engineers  of  the  Bureau,  said 
Director  Sayers,  have  just  completed 
studies  of  various  coals  from  four  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  United  States, 
bringing  to  13  the  total  number  of  coals 
■  that  have  been  tested  at  the  Bureau. 
These  13  coals  represent  typical,  Ameri- 
can varieties,  ranging  from  high-vola- 
tile bituminous  coal  down  to  the  lignites. 

Two  tons  of  oil  from  3  of  coal 

In  a  report  presented  April  10  by  four 
Bureau  of  Mines  chemists  before  the 
American  Society,  meeting  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  it  was  shown  that  the  bituminous 
coals  such  as  those  obtained  from  the 
Pittsburgh  bed,  Pennsylvania,  the  Black 
Creek  bed,  Alabama,  and  the  Lower  Sun- 
nyside  bed,  Utah,  can  yield  an  average 
of  2  tons  of  oil  for  each  3  tons  of  coal 
mined;  and  that  the  plentiful  lignite 
coals,  such  as  those  found  in  North  Da- 
kota, can  yield  about  a  ton  of  oil  for 
each  3  tons  mined. 

The  crude  oil  produced  from  coal.  Dr. 
Sayers  declared,  is  similar  to  crude  pe- 
troleum, and  yields  a  relatively  high  per- 
centage of  gasoline  and  various  oils. 
Some  of  these  oils  are  of  possible  indus- 
trial significance  as  sources  of  phenolic 
compounds    and  solvents    used    in    the 


lacquer  and  plastic  industries.  Other 
applications  of  these  oils  will  develop  as 
their  properties  are  more  thoroughly  de- 
termined. 

Reports  from  the  laboratory,  he  added, 
show  that  in  the  first  stage  (after  the 
coal  has  been  liquefied  and  before  the 
products  are  "cracked"  to  produce  vari- 
ous compounds)  the  oil  products  ob- 
tained contain  about  20  percent  gasoline, 
70  percent  of  an  oil  of  medium  viscosity 
and  boiling  range,  and  10  percent  of  a 
heavy  oil  of  high  viscosity  and  boiling 
range.  The  yields  of  crude  oil  range 
from  67  to  31  tons  per  100  tons  of  coal, 
or  168  to  78  gallons  per  ton  of  coal  as 
mined.  This  spread  in  yield  is  largely 
due  to  variation  in  moisture  and  oxygen 
content  of  the  coals. 

The  ultimate  yield  of  gasoline  may  be 
easily  estimated,  for  the  conversion  of 
the  medium  oil  into  gasoline  is  readily 
accomplished  by  well-known  methods, 
and  the  yields  of  gasoline  are  about  100 
gallons  for  each  100  gallons  of  oil. 

Will  continue  studies 

The  Bureau  of  Mines,  it  was  stated, 
plans  to  continue  these  studies  so  that 
when  the  commercial  need  arises  Ameri- 
can industry  will  be  in  a  position  to  se- 
lect the  most  suitable  coals  and  make 
rapid  progress  in  establishing  this  new 
industry.  Although  the  United  States 
has  large  deposits  of  both  petroleum  and 
coal  at  present,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  petroleum  reserves  are  much  smaller 
than  the  coal  reserves  and  that  at  some 
future  date  the  "hydrogenation  of  coal" 
to  produce  gasoline  and  bulk  organic 
chemicals  will  be  essential  to  our  prog- 
ress. When  production  costs  permit, 
coal  hydrogenation  probably  will  serve 
as  an  auxiliary  source  of  gasoline,  diesel 
oil,  tar  acids,  and  solvents. 

A  description  of  the  method  employed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  hydrogenat- 
ing  American  coals,  and  results  of  its 
early  studies,  together  with  descriptions 
of  the  plant,  drawings,  illustrations, 
charts,  tables,  diagrams,  and  photo- 
graphs are  contained  in  a  publication 
just  issued  by  the  Bureau  entitled  "Tech- 
nical Paper  622,  Hydrogenation  and 
Liquefaction  of  Coal,  Part  I,"  by  H.  H. 
Storch,  L.  L.  Hirst,  C.  H.  Fisher,  and 
G.  C.  Sprunk,  obtainable  for  20  cents 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Compilation  of  defense  contracts  cleared 
and  awarded  April  3  through  April  9 


Defense  contracts  totaling  $166,645,- 
661  were  awarded  by  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Maritime  Commission  and  cleared 
by  the  Division  of  Purchases,  OfHce  of 
Production  Management,  during  the 
period  April  3  through  April  9. 

This  compares  with  $109,056,265  for 
the  previous  week  and  $306,221,863  for 
the  week  ended  March  26. 

Cleared  contracts  awarded  by  the  War 
Department  during  the  latest  period 
totaled  $57,836,538,  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment $71,309,123,  and  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  $37,500,000. 

CONSTRUCTION 
War  Department 

McCarthy  Brothers  Construction  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  construction  outside  con- 
tinental limits.  United  States,  $607,975. 
■  Robert  E.  McKee,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
construction  outside  continental  limits, 
United  States;  $581,565. 

Tennessee  Production  Corporation, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  additional  plant 
facilities  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for 
manufacture  of  coke  necessary  in  pro- 
duction of  aluminum  and  other  supplies 
for  aircraft;  $1,816,800. 

Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation,  East 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  additional  plant  and 
equipment  at  East  Paterson,  N.  J.;  $1,- 
925,000. 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corporation, 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.;  construction  of  plant, 
necessary  machinery  and  equipment  for 
production  of  bullet  core  and  other  steel; 
$2,500,000.  ^ 

W.  W.  Petley,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  con- 
struction of  temporary  buildings,  Taft 
Field,  Calif.;  $625,845. 

George  A.  Fuller  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  construction  of  temporary  build- 
ings, Fresno  air  base,  Fresno,  Calif.; 
$872,855. 

Vickers,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  construc- 
tion of  building  and  equipment  for  manu- 
facture of  hydraulic  controls,  etc.; 
$895,000. 

Jos.  A.  Bass  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
construction  of  temporary  housing.  Army 
Airbase,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  $782,335. 

T.  L.  James  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Ruston,  La.; 
construction  of  temporary  housing,  Okla- 
homa City  Airbase;  $1,458,828. 

Del  E.  Webb  Construction  Co.,  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.;  construct  temporary  build- 
ings. Phoenix  Military  Airport,  Ariz.; 
$1,110,334.95. 


SHIP  CONSTRUCTION 

Maritime  Commission 

Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  on  facili- 
ties of  Louisiana  Shipyards,  Inc.,  at  New 
Orleans,  La.;  construction  of  25  ships; 
$37,500,000. 

■  Navy 

Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, Tacoma,  Wash.;  construction 
of  five  gasoline  tankers  at  Tacoma; 
$10,000,000. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

War  Department 

Omaha  Steel  Works,  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
furnishing  fabricated  structural  steel  for 
Fort  Crook,  Aircraft  Manufacturing  and 
Assembly  plant,  Omaha;  $536,610. 

Aviation  Manufacturing  Corporation, 
Lycoming  Division,  Williamsport,  Pa.; 
spare  parts;  $1,513,333.90. 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  600,000  yds.  of  flannel  shirting; 
$1,075,800. 

Pacific  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  1,000,- 
000  yds.  of  flannel  shirting;  $1,768,000. 

Lorraine  Mfg.  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.; 
400,000  yds.  of  flannel  shirting;  $727,500. 

Botany  Worsted  Mills,  Passaic, 
N.  J.;  700,000  yds.  of  flannel  shirting; 
$1,243,000. 

American  Woolen  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  2,200,000  yds.  flannel  shirting; 
$4,034,800. 

Guerin  Mills,  Inc.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.; 
300,000  yds.  of  serge  cloth;  $840,000. 

American  Woolen  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
1,300,000  yds.  serge  cloth;  $3,690,200. 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  425,000  yds.  serge  cloth;  $1,224,525. 

Pacific  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  200,000 
yds.  serge  cloth;  $595,400. 

Stillwater  Worsted  Mills,  Harrisville, 
R.  I.;  300,000  yds.  serge  cloth;  $825,000. 

Samuel  Hird  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Garfield, 
N.  J.;  250,000  yds.  serge  cloth;  $692,500. 

Southern  Worsted  Corporation,  Boston, 
Mass.;  175,000  yds.  serge  cloth;  $513,000. 
■  Lorraine  Mfg.  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.; 
400,000  yds.  serge  cloth;  $1,095,000. 

Botany  Worsted  Mills,  Passaic,  N.  J.; 
1,000,000  yds.  serge  cloth;  $2,867,200. 

American  Woolen  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
1,200,000  yds.  serge  cloth;  $3,464,800. 

Nash  Kelvinator,  Detroit,  Mich.;  1-ton 
trailers;  $1,029,915. 

Bendix  Aviation  Corporation,  Pioneer 
Instrument  Div.,  Bendix,  N.  J.;  mainte- 
nance parts;  $609,474.86. 


Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation,  Pat- 
erson, N.  J.;  maintenance  parts;  $570,- 
584.88. 

Pioneer    Parachute    Co.,    Manchester, 
Vt.;  parachutes;  $507,356.96. 
Navy 

Reynolds  Metal  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
alloy  aluminum;  $2,963,566.05. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Washington, 
D.  C;  alloy  aluminum;  $708,390. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Cleveland 
Diesel  Engine  Division,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
propelling  machinery  for  70  motor  mine- 
sweepers of  YMS45— 134  class;  $8,841,000. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Cleve- 
land Diesel  Engine  Division,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  propelling  machinery  for  20  mine- 
sweepers AMIOO — 131  class;   $12,100,000. 

United  Aircraft  Corporation,  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Aircraft  Division,  East  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  installation  of  machinery 
and  equipment  at  plant;  $9,606,920. 

Eclipse  Aviation  Division,  Bendix  Avi- 
ation Corporation,  Bendix,  N.  J.;  hand 
and  electric  starters;  $1,193,167. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Cleve- 
land Diesel  Engine  Division,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  propelling  machinery  for  18  sub- 
marine chasers  PC  542-577  class;  $7,- 
650.000. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Cleveland 
Diesel  Engine  Division,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
158  sets  of  minesweeping,  diesel-engine- 
driven  generators  for  minesweepers; 
$12,324,000. 

United  Aircraft  Corporation,  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Aircraft  Division,  East  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  construction  of  additional 
improvements  and  buildings  at  plant; 
$3,522,080. 

Lukenweld,  Inc.,  Coatesville,  Pa.;  con- 
struct and  install  plant  facilities;  $2,- 
400,000. 

ORDNANCE 
War  Department 

Mesta  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
barbette  carriages;  $8,211,800. 

Wellman  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  barbette  carriages;  $7,024,200. 

•    •    • 

Training  youth  for  defense  jobs 

NYA  Administrator  Williams  an- 
nounced 585  workshops  and  89  resident 
centers  were  under  construction  March 
1  to  provide  additional  facilities  for  train- 
ing youth  for  defense  jobs. 

Mr.  Williams  also  reported  274  farm 
shop  buildings  under  construction,  which 
will  be  turned  over  to  local  school  sys- 
tems to  train  young  people  from  rural 
areas,  and  311  other  workshop  buildings 
to  provide  out-of -school  youth  with  prac- 
tical work  experience. 
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PRODUCTION . . . 

Expanded  production  of  heavy  forgings 
for  ships  and  big  guns- under  consideration 


Indications  are  that  the  United  States 
capacity  to  turn  out  heavy  forgings  for 
ships  and  big  guns  must  be  expanded 
considerably  more  to  meet  increased  re- 
quirements of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
Maritime  Commission,  and  the  lease-lend 
program,  it  was  agreed  April  11  at  a  con- 
ference in  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  to  provide 
whatever  facilities  are  needed,  it  was 
decided. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  18  companies,  the  Navy 
Department's  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and 
Bureau  of  Ships,  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, and  the  OPM. 

Another  meeting  April  16 

Details  will  be  worked  out  at  another 
meeting  to  be  attended  by  Government 
officials  and  representatives  of  the  same 
companies  at  the  conference  room  of  the 
Navy's  Bureau  of  Ordnance  on  Wednes- 
day, April  16. 

Expansion  began  last  fall 

Any  further  expansion  of  facilities  will 
be  in  addition  to  an  expansion  of  heavy 


forgings  capacity  begun  last  fall  which 
will  cost  in  excess  of  $40,000,000.  Under 
the  previous  expansion  program,  which 
was  designed  to  accommodate  needs  in 
sight  at  the  time  it  was  undertaken,  some 
additional  facilities  are  already  in  opera- 
tion and  the  remainder  are  all  expected 
to  be  in  operation  before  the  end  of  1941. 
Methods  of  speeding  up  both  expan- 
sion and  production  were  discussed  at 
the  April  11  meeting,  and  many  of  them 
will  be  adopted. 

Companies  represented 

Companies  represented  at  the  meeting 
included:  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Co.,  American  Forge  Co.,  Berkeley,  Calif.; 
American  Locomotive  Co.,  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  Standard  Steel  Works 
Division;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Camden 
Forge  Company,  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel 
Co.,  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Erie  Forge  and 
Steel  Co.,  Finkl  &  Sons  Co.,  Heppenstall 
Co.,  Isaacson  Iron  Works,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Mesta  Machine  Co., 
National  Forge  and  Ordnance  Co.,  Penn- 
sylvania Forge  Co.,  Struthers-Wells  Co., 
and  Pullman-Standard  Manufacturing 
Corporation. 


Substitutes  for  aluminum  outlined 
as  conservation  aid  to  defense 


Substitutes  which  might  be  used  to  con- 
serve the  supply  of  aluminum  for  defense 
needs  and  essential  civilian  products  were 
suggested  to  the  OPM  April  13  in  a  pre- 
liminary report  from  an  advisory  group 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  report  cautioned  that  generalities 
with  respect  to  substitutions  were  hazard- 
ous and  emphasized  that  the  suggestions 
must  be  taken  only  as  guides. 

Substitutes  for  aluminum  foil 

"Each  case  must  eventlially  be  consid- 
ered on  its  own  merits,"  it  said,  adding: 

"The  known  substitutes  for  aluminum 
are,  in  general,  those  materials  that  were 
originally  replaced  by  aluminum.  Such 
materials  as  brass,  zinc,  and  chromium 
for  chrome-plating,  as  well  as  nickel  for 
nickel-plating,  are  themselves  so  scarce  as 
to  be  questionable  present-day   substi- 


tutes. Substitutions  for  existing  alumi- 
num uses,  therefore,  should  generally 
come  from  materials  not  at  present  sub- 
ject to  priorities.  For  instance,  alumi- 
num foil  in  many  of  its  uses  can  be  re- 
placed by  oiled  paper,  glassine,  tinfoil, 
leadfoil,  or  cellophane.  These  substi- 
tutes will  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  alumi- 
num foil,  but  may  be  improved  sufficiently 
to  meet  commercial  conditions  tempo- 
rarily. 

Bottle  caps 

"Bottle  (including  milk)  caps  that  have 
been  made  of  aluminum  may  be  replaced 
by  paper  or  by  some  form  of  sheet  steel 
properly  protected  by  paint  and  plastics, 
or  plastics  alone. 

Pots  and  pans 

"Cooking  utensils  may  be  replaced  by 
some  form  of  sheet  steel,  with  or  with- 


out enamel,  with  some  form  of  plastic 
application,  as  for  example,  for  handles, 
cast  iron,  glass,  or  pottery. 

"In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  un- 
der existing  conditions  plastics  alone, 
cast  iron,  steel,  with  or  without  combina- 
tion with  plastics,  wood,  paper,  glass,  and 
ceramics,  may  be  substituted  for  alumi- 
num where  it  is  absolutely  essential  (to 
make  a  substitution). 

Methods 

The  advisory  group  recommended  that 
the  following  methods  of  conservation 
by  manufacturers  using  aluminum 
should  be  considered: 

1.  Toll  fabrication  of  market  scrap. 
(This  means  that  the  manufacturer,  in- 
stead of  selling  his  scrap  on  the  scrap 
market,  returns  it  to  an  aluminum  pro- 
ducer who  reworks  it  for  him  for  a  cer- 
tain fee.)  Authorization  by  the  Priori- 
ties Division  of  the  OPM  is  now  required 
for  the  toll  fabrication  of  aluminum 
scrap. 

2.  Use  of  thinner  gages  (less  thick- 
ness in  aluminum  sheets  for  some  pur- 
poses, for  example) . 

3.  Use  of  aluminum  dross,  aluminum 
sawdust,  etc.,  in  place  of  aluminimi  in- 
gots in  the  production  of  steel  requiring 
this  metal. 

4.  Use  of  more  3S  (manganese  alloy 
aluminum)  in  place  of  2S  (pure  alumi- 
num metal)  for  greater  strength  and 
thinner  gages. 

5.  Preparation  of  regulations  govern- 
ing classification  and  segregation  of 
scrap,  plus  designation  of  secondary  al- 
loys which  Viay  be  made  from  specified 
scrap  alloys. 

6.  Increased  education  among  fabrica- 
tors and  their  employees  to  reduce  spoil- 
age and  scrap.  This  applies  particularly 
to  aircraft  companies. 

Increased  supplies 

The  metals  conservation  and  substi- 
tution group  said  it  was  estimated  that 
primary  gross  aluminum  production  by 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  would  in- 
crease from  42,645,000  pounds  in  March 
this  year  to  53,065,000  pounds  next  De- 
cember. 

It  was  estimated  that  there  would  be 
around  75,000,000  pounds  of  old  metal 
scrap,  the  preliminary  report  said.  It 
was  estimated  that  there  would  be  ap- 
proximately 100,000,000  pounds  of  sec- 
ondary metal  in  the  form  of  new  metal 
scrap. 
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geared  to  speed  mass 

, — no  time  to  lose 


In  a  statement  presented  before  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee  on 
April  7,  John  D.  Biggers,  Director,  Divi- 
sion of  Production,  Office  of  Production 
Management,  declared: 

The  United  States  has  undertaken  to 
produce  speedily  complete  equipment  for 
an  Army  of  1,200,000  men;  also  critical 
items,  such  as  airplanes,  tanks,  guns, 
ammunition,  and  explosives  for  an  addi- 
tional 800,000  men.  Paralleling  this  is 
the  task  of  building  a  two-ocean  Navy 
and  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Lease-Lend  Act. 

Progress  to  date  hsis  been  good,  but  the 
task  is  so  tremendous  and  the  urgency 
so  great  that  one  can  never  be  satisfied. 

Small  arms 

Small  arms,  such  as  rifles  and  subma- 
chine guns  are  running  ahead  of  sched- 
ule, but  here  again,  the  production  of  the 
one  has  to  be  stepped  up  to  100  percent 
before  the  end  of  the  year  and  of  the 
other  approximately  500  percent. 

Powder 

Powder  production,  T.  N.  T.,  toluol,  and 
other  components  have  been  big  jobs  and 
still  are  but,  nevertheless,  a  number  of 
vast  explosive  plants  are  going  into  pro- 
duction right  on  schedule. 

Small  artns'  ammunition 

Small-arms'  ammunition  has  recently 
become  a  crucial  item:  Our  production 
of  important  types  has  been  increased 
over  1,000  percent  during  the  past  9 
months  but  further  great  increases  are 
demanded  and  every  effort  is  being  bent 
to  their  accomplishment. 

Light  tanks 

The  13-ton  tanks: — so-called  light 
tanks — have  been  in  substantial  produc- 
tion for  some  months.  A  new,  improved 
model  has  just  gone  into  production  and 
more  than  100  of  them  will  be  turned 
out  this  month.  Even  so,  that  rate  of 
production  must  be  doubled  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Medium  tanks 

The  story  of  the  medium  tank — weigh- 
ing 26  tons — is  really  an  inspiring  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  Army.  The 
Ordnance  Department  had  a  medium 
tank  in  operation  last  summer.  How- 
ever,  the   experience    in   Flanders   and 


France  indicated  that  modern  warfare 
required  much  heavier  armor  and  arma- 
ment. This  meant  complete  redesign- 
ing, for  the  increased  weight,  of  course, 
required  a  heavier  transmission  and  the 
strengthening  of  many  other  parts.  The 
Ordnance  Engineers,  with  the  whole- 
hearted assistance  of  selected  companies 
in  industry,  worked  out  this  problem  in 
record  time  with  the  result  that  a  num- 
ber of  us,  who  were  at  the  Aberdeen 
Proving  Grounds,  saw  this  highly  efB- 
cient,  new  medium  tank  in  operation — 
giving  a  great  demonstration  of  speed, 
maneuverability,  and  fire  power.  This 
was  the  accomplishment  of  6  short 
months  from  drafting  table  to  finished 
product.  During  those  same  months, 
three  great  companies  were  at  work, 
tooling  up  and  training  men  to  make 
these  tanks  in  quantities.  They  all 
promise  to  have-  their  first  models  out 
this  month  and  will  soon  be  in  real  pro- 
duction. Two  other  companies  were 
added  to  the  list  subsequently  so  we  shall 
eventually  have  five  good  and  widely  dis- 
persed companies  manufacturing  the 
important  medium  tank. 

Airplanes 

Airplanes  are  the  most  spectacular 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  job. 

That  program  is  moving  forward 
amazingly  well  but  it  must  move  faster. 
Between  last  May  and  this  March,  plane 
production  almost  trebled  and  the  weight 
and  horsepower  of  our  planes  increased 
far  more  because  the  emphasis  on  com- 
bat planes  means  heavier,  bigger  types. 
Nevertheless,  the  current  rate  of  produc- 
tion has  to  be  doubled  long  before  the 
end  of  the  year  and  even  then  the  pro- 
gram demands  that  we  keep  increasing 
month  by  month. 

Speed  production 

Our  great  problem. — ours  and  yours — is 
to  get  the  American  people  to  understand 
the  fact  that  time  is  precious — to  com- 
prehend clearly  the  colossal  magnitude 
and  serious  urgency  of  our  Nation's  task. 
We  should  not  waste  a  day  or  an  hour. 

Control  of  inventories,  restriction  of 
labor — all  such  things — in  my  opinion, 
are  unnecessary  if  we  can  banish  selfish- 
ness and  put  the  interests  of  ouv  country 
above  our  own. 


How,  when,  and  where  of 
ddense  training  outlined 
on  new  chart 

A  condensed  chart-guide  to  defense 
training  opportunities  in  programs  spon- 
sored by  six  Federal  agencies  has  been 
compiled  and  issued  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education. 

More  than  1,500,000  persons,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  receive  instruction  this  year 
in  the  various  emergency  training  pro- 
grams for  civilians  financed  in  part  or 
in  full  by  the  Federal  Government. 

"Defense  Job  Training,"  the  chart- 
guide  to  the  Government's  efforts  to  sup- 
ply skilled  workers,  covers  24  training 
programs  including  vocational  training 
for  persons  who  have  never  had  a  job, 
advanced  training  for  persons  now  at 
work,  training  of  engineers,  specialized 
instruction  in  radio  and  at  cooks'  and 
bakers'  schools,  pilot  training — civil  and 
military — airport  attendant  preparation, 
and  training  for  merchant  marine  ships' 
crews  and  officers. 

Six  training  agencies 

Six  agencies  administering  training 
are  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Labor,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  Army  Air  Corps,  aero- 
nautical organization  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission. 

Six  other  Federal  agencies  are  assist- 
ing in  various  phases  of  the  training  pro- 
grams— WPA,  CCC,  Departments  of  War, 
Agriculture  and  Interior,  and  United 
States  Coast  Guard — as  well  as  units  of 
the  48  State  governments,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Hawaii,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
colleges  and  universities. 

All  in  a  nut-shell 

Information  which  the  chart-guide 
presents  to  persons  interested  in  a  de- 
fense job  includes  (1)  number  to  be 
trained  or  in  training  in  fiscal  year  1941; 
(2)  wages  in  training,  (3)  fees  in  train- 
ing, (4)  wages  on  job,  (5)  purpose  of 
training,  (6)  persons  eligible,  (7)  length 
of  courses,  (8)  where  offered,  (9)  where 
to  apply,  and  (10)  jobs  for  which  train- 
ing qualifies. 

"Defense  Job  Training"  has  been  issued 
as  part  of  the  April  number  of  School 
Life,  official  magazine  of  the  United 
'states  Office  of  Education.  Individual 
copies  of  the  chart  are  5  cents.  Bulk 
prices  arc  $2  a  hundred,  $15  a  thousand. 
Payments  should  be  made  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  United  States 
Gov  rnment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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154  Certi^cates  of  Necessity  for  plant 
expansion  granted  to  139  corporations 
from  March  16  through  March  31 


A  total  of  154  Certificates  of  Necessity 
were  issued  to  139  corporations  from 
March  16  to  March  31,  inclusive,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commission  an- 
nounced. These  certiflcatTs  were  issued 
in  connection  with  the  construction  and 
acquisition  of  new  plant  and  manufac- 
turing facilities,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  was  $44,319,000. 

This  brings  the  total  issued  up  to 
March  31  to  1,124,  and  the  number  of 
corporations  to  969.  The  cost  of  facili- 
ties covered  to  date  was  estimated  at 
$842,423,000. 

A  compilation  of  firms  for  the  last  half 
of  March,  and  estimated  cost  of  facilities, 
follows : 

Alabama  By-Products  Corporation,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.;  production  of  coke;  $715,000. 

Albion  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Albion,  Mich.; 
malleable  Iron  castings;   $55,000. 

Allied  Products  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
aircraft  engine  parts;  $99,000. 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.;  shell  forgings,  light  armored 
tanks  and  spare  parts;  $7,304,000. 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  locomotive  and  revolving  cranes, 
ndval  winches  and  hoists;   $571,000. 

American  MonoRail  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
handling  and  conveying  equipment;   $67,000. 

The  American  Ship  Building  Co.,  Cleve- 
land Ohio;  net  tenders;   $121,000. 

American  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.; 
steel  castings;  $17,000. 

The  Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore,  Pa.;  scout  cars 
and  personnel  carriers;   $182,000. 

The  Bassick  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  am- 
munition racks  and  trays  for  light  tanks; 
$11,000. 

Bath  Iron  Works  Corporation,  Bath,  Maine; 
ships;  $48,000. 

The  David  Bell  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
screw  machine  products;   $19,000. 

Bendix-Westinghouse  Automotive  Air 
Brake  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  air  brakes  and 
parts;  $315,000. 

Birdsboro  Steel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Birdsboro,  Pa.;  steel  castings;  $600,000. 

Charles  T.  Brandt,  Inc.;  Baltimore,  Md.; 
gun  accessories:   $195,000. 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co.;  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
cartridge  cases;   $43,000. 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co.;  Adams,  Mass.;  con- 
denser  papers;    $125,000. 

Budd  Wheel  Co.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  shells, 
automotive  wheels  and  hubs;  $2,212,000. 

Carnegle-Hlinois  Steel  Corporation.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  forged  armor  plate  and  ship 
shafts;    $1,685,000. 

Carrier  Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  parts 
for  turret  guns  and  mountings;  $6,000. 

Chromium  Corporation  of  America,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  chromium  plating;  $36,000. 

The  Clark  Controller  Co.;  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
electrical  equipment;  $13,000. 

Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co.;  Wick- 
liffe,  Ohio;  overhead  traveling  cranes,  and 
tramrail  systems;  $57,000. 


The  Cliffs  Power  &  Light  Co.;  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  production,  distribution  and  sale  of 
electric  energy;   $157,000. 

Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg.; 
steel  forges  for  ships;  $103,000. 

Continental  Electric  Co.;  Newark,  N.  J.; 
gasoline  engine  driven  power  units  and  hand 
driven  generators;   $67,000. 

Control  Instrument  Co.,  Inc.;  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y,;  fire  control  Instruments;  $129,000. 

Crocker-Wheeler  Electric  Mfg.  Co.;  Ampere, 
N.  J.;  electric  motors  and  generators;  $47,000. 

The  Cushman  Motor  Works,  Lincoln,  Nebr.; 
metal  parts  for  fuze,  bomb  and  nose;  $20,000. 

The  Denison  Engineering  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  hydraulic  equipment  for  aircraft  and 
ammunition;  $270,000. 

The  Duriron  Co.,  Inc.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  high 
silicon  iron  castings;  $64,000. 

Edgcomb  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  cold 
finished  bar  steels,  stainless  and  tool  steels; 
$62,000. 

Ellwood  City  Forge  Co.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.; 
diesel  engine  crankshafts;  $16,000. 

El  Monte  Manufacturing  Corporation,  El 
Monte,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  blanking  and 
forming  dies;  $5,000. 

Ericsson  Screw  Machine  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  precision  machine  parts  for 
aircraft  and  aircraft  Instruments;   $43,000. 

Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
training  and  noncombatant  gas  masks; 
$141,000. 

Ex-Cell-O  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich.;  ma- 
chine tools;  $109,000. 

The  Pafnir  Bearing  Co.,  New  Britain, 
Conn.;  bearings  for  propellers,  aircraft  and 
gunfire  controls;  $465,000. 

Fairchild  Engine  &  Airplane  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  aircraft  engines;  $357,000. 

Fairfield  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lafayette, 
Ind.;  gears;  $23,000. 

The  Farrel-Birmingham  Co.,  Inc.,  Ansonia, 
Conn.;  main  gear  drive  propulsion  units  for 
vessels  and  ajrplane  tenders;  $306,000. 

Farrell-Cheek  Steel  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio; 
machined  steel  castings;  $52,000. 

Federal  Bearings  Co.,  Incorporated,  Pough- 
keepsle,  N.  Y.;  ball  bearings;  $134,000. 

The  Fellows  Gear  Shaper  Co.,  Springfield, 
Vt.;   gear  machines;   $238,000. 

Galveston,  Houston  &  Henderson  R.  R.  Co., 
Galveston,  Tex.;   transportation;   $4,000. 

General  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
concentrated  pyrrhollte  ore  and  sulphuric 
acid;    $1,121,000. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.; 
generators  and  electric  turret  control  for 
aircraft  and  reduction  gears  for  vessels; 
$4,246,000. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Pontiac,  Mich.; 
tactical  motor  vehicles;  $130,000. 

General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.; 
barrage   balloons;    $70,000. 

Globe  Steel  Tube  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  air- 
plane steel  tubing;   $120,000. 

W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley,  Troy,  N.  Y.;.  cyimuth 
instruments  and  spare  parts;  $12,000. 

Gussack  Machined  Products,  Incorporated, 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.;  mast  bases  and 
searchlight  parts;  $14,000. 

The  Hall  Planetary  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
millers;   $21,000. 

Hannifin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.; 
recoil  mechanisms  and  equilabrators;  $149,- 
000. 


Hansell-Elcock  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  gray  iron 
machine   tool   castings;    $72,000. 

Heil  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  refueling  tanks; 
$371,000. 

Heppenstall  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  machined 
steel  forgings:   $211,000. 

The  Hercules  Motors  Corporation,  Canton, 
Ohio;  gasoline  on  Diesel  6-cylinder  engines; 
$673,000. 

Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Framingham,  Mass.; 
rubber  products;  $115,000. 

Hyde  Windlass  Co.,  Bath,  Maine;  deck  ma- 
chinery, steering  gears  for  naval  vessels; 
$210,000. 

International  Industries,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.;  optical  apparatus  and  lens;  $63,000. 

Jackes-Evans  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  metallic  belt  links;  $64,000. 

Byron  Jackson  Co.,  Huntington  Park, 
Calif.;   recoil  mechanisms:   $199,000. 

Kelsey-Hayes  Wheel  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
projectiles:  $270,000. 

The  Kempsmith  Machine  Co.,  West  Allls, 
Wis.;  machine  tools;  $49,000. 

Kilby  Steel  Company,  Inc.,  Annlston,  Ala.; 
forgings  for  shells;  $85,000. 

Koilmorgen  Optical  Corporation,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  submarine  altiperiscopes;  $15,000. 

L.  O.  Kovcn  &  Brother,  Inc.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.;  exhaust  manifold  and  other  parts  for 
Diesel  engines  for  submarines:  $23,000. 

Ladish  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wis.;  forg- 
ings for  airplane  parts,  machine  tools  and 
tractors;   $1,417,000. 

Leach  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.;  boat  accessories, 
depth  charge  release  track  extension  and 
parts;   $333,000. 

Lebanon  Consolidated  Water  Co.,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.;  water  supply:  $142,000. 

Lefere  Forge  &  Machine  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.; 
projectiles  body  forgings;  $51,000. 

Leslie  Co.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.;  pressure  re- 
ducing valves,  pump  governors  and  whistles; 
$48,000. 

Lindberg  Steel  Treating  Co.,  Chicago,  111.; 
commercial  metal  heat  treating;  $111,000. 

Logansport  Machine,  Inc.,  Logansport, 
Ind.;  hydraulic  presses;  $143,000. 

Louisiana  Ice  &  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  Alexan- 
dria, La.;  electric  energy;  $117,000. 

Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Co.,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  transporting  electric  energy;  $235,000. 

Luders  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Stamford, 
Conn.;  tugs  for  Navy;  $51,000. 

Mack  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.;  transmission  control  dif- 
ferential and  drive  assemblies  for  tanks; 
$205,000. 

Manufacturers  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  machined  parts  for  avia- 
tion; $263,000. 

The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Improvement  and  expansion  of  airport; 
$453,000. 

Maxim  Silencer  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  ex- 
haust and  Intake  silencers  for  main  and 
auxiliary  engines  for  vessels;  $18,000. 

W.  L.  MaxEon  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  T.; 
telescope  mounts,  rafage  quadrants  and  de- 
flection boards;  $309,000. 

May  Oil  Burner  Corporation,  Baltimore, 
Md.;   hydraulic  pumps  and  motors;   $12,000. 

Messinger  Bearings,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
roller  path  assemblies  for  gun  mounts; 
$50,000. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
dinitrochlorbenzene;   $129,000., 

National  Bronze  &  Aluminum  Foundry  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio:  aluminum  and  magnesium 
castings:   $92,000. 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  alloy 
steel  aircraft  tubing;  $396,000. 

Norris  Grain  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  storage  of 
grain:  $300,000. 

Northern  Equipment  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.;  pump- 
ing facilities;  $16,000. 
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Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  abrasive  prod- 
ucts and  machine  tools;   $162,000. 

Arthur  J.  O'Leary  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago,  III.; 
steel  forms  and  trusses;  $70,000, 

Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  eye  bolt  lifting  plugs  and  fuse  hole  nose 
plugs;    $95,000. 

Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Co.;  Omaha, 
Nebr.;   transportation;  $5,000. 

Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  transportation;  $31,000. 

Peco  Manufacturing  Co.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
forgings;   $100,000. 

Pennsylvania  Forge  Corporation,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  steel  forgings;  $2,288,000. 

Phelps  Dodge  Copper  Products  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  copper  strips,  magnet  wire, 
condenser  tubes  and  signal  wire;  $558,000. 

Philco  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  fuze 
components;  $258,000. 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  electric  service;   $478,000. 

Puget  Sound  Pulp  &  Timber  Co.,  Belling- 
ham.  Wash.;  unbleached  sulphite  wood  pulp; 
$1,462,000. 

Pullman-Standard  Car  Manufacturing  Co., 
Chicago,  111.;  forging  and  machining  of 
shells;   $191,000. 

Pump  Engineering  Service  Corporation, 
Cleveland.  Ohio;  pumps,  valves,  and  cylin- 
ders;   $51,000. 

The  Queen  City  Steel  Treating  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;   steel  production;   $33,000. 

The  Rauland  Corporation,  Chicago,  111.; 
radio  transmitters  and  receivers;   $16,000. 

The  Rausch  Nut  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  nuts;  $9,000. 

Rockford  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Rockford,  III.; 
steel  drop  forgings;   $80,000. 

Rodney  Milling  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  grain 
storage:  $145,000. 

Santa  Maria  Gas  Co.,  Santa  Maria,  Calif,; 
pipelines:  $18,000. 

The  Schatz  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.;  aircraft  bearings;  $56,000. 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  fuzes  and  boosters;  $894,000. 

Scripto  Manufacturing  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
metal  components  for  boosters;  $183,000. 

The  Shenango  Furnace  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;   pig  iron;  $415,000. 

Southern  States  Equipment  Corporation, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  booster  metal  compo- 
nents;   $122,000. 

Standard  Parachute  Corporation,  San 
Diego,  Calif.;   parachutes  and  parts;   $12,000. 

Steel  Plate  &  Shape  Corporation,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  hangar  doors  for  aircraft  and  gun 
carriage  parts;   $9,000. 

Stewart-Warner  Corporation,  Chicago,  111.; 
projectiles;   $73,000. 

Texas  Steel  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  manu- 
facture and  storage  of  wood  patterns;  $24,000. 

Tomkins-Johnson  Co.,  Jackson.  Mich.; 
riveter  and  clincher  machines;  $60,000. 

Trenton  Transit  Company  in  Receivership 
of  Rankin  Johnson  &  Edward  W.  Lee,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.;    transportation;   $125,000. 

Triumph  Explosives,  Inc.,  Elkton,  Md.;  per- 
cussion element  assembly  and  photofiash 
bombs;  $35,000. 

Unexcelled  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  ground  signal  cartridges  and 
photofiash  bombs;  $36,000. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
transportation;  $1,473,000. 

The  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  Swissvale, 
Pa.;  spiders  and  barrels  for  propellers;  $1,- 
243,000. 

Universal  Crusher  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa; 
machine-gun  cradles  and  elevating  mech- 
anisms; $87,000. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
plant  protection  and  rubber  products;  $5,000. 

United  States  Stoneware  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio; 
acid-proof  stoneware;  $168,000. 

Updike  Grain  Corporation,  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
storage  of  grain;  $900,000. 

The  Virginian  Railway  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.; 
transportation;   $274,000. 

Walworth  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y.;  valves  and 
fittings;  $132,000. 


The  Warner  &  Swasey  Co,,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
turret  lathes  and  parts;  $627,000. 

Warren  Webster  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  metal 
parts  for  boosters;  $51,000. 

Weaver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield, 
m.;  towing  box,  cabinets  and  hoists;  $10,000. 

The  Western  Automatic  Machine  Screw 
Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio;  screw  machine  parts  for 
aircraft  and  tanks;  $450,000. 

Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
announcing  equipment;    $21,000. 

The  Wheland  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.; 
guns  with  extra  parts;   $92,000. 

David  White  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  sextants 
and  balloon  theodolites;   $11,000. 

The  Wichita  Flour  Mills  Co..  Wichita, 
Kans.;  storage,  handling  and  shipping  of 
grain;  $145,000. 

Wiley  Machine  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
aircraft  parts;  $34,000. 

•     •     • 

Naval  procurement  authorized 
by  open  purchase  or  contract 

In  furthering  efforts  to  expedite  the 
national  defense  program,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Knox  informed  commandants 
of  all  naval  districts,  that,  under  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  com- 
mandants have  full  authority,  when  im- 
mediate delivery  or  performance  is  re- 
quired by  the  public  urgency,  to  procure 
articles  or  services  by  open  purchase  or 
contract,  at  the  places  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  such  articles  are  usually  bought 
or  sold,  or  such  services  engaged  between 
individuals. 

"Farming-out"  permissible 

During  the  present  emergency,  when- 
ever the  commandant  finds  that  the  con- 
servation of  facilities  and/or  the  essen- 
tial time  element  of  national  defense  can 
best  be  furthered  by  "farming-out"  of 
work  normally  done  in  navy  yards,  thus 
releasing  machine  tools  or  men  for  other 
defense  work,  such  "farming-out"  work 
shall  be  considered  as  emergency  work, 
and  contracts  for  such  may  be  made  lo- 
cally in  advance  of  the  approval  from 
the  Navy  Department. 

Three  basic  problems 

In  connection  with  the  "farming-out" 
process  that  affects  the  Navy,  there  are 
three  basic  problems: 

(a)  The  location  of  unused  commer- 
cial productive  capacity  together  with  a 
survey  of  the  facilities,  capacity,  and 
labor  market. 

(b)  The  location  and  character  of  work 
which  can  be  transferred  from  basic  de- 
fense contractors  to  such  unobligated 
plants  or  facilities. 

(c)  The  means  by  which  available  un- 
used  facilities  may  be  utilized  in   the 


farming-out  of  naval  work  to  supple- 
ment existing  navy-yard  capacity. 

The  question  of  what  should  be 
"farmed  out"  will  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  commandants  and  the  navy-yard 
managements.  All  contracts  and  prelim- 
inary negotiations  between  the  navy 
yards  and  private  concerns  will  be  han- 
dled by  the  navy  yards  direct. 

The  location  of  the  unused  facilities  Is 
to  be  handled  through  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Service.  For  organization  purposes, 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  with  their 
24  branch  offices,  will  be  used  as  centers 
for  the  collection  of  information  regard- 
ing unused  industrial  capacity. 

Defense  Contract  Service 

The  Defense  Contract  Service,  recently 
organized  within  the  Office  of  Production 
Management,  is  to  be  fully  utilized.  The 
Defense  Contract  Service,  headed  by  Rob- 
ert L.  Mehornay,  is  charged,  among  its 
other  duties,  with  expediting  the  execu- 
tion of  defense  contracts  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense  by  bringing  small 
facilities  appropriate  for  subcontracting 
in  contact  with  prime  contractors. 

•    •    • 

Wool  growers  to  benefit 
more  directly  from 
Government  buying 

Arrangements  to  enable  American  wool 
growers  to  benefit  more  directly  from  de- 
fense program  purchases  of  woolen  cloth 
were  announced  April  10,  by  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  Director,  Division  of  Purchases, 
Office  of  Production  Management. 

These  arrangements  were  worked  out 
at  a  meeting  of  wool  growers'  representa- 
tives, wool  merchants.  Army  quartermas- 
ter ofBcials,  and  officials  of  the  Division 
of  Purchases. 

Keep  wool  growers  informed 

"The  growers  have  felt  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment places  its  orders  after  the  wool 
clip  has  been  marketed,  the  grower  does 
not  get  the  benefit  he  should  from  the 
Government  program,"  Mr.  Nelson  said. 
"I  think  their  position  is  fair,  and  we 
intend  to  do  everything  we  can  to  help 
the  domestic  wool  grower  know  how 
much  and  when  the  Government  is  going 
to  buy." 

The  arrangements  agreed  upon  include 
the  following  points: 

Public  announcement  of  wool  needs 

In  order  that  the  domestic  growers  may 
know  before   they  sell  their  clip  how 
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much  wool  the  Government  is  going  to 
buy,  the  Division  of  Purchases  will  sur- 
vey the  needs  of  the  armed  services  and 
other  Government  organizations  and  will 
state  publicly,  at  an  early  date,  the  total 
amount  of  wool  that  will  be  needed  for 
the  balance  of  the  year. 

Tenders  for  bids  for  cloth  using  that 
amount  of  wool  will  be  put  out  by  mid- 
June  or  sooner,  so  that  the  mills  can  ar- 
range for  the  domestic  wool  they  will 
need  while  the  wool  is  still  in  the  grow- 
ers' possession. 

Seek  fair  price  level 

The  Government  will  confer  with  the 
wool  growers'  representatives  and  will 
agree  with  them  on  a  method  of  deter- 
mining a  fair  price  for  domestic  wool 
at  the  time  that  the  bids  are  being  placed. 
They  will  also  discuss  the  differential  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  wool  in  an 
effort  to  find  a  level  which  would  mean 
a  fair  and  reasonable  price  to  the  domes- 
tic grower. 

•    *    • 

America  of  the  future 

The  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  issued  a  report  on  "Regional  De- 
velopment Plans"  for  conservation  and 
use  of  resources  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  "preliminary  statements  of  objec- 
tives as  seen  by  the  regional  ofiBcials  of 
the  Board  have  been  prepared  with  the 
cooperation  of  State  planning  boards, 
regional  planning  commissions,  special 
advisory  groups,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  field  representatives  of  many 
Federal  agencies,"  the  NRPB  stated. 
The  report  was  ordered  printed  by  Con- 
gress, following  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  stating  "we  must  seek 
wider  understanding  of  the  possibilities 
for  that  future  we  prepare  to  defend." 


Emergency  food  reserves 
may  be  stored  in  Hawaii 

The  Agriculture  Division  NDAC  has 
been  holding  conferences  with  Samuel  W. 
King,  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hawaii, 
and  ofBcials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  question  of  establishing 
emergency  food  reserves  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii. 

A  special  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  J.  B.  Poindexter  to  work 
on  this  problem  in  the  Territory  and 
Mr.  H.  H.  Warner,  special  representative 
of  the  Governor,  is  now  en  route  to 
Washington. 

Dr.  Galbraith,  of  the  Agriculture  Divi- 
sion, reports  that  in  normal  times  the 
islands  have  a  food  supply  which  would 
last  only  some  45  days  without  replen- 
ishment. The  islands  depend  upon  out- 
side sources  for  three-quarters  or  more 
of  their  normal  food  supply. 

In  view  of  possible  shipping  shortages 
or  other  developments,  the  question  of 
maintenance  of  larger  stocks  seems  ur- 
gent. Steps  are  being  taken  to  ascertain 
the  willingness  of  private  enterprise  on 
the  islands  to  invest  in  additional  ware- 
house space  and  arrangements  for 
financing  storage  of  nonperishable  foods 
are  being  studied. 

•    •    • 

Doctors  urged  to  fill  vacancies 
in  Medical  Corps  Reserve 

Selective  Service  registrants  who  are 
qualified  physicians  and  surgeons  are 
urged  to  apply  for  commissions  in  the 
Medical  Corps  Reserve,  it  was  announced 
by  National  Headquarters,  Selective 
Service  System. 


Portable  laundries  will  be 
tried  out  on  Army  washday 

A  portable  laundry  unit  which  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  the  weekly  laundry 
requirements  of  about  1,500  soldiers  is 
being  developed  by  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  the  War  Department  announced. 

This  unit  will  be  mounted  on  a  4-wheel 
semitrailer  and  will  contain  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  required  to  do 
field  laundering.  Included  in  it  will  be 
a  washing  machine,  an  extractor  to  re- 
move surplus  water  from  the  wsished 
materials,  and  two  steam-heated  tum- 
blers for  use  in  drying  them. 

Laundry  companies  to  operate  these 
units  wiU  consist  of  153  enlisted  men  and 
5  officers.  Each  company  will  have  10 
laundry  units  to  operate.  The  dry 
weight  of  the  clothing  and  other  mate- 
rials which  an  enlisted  man  needs  to 
have  washed  each  week  averages  about  4 
pounds.  Since  the  laundry  units  are  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  take  care  of  about 
1,000  pounds  of  laundry  in  an  8-hour  day, 
or  6,000  pounds  during  the  week — enough 
to  care  for  the  laundering  requirements 
of  about  1,500  men — each  laundry  com- 
pany is  expected  to  be  able  to  serve  about 
15,000  soldiers. 

*    *    * 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  CONSUMERS 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  pamphlet 
material  covering  subjects  of  interest  to 
consumers  and  entitled  "Consumer 
Knowledge  Builds  Defense,"  was  re- 
leased this  week  by  Miss  Harriet  Elliott, 
Consumer   Commissioner   of   the   OEM. 
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Summary  of  the  week  in  defense 


Raw  materials  and  prices  drew  partic- 
ular attention  last  week  as  America 
broadened  its  national  defense  activities 
toward  becoming  an  "arsenal  of  democ- 
racy" through  administration  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act. 

More  manganese,  rubber,  tin,  and 
other  strategic  materials,  as  well  as  tons 
of  iron  and  steel,  were  released  to  de- 
fense industries  by  the  automotive  indus- 
try at  the  iastance  of  William  S.  Knud- 
sen.  Director  General  of  OPM.  The  in- 
dustry agreed  to  reduce  production  for 
the  year  beginning  August  1,  1941,  by  20 
percent  or  approximately  a  million  units. 

What  this  will  mean  in  the  making  of 
ships,  tanks,  and  guns  is  indicated  in 
unofficial  estimates,  based  on  cost  figures. 
Defense  industries  will  gain  200  m-illion 
man-hours,  1,632,500  short  tons  of  iron 
and  steel,  18,650,000  pounds  of  manga- 
nese, 87,390,000  pounds  of  rubber,  and 
3,470,000  pounds  of  tin  along  with  other 
vital  materials. 

Substitutions 

Meanwhile,  another  approach  was 
taken  to  the  problem  of  increasing  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials.  It  was  to  study 
the  possibilities  of  substituting  more 
plentiful  materials  for  scarce  metals 
both  in  defense  and  commercial  manu- 
facturing. 

Heavy  forgings  producers  began  a  study 
that  may  lead  to  a  change  in  specifica- 
tions and  the  consequent  speeding  up  of 
production  of  ships  and  big  guns. 

The  public  will  be  urged  to  accept 
substitutes  in  the  merchandising  field  so 
that  aluminum  and  other  vital  materials 
may  be  released  for  defense.  Mail-order 
houses  and  other  merchandisers  told  the 
OPM  Production  Division  they  will  co- 
operate. 

Less  tin  in  tin  cans  was  foreshadowed 
as  can  makers  said  they  would  consent  to 
a  10-percent  reduction  in  the  tin  coating 
on  cans  if  the  Government  asks  it.  De- 
fense would  gain  5,000  to  7,500  tons  of 
tin  by  such  a  curtailment.  Another 
12,000  tons  could  be  procured  annually 
from  used  tin  cans,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  told  OPM. 

Steel  prices  frozen 

But  national  defense  is  not  all  a  prob- 
lem of  providing  raw  materials.    Prices 


must  be  kept  down  so  that  public  morale 
will  not  be  endangered  by  exorbitant 
living  costs. 

Leon  Henderson,  in  his  new  role  as 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  Civilian  Supply,  moved 
into  this  field  by  freezing  steel  prices. 
His  aim,  he  explained,  was  to  forestall 
general  price  increases  or  possibly  infia- 
tion.  Steel  was  singled  out  because  the 
major  manufacturers  had  just  granted 
wage  increases  of  10  cents  an  hour. 

Relief  for  bituminous-coal  producers 

Cooperative  bituminous-coal  produc- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  were  given 
some  relief  from  a  similar  price-freezing 
schedule  to  apply  to  mines  where  work 
has  been  resumed  under  retroactive  wage 
agreements. 

Priorities 

A  larger  pool  of  slab  zinc,  an  important 
component  of  military  brass,  was  assured 
defense  manufacturers  by  a  priority  order 
raising  the  required  segregation  from  5  to 
17  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the  Prior- 
ities Division  put  teeth  in  its  order  gov- 
erning aluminum  by  issuing  an  index 
to  standardize  distribution  among  non- 
military  buyers.  There  will  be  no  more 
juggling. 

Wider  use  of  low-grade  aluminum  in 
commercial  manufacturing  will  be  al- 
lowed, however,  by  the  relaxation  of 
priority  restrictions.  Unnecessary  cur- 
tailment was  corrected. 

Army  and  Navy  contracts 

The  defense  program  continued  its 
climb  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Statistics  disclosed  that 
Army  and  Navy  contracts  let  from  June 
1,  1940,  to  March  31,  1941,  totalled 
$13,022,000,000. 

Labor 

Better  industry-labor  cooperation  was 
apparent  as  the  Defense  Mediation  Board 
settled  three  more  strikes.  Sidney  Hill- 
man,  OPM  Associate  Director  General, 
told  newspaper  editors  that,  exclusive  of 
coal,  only  8,000  defense  workers  were  on 
strike  as  of  Friday.  A  labor  reservoir 
meanwhile    is    growing.    Some    816,000 


men  and  women  have  been  trained  for 
defense  jobs  since  July  1,  last. 

500  community  leaders  meet 

The  role  of  the  private  citizen  in  de- 
fense began  to  receive  increasing  atten- 
tion as  500  community  leaders  met  in 
Washington  upon  invitation  of  Paul  V. 
McNutt,  Coordinator  of  Health,  Welfare, 
and  Related  Activities. 

Defense  housing 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
home  in  the  defense  effort,  the  Defense 
Housing  Division  spurred  construction  of 
houses  for  defense  workers.  Out  of  a 
total  of  48,487  under  construction.  Co- 
ordinator Charles  F.  Palmer  said,  25,507 
will  be  occupied  by  civilians. 

•  •    • 

Ralph  T.  Seward  appointed 
Executive  Secretary  of  Board 

The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
on  April  15  announced  the  appointment 
of  Ralph  T.  Seward  of  New  York  City  as 
Executive  Secretary.  Mr.  Seward,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
entered  his  new  position  April  16. 

Mr.  Seward  has  had  wide  experience  in 
the  labor  relations  field,  having  served  as 
executive  secretary,  and,  later,  as  gen- 
eral counsel,  of  the  New  York  State  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Before  entering  Government  service, 
Mr.  Seward  was  associated  with  a  law 
firm  in  New  York  City. 

•  *    • 

Lumber  demand  greater  than 
production,  Commerce  reports 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reported 
the  demand  for  lumber,  increased  by  de- 
fense purchases,  is  substantially  greater 
than  the  current  rate  of  production. 
This  is  true,  the  Department  said,  even 
though  lumber  production  reached  an 
unusually  high  level  in  1941.  The  con- 
sumption total  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1941,  estimated  at  7,465  million  feet,  is 
approximately  22  percent  above  the  total 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1940,  the  Depart- 
ment stated. 
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PRICES  AND  CIVILIAN  SUPPLIES 


Steel  prices  frozen  at  early  1941  levels 


A  schedule  freezing  steel  prices  at  the 
levels  which  prevailed  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1941  .was  Issued  April  17  by 
Leon  Henderson,  Administrator,  OfBce 
of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply.  This  action  was  precipitated, 
Mr.  Henderson  explained,  by  recent  wage 
increases  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Henderson  pointed  out  that  a  steel 
price  increase  at  this  time  might  touch 
off  a  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  start  the  country  oS  on  the  road 
to  price  inflation. 

A  thorough  study  of  prices  and  costs 
In  the  steel  industry  will  immediately  be 
made  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion and  Civilian  Supply,  he  said.  Ad- 
justments in  the  schedule  will  be  made, 
he  added,  if  these  studies  indicate  that 
they  are  necessary. 

"I  have  every  confidence,"  Mr.  Hen- 
derson said,  "that  the  steel  industry, 
which  has  so  patriotically  coperated  in 
the  defense  program,  will  continue  to 
cooperate  in  the  task  of  maintaining 
these  ceiling  prices. 

Foundation  for  price  spiral 

"Steel  is  an  element  of  cost  in  prac- 
tically every  item  of  the  defense  program. 
It  is  also  an  element  of  cost,  direct  or  in- 
direct, in  virtually  every  item  of  civilian 
consumption.  The  market  place  looks 
to  the  price  of  steel  as  sheep  look  to  the 
bellwether. 

"A  rise  in  steel  prices  would  inevitably 
be  followed  by  rises  in  prices  of  every 
other  basic  commodity.  These  increases 
would  in  turn  be  reflected  in  rising  prices 
of  manufactured  goods.  Presently  the 
ultimate  consumer  would  find  that  he 
must  pay  more  for  what  he  buys,  and  so 
the  foundation  would  have  been  laid  for 
a  dangerous  upward  spiral  of  prices  in 
general — which  would  mean,  briefly, 
boosting  the  cost  of  living. 

"There  has  not  been  time  for  accurate 
measurement  either  of  production  or 
distribution  factors  in  the  steel  industry. 

Price  increase  not  justifiable 

Despite  the  fact  that  published  base 
prices  have  remained  unchanged,  con- 
cessions have  disappeared,  extra  charges 
have  been  increased,  and  in  some  cases 
premiums  have  been  obtained.    In  addi- 


tion, certain  contracts  have  escalator 
clauses  which  enable  producers  to  add 
certain  additional  costs  to  contract 
prices.  The  net  effect  of  the  defense 
program  and  the  cost  and  price  relation- 
ships in  the  industry  thus  cannot  im- 
mediately be  determined.  Under  such 
circumstances  a  general  price  increase 
cannot  reasonably  be  justified  at  present. 

"Cooling-off"  period 

"The  action  taken  to  freeze  steel  prices 
at  levels  prevailing  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1941  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
fixing  summarily  a  steel  price  ceiling  for 
^he  duration  of  the  emergency,  or  for 
any  set  period.  Rather,  it  is  an  effort 
designed  to  be  as  helpful  to  the  industry 
and  its  cxistomers,  of  which  the  Federal 
Government  Is  the  largest,  and  to  the 
economy  in  general.  The  action  estab- 
lishes, if  you  like,  a  cooling-off  period 
during  which  the  effect  of  the  defense 
program  upon  the  Industry  and  its  cost 
factors  may  be  rationally  appraised. 

Halts  hasty  action 

"Estimates  and  guesses  are  not  enough 
when  the  Nation's  welfare  may  be  at 
stake.  This  action  also  forecloses  arbi- 
trary or  precipitate  action  on  the  part 
of  any  member  or  group  of  members  of 
the  industry  looking  toward  price  boost- 
ing, and  eliminates  premiums  for  ad- 
vanced delivery  which  a  few  companies 
have  already  begun  to  exact. 

"We  are  immediately  taking  steps  to 
resolve  the  prevailing  uncertainties  as 
to  cost  factors,  production  requirements, 
and  distribution,  both  as  to  defense  and 
civilian  needs.  Meanwhile,  prices  should 
not  be  advanced. 

"If  facts  are  developed  which  show 
that  an  increase  might  be  warranted,  the 
necessary  adjustments  can  be  made. 

"It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  any  steel  price  increase  now  can  put 
us  on  the  road  to  a  series  of  economic 
maladjustments  having  their  climax  in 
a  disastrous  inflationary  movement." 

Base  prices  used 

In  fixing  ceiling  prices,  Mr.  Henderson 
explained,  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  Civilian  Supply  made  use  of 
(Continued  07i  page  14) 


Previous  price  and  consumer 
orders  to  continue  in  elfsct 

The  following  ruling  was  issued  April 
16  by  Leon  Henderson,  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply,  Office  for  Emergency 
Management: 

1.  All  price  schedules,  instructions,  an- 
nouncements, forms,  and  notices  here- 
tofore issued,  promulgated,  or  adopted, 
and  all  committees  formed  by  the  ad- 
visers on  price  staWlization  and  consiuner 
protection,  members  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  or  by  the  Price  Stabilization  and 
Consumer  Divisions  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, are  hereby  ratified,  adopted,  and 
continued  in  effect,  until  modified,  termi- 
nated, or  superseded,  as  price  schedules, 
instructions,  announcements,  forms,  no- 
tices, and  committees,  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Sup- 
ply and  the  Administrator  thereof. 

2.  This  ruling  Is  issued  under,  and  in 
execution  of  the  purposes  of.  Executive 
order  No.  8734,  issued  by  the  President 
on  April  11,  1941. 

Issued  this  15th  day  of  April  1941. 
Leon  Henderson,  Administrator. 

•    *    • 

Bilttminous  coal  price 
schedule  modi^ed 

Modification  of  the  bituminous  coal 
price  schedule  to  avert  hardship  for  mines 
where  work  has  been  resumed  under 
retroactive  wage  agreements  during  strike 
settlement  negotiations  was  annoimced 
April  16  by  Leon  Henderson,  Administra- 
tor, Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply. 

This  modification  took  the  form  of  a 
supplement  which  permits  bituminous 
coal  sellers  operating  under  such  condi- 
tions to  sign  collateral  agreements  with 
purchasers. 

Under  such  agreements,  an  operator  is 
permitted  to  obtain,  for  coal  mined  after 
the  price  schedule  is  revoked  and  there 
has  been  substantial  resumption  of  pro- 
duction, an  agreed  sum  equal  to  the  max- 
imum price  set  up  in  the  schedule  plus 
the  increase  in  costs  necessitated  by  the 
retroactive  wage  agreement. 

"Because  of  the  depressed  natui'e  of  the 
bitmninous  coal  Industry,"  Mr.  Hender- 
(Continued  on  page  li) 
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PRIORITIES  ... 

Instructions  issued  for  suppliers  of  aluminum 


An  index  instructing  suppliers  of  alu- 
minum how  to  classify  purchasers'  or- 
ders into  various  preference  rating  classes 
was  issued  April  18  by  the  Priorities  Di- 
vision of  the  OPM.  The  index  lists  in- 
dustries by  general  categories  and, 
therefore,  affects  distribution  of  the 
metal  for  all  major  civilian  uses. 

The  ratings  given  in  the  index  will 
apply  almost  entirely  to  orders  which 
fall  into  the  nonmilitary  or  "B"  classes, 
as  distinguished  from  defense  orders 
which  generally  bear  ratings  in  the  "A" 
class.  The  products  listed  will  take 
higher  ratings  than  those  indicated, 
when  defense  orders  are  involved. 

E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Director  of  Pri- 
orites,  said  the  index  classifications  are 
to  be  the  basis  of  aluminum  shipm.ents 
by  producers,  fabricators,  and  secondary 
smelters  for  May. 

Various  classifications 

Under  regulations  previously  Issued, 
customers  whose  orders  fall  into  the 
"B"  classes  may  receive  only  certain 
stipulated  percentages  of  their  average 
1940  orders.  In  the  case  of  high-grade 
aluminum,  these  percentages  range  from 
10  percent  for  B-8  to  80  percent  for  B-2. 
In  the  case  of  low-grade  aluminum,  for 
which  there  is  little  defense  use,  the  per- 
centages range  from  50  percent  for  B-8 
to  100  percent  for  B-2  and  B-3. 

The  only  industry  group  given  an  A- 
class  rating  in  the  index  issued  today  is 
"blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  and  rolling 
mills,"  v/hich  get  an  A-10  rating  for  de- 
oxidizing ingots.  This  rating  is  assigned 
so  that  the  quantity  of  such  deoxidizing 
ingots  will  not  be  limited  under  the 
percentage  formula. 

Some  other  items  mentioned  in  the 
index,  and  the  preference  ratings  as- 
signed, are: 

Laboratory  and  hospital  furniture, 
B-3.  (B-3  is  the  rating  applied  to  orders 
for  products  essential  for  the  protection 
ot  public  health  or  safety.) 

Lithographing  plates,  B-4.  (This 
rating  applies  to  orders  for  standard  ap- 
paratus which  cannot  be  redesigned  to 
uses  for  substitutes  without  serious  dis- 
ruptions and  for  which  there  is  substan- 
tial use  in  defense  channels.) 

Drugs,  medicines,  toilet  preparations, 
Insecticides  and  related  products,  B-3; 
industrial  chemicals,  B-4;  petroleum  re- 
fining, B-4;  iron  and  steel  foundry  prod- 


ucts, B-4;  aluminum  cooking  jyare:  for 
hospitals,  B-3 ;  all  other  uses,  B-8.  (B-8, 
the  lowest  rating,  applies  to  products  in 
which  a  reasonably  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  aluminum  is  or  can  be  made 
available.) 

Communication  equipment  and  re- 
lated products,  generally  B-7.  (This  ap- 
plies to  products  in  which  no  reasonably 
satisfactory  substitute  for  aluminum  is 
available.) 

Refrigerators,  B-7  for  evaporators, 
grids,  and  air-conditioning  equipment; 
all  other  uses,  B-8. 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equip- 
ment, B-4. 

Aircraft  and  parts,  B-8  for  civilian  uses 
(except  as  higher  ratings  or  allocations 
may  be  provided  in  special  situations) . 

Professional  and  scientific  instruments, 
B-3. 

Electrical  appliances.  Including  wash- 
ing machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  and 
toasters,  B-7. 

Under  an  order  issued  on  March  21, 
suppliers  of  aluminum  were  placed  under 
a  general  preference  order  and  were  fur- 
nished with  a  schedule  of  preference 
ratings.  Since  then,  the  suppliers  have 
been  required  to  fit  their  customers  into 
these  preference  classes.  The  Index  an- 
nounced today  will  regularize  the  classifi- 
cation of  orders  throughout  the  industry. 
(Editors  may  obtain  the  letter  to  the 
industry  explaining  the  new  schedule,  a 
copy  of  the  form  to  be  used  by  suppliers  in 
making  reports  on  shipments,  and  a  copy 
of  the  Index  by  communicating  with  the 
Division  of  Information,  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Management,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

•    *    * 

Additional  low-grade  aluminum 
obtainable  under  modiiied  order 

A  Supplementary  Order  modifying  the 
General  Preference  Order  governing  the 
distribution  of  aluminum  was  announced 
April  12  by  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Director 
of  Priorities,  OPM. 

The  Supplementary  Order  provides  a 
formula  for  the  distribution  of  low-grade 
aluminum,  as  defined  in  the  Order,  and 
makes  it  possible  for  non-defense  Indus- 
tries requiring  this  grade  of  metal,  for 
which  there  Is  little  defense  need,  to  ob- 


tain larger  quantities  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  General  Pref- 
erence Order,  which  remains  in  effect  ex- 
cept as  modified,  consumers  whose  orders 
fell  into  preference  rating  classes  from 
B-2  to  B-8  could  obtain  quantities  of 
the  metal  ranging  from  a  high  of  80 
percent  to  a  low  of  10  percent  of  aver- 
age 1940  shipments  from  the  same  pro- 
ducers  for   corresponding   purposes. 

The  following  table  shows  how  these 
percentages  are  increased  for  consumers 
of  the  low-grade  aluminum.  The  left 
column  shows  the  percentages  provided 
in  the  General  Preference  Order,  which 
remains  in  effect  for  all  classes  of  alumi- 
num except  the  low-grade,  and  the  right 
column  shows  the  new  percentages  which 
apply  for  the  low-grade  metal: 


General 

preference 

order 

Supplemen- 
tary order 
for  low  grade 

B-2 

Percent 
SO 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
10 

Percent 

100 

B-3     

100 

B-4 _ 

90 

B-6       

80 

B-6 

70 

B-:      

60 

B-S -.-- 

60 

•   •   • 

Zinc  poo!  to  be  raised  to  17 
percesst  of  production 

The  zinc  pool  from  which  the  Priori- 
ties Division  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  may  make  mandatory  allo- 
cations to  meet  urgent  defense  needs  is 
to  be  raised  from  5  percent  of  production 
to  17  percent  for  the  month  of  May,  it 
was  announced  April  18  by  E.  R.  Stet- 
tinius, Jr.,  Director  of  Priorities. 

For  the  month  of  April,  producers  of 
slab  zinc  were  required  to  set  aside  an 
amount  of  the  metal  equal  to  5  percent 
of  January  production.  For  May,  the 
17-percent  pool  will  be  based  on  March 
production  and  should  amount  to  ap- 
proximately 12,000  tons. 

Although  production  of  zinc  is  increas- 
ing, demand  for  the  metal  for  all  pur- 
poses is  estimated  to  be  running  ahead 
of  production  at  the  present  time. 
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PRODUCTION . . . 

Used  tin  cans  could  yield  12,000  tons 
strategic  metal  annually 


A  committee  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  estimated  April  16  that  a 
maximum  of  12,000  long  tons  of  tin  might 
be  recovered  annually  from  used  tin  cans 
In  the  United  States  but  it  advised 
against  Government  financing  of  new 
detinning  plants  for  such  operations 
"unless  and  until  an  emergency  in  the 
supply  of  tin  renders  it  imperative  to  con- 
serve tin  without  regard  to  its  cost." 

The  committee's  recommendations 
were  made  in  a  report  to  the  OfiSce  of 
Production  Management,  which  will  con- 
sider them  in  formulating  policies  to  be 
put  into  effect  by  its  Unit  of  Conservation. 

Tin  cans  from  principal  cities 

Only  about  half  of  the  used  tin  cans 
in  this  country  could  be  collected  eco- 
nomically for  tin  removal,  the  committee 
estimated.  Under  the  program  which 
the  committee  outlined  for  possible  use  in 
an  emergency,  such  used  cans  would  be 
collected  only  from  the  principal  urban 
areas,  and,  Initially,  In  those  cities  where 
detinning  plants  now  exist — New  York, 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 

Varied  uses 

In  addition  to  its  use  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  food,  both  for  military  forces  and 
civilians,  tin  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  automotive  vehicles,  in  bearings,  sol- 
ders, bronzes,  and  gun  metals.  Principal 
producers  of  tin  are  the  Malayan  States, 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Bolivia, 
Siam,  and  China.  The  United  States 
Government  is  currently  acquiring  re- 
serve stocks  of  tin  for  use  in  case  an 
emergency  disrupts  imports. 

Findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  bearing  on  the  problem  of 
recovery  of  tin  from  used  containers, 
follow : 

Findings  of  the  committee 

1.  The  recovery  of  tin  from  used 
tinned  containers  is  not  an  xmdertaking 
which  "venture"  capital  would  make  if 
it  is  competently  advised. 
■  2.  Of  the  35,000  to  40,000  long  tons  of 
tin  used  annually  in  the  United  States 
for  making  tin  plate  for  containers,  not 
more  than  12,000  long  tons  can  be  re- 
covered at  any  cost  by  any  procedure  that 
the  Committee  feels  is  at  all  practicable. 


3.  Of  the  proposals  submitted  to  the 
Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  one  is  a  repetition  of 
an  old  process  not  today  considered  an 
economical  practice;  one  presumably 
has  just  been  started  in  operation  and 
has  not  been  investigated  by  this  com- 
mittee; the  proponent  of  one  has  made 
no  response  to  our  request  for  informa- 
tion; and  one  gives  complete  and 
detailed  experimental  results  and  engi- 
neering plans  for  a  pilot  plant. 

4.  Two  successful  private  enterprises 
are  recovering  tin  from  clean  tin-plate 
clippings  and  other  scrap  from  the  fab- 
ricators. These  enterprises  have  five 
plants,  two  in  the  New  York  area  and  one 
each  in  the  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and 
San  Francisco  areas. 

5.  These  companies  have  in  some  of 
their  locations  surplus  plant  facilities 
which  could  be  converted  for  use  in  the 
recovery  of  tin  from  used  tinned  con- 
tainers collected  in  the  respective  areas. 

6.  The  principal  problem,  and  the  one 
m.ost  difficult  to  solve,  is  the  economical 
collection  of  used  tinned  containers  In 
the  principal  urban  areas  In  a  condition 
as  to  contamination  with  other  refuse 
so  that  the  tin  can  be  recovered  by  exist- 
ing and  proven  technology  at  a  reason- 
able cost. 

Committee  recommendations 

(1)  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  does  not  spend  public  funds 
for  the  erection  of  new  detinning  plants 
for  the  recovery  of  tin  from  used  tinned 
containers  unless  and  until  an  emer- 
gency in  the  supply  of  tin  renders  it  im- 
perative to  conserve  tin  without  regard 
to  its  cost. 

(2)  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  immediately  upon  the 
finding  of  such  an  emergency,  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  municipal  authori- 
ties of  the  larger  urban  areas  to  the  end 
that  suitable  methods  of  collection  can, 
by  such  cooperation,  be  instituted,  it  be- 
ing understood  that  the  necessity  requires 
it  as  a  defense  measure  without  regard 
to  cost. 

(3)  If  and  when  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  fijids  it  imperative  to 
so  conserve  tin,  that  it  immediately  ask 
the  detinning  industries  above  mentioned 


to  submit  proposals  for  the  use  of  exist- 
ing facilities  in  their  several  plants  in 
the  four  large  metropolitan  areas,  name- 
ly. New  York,  Pittsbiirg,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco,  and  proposals  for  the  erection 
of  such  other  plants  where  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
is  able  to  set  up  effective  methods  of  col- 
lection of  used  tinned  containers. 

(4)  Inasmuch  as  a  practicable  solution 
of  the  problem  of  collection  of  used 
tinned  containers  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  any  undertaking  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  recover  tin  from  used 
tinned  containers,  it  is  suggested  that  a 
survey  of  municipal  methods  and  facili- 
ties for  the  collection  and  disposition  of 
refuse  be  made  by  a  competent  commis- 
sion. 

Members  of  the  coiumittee  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  submitting 
the  findings  and  recommendations  are: 
Messrs.  P.  M.  Ambrose,  M.  F.  McConnell, 
W.  K.  Lewis,  and  F.  W.  Willard,  chair- 
man. 

Copies  of  the  complete  report,  and 
Supplements  I  and  11,  may  be  obtained  on 
request  to  the  Division  of  Information, 
OEM,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•    *    * 

Tin-can  manufacturers 
consider  various 
conservation  measures 

Representatives  of  can-making  com- 
panies on  April  17  told  officials  of  the 
office  of  Production  Management  that,  if 
the  Government  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
quest a  10  percent  reduction  in  the  weight 
of  the  tin  coating  of  cans,  such  a  reduc- 
tion could  be  made  safely  for  about  95 
percent  of  all  tin  can  uses. 

Their  statements  were  made  in  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  a 
reduction  of  about  17  percent  in  the 
weight  of  the  tin  coating  might  be  made 
to  conserve  the  tin  supply  for  defense 
and  essential  civilian  needs. 

Representatives  of  various  can-making 
companies  expressed  the  opinion  that 
such  a  large  reduction  should  not  be 
made. 

No  reduction  for  baby  foods 

Can  representatives  opposed  any  re- 
duction in  the  weight  of  the  coating  of 
cans  used  for  baby  foods,  kraut,  and  high 
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acid  fruits  sucli  as  cherries.  These  prod- 
ucts fill  about  5  percent  of  the  cans  used 
in  this  country,  it  was  estimated. 

Paint  industry  conserves 

Representatives  of  the  companies  re- 
ported that  paint  manufacturers  were  al- 
ready switching  from  the  use  of  tin- 
plated  to  terne-plated  cans,  with  some 
exceptions.  Terne-plate  is  made  of  tin 
and  lead,  requiring  less  tin  than  tin-plate. 
They  said  also  that  they  were  studying 
possible  savings  in  many  other  lines. 
They  expressed  hope  that  all  savings 
made  would  be  without  discrimination 
against  any  single  group  of  can  users. 

Estimated  saving 

It  was  estimated  that  a  saving  of 
5,000  to  7,500  tons  of  tin  per  year  could  be 
made  by  a  10  percent  reduction  in  the 
coating  of  tin  cans  on  which  such  a  re- 
duction could  be  made  safely,  and  by 
savings  now  being  accepted  by  industries 
using  cans.  Such  a  saving  would  com- 
pare with  a  total  tin  consumption  of  ap- 
proximately 70,000  tons  in  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  1939. 

OPM  ofBcials  reserved  judgment  tem- 
porarily as  to  what  reduction  in  tin  can 
coatings,  if  any,  they  would  recommend. 

Supply  sufficient  at  present 

Mr.  McConnell's  statement  at  the  out- 
set of  the  meeting  follows: 

"There  is  no  emergency  in  tin.  The 
meeting  has  been  called  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  the  canning  com- 
panies on  the  situation  regarding  the 
present  and  future  tin  supplies  and  to 
initiate  preparation  of  plans  which  could 
be  put  into  effect  for  the  conservation  of 
tin  in  the  canning  Industry,  if  an  emer- 
gency should  develop  in  the  future. 

"Current  imports  of  tin  are  sufScient 
to  meet  current  demands  for  defense  and 
civilian  requirements.  Stocks  now  in  the 
country  are  sufficient  for  about  14 
months'  operation." 

Immediate  action  unnecessary 

"Ship  masters  regard  tin  a  desirable 
cargo  as  ballast  for  bulkier  shipments. 
As  of  today  the  situation  as  regards  tin 
supplies  is  easy.  Drastic  action  is  not  ex- 
pected to  prove  necessary  or  desirable 
under  present  conditions. 

"It  is,  however,  well  known  that  the 
Government  is  accumulating  a  stockpile 
of  tin  and  that  any  conservation  meas- 
ures that  could  be  put  into  effect  which 
did  not  increase  the  burden  of  industry 
or  disrupt  business  would  be  helpful." 


Future  is  unpredictable 

"It  is  also  well  known  that  the  total 
world's  ship  tonnage  is  declining  and  that 
the  situation  in  the  Far  East  is  not 
stable. 

"The  canning  industry  requires  over 
50  percent  of  the  tin  consumed  in  this 
country.  It  would  seem  desirable  now 
to  explore  the  extent  to  which  savings 
could  be  effected  in  nonessential  uses,  and 
to  prepare  plans  or  orders  which  would 
become  effective  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

Conservation  possibilities 

"Several  approaches  to  the  problems 
suggest  themselves: 

1.  A  savings  on  the  order  of  10  or  15 
percent  of  the  total  requirements  might 
be  effected  by  reducing  the  gauge  of  the 
tin  plate  used. 

2.  Conservation  of  tin  could  be  effected 
through  curtailment  of  deliveries  in  tin 
cans  to  those  customers  who  could  most 
readily  provide  substitute  containers.  It 
is  roughly  estimated  that  approximately 
20  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  the 
canning  production  is  for  the  account  of 
industries  which  could  provide  substi- 
tutes at  no  great  hardship  or  inconven- 
ience. 

3.  The  Technological  Committee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  working 
on  the  problem  of  substituting  other  al- 
loys and  surfacing  materials.  In  the 
meantime,  suggestions  from  the  Industry 
may  be  offered  at  this  meeting  for  the 
guidance  of  that  Committee. 

4.  Increase  of  average  size  of  can  will 
reduce  amount  of  tin  plate  required — 
No.  10,  6  pounds  12  ounces,  requires  53.6 
percent  of  amount  of  tin  plate  for  the 
same  quantity  of  canned  goods  packed 
in  No.  2  size,  20  ounces." 

•    •    * 

Merchandisers  plan  substitutes 
for  some  products,  they  report 

Mail-order  houses  and  other  large  mer- 
chandisers advised  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management  April  18  that  they 
would  intensify  efforts  already  being 
made  to  substitute  goods  made  of  more 
plentiful  materials  for  those  made  of 
scarce  materials  vital  to  defense. 

Aluminum  substitute 

At  a  conference  called  by  Robert  E. 
McConnell,  chief  of  OPM's  Unit  of  Con- 
servation, the  merchandisers  heard 
Donald  M.  Nelson,   Director   of  OPM's 


Division  of  Puixhases,  declare  that  con- 
servation was  "imperative." 

Reporting  that  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
other  Government  departments  were  al- 
ready changing  their  specifications  in 
many  instances  to  conserve  scarce  mate- 
rials, Mr.  Nelson  mentioned  that  enough 
aluminum  to  build  16  bombers  will  be 
saved  by  using  a  substitute  for  aluminum 
in  addressograph  plates. 

Representatives  of  mail-order  houses 
and  other  large  merchandisers  informed 
Mr.  McConnell  that  they  had  been  work- 
ing for  months  on  the  substitution  of 
more  plentiful  materials  for  scarce  mate- 
rials in  goods  they  sell  by  mail  and 
through  retail  outlets.  They  all  agreed  to 
increase  efforts  in  this  field.  Every  com- 
pany represented  expressed  willingness 
to  assist  the  Conservation  Unit  in  any 
way  possible. 

Conferees 

Those  who  attended  the  conference  in- 
cluded: Earl  D.  Weil  and  M.  J.  Spiegel, 
Jr.,  of  Spiegel,  Inc.,  Chicago;  Paul  H. 
Nystrom,  Limited  Pi'ice  Variety  Stores 
Association,  New  York  City;  E.  Gudeman, 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago;  C.  D. 
Unger,  Pep  Boys — Manny,  Moe,  and  Jack, 
Philadelphia;  J.  W.  Miller,  Montgomery 
Ward  Co.,  Chicago;  P.  E.  Conner.  West- 
ern Auto  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City;  A.  D. 
Whiteside,  Priorities  Division,  OPM;  T. 
J.  Lynch  and  J.  L.  Pratt  of  OPM,  and 
Margaret  Hardy  and  Dickson  Reck  of  the 
consumer  branch  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply. 

•    •    • 

Manufacturers  agree  to 
slash  motor-vehicle 
production  20  percent 

William  S.  Knudsen,  Director  General, 
Office  of  Production  Management,  on 
April  17  issued  the  following  statement: 

I  have  just  concluded  a  meeting  with 
the  leaders  of  the  entire  automobile  and 
truck  producing  industry,  which  I  called 
to  consider  the  growing  defense  produc- 
tion job  that  faces  us. 

The  entire  Industry  willingly  accepted 
an  initial  20  percent  reduction  in  the 
production  of  motor  vehicles  for  the 
model  year  beginning  August  1  this  year, 
in  order  to  make  available  more  man-' 
power,  m.aterials,  facilities,  and  man- 
agement for  the  defense  load  now  being 
made  ready. 

The  reduction  v/ill  amount  to  approx- 
imately one  million  units. 
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More  expansion  expected  in 
forgings  for  sMps  and  big  guns 

Manufacturers  of  heavy  forgings  for 
ships  and  big  guns  are  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  speeding  up  deliveries  by 
changes  in  specifications  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  more  plentiful  materials  for 
scarce  metals. 

Eighteen  heavy  forgings  producers  are 
Investigating  this  field  as  the  result  of 
a  conference  in  Washington  last  week 
with  representatives  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Office  of 
Production  Management. 

The  producers  will  submit  suggestions 
shortly  to  the  affected  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies,  and  these  agen- 
cies will  decide  whether  the  suggestions 
shall  be  put  into  effect. 

Less  precise  finishing 

Relaxation  of  tolerances  is  one  possi- 
bility being  explored.  This  would  mean 
less  precise  finishing  in  certain  cases 
where  efflciency  would  not  be  impaired 
by  such  methods.  Substantial  savings 
in  both  man-hours  and  machine-hours 
might  result. 

Substitutions 

It  is  believed  that  deliveries  can  be 
speeded  up  also  by  substituting  more 
plentiful  materials  for  scarce  materials 
when  the  plentiful  materials  will  pro- 
duce as  good  or  better  results. 

Expansion  needed 

The  need  for  a  considerable  further 
expansion  of  facilities  to  produce  heavy 
forgings  was  confirmed  at  the  confer- 
ence of  producers  and  Government 
ofBcials. 

There  had  been  indications  at  a  pre- 
vious conference  on  Friday,  April  11, 
that  such  an  expansion  would  be  re- 
quired by  increased  needs  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  the  lease-lend  program,  and 
the  Maritime  Commission.  It  will  be 
in  addition  to  one  now  being  made  at 
a  cost  in  excess  of  $40,000,000. 

The  additional  expansion  has  now  be- 
come a  matter  of  negotiation  between 
the  individual  companies  and  affected 
agencies  of  the  Government.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  financing  will  be  arranged 
through  Emergency  Plant  Facilities 
contracts.  Under  the  terms  of  such  con- 
tracts the  Government  reimburses  the 
contractor  for  the  full  cost  over  a  5- 
year  period  and  the  contractor  obtains 
the  right  at  the  end  of  the  5-year  period 
to  pass  title  to  the  facility  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  to  repurchase  it. 


Save  a  billion  man-hours  in  production 
schedule,  Knudsen  urges— equal  to 


10,000  medium  sized 


Excerpts  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam S.  Knudsen  to  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  April  15,  follow: 

In  plants,  we  had  to  start  something 
when  we  came  down  here  because  in 
certain  branches  of  ordnances  there 
weren't  any  plants.  For  instance,  for 
powder  and  T.  N.  T.  There  were  no 
plants  that  amounted  to  anything  and 
we  had  to  go  out  and  build  them. 

In  airplanes,  we  took  the  existing 
plants,  particularly  motor  plants  which 
the  British  and  French  had  helped  to 
build  up  to  a  certain  size — very  small 
at  that.    We  had  to  expand  them. 

We  had  to  go  to  a  lot  of  people  and 
ask  them  to  put  additions  on  their  plants 
in  order  to  get  going  quicker. 

More  than  $2  billion  in  plant  expansions 

The  net  result  today  is  that  we  have 
started  and  certainly  within  60  days  will 
complete  784  projects  all  over  the  United 
States  at  a  total  value  of  $2,138,000,000, 
about  one-third  of  which  is  privately  fi- 
nanced imder  Government  guarantee, 
and  the  balance  financed  directly  by  the 
Government  because  the  plants  involved 
will  have  no  commercial  value  to  any  ex- 
tent after  the  emergency  is  over. 


With  guns 


Amortization 

We  had  a  lot  of  trouble  getting  started 
with  this  amortization  business.  You 
probably  remember  some  of  the  people 
insisted  that  if  you  amortize  20  percent 
a  year,  in  5  years  you'd  have  given  them 
the  plant  for  nothing. 

It  took  us  a  little  while  to  make  it 
clear  to  them  that  the  tax  bUl  didn't 
deal  with  anything  but  tax  and  what 
we  were  really  dealing  with  was  20  per- 
cent of  20  percent,  or  21  percent  of  20 
percent  which  means  that  after  5  years 
about  21  percent  had  been  absorbed  in 
actual  cash.  We  had  a  terrible  time  with 
some  of  the  brightest  statesmen  who 
said  we  were  giving  plants  away. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  give  anything 
away,  but  we  had  to  do  something  to 
protect  the  manufacturer  who  was  will- 
ing to  invest  his  own  money  in  a  de- 
fense program.  We  couldn't  have  it 
all  done  by  the  Government. 

Tool  makers  do  job 

The  first  thing  we  ran  up  against  was 
the  shortage  of  machine  tools.  I  do  want 
to  say  this  for  the  machine  tool  industry 

(Continued  on  page  13) 


days  vital — push  production, 
employ  subcontractors^  make  all-out 
effort,  Biggers  warns 


Speaking  before  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  April  15,  John  D.  Biggers, 
Director  of  the  Production  Division, 
OPM,  said  in  part: 

I  needn't  say  a  single  word  about  the 
urgency  of  this  task.  Your  reading  of 
the  newspapers — your  listening  to  the 
radio — should  give  you  the  answers  as  to 
the  question  of  time. 

I  think  that  the  defense  effort  before 
us  could  truly  be  called  at  this  moment 
the  greatest  job  on  earth.  It  is  pro- 
gressing well,  but  we  can't  be  satisfied. 
The  demand  for  speed,  the  demand  for 
more  and  more  is  so  great  that  we  can 
never  be  satisfied. 

I  will  tell  you  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
this  job — I  will  give  you  two  examples, 
if  I  may,  to  prove  that  the  words  colos- 


sal and  stupendous  are  applicable  if  you 
wish  to  use  them. 

Automobile  industry  30  years  in  growing 

We  all  think  of  the  motorcar  industry 
as  the  industrial  phenomenon  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  rightly  so — its 
growth  was  well-night  miraculous,  and 
it  transformed  our  ways  of  living.  Yet, 
gentlemen,  please  consider  that  the  au- 
tomotive industry  grew  from  a  volume 
of  $229,000,000  annual  sales  in  1910  to 
$3,012,000,000  in  1940— a  growth  of  some- 
thing over  1,200  percent  in  30  years. 

Airplane  production  zooms 

The  Army,  the  Navy,  the  industrial- 
ists of  America,  guided  in  this  program 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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MEDIATION  BOARD . . . 


Agreements  to  settle  IV 

eighth  and  ninth  cases 

The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
last  week  (April  14-20)  received  certifi- 
cation, and  3V2  days  later  obtained  an 
agreement  to  settle  its  first  prestrike  case. 
Also,  during  the  week,  it  settled  the  long- 
est defense  strike  of  the  current  emer- 
gency and  received  certification  of  4  new 
cases.  A  total  of  15  cases  have  been 
certified  to  the  Board  (see  chart)  and  9 
of  them  have  been  settled.  The  rest  are 
pending. 

The  prestrike  case  involved  two  plants 
of  the  Minneapolis  Moline  Power  Imple- 
ment Co.  in  Minneapolis  and  Hopkins, 
Minn.,  and  locals  1138  and  1146  of  the 
United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  CIO.  The  plants, 
which  employ  a  total  of  2,100  men,  have 
defense  orders  for  structural  steel  for 
airplane  hangars  and  shell  casings  for 
the  Army. 

The  Union  on  March  6  filed  intention 
to  strike  30  days  later,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Minnesota  law. 
A  commission  of  three,  appointed  by  the 
Minnesota  Governor,  investigated  the  is- 
sues involved,  and,  on  April  4,  filed  a 
series  of  recommendations.  These  rec- 
ommendations were  accepted  by  the 
union  but  not  by  the  company.  The 
union  then  voted  to  strike  in  both  plants 
at  midnight,  April  15. 

Strike  deadline  postponed 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  April 
15,  the  case  was  certified  to  the  Board. 
Working  against  a  strike  deadline  that 
night,  the  Board  immediately  wired  both 
parties  to  the  dispute,  informing  them 
that  the  Board  had  taken  jurisdiction 
over  the  case,  that  an  early  date  would 
be  set  for  a  hearing  and  requesting  them 
to  refrain  from  any  stoppage  of  work  in 
the  meantime. 

Negotiations  start  en  route 

That  evening  both  locals  of  the  union 
met  and  agreed  to  postpone  the  deadline 
until  midnight  Friday.  The  hearing  with 
the  Board  was  set  for  Friday  at  2  p.  m., 
and  representatives  of  the  company  and 
the  union  boarded  the  same  train  for 
Washington  Thursday  morning.  Whils 
en  route  for  the  hearing,  the  two  parties 
started  negotiating.  By  the  time  they 
reached  Washington  Friday,  they  had 
made  considerable  progress. 


lediation  Board^s 
reached  last  week 

Accordingly,  just  before  the  time  set 
for  the  hearing,  representatives  of  both 
groups  called  the  Board  and  asked  for 
an  hour's  postponement.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  an  early  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute, the  Board  agreed,  and  later  ex- 
tended the  postponement  until  6  p.  m. 
and  again  until  Saturday  morning  at 
10,  on  the  understanding  that  there 
would  be  no  strike  in  the  meantime. 

Amicable  agreement 

Both  sides  continued  to  negotiate  into 
the  night,  and,  at  3:45  a.  m.  Saturday, 
reached  an  agreement  to  end  the  dispute. 
Later  in  the  morning  they  called  at  the 
Board's  ofBces  and  signed  a  "memoran- 
dum of  agreement,"  which  provides  for 
a  contract  running  until  December  31, 
1942.  Details  of  the  contract  will  be 
worked  out  later. 

The  company  and  union  negotiators 
then  chartered  a  sightseeing  bus  and  all 
went  off  together  for  a  3  hour  tour  of 
Washington  and  Mt.  Vernon,  after  issu- 
ing public  statements  saying  that  a  basis 


had  been  laid  for  "extremely  harmonious 
relations  and  greater  cooperation  for 
national  defense."  The  company  paid 
for  the  bus,  and  the  union  for  the  re- 
freshments at  Mt.  Vernon. 

Snoqualmie  Falls  lumber 

The  other  strike  settled  last  week  was 
that  of  the  Snoqualmie  Falls  Lumber  Co., 
Snoqualmie  Falls,  Wash.,  where  1,060 
members  of  the  Lumber  and  Sawmill 
Workers,  AFL,  had  been  on  strike  since 
October  28,  1940 — the  longest  defense 
strike  during  the  current  emergency. 
During  its  course,  the  strike  had  resulted 
in  a  sympathy  tie-up  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  AFL,  of  a 
large  Aimy  airport  under  construction  at 
Everett,  Wash.,  and  a  threat  by  the  Sea- 
man's Union  of  the  Pacific,  AFL,  to  refuse 
to  carry  lumber  from  any  of  the  other 
mills  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co., 
parent  company  of  Snoqualmie. 

The  case  was  certified  to  the  Board 
April  1  and  hearings  began  April  9  after 
the  sympathy  strike  had  been  postponed 
at  the  Board's  request.  Five  days  later, 
the  longest  negotiations  yet  held  by  the 
Board,  a  complete  agreement  was 
reached.    It  was  ratified  by  the  union 


STRIKES  CERTIFIED  TO  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  MEDIATION  BOARD 


Case 

Location 

Date  of  strike 

a 

E-3 
0  > 

3 
Z 

Date 
certified 
to  Board 

Date  of 
back-to- 
work 
agree- 
ment 

Date 
issues 
settled 

Status 

1.  Universal  Cyclops 
Steel. 

Bridgeville,  Pa 

Bridgeville,  Pa 

South    Plainfield, 

N.J. 
Rocli  Falls,  111.... 
Richmond.  Ind... 

Chicago-Tractor 

Chicago  -  McCor- 

miclc. 
Snoqualmie  Falls, 

Wash. 
West  .\llis.  W'is... 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Elizabeth,  N.J... 

Long  Island  City, 

N.  Y. 
M  inn  capo  lis, 

Minn. 

Jan.  31 

Feb.  10. 

Mar.  10 

Jan.  21. 

Feb.  17 

Jan.  30 

Feb.  28 

Oct.  28,  1940. 

Jan.  22 

Mar.  22 

Jan.  27 

Feb.  27 

Apr.  8.. 

Apr.  4 

No  strike... 

1,400 
225 

2,200 

250 
1,500 
6,0{XI 
5,500 

1,060 

7,800 

25 

650 

80 

1,800 

495 

2,100 

Mar.  27 
...do...- 

...do.... 
...do.... 

Mar.  28 
Mar.  30 

Apr.     2 
...do.... 

Mar.  28 

Closed. 

ration  of  Amer- 
ica. 

3.  Condenser  Corpo- 

ralion. 

4.  International  Har- 

Apr.     2 

gating  issues. 
Closed. 
Board    investi- 

^.  Snoqualmie   Falls 
Lumber  Co. 

1 .  Allis   -   Chalmers 
Manufacturing 
Co. 

7.  Seas  Shipping  Co. 

S.  Standard  Tool  Co. 

9.  Cowles  Tool  Co... 
10.  Fhelps-Dodgc  Co. 

Apr.     1 
Apr.    3 

Apr.     5 

...do 

...do.... 

Apr.    8 

Apr.    9 
Apr.  15 

Apr.   14 
Apr.     6 

Apr.   11 
Apr.  12 

Apr.    14 
Apr.     6 

Apr.    11 
Apr.  12 

Closed. 
Closed. 

Closed. 
Closed. 

Meeting  .A.pr.  21. 
Board    investi- 

gating issues. 

turing  Co. 

12.  Minneapohs   Mo- 

line Power  Im- 
plement Co. 

13.  California    Metal 

Trades  Associa- 
tion. 

Apr.  19 

Apr.  19 

Subject  to  union 
ratification. 

San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Birdsboro,  Pa 

Allentown,  Pa 

Apr.  7 

Apr.  4 

Apr.  3 

1,  600 

1,209 

210 

...do.-.- 

Apr.  17 

do 

Meeting  Apr.  22. 

Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Co. 
15.  .\rcadia   Knitting 
Mills. 
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In  Snoqualmie  Falls  on  Saturday  by  a 
vote  of  9  to  :. 

Certifications 

In  addition  to  Minneapolis  Moline 
Power  Implement  Co.,  the  new  cases  cer- 
tified to  the  Board  were  a  strike  since 
April  7  by  Lodge  68  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  APL,  against 
approximately  50  machine  shops  in  and 
around  the  San  Francisco  area  affiliated 
with  the  California  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation, in  which  1,500  men  were  directly 
involved  and  8,000  indirectly;  a  strike 
since  April  4  by  the  Steel  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee,  CIO,  against  the 
Birdsboro  Steel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Birdsboro,  Pa.,  involving  1,209  employees, 
and  a  strike  since  April  3  by  the  Federa- 
tion of  Dyers,  Finishers,  Printers  and 
Bleachers  of  America,  CIO,  against  the 
Arcadia  Knitting  Mills  Co.,  of  Allen- 
town,  Pa. 

The  California  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion case  was  certified  to  the  Board  April 
15  and  a  hearing  was  set  for  10  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  April  22.  The  Birdsboro  Steel 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  case  was  certi- 
fied April  17  and  a  hearing  was  also  set 
for  Tuesday  at  10  a.  m. 

Other  developments 

Other  developments  during  the  week 
included  an  agreement  to  go  back  to 
work  in  the  Phelps-Dodge  Copper  Prod- 
ucts Co.  case  while  the  Board  would 
continue  negotiating.  This  agreement, 
which  was  reached  April  14,  failed  to  be 
ratified  by  the  union  involved,  local  441, 
United  Electrical  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  CIO,  at  a  meeting 
the  following  day.  The  panel  recon- 
vened Friday,  April  18,  and  met  all  day 
and  all  Saturday  with  representatives 
of  the  company  and  the  union.  The 
meetings  were  then  adjourned  until  Wed- 
nesday to  give  a  special  representative  of 
the  Board  opportunity  to  investigate  cer- 
tain issues  and  report  facts  to  the  panel. 

The  Board  also  learned  that  the  agree- 
ment settling  the  Standard  Tool  Co.  case, 
which  had  been  reached  Saturday,  April 
12,  was  ratified  by  the  union  (UAW- 
CIO)  at  a  meeting  in  Cleveland  Tuesday 
night. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cowles  Tool  Co.,  also 
of  Cleveland,  which  involved  the  same  lo- 
cal of  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
efforts  by  the  United  States  conciliator 
in  Cleveland  last  week  failed  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  and  the  case  was 
set  for  further  hearings  with  the  Board 
on  Monday,  April  21  at  10  a.  m.  Previous 
meetings  with  the  Board  had  been  held 
In  Washington  April  11. 


LABOR . . . 

Fair  appraisal  of  labor  relations 
shows  strikes  are  overemphasized; 
many  disputes  settled  peaceably 


Addi'essing  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  April  18,  Sidney  Hill- 
man,  Associate  Director  General,  OPM, 
stated  in  part: 

We  are  all  engaged  in  a  historic  strug- 
gle to  preserve  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
a  free  press  is  possible,  and  no  force  in 
our  national  life  can  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  success  of  that  strug- 
gle than  our  own  press. 

I  want  to  speak  today  about  coopera- 
tion. It  is  the  story  of  how  American 
labor  and  American  management  are 
helping  to  defend  America. 

You  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
group  perceive  that  to  meet  the  totali- 
tarian challenge  both  from  without  and 
within,  the  latent  productive  strength 
that  is  in  democracy  must  be  mobilized 
more  speedily  and  more  effectively  than 
ever  before.  This  strength,  as  I  believe, 
is  rooted  not  only  In  our  physical  re- 
sources, our  industrial  equipment,  and 
our  labor  energy,  but  also  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

Only  through  teamwork  can  we 
achieve  the  greatest  possible  output  of 
defense  materials. 

We  in  the  Labor  Division,  first  in  the 
NDAC  and  now  in  the  OPM,  are  seeking 
daily — in  a  variety  of  ways — to  enable 
management.  Government,  and  labor  to 
work  together  to  achieve  the  utmost  limit 
of  our  productive  capacity. 

Strikes  small  part  of  picture 

Let  us  consider  the  highly  publicized 
question  of  strikes. 

I  v/onder  how  well  known  is  the  fact 
that  most  Industrial  disputes  are  settled 
without  any  stoppage.  Every  week  hun- 
dreds of  labor  contracts  expire  and  are 
renewed  without  evoking  even  a  ripple. 

I  have  had  occasion  in  recent  months 
to  report  on  the  strike  situation — first, 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

At  that  time,  I  detailed  the  facts  about 
strikes  and  urged  that  no  additional  legis- 
lation was  called  for  to  handle  the  strike 
situation.  I  said  that  the  problem  rather 
was  one  of  enabling  management  and 
labor  to  improve  and  perfect  their  ar- 
rangements of  voluntary  cooperation. 


Fair  appraisal  urged 

In  the  strikes  which  have  occurred, 
surely  we  have  no  right  to  place  the 
blame  upon  labor  without  informing  our- 
selves as  to  the  underlying  reasons. 
When  large  profits  are  reported  in  the 
press,  labor  justly  feels  it  is  entitled  to 
some  fair  share  of  them.  When  labor 
is  denied  various  rights  guaranteed  to  it 
by  law,  labor  cannot  be  expected  to  sit  by 
without  protest. 

An  honest  and  fair  appraisal  of  any 
strike  requires  careful  diagnosis.  No  one 
can  reasonably  assume  that  these  stop- 
pages are  entirely  the  fault  of  labor. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  picket  line  is  more 
dramatic  than  a  decision  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  obli- 
gation for  clear  and  fair  analysis. 

Probably  more  adjectives  of  an  unre- 
strained character  have  been  used  in 
connection  with  strikes  than  about  any 
other  subject  in  recent  days.  Those  who 
have  been  engaging  in  that  kind  of 
rhetoric  may  think  that  they  are  serving 
the  cause  of  defense  but  they  are  sadly 
mistaken. 

General  harmony  in  labor  relations 

The  great  majority  of  American  em- 
ployers share  with  the  great  majority  of 
American  labor  unions  the  credit  for  the 
unusually  small  number  of  strikes  in  the 
last  year. 

Among  the  chief  reasons  for  the  pres- 
ent harmonious  state  of  affairs,  which 
prevails  by  and  large  between  labor  and 
management,  is  the  wide-spread  growth 
of  collective  agreements  in  American  in- 
dustry during  the  recent  years.  This 
has  been  particularly  true  in  the  indus- 
tries that  are  today  concerned  with  de- 
fense. Issues  which  in  former  years  gave 
rise  to  strikes  are  now  settled  through 
machinery  set  up  in  collective  agree- 
ments between  organized  labor  and 
management. 

Even  more  important  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  patriotism  and  vision  of  the 
leadership  and  the  rank  and  file  of  or- 
ganized labor.  They  have  unstintingly 
given  their  support  to  the  defense 
program. 
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PURCHASES... 

Price  situation  critical;  Purchases 
Division  working  closely  with  new 
price  control  agency — Nelson 


On  April  16,  the  press  "went  to  mar- 
ket" with  Donald  M.  Nelson,  whose 
agency,  the  Division  of  Purchases,  OPM, 
to  date  has  cleared  $1.5  billion  in  defense 
orders. 

Regarding  prices,  Mr.  Nelson  replied  to 
the  press  as  follows: 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  prospect  at  any  time 
in  the  near  future  of  having  to  put  into 
effect  stricter  price  control  than  we 
have  now? 

A.  Let  me  say  this  on  prices.  In  my 
opinion  the  whole  price  situation  is  in  a 
rather  critical  shape.  Unless  we  can 
prevent  the  spiralling  by  other  means, 
price  controls  may  have  to  be  put  in. 
Maximum  prices  may  have  to  be  set. 

Q.  By  that  you  mean  to  say  that  an 
order  will  be  issued  fixing  all  prices  as  of 
a  certain  date? 

A.  Well,  1  don't  think  there  is  a  neces- 
sity yet  for  fixing  all  prices.  T  think  we 
will  have  to  fix  those  that  are  definitely 
running  out  of  line. 

Q.  But  ultim.ately  do  you  see  any  pos. 
sibilities  of  fixing  all  prices  by  arbitrary 
order  as  of  a  certain  date? 

A.  I  hope  not.  I  hope  it  can  be  pre- 
vented by  other  means,  because  price 
control  definitely  involves  a  lot  of  other 
things. 

Specific  price  probJems 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  be  specific  on 
what  fields  are  critical? 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  just  com- 
mon sense.  If  you  find  a  scarcity,  if  the 
total  demand  in  this  country  for  both 
defense  and  civilians  is  so  great  that  it 
causes  scarcity  and  building  up  unneces- 
sarily of  prices  for  those  things,  it  may 
be  necessary  as  in  the  case  of  aluminum, 
zinc,  copper;  the  textile  fabrics  may  re- 
quire it. 

Let's  make  it  plain — we  don't  mean  to 
prevent  price  increases.  Price  increases 
may  have  to  be  made.  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  steel  there  may  be  certain  grades 
of  steel  that  may  have  to  have  price 
increases,  but  what  we  want  is  to  try  to 
prevent  prices  and  wages  from  chasing 
each  other  by  the  tail  in  an  every  widen- 


ing circle.     That  can  be  prevented  iii 
my  opinion  by  maximum  price  controls. 

Hides  and  leather 

Q.  Would  you  include  hides  on  this 
list  of  possible  commodities  which  might 
be  subject  to  control? 

A.  Not  hides  but  maybe  certain  grades 
of  leather,  particularly  where  the  Army 
us  T  a  very  large  percentage  of  total 
of  retanned  leather.  There  is  plenty  of 
black  but  to  get  the  tan  leather  it  may 
be  necessary. 

Food  prices  all  right  for  present 

Q.  How  about  foodstuffs,  Mr.  Nelson? 
A.  I  don't  see  any  reason  for  food- 
stuffs at  the  present  time. 

Close  cooperation  on  prices 

Additional  excerpts  from  Mr.  Nelson's 
press  conference  follow: 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  working  with 
Mr.  Henderson's  new  office? 

A.  Very  definitely.  In  the  past  we 
have  worked  very  closely  together  and 
we  will  work  closely  with  him  in  this. 
We  have  found  his  office,  before,  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  making  awards.  We 
have,  in  many  cases,  where  we  felt  they 
were  at  all  interested  cleared  thi-ough  his 
office  and  through  the  Consumer's  Divi- 
sion and  through  the  Labor  Division. 
Then  we  used  our  best  judgment  as  to 
what  we  should  do.  Leon  Henderson's 
Division  has  been  extremely  helpful  to 
us  where  prices  were  out  of  line. 

Q.  Mr.  Nelson,  have  you  found  any 
attempt  to  profiteer  in  any  specific  in- 
dustries?   Say,  for  the  case  of  cotton? 

A.  Profiteering  is  a  word  like  hoard- 
ing that  I  don't  like  to  use.  I  think  both 
words  are  extreme  words.  Now,  there 
has  been  some  evidence  that  some  man- 
ufacturers have,  what  I  thought,  tried 
to  get  too  much  insurance  for  contin- 
gencies that  may  or  may  not  happen  in 
their  prices.  So  far — I  will  say  this  very 
definitely — we  have  been  able  to  get  the 
goods  at  what  I  consider  fair  prices  even 
though  some  of  the  prices  asked  were 
higher  than  I  thought  they  should  be. 


Purchasing  assistance 

I  Q.  Will  your  ofiSce  assist  the  manu- 
facturers holding  Government  contracts 
to  buy  materials  at  the  right  price? 

A.  We'll  do  anything  that's  necessary 
to  get  these  goods  at  the  right  price.  I 
mean  we  would  prefer,  of  course,  to 
buy  the  finished  articles.  In  other 
words,  we  would  prefer  to  buy  a  finished 
shoe.  If,  however,  through  any  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  the  manufac- 
turers can't  get  their  upper  leather  or 
can't  get  their  sole  leather  at  the  right 
price,  I  believe  it's  a  good  buying  prac- 
tice to  go  in  and  buy  that  material  our- 
selves if  we  can  get  it  cheaper  than  they 
can  and  in  some  cases  we  can.  I  am 
perfectly  prepared  to  recommend  to  the 
Army  that  we  buy  the  material  ourselves 
or  do  anything  that  may  be  necessary 
to  get  these  things  at  what  I  consider 
the  right  price. 

Coordinated  buying 

Q.  I  understand  that  some  unit  of 
OPM  has  asked  the  Treasury  Procure- 
ment Division  not  to  make  any  more 
purchases  of  textiles  for  the  Govern- 
ment, cotton  textiles,  until  after  the  de- 
fense  requirements   have    been   placed? 

A.  No,  that  isn't  true.  What  we  have 
asked  them  to  do,  we  have  asked  a 
number  of  Government  agencies  to  do 
the  same  thing,  is  to  allow  us  to  coor- 
dinate those  purchases.  For  instance, 
if  it  is  bed  sheets,  we  go  into  the  market 
and  try  to  buy  one  lot  of  bed  sheets 
rather  than  have  a  lot  of  lots  coming 
out.  If  possible,  use  the  same  specifi- 
cations in  order  that  you  can  get  longer 
runs  and  greater  products  in  a  mill,  to 
see  that  we  don't  unnecessarily  buy  too 
much  at  one  time  where  we  don't  need 
It  for  a  long  time. 

Defense  goes  to  market 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  new 
purchasing  procedures  that  you  have  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  the  Army's 
fresh  foods. 

A.  What  we  have  done  primarily — 
looked  forward  to  one  thing.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  spread  those  purchases 
all  around  the  country  so  that  we  aren't 
draining  some  particular  locality  of  all 
of  the  fresh  goods  or  all  of  canned  food 
or  all  of  any  of  a  particular  kind  of  food 
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and  thereby  run  up  the  price  in  that 
particular  locality. 

Q.  Has  that  policy  been  applied  to 
purchases  generally  or  is  that  limited  to 
eatables? 

A.  One  of  the  first  things  we  did  in 
setting  up  the  new  procedui'e,  when  we 
came  in  we  found  that  things  like  our 
textile  fabi-ics,  mattresses,  blouses,  over- 
coats, etc.,  were  all  bought  f.  o.  b.  the 
Philadelphia  depot.  Now  that  buying  of 
f .  o.  b.  Philadelphia  depot  gave  the  plants 
immediately  around  a  great  advantage 
over  all  of  the  other  plants  in  the  United 
States. 

We  felt  that  In  the  interest  of  national 
defense  the  advisable  thing  to  do  was  to 
get  as  many  facilities  as  we  could  work- 
ing on  Government  stuff,  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  directly  selfish  pertaining  to 
national  defense — the  more  sources  of 
supply  that  you  have  the  greater  you  are 
able  to  get  supplies  quickly.  It  is  com- 
monsense. 

Secondly,  it  helps  the  economy  of  the 
whole  country  as  those  purchases  are 
spread  around  the  whole  country.  It 
Isn't  just  a  case  of  submitting  to  the 
pressure  of  people  who  want  something. 
That  isn't  it  at  all. 

Each  producer  limited 

A.  Then  the  next  thing  we  did  was 
to  limit  the  quantity  that  could  be  made 
by  any  one  concern.  For  instance,  in 
the  shoe  contracts,  we  said  in  the  invi- 
tation to  bid  that  we  wouldn't  award 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  total  amount 
to  any  one  concern. 

Again  that  enabled  more  people  to 
get  in  on  the  bid.  It  familiarized  more 
sources  of  supply  with  Government 
methods,  with  selling  the  Government, 
and  it  will  spread  out  our  resources 
so  that  in  an  emergency  we  could  get 
more  goods  quickly,  which  again  we 
thouglit  was  commonsense  procedure. 

Scientific  selection  of  plant  sites 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  also  chairman  of 
the  Plant  Site  Committee.  How  about 
in  the  same  line  for  spreading  out? 

A.  In  the  plant  sites,  very  definitely. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  there — we 
don't  pick  sites — the  Site  Board  of  OPM 
cioes  not  pick  sites.  It  is  the  objective 
of  the  Plant  Site  Board  to  see  that  inso- 
far as  it  can  be  done  without  interfer- 
ing with  or  slowing  up  the  defense  pro- 
gram these  plants  which  are  built  by 
the  Government  are  located  in  areas 
where  there  are  unemployed  workers, 
rather  than  concentrating  them  in  spots 
where  the  workers  will  have  to  move  and 
migrate. 


New  plants  under  Lend-Lease  {H'ograni 

Q.  Are  there  going  to  be  many  new 
plants  built  as  a  result  of  the  Lend-Lease 
program? 

A.  Probably  as  a  result  of  additional 
programs  which  are  necessary  for  our 
Army. 

Q.  There  will  be  additional  plants 
built?    Have  you  any  ideas — 

A.  I  think  of  straight-out  Government 
plants  there  will  not  be  more  than  15 
as  far  as  I  know  at  the  present  time. 
There  will  be  other  plants,  of  course,  that 
we  wiU  have  to  help  finance  the  expan- 
sion of. 

Diamonds  from  South  America 

Q.  I  may  say  that  I  am  interested  in 
the  South  American  situation. 

A.  Yes,  let's  look  at  our  policy  of  pur- 
chasing industrial  diamonds,  for  exam- 


ple. Now  we  are  buying  diamonds  for 
stockpile;  we  have  appropriation  Pub- 
lic 117  for  the  buying  of  industrial  dia- 
monds. Now  whenever  we  can  get  those 
diamonds  at  anything  like  the  right  price 
from  South  America  we  want  to  take 
South  American  diamonds  before  we  get 
them  from  any  other  section  of  the 
world,  here  again  increasing  the  money 
that  goes  in  there;  the  more  that  we 
can  buy  from  them,  the  more  they  can 
buy  from  us. 

It  so  happens  that  Brazilian  diamonds 
are  the  best  for  industrial  use.  They 
are  harder,  and  it  is  a  very  logical  thing 
to  buy  Brazilian  diamonds.  So  that  in 
our  buying  program  for  the  stockpile 
we  are  attempting  wherever  it  is  possi- 
ble to  get  them  and  at  a  reasrnable  dif- 
ference in  price,  a  difference  in  price 
justified  by  the  difference  in  quality. 


Compilation  of  defense  contracts  cleared 
and  awarded  April  16  through  April  30 


Defense  contracts  totaling  $104,160,640 
were  awarded  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Maritime  Commission  and  cleared  by  the 
Division  of  Purchases,  OfBce  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  during  the  period 
April  10  through  April  16. 

This  compares  with  $166,645,661  for 
the  previous  week  and  $109,056,265  for 
the  week  ended  April  2. 

Cleared  contracts  awarded  by  the  War 
Department  during  the  latest  period  to- 
taled $25,053,245,  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment $56,600,245,  and  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  $22,507,150. 

CONSTRUCTION 
War  Department 

American-Friedman-Bitulithis  Asso- 
ciates, Houston,  Tex.,  construction  of  ad- 
vanced pilot  training  school  at  Victoria, 
Tex.,  $1,525,000. 

A.  Farnell  Blair,  Decatur,  Ga.,  con- 
struction of  14  warehouses  at  Atlanta, 
General  Depot,  Ga.,  $4,271,084. 

Navy 

General  Machinery  Corporation, 
Hamilton,  Ohio;  construction  and  in- 
stallation of  additional  plant  facilities, 
tools  and  equipment,  at  Hamilton  plant; 
$1,499,000. 

Cooper-Bessemer  Corporation,  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio;  construction  of  propelling 
machinery  for  14  minesweepers  of 
AM82-99  class;  $3,766,000. 

United  Aircraft  Corporation,  Hamil- 
ton Standard  Propellers  Division,  East 


Hartford,  Conn.;  construction,  acquisi- 
tion, and  installation  of  plant  facilities 
and  equipment  at  East  Hartford  and 
Fawcatuck,  Conn.,  plant;  $1,035,400. 

Cooper-Bessemer  Corporation,  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio;  construction  of  propelling 
machinery  for  15  motor  minesweepers 
of  YM345-134  class;  $1,860,000. 

Thompson-Starrett  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  foundry  and  extension  to 
structural  shop  at  navy  yard,  N.  Y.; 
$1,650,000. 

Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Corporation, 
Portland,  Oreg.;  plant  expansion  for 
shipbuilding;  $542,000. 

Nelson-Pedley,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
construction  of  storehouse  at  Navy  Yard, 
Philadelphia;  $720,000. 

Maritime  COMMIssIO^f 

California  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  six  shipways;  $4,- 
330,000. 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Portland,  Oreg.;  three  shipways;  $1,- 
538,000. 

Richmond  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Richmond,  Calif.;  six  shipways;  $4,- 
878,000. 

Houston  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Houston,  Tex.;  three  shipways;  $1,- 
993,000. 

North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration; Wilmington,  N.  C;  three  ship- 
ways;  $2,492,000. 

Bethlehem -Pail-field    Shipyard,    Inc.; 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  COOPERATION  . . . 


Fifteen  States  now  have  legislative 


Thirteen  of  the  forty-three  State  legis- 
latures meeting  this  year  have  now  en- 
acted measures  providing  for  a  State 
Council  of  Defense.  Laws  on  this  subject 
have  been  approved  in  1941  in  Delaware, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, New  Hampsliire,  New  Yoric, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Washing- 
ton, West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

Two  State  Defense  Councils  were  es- 
tablished by  law  in  1940  (Maine  and  New 
Jersey) . 

Other  legislation  considered 

Other  important  defense  legislation 
considered  in  the  legislatures  has  been 
concerned  primarily  with  the  "Legisla- 
tive Program  for  Defense"  drafted  by 
State  officials  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Federal-State  Conference  on  Law 
Enforcement  Problems  of  National  De- 
fense which  met  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
August  5  and  6,  1940.  This  program, 
which  includes  model  bills  on  Sabotage 
Prevention,  Explosives,  Interstate  Public 
Property,  State  Guard,  and  Fresh  Pur- 
suit by  Military  Forces,  has  met  with 
favorable  consideration  in  most  of  the 
current  sessions. 


Home  guards 

To  date  20  States  have  enacted  laws 
providing  for  a  State  Home  Guard  Unit 
to  serve  in  the  absence  of  the  National 
Guard.  These  States  are:  Delaware,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carohna,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Other  laws  enacted 

Pour  States  have  enacted  laws  pat- 
terned after  the  model  Sabotage  Preven- 
tion bill;  Arkansas,  New  Hampshire, 
Tennessee,  and  Vermont. 

Legislation  to  regulate  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  and  possession  of  explosives 
has  been  enacted  in  five  States:  Georgia, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Vermont, 
and  Washington. 

Other  types  of  legislation  related  to 
the  defense  program  which  have  re- 
ceived favorable  consideration  are  in 
the  fields  of  housing,  zoning  and  plan- 
ning, civil  rights,  firearms,  un-Ameri- 
can activities,  eminent  domain,  recrea- 
tion and  welfare,  health  and  education. 


Field  staff  expanded  to  assist 
State  defense  councils 

Appointment  of  five  new  field  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Division  of  State  and 
Local  Cooperation  has  been  announced 
by  Frank  Bane,  Director  of  the  Division. 
These  additions  bring  to  nine  the  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Field  Section,  of  which 
Mr.  Allen  Moore  is  chief,  who  are  avail- 
able to  assist  State  and  local  defense 
councils  on  problems  of  organization 
and  coordination  of  defense  activities, 
particularly  civilian  defense. 

The  new  field  representatives  are  John 
W.  Farley  of  Needham,  Mass.;  L.  L. 
Gravely  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C;  John  M. 
Barringer  of  Flint,  Mich.;  George  M.  Bull 
of  Denver,  Colo.;  and  Mrs.  May  Thomp- 
son Evans  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Parley  has  been  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  on  Public 
Safety,  which  has  been  active  in  de- 
veloping plans  for  civiHan  defense  in 
that  State  and  the  surrounding  area. 


Mr.  Gravely  was  for  a  number  of  years 
a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Senate. 

Mr.  Barringer  was  city  manager  of 
Flint,  Mich.,  for  5  years. 

Mr.  Bull  was  formerly  director  of  re- 
gion V  of  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration, with  headquarters  in  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

Mrs.  Evans  has  been  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  was  at  one  time  a  faculty  mem- 
ber at  the  Woman's  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Other  field  personnel 

For  several  months,  four  other  field 
representatives  have  been  engaged  in 
similar  activities.  These  men  are:  Wil- 
lard  P.  Day  of  Richmond,  Va.,  formerly 
manager  of  Henrico  County,  serving  the 
Southern  States;  A.  C.  Tilley  of  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  formerly  Nebraska  State  engineer, 
serving  the  prairie  States;  Howard  W. 
Gardner  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  associated 


with  the  California  League  of  Munici- 
palities, serving  the  Pacific  and  Moun- 
tain States  area;  and  Mr.  Frank  Finney 
of ■  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  former  State  Com- 
missioner of  Motor  Vehicles,  serving  the 
States  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

New  assignments 

As  a  result  of  the  additions  to  the  staff, 
assignments  of  the  field  representatives 
appointed  earlier  have  been  revised  in 
some  cases.  States  served  by  the  Divi- 
sion's field  representatives  are  now  as 
follows:  John  M.  Barringer — Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia;  George 
M.  Bull — Colorado,  Louisiana,  New  Mex- 
ico, Texas,  Wyoming;  Willard  F.  Day — 
District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia; Mrs.  May  Thompson  Evans — Civic 
and  women's  groups;  J.  W.  Parley — Con- 
necticut, Maine.  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont: 
Frank  Finney — Illinois,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin;  Howard  Gardner — Ari- 
zona, California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Ne- 
vada, Oregon,  Utah,  Washington;  L.  L. 
Gravely — Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina; A.  C.  Tilley — Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota. 

•    •    * 

Cooperate  with  Defense 
Contract  Service,  Bane 
urges   councils 

Close  association  between  the  State 
and  local  deferise  councils  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  Defense  Contract  Service 
Section  will  aid  the  Federal  Government 
in  obtaining  detailed  information  con- 
cerning State  industrial  resources,  Fi-ank 
Bane,  Director  of  the  Division  of  State 
and  Local  Cooperation,  has  pointed  out. 

Such  contact  will  effect  a  more  wide- 
spread utilization  of  State  resources  in 
the  defense  program,  he  stated. 

Where  the  situation  warrants,  the  Dis- 
trict Manager  of  the  Defense  Contract 
Service  will  designate  one  person  to  work 
with  the  State  defense  council  to  de- 
velop arrangements  for  such  informa- 
tion service,  reports,  recommendations, 
suggestions,  advice  and  assistance  as  may 
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be  rendered  by  the  State  and  local  de- 
fense councils. 

Two-way  help 

Many  State  defense  councils  have  al- 
ready conducted  comprehensive  indus- 
trial surveys  or  have  obtained,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  State's  industrial  com- 
mission, detailed  information  regarding 
industrial  facilities  within  the  State. 
These  data,  and  similar  information 
compiled  in  the  future,  are  to  be  made 
available  to  the  district  office  of  the 
Defense  Contract  Service  Section.  The 
councils  of  defense  will  also  submit  any 
reports  and  recommendations  which 
might  assist  in  proper  interpretation  of 
the  information. 

In  areas  where  there  is  no  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  or  branch,  it  may  be  possible 
for  the  State  or  local  defense  council  to 
develop,  under  guidance  of  the  District 
Manager  of  the  Defense  Contract  Serv- 
ice Section,  informational  data  and  re- 
ports which  would  be  of  assistance  to  the 
District  Manager  and  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  available  to  him. 

•    •    • 
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(Continued  from  page  7) 

very  largely  by  Mr.  Knudsen's  own  superb 
knowledge  and  personal  direction,  have 
to  take  an  industry  which  in  1939  totaled 
$278,000,000  and  in  3  short  years  build 
it  to  an  annual  productive  total  of  over 
$4,000,000,000  so  that  what  was  done 
in  30  years  in  the  automotive  business  has 
to  be  more  than  repeated  in  3  years. 

Ordnance  greater  job  than  aircraft 

Second,  in  giving  you  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  tliis  job  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  ordnance.  Ordnance,  as  you 
know,  includes  guns  and  ammunition  and 
bombs  and  tanks  and  cannon  and  such 
like. 

It  is  difficult — it  is  complicated,  it  is 
very  different  from  the  manufacture  of 
the  products  of  peacetime,  as  many  of 
you  manufacturers  know.  The  task  be- 
fore us  in  ordnance  percentagewise  is 
far  greater  than  the  task  before  us  in 
aircraft,  if  you  can  believe  such  a  thing. 

Ordnance  funds  increase  14,000  percent 

The  appropriations  of  the  last  20 
years  for  ordnance  have  averaged  $28,- 
000,000.  The  appropriations  now  passed 
exceed  $4,000,000,000,  and  that  means  an 
increase  in  ordnance  production  of 
14,000  percent. 


Machine  tools 

The  machine-tool  industry  has  multi- 
plied its  productivity  300  percent  above 
any  previous  year  in  its  history  in  the 
World  War  years,  yet  that  is  not  enough. 
There  are  not  enough  new  machine  tools 
to  equip  the  factories  that  are  needed 
for  this  program. 

Subcontracting 

Take  the  work  so  far  as  you  can  by  the 
subcontracting  processes  to  the  unem- 
ployed labor,  wherever  it  may  be  found. 
Don't  rely  solely  upon  the  expansion  of 
your  own  facilities  in  the  industrial  cen- 
ters and  the  drawing  away  of  labor  from 
its  homes  into  these  centers. 

Subcontracting  is  not  easy — we  don't 
think  so.  It  is  always  easier  to  do  things 
yourself  than  to  teach  somebody  else  to 
do  them.  You  have  to  organize  to  sub- 
contract intelligently.  As  Mr.  Knudsen 
says,  you  have  to  "mother"  the  job.  You 
have  to  supervise.  You  have  to  help 
your  subcontractors  find  themselves  and 
adapt  their  facilities  to  your  problem  and 
you  have  to  help  them  with  inspection — 
you  have  to  help  them  all  along  the  line. 
If  you  do  it,  it  will  be  a  contribution  to 
the  Nation  and  it  will  be  a  satisfaction 
and  profit  to  yourselves. 

Subcontracting  promts  prime  contractor 

You  may  say  you  can't  make  the  same 
percentage  of  profit  on  subcontracting 
work.  In  some  cases  I  think  that  is 
true.  In  all  cases  that  I  know  of  where 
it  has  been  done  conscientiously,  effec- 
tively, it  has  resulted  in  increased  net 
profit  to  the  parent  company — to  the 
prime  contractor.  After  all  in  an  emer- 
gency we  shouldn't  worry  about  percent- 
ages of  profit. 

Real  mass  production 

Some  mention  was  made  by  your 
chairman  of  my  recent  reference  to  the 
fact  that  to  my  own  honest  belief  we  are 
within  100  days  of  the  beginnings  of  real 
mass  production — that  is  my  belief. 

Cut  10  days  from  effort 

I  appeal  to  you  men  of  New  England 
who  have  achieved  the  imposible  in  times 
past  to  help  your  country  once  again.  I 
think  by  an  all-out  effort,  by  working 
harder  than  we  have  ever  worked  before 
in  our  lives,  harder  than  we  ever  thought 
we  could  work,  we  can  cut  10  days  off 
these  next  100  days  and  those  10  days 
may  tip  the  scale  our  way.  I  plead  for 
that  kind  of  patriotic  devotion  and  effort. 
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that  you  have  done  a  magnificent  job. 
You  made  $200  000,000  worth  of  tools 
in  1339.  You  made  $40,000,000  in  1940, 
"and  we  are  now  running  at  the  rate  of 
$750,000,000  worth  of  tools. 

The  men  are  working  6  and  7  days  a 
week  and  a  magnificent  job  has  been 
done. 

Anticipating  demands 

On  materials  we  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  pinch;  on  zinc,  nickel,  and  tungsten, 
aluminum,  and  magnesium,  and  proba- 
bly there  v/ill  be  other  places  where  we 
will  feel  it  in  civilian  consumption.  I 
imagine  that  within  6  months  or  so, 
m.aybe  a  year,  some  of  us  are  going  to  be 
awfully  unpopular  when  we  have  to  con- 
serve materials,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  are  trying  to  analyze  the  demands 
so  that  we  can,  as  far  as  possible,  antici- 
pate them  and  create  more  capacity. 

Save  a  billion  hours 

I  don't  like  to  talk  about  money.  I 
like  to  talk  about  hours.  I  think  you 
heard  me  say  before  that  in  cur  origi- 
nal program  we  started  last  June  or  July 
with  18,000,000  man-hours  to  be  included 
in  the  British  orders  at  that  time.  With 
what  is  projected  ahead  of  us  now  at 
least  60  percent  are  right  in  sight  and 
we  might  even  go  beyond  that. 

There  will  be  about  a  billion  man- 
hours  a  month  expended  in  the  program 
as  we  know  it  now.  A  billion  man-hours 
is  a  lot  of  hours.  If  you  could  save  a  bil- 
lion hours  or  if  we  could  save  a  billion 
hours,  that  would  make  10,000  medium 
sized  bombers  with  guns  and  equipment 
and,  gentlemen,  that  is  worth  trying  for. 

A    •    * 

New  chairman  appointed  for 
Production  Planning  Board 

Appointment  of  Robert  E.  Doherty, 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  as  chairman  of  the  Produc- 
tion *  Planning  Board  was  announced 
April  15  by  John  D.  Biggers,  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Production,  Office  of 
Production  Management. 

Dr.  Doherty  will  replace  Samuel  R. 
Puller,  Jr.  Mr.  Fuller  was  recently  ap- 
pointed chief  of  tlie  Materials  Branch, 
OFM. 
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{Continued  from  page  3) 
son  said,  "the  actual  prices  on  March  28, 
1941,  which  constitute  the  maximum 
prices  contained  in  Price  Schedule  No.  5, 
approximate  the  minimum  prices  fixed  by 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Division.  The  in- 
dustry is  practically  imique  in  that  these 
prices,  generally  speaking,  do  no  more 
than  to  return  to  producers  their  average 
costs. 

"Consumer  protection  will  not  be  di- 
minished by  the  supplement,  since  the 
March  28  price  ceiling  is  maintained  for 
all  coal  above  ground.  Collateral  agree- 
ments are  not  permitted  unless  the  coal 
is  newly  mined  under  a  retroactive  wage 
agreement.  Moreover,  future  compensa- 
tion is  limited  to  actual  increases  in  cost 
at  the  normal  rate  of  production." 

*    •    * 

Steel  prices  .  .  . 

(.Continued  from  page  3) 
the  steel  industry's  existing  basing 
point,  price  leadership,  and  extras  sys- 
tem. Thus  the  first-quarter  price  for  a 
given  type  of  steep  product  is  simply 
the  sum  of  three  things — the  basing  point 
base  price,  extras  (both  as  defined  in 
the  price  schedule)  and  transportation 
charges.  For  products  on  which  there 
are  no  base  prices,  the  ceiling  price  is 
to  be  the  price  as  of  March  31,  1941. 

Evasion  noi:  possible 

The  schedule  provides  that  price  ceil- 
ings may  not  be  evaded  by  additional 
charges  for  prompt  delivery,  or  by  other 
direct  or  indirect  methods.  Contracts 
entered  into  before  Issuance  of  the  price 
schedule,  containing  escalator  clauses 
which  might  send  prices  above  the  ceil- 
ing, may  be  carried  out  unchanged. 

The  schedule  requires  manufacturers 
to  retain  copies  of  all  invoices,  dated 
January  1,  1941,  or  later,  relating  to 
sales  to  warehousemen,  jobbers,  brokers, 
and  all  other  persons  purchasing  for 
resale.  The  order  further  states  that 
reports  on  such  sales  will  be  required  by 
supplements  to  the  schedule. 

Additional  action  if  necessary 

"If  the  information  gained  through 
this  procedure  and  from  other  sources 
reveals  that  middlemen  in  the  industry 
are  profiting  inordinately  at  the  expense 
of  consumers  of  iron  and  steel  products, 
further  action  will  be  taken  to  remedy 
the  abuse,"  Mr.  Henderson  asserted. 

The  price  schedule,  Mr.  Henderson 
said,  was  issued  after  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  considered  by  the  Price 
Administration  Committee. 


ilize  rents  now  and  avert  legislative 
control,  consumer  chief  urges  housers 


Both  voluntary  and  legal  controls  are 
necessary  to  maintain  fair  rents  in  vital 
industrial  areas,  Joseph  P.  Tufts,  chief 
of  the  housing  section  in  the  Consumer 
Division  of  the  OPACS,  said  on  April  18 
in  an  address  before  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  OflBcials,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.    Mr.  Tufts'  speech  In  part  follows: 

"Much  of  the  labor  beginning  to  be 
employed  in  defense  industry  has  been 
unemployed  or  underemployed  for  years. 
Current  wage  scales  are  naturally  higher 
than  WPA  wages  or  relief  benefits.  But 
if  these  wages  are  an  excuse  for  rising 
living  costs,  rising  rents,  i-lsing  prices, 
and  still  higher  living  costs,  the  spiral 
will  be  under  way  and  we  will  be  repeat- 
ing the  unfortunate  experience  of  the 
last  war.  Since  all  factors  in  the  cost 
of  living  are  interrelated,  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  rents  now  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Sharp  increases 

"Since  the  declaration  of  the  emer- 
gency, defense  localities  large  and  small 
have  shown  sharp  increases  in  the  total 
number  of  tenants  reporting  rent  rises. 
In  cities  such  as  Norfolk,  Mobile,  Jack- 
sonville, and  Birmingham  the  number 
of  increases  has  run  from  20  to  33  out  of 
each  100  rental  units. 

For  units  below  $30  the  total  rent  bill 
in  cities  such  as  Indianapolis,  Pittsburgh, 
Detroit,  Jacksonville,  Norfolk,  Mobile, 
Memphis,  and  New  Orleans  has  shown  a 
substantial  increase.  According  to  the 
March  collections  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  the  sam.e  tendency  is  spreading 
to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Seattle,  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  and  Buffalo. 

"Last  September  the  Consumer  Divi- 
sion requested  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics to  measure  the  effect  of  the 
defense  program  on  rentals  by  special 
surveys  of  typical  defense  areas.  Ship- 
building centers  such  as  Camden;  middle 
western  industrial  centers  such  as  South 
Bend;  aircraft  centers  such  as  San 
Diego;  New  EIngland  industrial  centers 
such  as  Bridgeport,  have  been  surveyed 
and  resurveyed.  On  the  basis  of  a  care- 
fully chosen  sample  it  was  concluded  that 
the  number  of  rental  units  showing  an 
increase  often  hit  between  25  and  50  out 
of  every  100  tenant  families.  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  gives  a  clear  indication  of 
how  much  more  substantial  is  the  fre- 
quency of  increase  for  units  under  $30; 
for  the  city  as  a  whole  it  was  29  out  of 
every  100;  for  units  Under  $30,  it  was  60. 


Tenancy  changes 

"The  rise  occurred  most  often  when 
there  was  a  tenancy  change.  In  some 
cities,  such  as  Gadsen,  Ala.,  and  Akron, 
Ohio,  nearly  100  percent  of  the  units  in 
the  sample  which  had  a  tenancy  change 
showed  an  Increase.  The  dollar  average 
of  each  increase  tended  to  be  between  $2 
and  $3,  or  about  10  percent,  but  for  many 
areas  there  have  been  individual  reports 
of  far  more  exorbitant  increases.  One 
family  reports  an  increase  from  $6.50  to 
$11  per  week  between  January  and 
March  1st,  for  a  third-floor  cold-water 
flat,  located  in  a  midwestern  industrial 
town.  It  is  quite  common  to  receive  re- 
ports of  increases  from  $20  to  $30  or 
$35  per  month  on  old  houses  where  no 
repairs  have  been  made. 

"We  must  realize,  as  indicated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  surveys,  that 
rent  is  a  total  community  problem — not 
simply  a  problem  of  the  in-migrant  de- 
fense worker.  Its  effects  are  more  seri- 
ous on  the  permanent  worker  who  has 
lived  and  intends  to  live  in  his  com- 
munity. It  affects  the  worker  who  has 
come  off  WPA  and  relief  rolls.  V/hat 
happens  to  a  worker  who,  after  years  of 
partial  employment  or  unemployment 
flnally  gets  a  job  only  to  see  one-third 
to  one-half  of  his  weekly  wage  vanish 
because  of  extortionate  rents? 

Relief  families 

"But  rent  increases  most  seriously  af- 
fect families  still  on  relief.  They  are 
caught  between  their  inability  to  pay  and 
the  demand  by  workers  with  jobs  who 
want  and  need  housing.  Reported  evic- 
tions of  relief  families  are  moimting — 
another  definite  indication  that  even  our 
worst  housing  is  again  on  the  market 
and  is  again  paying  dividends.  There  is 
no  answer  to  this  problem  except  a  more 
realistic  public-assistance  policy  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  fair  and  rea- 
sonable rents  for  fit  dwellings  and  a 
vigorous  effort  to  keep  rents  in  line  with 
reasonable  housing  standards. 

Fair  rent  committees 

"Where  rent  problems  have  arisen  or 
are  threatening,  we  are  requesting  local 
defense  councils,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
such  councils,  the  mayors  to  appoint  fair- 
rent  committees.  These  committees, 
composed  of  equal  representation  from 

(.Continued  on  page  16) 
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This  material,  which  appears  weekly  in  DEFENSE,  is  designed  to 
help  merchandise  managers  and  buyers  for  retail  stores.  It  is  prepared  by 
the  Consumer  Division,  OEM. 


Beef 

The  Purchases  Division  of  the  Offlce 
for  Emergency  Management  has  just  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  will  be 
In  the  market  soon  for  canned  corned 
beef,  particularly  from  South  America. 
The  background  of  this  development  is 
as  follows: 

Canned  corned  beef  is  largely  used  as 
an  emergency  ration.  With  the  increase 
In  the  size  of  the  Army  since  last  June, 
the  Army  had  to  augment  its  purchases 
of  all  kinds  of  beef.  In  February  the 
Purchases  Division  held  a  conference 
•with  representatives  of  the  American 
Livestock  Association  at  which  it  was 
agreed  that  some  purchases  of  South 
American  canned  beef  are  necessary  to 
provide  canned  meat  requirements  for  use 
by  the  armed  forces  in  the  field. 

In  addition  to  this,  an  amendment  to 
a  recent  Army  appropriation  bill  pro- 
vided that  purchases  in  South  America 
may  be  made  when  adequate  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices  cannot  be  obtained 
here. 

It  is  understood  that  Army  purchases 
of  imported  canned  beef  are  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20,000,000  pounds  for  the  fiscal  year 
1941.  Purchases  by  the  Army  since  June 
1,  1940,  to  date,  of  canned  beef  are  as 
follows:  Corned  beef,  canned,  6,600.000 
pounds;  beef  dried,  canned,  400,000 
pounds;  hashed  corned  beef,  canned, 
16,400,000  pounds. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Army  will  use 
about  6  ounces  of  fresh  beef  per  day  per 
man.  With  an  Army  of  1,440,000  men 
the  annual  consumption  of  fresh  beef  will 
be  approximately  200,000,000  pounds. 

Army  purchases  of  all  kinds  of  beef, 
however,  will  remain  at  a  small  percen- 
tage of  total  annual  production.  The  fig- 
ui'es  given  above,  should  be  judged  in 
relation  to  a  total  annual  production  of 
beef  which  ranges  from  8  to  9  billion 
pounds. 

Canned  vegetables 

Increased  domestic  consumption  of 
canned  vegetables  makes  it  appropriate 
that  the  latest  facts  with  reference  to 
supplies  and  current  rate  of  use  be  pre- 


sented. The  following  facts  are  made 
available  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  was  a  large  production  of 
canned  vegetables  in  1940  but  shipments 
have  been  unusually  heavy,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  consumer  pur- 
chasing power.  Carry-overs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1941  season,  which  begins 
August  1,  will  therefore  not  be  much 
larger  than  normal.  As  a  result  of  the 
improving  domestic  demand,  it  is  prob- 
able that  still  larger  packs  will  be  needed 
in  1941. 

Tomatses 

The  total  pack  of  tomatoes  for  the 
1940  season,  beginning  August  1,  was  29.1 
million  cases  which,  plus  a  carry-over 
of  2.2  million  cases,  gave  a  total  supply 
of  31.3  million  cases.  Stocks  of  canned 
tomatoes  in  canners'  warehouses  on 
March  1  totaled  10.1  million  cases  as 
compared  with  8.2  million  for  the  previ- 
ous year.  Shipments  to  that  date  were 
larger  by  10  percent,  however,  than  in 
the  corresponding  season  of  1939.  The 
larger  shipments  reflect  an  improved  do- 
mestic demand.  Since  the  consumption 
of  tomato  juice  apparently  is  on  the  up- 
trend, it  is  likely  that  a  larger  quantity 
of  tomatoes  will  be  needed  for  juice  pro- 
duction in  1941  than  last  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  whole- 
sale price  of  tomatoes  was  55  cents  a 
dozen  of  No.  2  cans.  It  later  advanced 
to  60  cents  and  for  the  last  few  weeks  has 
been  at  65  cents  per  dozen.  This  price 
is  above  the  level  of  1939  and  1940  for  the 
same  periods. 

Snap  beans 

The  total  supply  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1940  marketing  season  was  10.2  mil- 
lion cases.  Stocks  in  canners'  ware- 
houses on  March  1  totaled  2.1  million 
cases.  Shipments  for  the  first  7  months 
were  12  percent  larger,  than  duiing  the 
same  period  of  1939.  Assuming  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  demand,  the  carry- 
over at  the  end  of  the  season  will  be 
neglibible.  Processors  of  snap  beans  re- 
porting  to    the  Agricultural   Marketing 


Service  on  the  acreage  intended  for  1941 
Indicate  an  increase  for  this  season  of 
13  percent  over  the  1940  plantings  for 
canning  or  other  manufacture. 

Sweet  corn 

The  total  supply  including  carry-over 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1940  marketing 
season  was  18.4  million  cases.  Stocks  of 
canned  corn  held  by  canners  on  March 
1  totaled  6  million  cases  compared  with 
9.7  million  a  year  earlier.  During  the 
first  7  months  shipments  were  2  percent 
more  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  season. 

The  carry-over,  at  the  current  rate  of 
consumption,  will  be  about  1.2  million 
cases,  all  sizes.  Late  March  acreage  in- 
tentions of  sweet-corn  processors  point 
to  an  acreage  increase  in  1941  over  the 
1940  plantings  of  about  22  percent.  If 
these  plans  for  1941  are  carried  out,  it 
is  Indicated  that  this  year's  acreage  for 
processing  will  total  400,600  acres,  com- 
pared with  327,170  acres  in  1940. 

Green  peas 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1940  market- 
ing season  the  total  supply,  pack  and 
carry-over,  was  27.7  million  cases.  This 
total  was  4.2  million  cases  larger  than 
that  of  the  previous  season.  On  March 
1  stocks  of  canned  peas  in  canners' 
warehouses  totaled  6.8  million  cases. 
Shipments  during  the  9  months  from 
June  1  to  March  1  totaled  21.2  million 
cases,  compared  with  16.6  million  cases 
during  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
year.  If  shipments  continue  at  the 
same  rate,  the  carry-over  into  the  1941 
season  will  be  2.2  million  cases. 

Coffee 

The  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement 
has  been  put  into  effect  through  the 
signing  of  the  protocol  of  the  agree- 
ment. This  means  that  the  Inter- 
American  Coffee  Board  will  be  set  up 
immediately  so  that  various  urgent  prob- 
lems can  now  be  considered  regarding 
the  coffee  situation.  Including  recent 
trends  in  wholesale  green  coffee  prices. 

Next  week 

An  article  on  prices  and  supplies  of 
men's  summer  clothing  will  appear  next 
week;  also,  information  on  defense  or- 
ders in  relation  to  the  flow  of  consumer 
goods. 
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Stabilize  rents 


(.Continued  ircmi  page  14) 

landlords,  tenants,  and  the  public,  will 
publicize  the  facts  about  rent  increases 
in  their  area;  will  call  upon  real-estate 
boards  for  self-discipline;  will  appeal  to 
the  reason,  civic  pride,  and  fairness  of 
their  communities;  will  point  out  the 
dangers  inherent  in  rent  rises;  the  evils 
of  a  large  labor  turn-over  which  may 
result  from  unwarranted  rent  increases, 
and  the  hazards  of  a  general  price  spiral. 
Pair-rent  committees  will  resort  to  con- 
ciliation and  negotiation  to  restore  fair 
and  reasonable  rents.  They  may  make 
use  of  aU  the  legal  sanctions  available  in 
a  community  against  landlords  who  in- 
crease rentals  without  obeying  the  local 
sanitary  and  safety  ordinances.  They 
will,  when  the  case  warrants  it,  publicize 
specific  instances  of  extortionate  rental 
practices. 

Legislative  aciioii 

"We  hope  that  the  fair-rent  commit- 
tees will  succeed  in  eliminating  some  of 
the  most  outstanding  grievances.  If  the 
voluntary  measures  fail,  it  will  be  their 
duty  to  turn  to  the  proper  authorities  for 
legislative  action. 

"Today  only  three  States  have  intro- 
duced fair-rent  legislation.  Again  facing 
realities,  it  is  doubtful  whether  many 
State  legislatures  will  pass  or  even  con- 
sider such  measures  before  they  adjourn 
this  year.  It  is  natural  for  them  to  wait 
until  a  situation  has  become  acute  and 
even  threatening  before  taking  legal  ac- 
tion. Because  of  this  the  Consumer  Divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  Civilian  Supply  plans  to  enlist  every 
citizen  and  every  official  in  each  defense 
center  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  rent  in- 
creases through  voluntary  means." 

*    •    * 

Pulp  and  paper  man'jf  acliirers 
aim  io  maintaiei  price  stability 

Prices  of  paper  siiould  remain  stable 
for  some  time  to  come,  Leon  Henderson, 
Administrator,  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  Civilian  Supply,  announced 
April  12  after  a  conference  with  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  foremost  pulp 
and  paper  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

"The  estimated  surplus  of  paper  capac- 
ity in  the  United  States  and  Canada  over 
the  estimated  consiunption  for  1941  will 
amount  to  approximately  5,193,000  tons," 
Mr.  Henderson  said.  "This  surplus  exists 
in  all  but  a  few  relatively  unimportant 
grades  of  paper.    Accordingly,  the  pulp 


and  paper  industry  would  appear  to  be 
one  Industry  concerning  which  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  can  reasonably 
hope  that  it  will  not  need  to  take  any 
drastic  action. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  receive  the  assur- 
ances of  the  representatives  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  attending  this  con- 
ference that  the  industry  will  cooperate 
with  this  office  in  its  effort  to  maintain 
price  stability.  Such  cooperation  should 
made  it  unnecessary  for  the  Price  Admin- 
istration to  take  more  direct  measures  to 
guard  against  price  spiralling  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry." 

Among  those  present  at  the  conference 
were  the  following  representatives  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry:  R.  A.  Hayward, 
Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co.; 
Cola  G.  Parker,  Kimberly  Clark  Corpora- 
tion; R.  E.  Canfield,  counsel,  American 
Paper  &  Pulp  Association;  W.  J.  Dixon, 
St.  Regis  Paper  Corporation;  Clyde  Mor- 
gan, Rayonier,  Inc.;  J.  L.  Riegal,  Riegal 
Paper  Corporation;  R.  J.  Cullen,  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.;  and  E.  W.  Tinker, 
American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association. 

*    *    * 

Pricing  recommendation 

on  consiimer  goods 

Miss  Harriett  Elliott,  Consumer  Com- 
missioner, Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  Civilian  Supply,  warned  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  of  consumer 
goods,  April  18,  that  the  practice  of  sell- 
ing merchandise  at  the  "price  prevailing" 
at  tim.e  of  shipment  rather  than  selling 
at  a  specific  quoted  price  at  time  of 
sale,  will  encourage  upward  price  spirals. 

Miss  Elliott's  statement  was  in  reply 
to  Roscoe  R.  Rau,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Retail  Furniture 
Association,  who  had  notified  her  that 
some  manufacturers  of  refrigerators, 
ranges,  and  other  household  appliances 
were  instituting  "price  prevailing" 
methods  of  selling. 

The  uncertainty  resulting  from  use  of 
the  "price  prevailing"  practice  would 
have  a  disruptive  effect  on  markets  and 
might  lead  to  the  hoarding  of  supplies 
and  to  speculative  price  increases,  Miss 
Elliott  said. 

Full  text  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Rau 
follows: 

"Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  1, 
concerning  the  'price  prevailing'  method  of 
pricing.  I  consider  this  practice  to  be  against 
the  best  Interests  of  consumers  and  a  di- 
rect encouragement  to  an  upward  spirallng 
of  prices.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  the 
uncertainty  concerning  future  costs  makes 
it  impossible  to  quote  firm  prices  for  distant 


deliveries.  For  the  great  bulk  of  transac- 
tions in  most  industries,  however,  this  is 
not  Important. 

"The  refusal  of  manufacturers  to  quote 
a  specific  price  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  their 
insistence  that  goods  be  sold  on  the  basis 
of  prices  prevailing  at  the  time  of  shipment, 
is  harmful  in  three  Important  re-spects.  The 
uncertainty  concerning  future  prices  has 
a  disruptive  effect  on  markets  and  may  lead 
to  the  hoarding  of  supplies  and  speculative 
price  increases.  On  the  manufacturing  side, 
there  is  the  danger  of  InsfBciency  in  produc- 
tion resulting  from  the  knowledge  that  cost 
increases  can  moj'e  easily  be  passed  on,  and 
the  opportunity  may  be  created  to  charge 
unjustified  prices  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  general  prevailing  price. 

"There  is  the  further  tendency  when 
goods  are  sold  on  a  price-prevailing  basis  to 
eliminate  the  bargaining  which  is  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  fair  prices.  Buyers 
ai-e  forced  to  place  orders  and  leave  to  the 
seller  the  final  determination  of  the  price. 
The  dangers  of  such  a  procedure  are  obvious. 
This  type  of  arrangement  between  buyer  and 
seUer  has  been  called  'blank  check  buying.' 
The  attempt  of  certain  clothing  manufac- 
turers to  impose  this  practice  in  the  fall  of 
1939  met  strong  opposition  from  retailers 
and  was  finally  abandoned. 

"Several  weeks  ago  I  recommended  the 
general  adoption  of  three  pricing  policies 
which  should  be  followed  by  both  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  of  consumer  goods 
in  the  present  emergency.  To  this  I  should 
like  to  add  a  fourth,  that  all  orders  between 
manufacturers  and  retailers  should  quote  a 
specific  price  and  that  no  order  should  con- 
tain a  'price  prevailing'  provision.  With  the 
cooperation  of  your  organization  and  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Retailers'  Advisory 
Committee,  I  am  stire  that  a  solid  front  can 
be  presented  to  support  my  recommenda- 
tion." 

Previous  recommesidations 

This  is  the  foui'th  price  policy  recom- 
mendation made  by  Miss  Elliott  to  manu- 
factarers  and  distributors  of  consumer 
goods,  in  a  general  program  to  main- 
tain consumer  prices  at  fair  levels,  and 
to  prevent  price  spirals.  Previously, 
Miss  Elliott  urged  them  to  avoid  price 
advances  based  on  anticipated  cost  in- 
creases which  have  not  yet  materialized, 
to  average  the  cost  of  stocks  on  hand 
with  the  cost  of  new  goods  when  prices 
advance,  and  to  avoid  rigid  adherence 
to  traditional  rates  of  mark-up. 

*    *    * 

MOVIES  FOR  THE  TROOPS 

The  War  Department  has  announced 
that  construction  will  be  started  imme- 
diately on  36  motion-picture  theaters 
to  assure  adequate  facilities  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  troops  at  29  posts  and 
camps  in  various  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Designated  as  temporary  types,  the 
theaters  are  scheduled  for  completion 
in  90  or  100  days.  They  will  then  begin 
showing  regular  feature  films,  shorts, 
and  newsreels  supplied  by  the  United 
States  Army  Motion  Picture  Service.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  theaters  will  tost 
more  than  $1,500,000. 
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INTER-AMERICAN  COOPERATION  . . . 


U.  S.  purchases  from  southern  neighbors 
running  40  percent  higher  than  in 


The  economics  of  the  good-neighbor 
policy  were  discussed  by  Joseph  C.  Ro- 
vensky,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Fi- 
nance and  Industry,  OfBce  for  Coordina- 
tion of  Commercial  and  Cultural  Rela- 
tions between  the  American  Republics, 
before  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  April  17. 
Mr.  Rovensky  said  in  part: 

The  freedom  of  every  nation  in  the 
Americas  is  at  stake.  If  tlie  powers  that 
have  made  Europe  a  shambles  are  ever 
permitted  an  entering  wedge  into  the 
Americas,  the  democratic  free  life  of  all 
the  American  Republics  will  be  threat- 
ened and  the  procedure  of  joint  inter- 
American  action  dangerously  menaced. 

Flexibility  of  operations 

Our  approach  to  the  economic  and  fi- 
nancial problem  has  been  complicated  by 
three  factors: 

First,  the  situation  is  fluid,  shifting, 
dynamic.  It  requires  great  flexibility  of 
operations,  in  the  absence  of  anything 
to  which  you  can  tie  as  a  continuing  base. 

For  instance,  the  continued  revamping 
of  our  production  schedules  entails  fre- 
quent alterations  in  commodity  situa- 
tions. The  case  of  copper  might  be  cited. 
Where  6  or  8  months  ago,  prospects  for 
moving  Latin  American  copper  were  ex- 
tremely poor,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  have  now  been  bought  and  produc- 
tion is  at  a  high  level.  In  other  cases, 
surpluses  have  melted  away  to  become  se- 
rious deficiency  problems. 

As  the  theater  of  war  expands,  there  is 
pressure  to  divert  ships  from  inter- 
American  trade  lanes,  with  serious  effect 
on  the  movement  of  goods.  For  instance, 
only  recently  the  extension  of  the  war  to 
Yugoslavia  caused  the  withdrawal  of  cer- 
tain Yugoslavian  ships,  at  a  time  when 
the  shipping  situation  is  already  acute. 

Again,  changes  in  British  purchasing 
requirements  from  time  to  time  necessi- 
tate revision  of  estimates  of  the  foreign 
exchange  and  commodity  positions  of  in- 
dividual countries;  on  the  east  coast,  for 
example,  any  changes  in  the  purchase  of 
cereals  or  pastoral  products  strike  home 
with  serious  consequences. 


Detour  from  economic  guideposts 

A  second  element  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count is  the  fact  that  we  cannot  always 
be  guided  by  strictly  economic  lines.  An 
emergency  demands  fast,  decisive  action. 
It  may  well  be  that  in  speeding  into  pro- 
duction a  new  source  of  strategic  mate- 
rials we  shall  be  complicating  the  post- 
war situation.  But  today  nothing  can  be 
allowed  to  hold  up  our  production  lines — 
there  are  too  many  uncertainties  in  the 
situation  and  too  much  pressure  for  im- 
mediate results  to  set  up  and  adhere  to 
strictly  economic  guideposts  that  would 
be  possible  in  an  orderly  and  leisurely 
pursued  peacetime  program. 

The  primary  problem  since  the  war 
broke  out  has  been  to  maintain  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  American  countries  so 
that  they  might  continue  to  import  their 
minimum  requirements  for  a  healthy 
level  of  economic  activity. 

War  struck  blow  at  markets 

The  first  solution  was  financial.  Since 
continental  Europe  had  taken  1  out  of 
every  11  or  12  dollars  worth  of  goods 
produced  in  Central  and  South  America, 
the  loss  of  these  markets  hit  these  coun- 
tries with  terrific  force. 

While  the  American  Republics  mar- 
shalled their  forces  to  meet  the  situation, 
the  United  States  stepped  in  with  finan- 
cial assistance.  Around  $125  million  in 
credits  was  made  available  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  some  10  countries  to  ease 
the  exchange  situation,  and  the  Treasury 
entered  into  a  stabilization-fund  opera- 
tion to  the  extent  of  $50  million. 


Trade 


increases 


Our  buying  from  Central  and  South 
America  has  increased  steadily  as  pur- 
chases have  been  diverted  to  the  southern 
republics,  defense  requirements  have 
grown,  and  our  businessmen  have  vigor- 
ously explored  potential  sources  of 
complementary  commodities  that  can  be 
marketed  in  the  United  States. 


Shipping  problems 

But  once  the  bases  for  an  expanded 
trade  had  been  established,  the  problem 
of  ships  arose.  As  British  shipping  losses 
have  increased,  and  as  the  expansion  of 
our  Army  and  Navy  has  required  more 
auxiliaries,  as  well  as  more  tonnage  to 
carry  material  and  personnel  to  our 
newly  acquired  bases,  the  temptation  to 
withdraw  ships  from  the  inter-American 
lanes  has  been  great.  Less  than  half  the 
ships  in  regular  service  between  United 
States  ports  and  the  East  and  West 
Coasts  of  South  America  are  United 
States  flag  vessels. 

Freight  rates  have  risen  heavily  to 
constitute  still  another  problem.  The 
various  governmental  agencies  are  en- 
listing the  cooperation  of  the  shipping 
companies  to  keep  on  inter-American 
shipping  lanes  enough  tonnage  to  carry 
our  purchases  from  Central  and  South 
America  and  to  deliver  their  essential 
requirements. 

U.  S.  sole  source  of  supply 

Beyond  the  shipping  problem,  lies  an 
even  more  crucial  situation.  Today  we 
alone  can  supply  the  manufactured  and 
semimanufactured  goods  which  the 
southern  republics  need. 

We  must  deliver  to  our  neighbors  their 
minimum  requirements,  whatever  prior- 
ities it  may  require  over  less  essential 
needs  in  our  own  market.  The  need  is 
immediate.  The  relation  to  our  defense 
effort  is  urgent. 

*    *    • 

NEW  COMMUNICATIONS 
DIRECTOR 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of 
Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  be- 
tween the  American  Republics,  an- 
nounced April  12  the  appointment  of  Don 
Francisco  as  director  of  the  Communica- 
tions Division  of  the  Coordinator's  Office, 
succeeding  James  W.  Young. 

Mr.  Francisco  has  served  in  the  Com- 
munications Division  of  the  Coordinator's 
office,  in  charge  of  radio  activities,  since 
October  1940.  He  has  recently  completed 
a  3  months'  tour  of  Central  and  South 
America,  during  which  he  surveyed  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Communications  Division. 
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HOUSING . . . 

New  defense  housing  units  total  2,580 
in  one  week — Pennsylvania  leads 


Construction  contracts  for  2,580  new 
dweUing  units  were  awarded  under  the 
Coordinated  Housing  Program  for  the 
week  ending  April  12,  C.  P.  Palmer,  Co- 
ordinator, announced.  48,487  units  in 
136  localities  of  47  States  and  Territories 
are  now  under  construction  contract,  of 
which  29,507  are  for  families  of  defense 
workers,  and  18,980  for  the  married, 
enlisted  personnel. 

Pennsylvania  leads 

Philadelphia  and  Erie,  Pa.,  both  rap- 
Idly  expanding  under  defense  contracts, 
received  1,030  of  these  units  for  civilian 
Industrial  workers.  Ellwood  City,  Pa., 
received  100  units.  Other  areas  to  be 
awarded  construction  contracts  were  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. — 300  units;  Pedricktown, 
N.  J. — 100  units;  Ravenna-Warren, 
Ohio — 200  units  all  for  civilian  industrial 
workers.  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.,  with  262 
units;  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. — 500  and 
Port  Buchanan,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico — 


88    units;     are    for    married,    enlisted 
personnel. 

Total  units  completed 

There  are  now  a  total  of  6,761  dwell- 
ing units  ready  for  occupancy,  of  which 
128  units  were  completed  the  week  end- 
ing April  12.  4,143  of  these  units  are 
for  families  of  workers  in  defense  indus- 
tries and  2,618  for  families  of  enlisted 
personnel.  Areas  with  newly  completed 
units  are:  Rantoul,  HI.  30;  Norfolk,  Va. 
30 ;  both  for  enlisted  personnel,  and  New- 
port News,  Va.  36;  Portsmouth,  Va.  32; 
for  civilian  workers. 

Allocations  for  the  week  ending  April 
12  were  made  for  150  units  to  the  Defense 
Homes  Corporation  for  defense  workers 
engaged  in  shipbuilding  yards  at  Orange, 
Tex,,  raising  the  total  number  of  units 
for  which  funds  have  been  allocated  to 
72,953  units.  46,955  are  for  civilian  in- 
dustrial workers  and  25,998  are  for  the 
married  enlisted  personnel. 


DEFENSE  HOUSING  FINANCED  BY  PUBLIC  FUNDS:  SUMMARY  AS  OF  APRIL  12,  1941 


Number  of  states  and  territories 

Number  of  localities .;t. 

Number  of  Projects 

Number  of  family  dwelling  units  (regular) 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense 

industry 

Civilian    Industrial    workers   in    Government 

plants _ 

Other  civilians,  employed  by  the  Army  and 

Navy 

Married  enlisted  personnel 

Number  of  family  dwelling  units  (trailers) 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense 

industry..  _ 

Civilian    industrial    workers    in    Government 

plants 

Number  of  units  for  single  persons.-.. 


Allocated 


Apr.  12 


47 

136 

260 

72,  963 

23, 980 

13,  026 

9,949 
25,  998 
2,035 

1,836 

2Q0 
6,345 


Apr.  5 


47 

136 

259 

72,  803 

23,980 

12,  876 

9,949 
25,  998 
2,036 


200 
6,345 


Under  construction 
contract 


Apr.  12 


43 

103 

169 

48,487 

13,823 

10,286 


18, 980 
1,869 


1,669 


200 
3,601 


Apr.  5 


40 

98 

161 

45,  907 

11,723 

9,656 

6,298 
18,230 
1,859 

1,669 

200 
3,601 


Completed 


Apr.  12 


16 

27 

29 

6,761 

1,691 

1,166 

1,286 
2,618 


Apr.  5 


15 
26 

27 
6,633 

1,665 

1,134 

1,286 

2,558 


Louis  Scarborough  appointed 
Asst.  Regional  Coordinator 

Appointment  of  Louis  Scarborough  as 
Assistant  Regional  Coordinator  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Defense  Housing  Coordination 
was  announced  by  C.  P.  Palmer,  Co- 
ordinator. 

Mr.  Scarborough  will  have  a  permanent 
ofiBce  in  San  Pi'ancisco  or  Berkeley  and 
Will  cover  the  territory  included  in  region 


5  which  takes  in  all  of  the  United  States 
and  possessions  west  of  western  Missouri, 
except  Texas  and  the  city  of  Tacoma. 
•    •    • 

Baltimore  defense  workers 
to  get  1,000  additional 
housing  units 

A  request  to  proceed  with  construction 
of  an  additional  1,000  dwelling  units  to 


house  defense  workers  In  Baltimore,  Md., 
was  made  April  14  by  Charles  P.  Palmer, 
Defense  Housing  Coordinator. 

In  a  letter  to  John  M.  Carmody,  Fed- 
eral Works  Administrator,  Mr.  Palmer 
requested  that  work  begin  as  soon  as 
possible  on  the  defense  homes  which 
represent  the  final  portion  of  a  2,000-unit 
program  for  the  Baltimore  locality,  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  approved  by 
him  February  3,  1941. 

Construction  will  be  financed  with 
funds  provided  for  under  the  $150,000,000 
Lanham  Act. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Carmody  follows: 
April  10,  1941. 
Mr.  John  M.  Carmody, 

Administrator,  Federal  Works 
Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Carmody:  Reference  is  made 
to  Special  Locality  Program  Report  No.  1 
for  Baltimore,  Md.,  prepared  January  23, 
1941,  and  authorized  by  the  President  on 
February  3,  1941,  providing  for  2,000 
family  dwelling  units. 

Subsequently,  we  requested  that  you 
proceed  with  the  forwarding  of  the  part 
of  this  program  involving  the  erection  of 
1,000  dwelling  units,  but  that  the  second 
1,000  be  held  in  abeyance  until  further 
notice. 

You  are  now  requested  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  the  second  1,000  units 
but  with  the  following  modification  as  to 
location  recommended  in  the  Special  Lo- 
cality Program  Report: 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  units  are  to  be 
erected  near  the  factory  of  the  Glenn  L. 
Martin  plant,  Essex,  Baltimore  County, 
Md.  We  understand  that  you  now  have 
under  advisement  the  purchase  of  land 
for  this  project  from  the  Glenn  L.  Martin 
Co.  Mr.  Martin  has  requested  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  availability  of 
this  land. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  family  dwelling 
units  at  an  approximate  shelter  rent  of 
between  $25  and  $35  per  month  are  to 
be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Sparrows 
Point,  Md.,  in  order  to  provide  housing 
for  families  of  defense  workers  In  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.  Since  the 
issuance  of  the  Special  Locality  Program 
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Report,  a  problem  involving  the  Negro 
employees  of  the  Bethlehem  Co.  has  been 
presented  to  us  and  v/e  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  Baltimore 
program  will  be  served  to  divert  these  250 
units  from  Essex  to  Sparrov;s  Point. 

In  regard  to  the  site  selection,  may  we 
suggest  that  the  representatives  of  the 
agency  to  whom  you  assign  this  project 
be  instructed  to  confer  with  Kent  Mulli- 
ken,  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion in  Baltimore,  and  James  Edmonds, 
chairman  of  the  Baltimore  Housing 
Authority. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  this  proj- 
ect will  be  desirable  as  a  permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  locality's  low  rental  housing 
supply,  although  period  of  use  in  con- 
nection with  defense  activity  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  primarily  for  this  reason  that 
we  suggest  that  you  advise  with  the  local 
authority  by  invitation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  P.  Palmer,  Coordinator. 

*    •    * 

Community  leaders  back 
defense  social-aid  program 

Summoned  by  the  defense  chiefs  of  the 
Nation,  500  community  leaders  from 
cities  and  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try met  in  Washington  April  17  to  or- 
ganize a  Nation-v/ide  mobilization  of 
civilian  effort  to  back  up  the  Govern- 
ment's morale  program  in  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  defense  industries. 

Immediate  action 

The  delegates  were  presented  with  an 
Immediate  plan  of  action  which  was  de- 
veloped, in  cooperation  with  the  defense 
leaders,  by  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions for  National  Defense,  Inc.  This 
body  has  been  organized  by  and  for  the 
purpose  of  using  the  far-flung  organiza- 
tions, facilities,  and  experience  of  six  na- 
tional agencies:  The  YMCA,  the  National 
Catholic  Community  Service,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  the  YWCA,  the  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board,  and  the  National  Travelers 
Aid  Association,  which  through  their 
members  and  affiliates  represent  millions 
of  citizens  throughout  the  country. 

The  USO  was  asked  to  do  a  special  job 
in  all  communities  which  cannot  of  their 
own  efforts  provide  adequate  and  whole- 
some leisure-time  facilities  for  off-duty 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

It  is  expected  the  USO  also  will  give 
assistance  where  acute  family  problems 
arise  from  defense  worker  migrations. 


Post-war  sl^m  clearance  will  help  prevent 
iness  collapse,  ^^     ^ 


apse,  Mr.  Palmer  tells  meeting 


Excerpts  from  the  address  of  C.  P. 
Palm.er,  made  to  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  Officials,  April  18,  follow: 

Speed  has  been  the  watchword,  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
have  had  action. 

During  the  past  3  weeks  public  defense 
housing  units  have  been  made  available 
for  occupancy  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  week. 
During  the  next  few  weeks  this  tempo 
will  be  stepped  up. 

At  the  same  time  private  industry  has 
raised  its  beat  with  the  result  that  small 
home  construction  is  showing  gains  of 
approximately  30  percent  over  last  year 
on  average,  while  in  some  defense  areas 
this  margin  has  even  attained  200  per- 
cent. 

Thus  far,  we  have  allocated  public 
funds  for  the  construction  of  more  than 
75,000  homes,  accounting  for  substan- 
tially all  of  the  money  thus  far  made 
available  to  us  by  Congress.  Those  75,000 
houses  are  more  than  all  the  nonfarm 
dwelling  units  built  in  the  United  States 
public  and  private  combined  in  either  the 
year  1932  or  1933  or  1934. 

Why  are  we  doing  all  of  this  building? 
We  are  doing  it  because  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  the  defense  effort  is  to  as- 
sure a  continuity  of  employment  in  the 
factories  and  plants  which  turn  out  the 
material  that  will  protect  our  lives,  our 
homes,  and  our  institutions. 

Negligence  of  the  past 

Outside  of  the  defense  picture  how  do 
we  stand,  anyway?  Was  our  present  job 
made  more  easy  by  previous  accomplish- 
ments, or  is  the  truly  critical  situation 
today  the  result  of  our  failure  to  provide 
when  we  might  have  been  able  to  do  so 
more  easily. 

I  have  some  figures  here  with  which 
you  may  be  familiar.  The  statistics  an- 
swer these  questions  all  too  graphically. 
They  indicate  we  in  the  United  States 
haven't  been  on  our  job.  They  spell  out 
only  too  plainly  our  present  task. 

Por  example,  in  the  6  years  1932 
through  1937,  our  private  building  in- 
dustry supplied  little  more  than  enough 
housing  units  to  take  care  of  one  year's 
normal  requirements.  In  1932,  there 
were  74,000  nonfarm  units  constructed; 
in  1933  and  1934  slightly  more  than 
50,000  for  each  period;  In  1935,  144,000; 
in  1936,  261,000;  and  in  1937,  the  really 
amazing  total  of  282,000!  Even  in 
1940 — considered  by  many  people  a  very 


good  year — there  were  only  466,404  non- 
farm  dwelling  units  constructed  by  the 
building  industry.  These  remarka'oie 
totals  are  related  to  an  estimated  annual 
need  of  approximately  600,000  units  with 
which  to  offset  obsolescence,  demolition, 
and  increase  in  population. 

Beginning  of  Government  housing 

In  addition,  we  find,  over  a  7-year  pe- 
riod, that  PWA  and  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  have  built  a  total  of 
127,258  units,  some  of  which  are  still 
under  construction.  This  building  has 
helped  in  our  present  situation,  but  ob- 
viously it  could  not  possibly  measure  up 
to  normal  needs.  It  could  not  come  up 
to  normal  needs  even  if  we  forgot  entirely 
for  the  moment  the  requirements  precip- 
itated by  the  dislocation  of  populations 
brought  about  by  the  defense  effort. 

Advice  welcome 

The  Federal  housing  agencies  now 
working  on  the  defense  program  welcome 
advice  from  well-informed  local  sources 
on  the  probable  future  growth  of  the 
community  under  normal  peacetime  con- 
ditions, and  accordingly,  on  the  policies 
to  adopt  as  to  permanent  or  temporary 
construction. 

Post-war  slum  clearance 

The  possibilities  of  slum  clearance  as 
an  instrument  of  future  adjustments  are 
much  greater  today  because  of  the  en- 
larged responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Government.  We  all  know  that  after  the 
war  there  must  be  a  public  works  pro- 
gram to  prevent  the  post-war  collapse 
of  business.  There  will  be  money  for 
slum  clearance  and  reshaping  of  our 
cities.  Here,  too,  the  instruments  will  be 
at  hand,  if  we  have  our  plans  in  shape 
and  know  what  we  need  to  do. 

•    •    • 

Priority  given  British  warships 

Secretary  of  Navy  Knox  told  his  press 
conference  that  British  warships  in  need 
of  repair  would  be  arriving  in  American 
shipyards  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
and  would  affect  the  U.  S.  naval  con- 
struction program  "to  some  extent." 
Secretary  Knox  stated,  "We've  given 
priority  to  them  over  everything  else." 
but  added  he  hoped  the  repair  program 
would  not  delay  completion  of  the  ex- 
panded U.  S.  fleet. 
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building;  watch  rents, 
Palmer  urges  realtors 


In  a  radio  address,  April  17,  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards'  program,  C.  P. 
Palmer,  Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing, 
said  in  part: 

We  have  to  supply  defense  housing  to 
meet  a  great  emergency  and  there  is  not 
time  to  bicker. 

When  private  industry  can  and  will 
do  the  job,  that  is  fine.  That  solves  the 
problem.  When  private  industry  cannot 
do  the  job,  for  any  reason  whatsoever, 
then  the  Government  is  going  to  build. 
The  swift  tide  of  world  events  leaves  no 
time  for  argument. 

Privete  construction  increases 

But  what  is  private  enterprise  actually 
doing  in  the  $3,000  to  $5,000  field?  Dur- 
ing a  recent  7  months'  period  it  was  up 
29  percent  over  the  comparable  period  of 
the  previous  year  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  in  some  defense  areas  the 
Increase  was  150  percent  to  200  percent. 
This  survey  covered  89,000  units  for  the 
7  months'  period  and  yet  didn't  get  them 
all.  The  total  actually  is  much  greater. 
Yes,  private  enterprise  is  doing  a  real 
job. 

Public  building  record 

Now  how  about  public  enterprise?  It, 
too,  is  getting  results.  Some  75,000 
dwelling  units  in  259  projects  in  136  lo- 
calities, scattered  through  47  States  and 
Territories,  are  under  construction  or  in 
the  final  stages  of  land  buying  or 
contract  negotiation. 

Housing  a  vital  part  of  democracy 

Housing  is  more  than  just  furnishing  a 
shelter  for  a  worker  and  his  family  when 
he  moves  into  a  new  community  to  help 
make  airplanes  or  tanks  or  battleships. 
This  worker  is  essential  in  our  rearma- 
ment. He  is  on  the  industrial  firing  line 
day  and  night.  Properly  housed  he  can 
and  will  produce.  Badly  housed,  disease 
and  worse  afflict  him,  and  he  may  pos- 
sibly become  a  dangerous  clog  in  the 
defense  machinery. 

Speed  building 

If  you  approach  the  task  in  the  patri- 
otic spirit  of  giving  your  time  and  effort 
to  your  country,  there  is  much  you  can 
contribute.  First,  please  keep  on  pro- 
ducing homes  and  speed  it  up!  The  De- 
fense Housing  Insurance  fund,  which  we 
arranged  to  have  set  up,  will  help.  Mr. 
Ferguson  will  tell  you  more  about  that. 

Secondly,  when  our  regional  coordi- 


nators visit  your  towns  and  cities  to 
analyze  the  defense  housing  needs,  give 
them  all  the  accurate  information  at  your 
disposal.  And,  in  making  appraisals,  re- 
member that  it's  Uncle  Sam  and  all  he 
stands  for,  who  is  your  client. 

Watch  rents 

Finally,  there  is  one  aspect  of  this 
housing  program  that  you  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  control,  for  better  or  worse.  I 
mean  the  maintenance  of  fair  rental 
schedules. 

There  are  instances,  perhaps,  where  a 
slight  increase  in  rents  is  warranted  to 
offset  sharp  reductions  brought  on  by  the 
depression.  But  the  temptation  is  to 
push  the  pendulum  too  far  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  especially  when  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply  and  consumer 
purchasing  power  is  rising. 

No  one  wants  rent  control  legislation. 
It  proved  impractical  in  this  country  in 
the  World  War,  and  similar  experiments 
in  Canada  right  now  are  having  their 
troubles. 

As  most  of  you  know,  model  legisla- 
tion for  rent  control  has  been  drawn  up, 
and  any  abuse  in  the  direction  of  ex- 
ploitation is  apt  to  be  and  should  be 
dealt  with  summarily. 

•    •    * 

Psychiatric  advisers  aid  in 
selecting  men  for  service 

Extensive  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion to  all  m_embers  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession associated  with  the  Selective 
Service  System  by  teams  of  psychiatric 
advisers  is  expected  to  insure  the  "wisest 
selection"  of  men  for  the  Army,  Col. 
Leonard  G.  Rowntree,  chief  of  the  medi- 
cal division.  Selective  Service  System, 
declared. 

Speaking  before  the  Psychiatric  Insti- 
tute, meeting  in  New  York,  Colonel 
Rowntree  pointed  out  that  teams  of  psy- 
chiatrists are  working  throughout  the 
country  to  acquaint  all  doctors  inter- 
ested in  the  recruitment  of  military 
manpovv'er  with  the  essential  mental  re- 
quirements of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
present  day. 

Lesson  from  World  War  I 

The  medical  division  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  scanning  the  record  of 
World  War  mobilization,  found  an  ex- 
cellent story  of  accomplishment  but  also, 
as  a  result  of  the  induction  of  mentally 


unqualified  recruits,  a  record  of  "innu- 
merable broken  men  and  shattered  lives, 
not  in  small  and  inconsequential  num- 
bers, but  literally  In  the  thousands,"  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Rowntree. 

In  view  of  this  experience  and  the  ob- 
vious need  for  selecting  qualified  men  for 
military  service.  Colonel  Rowntree  said 
the  System  had  initiated  a  program  de- 
signed to  insure  the  induction  of  soldiers 
of  the  highest  mental  qualifications. 

Will  cover  the  country 

"It  was  decided  to  send  out  teams  of 
specialists  to  spread  the  necessary  infor- 
mation throughout  the  country  as  a 
whole,"  Colonel  Rowntree  said.  "These 
teams  have  traveled  to  various  centers, 
to  meet  the  local  psychiatrists  and  doc- 
tors of  the  local  and  induction  boards  for 
the  purpose  of  disseminating  vital  in- 
formation bearing  on  the  selection  of 
men  for  the  Army. 

"In  each  locality  visited  a  new  center 
of  interest  is  created.  Other  psychia- 
trists become  intensely  activated  and 
when  these  men  are  deemed  ready  they 
are  also  grouped  into  teams  and  sent 
forth  to  carry  the  message  to  still  other 
groups.  By  such  a  procedure  it  is  hoped 
that  the  whole  profession  of  medicine, 
and  psychiatrists  in  particular,  will  be- 
come imbued  with  the  proper  spirit  and 
will  bend  additional  effort  in  each  and 
every  locality  to  the  wisest  selection  of 
those  men  for  the  Army  who  can  serve 
to  best  advantage  to  themselves,  their 
families,  and  to  their  country." 

The  fact  that  men  inducted  under 
Selective  Service  will  be  required  to  serve 
in  the  Reserve  forces  after  completion  of 
their  year  of  training  makes  it  increas- 
ingly essential  that  they  are  of  the  high- 
est mental  caliber.  Colonel  Rowntree 
declared. 

•    *    * 

Hens  will  expand  production 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard  has 
urged  farmers  to  increase  Nation-wide 
egg  production  during  the  next  15  months 
by  about  6  percent,  or  approximately  10 
million  cases  of  30  dozen  eggs  each,  in 
an  effort  to  assure  ample  food  supplies 
for  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  production  goal  can  be  achieved, 
the  Secretary  said,  by  ample  feeding  and 
by  filling  poultry  houses  to  capacity  this 
fall  and  next  spring  with  laying  hens. 

The  Secretary  stated  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  support  long-term  egg 
prices  at  an  average  of  approximately  22 
cents  (Chicago  basis)  a  dozen  until  June 
1943.  Supported  prices  should  enable 
producers  to  go  ahead  with  plans  for  feed- 
ing for  maximum  egg  production,  he  said. 
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TRANSPORTATION . . 


Warehouse  storage  space  plentiful; 
reports  of  shortage  erroneous 


A  large  supply  of  excellent  warehouse 
storage  space  is  available,  the  Transpor- 
tation Division  has  announced.  This  is 
true  in  both  the  merchandise  and  re- 
frigerated divisions  of  the  Industry. 

Reports  of  shortages  are  without  foun- 
dation. "It  would  be  unfortunate,"  de- 
clared Harry  D.  Crooks,  consultant  in 
the  Division,  "to  have  such  reports  cause 
a  relaxation  of  good  comercial  practice 
in  warehousing,  or  the  start  of  unneces- 
sary new  warehouse  construction  using 
labor  which  is  needed  for  housing  or 
other  necessary  defense  purposes." 

Shortages,  however,  might  be  created 
by  unwise  concentration  of  storage  in 
one  area,  according  to  Mr.  Crooks.  In- 
telligent distribution  of  space  use  in  con- 
nection vnth  export  shipments  would 
neither  place  too  much  tonnage  in  one 
port  or  group  of  ports  nor  too  much  in 
any  one  interior  point,  he  said. 

Mr.  Crooks  reported  excellent  coop- 
eration with  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration in  connection  with  perform- 
ance bonds  given  by  warehousemen  stor- 
ing food  products.  "It  is  hoped  that 
eventually  the  contracts  will  only  held 
the  warehouseman  liable  for  that  pur- 


formance  for  which  he  is  obligated  by 
law  in  the  State  where  he  does  busi- 
ness. Thus  the  Government  would  be 
doing  only  what  large  corporations  and 
other  important  storers  of  goods  are  ac- 
customed to,"  he  said. 

Grain  storage 

The  question  of  providing  adequate 
grain  storage  to  take  care  of  the  proba- 
ble 1941  crop  is  receiving  constant  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  all  Government 
agencies  and  others  concerned.  Because 
of  the  loss  of  export  markets,  the  pros- 
pective carry-over  from  earlier  years  is 
large.  While  construction  of  additional 
grain  storage  facilities  is  proceeding  to 
some  extent  and  while  arrangements 
have  been  made  which  will  permit  stor- 
age of  some  Government  grain  at  east- 
ern ports,  the  problem  of  finding  space 
for  the  new  crop  must  be  answered  in 
some  manner  which  will  not  involve  util- 
ization of  freight  cars  for  storage  pur- 
poses. "Under  present  traffic  condi- 
tions," Mr.  Budd  pointed  out,  "any  use 
of  railroad  equipment  for  purposes  other 
than  transportation  must  be  prevented." 


ron  ore  moves  m 


I 

unprecedented  volume 
through  Great  Lakes 

Due  to  the  early  opening  of  navigation 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  iron  ore  is  now  mov- 
ing in  a  volume  unprecedented  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  according  to  Ralph 
Budd,  Transportation  Commissioner. 
Preliminary  reports  show  that  through 
April  15  a  total  of  1,000,000  tons  of  iron 
ore  had  been  loaded  into  boats  at  upper 
lake  ports.  This  compares  with  a  total 
of  464,669  tons  moved  up  to  the  end  of 
April  in  1940  and  56,798  tons  moved  up 
to  the  end  of  April  in  1939. 

The  railroads  at  lower  lake  ports 
loaded  a  total  of  8,643  cars  of  ore  during 
the  period  April  1  to  15,  whereas  in  1940 
no  ore  was  loaded  during  this  period  and 
only  1,610  cars  during  the  entire  month 
of  April.  Carloadings  for  the  week 
ended  April  12  show  a  total  of  45,951  car- 
loads of  ore. 


CARLOADINGS  INCREASE 

Total  carloadings  during  the  week 
ended  April  12  were  679,808  cars  as  com- 
pared to  619,105  during  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  1940,  or  an  increase  of  9.8 
percent.  Due  to  the  continued  coal 
strike  there  was  a  decrease  of  72.2  per- 
cent in  coal  loadings. 

The  cumulative  loadings  for  the  15 
weeks  ended  April  12  were  10,745,411 
as  compared  to  9,392,470  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1940. 

CARLOADINGS,  WEEK  ENDED  APRIL  12,  1941 


1941 

1940 

Percent 
increase 

Grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts 

33, 696 

10,  788 

31,  592 

9,478 

39,  2S2 

45,  951 

161,667 

347,  354 

31,196 
11,146 
113,042 
7, 326 
31, 174 
12,  539 
148,  301 
263,  781 

8  0 

-3.2 

Coal               

-72.2 

Coke 

Forest  products.- 

Ore 

29.4 
26.0 
266.5 

Merchandise.  I.  c.  1 

Miscellaneous 

9.0 
31.7 

Total - 

679,808 
10,745,411 

619,  105 
9,  392,  470 

9.8 

Cumulative  15  weeks... 

14.4 

Railroads  o^er  reduced 
fares  to  men  In  uniform 

Special  railroad  fares  of  V/t  cents  per 
mile  for  the  uniformed  personnel  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  will  be  established  on  or  about 
May  1,  J.  J.  Pelley,  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads,  has 
announced. 

The  special  fares  will  be  good  for 
round-trip  travel  in  coaches  between  all 
points  in  the  United  States  and  will  be 
available  to  any  member  of  the  Nation's 
military  forces  traveling  in  uniform  on 
furlough  at  his  own  expense. 

Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  ofBcers  and  men  may  purchase 
these  special-fare  tickets  upon  presenta- 
tion of  an  official  furlough-fare  certificate 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  com- 
manding officers  at  all  Military  Estab- 
lishments. 

•    *    • 

162  of  scheduled  200  cargo 
ships  now  under  contract 

Contracts  for  construction  of  137  cargo 
ships  of  simplified  design  have  been 
cleared  vi^ith  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  and  awarded,  the  Maritime 
Commission  announced  March  25.  With 
the  contract  for  25  ships,  announced  on 
March  18,  all  but  38  of  the  200  ships 
of  the  President's  emergency  program 
have  now  been  placed  under  contract. 

The  contracts  for  the  137  vessels  were: 

Bethlehem  -  Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  50  ships  at  a  total  esti- 
mated base  construction  cost  of 
$75,000,000. 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Portland, 
Oreg.;  31  ships  at  an  estimated  base  con- 
struction cost  of  $46,500,000. 

California  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.;  31  ships  at  an  estimated 
base  construction  cost  of  $46,500,000. 

Houston  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston, 
Tex.;  25  ships  at  an  estimated  base  con- 
struction cost   of  $37,500,000. 

The  contract  with  Bethlehem-Falrfleld 
Shipyard,  Inc.,  calls  for  the  delivery  of 
the  first  vessel  in  305  days  from  March  18 
and  of  the  fiftieth  vessel  in  730  days. 
The  other  three  contracts  call  for  delivery 
of  the  first  vessel  each  In  320  days  and 
the  last  vessel  in  731  days  from  the  date 
of  signing,  March  18,  1941. 
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AGRICULTURE . . . 
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and  eggs — 
livestock 


products  increases 

Discussing  the  recent  action  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  established  price  floors  for  hogs, 
butter,  and  poultry  products,  J.  B.  Hut- 
son,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Agri- 
culture Division,  OEM,  commented  as 
follows: 

Some  of  the  stocks  of  "ever-normal 
granary"  corn  which  were  laid  away,  now 
are  needed. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  AAA 
was  to  adjust  agricultural  production  for 
the  loss  of  export  markets. 

Because  of  the  funds  provided  by  the 
Lend-Lease  Act,  we  have  had  an  increase 
in  export  demand  for  some  livestock 
products  coming  in  a  period  of  rapidly 
expanding  domestic  demand  for  the  same 
products. 

Britain  needs  bacon  and  eggs 

When  Germany  seized  Denmark  and 
overran  the  Low  Countries,  England  lost 
some  of  her  most  important  sources  for 
imports  of  bacon,  butter,  cheese,  and 
eggs. 

Because  of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
shipments  of  munitions  and  the  short- 
age of  bottoms,  Britain  has  found  it 
difficult  to  maintain  imports  of  f eedstuffs 
for  her  own  livestock. 

The  shipping  bottleneck  also  prevents 
getting  normal  supplies  of  beef  from  the 
Argentine  and  vegetable  oils  from  the 
tropics.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
pork,  lard,  dairy  products,  and  eggs  are 
near  the  top  of  the  list  of  foods  wanted 
by  Britain. 

Pointing  out  that  bombings  were  af- 
fecting both  stocks  and  transport,  a  re- 
cent comment  by  the  London  Economist 
has  indicated  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation— "The  foundations  of  the  na- 
tional diet — meat,  bacon,  and  eggs — are 
tottering,  and  It  will  be  necessary  to 
build  upon  new  foundations." 

Hogs,  like  tnunitions,  need 
assured  market 

"Our  Government  is  contracting  for 
munitions  and  ships  which  cannot  be 
delivered  for  many  months  to  come  and 


is  helping  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  new 
plants  required  for  their  production. 
There  Is  strong  argument  for  giving 
fai"mers  assurance  that,  if  they  undergo 
the  expense  of  increasing  livestock  pro- 
duction, they  will  receive  at  least  a  steady 
market,  regardless  of  war  developments 
in  the  meantime.  Livestock  production 
is  a  long-term  operation.  Prom  the  time 
a  farmer  decides  to  increase  his  breeding 
herd,  it  takes  10  to  12  months  to  produce 
a  market  hog.  If  farmers  decide  to 
save  more  heifer  calves  this  spring,  it 
will  take  2  or  more  years  to  bring  them 
into  milk.  Six  to  8  months  are  needed 
to  produce  a  laying  pullet. 

Present  feed  prices  0.  K. 

"Farmers  are  only  too  glad  to  increase 
their  production  if  they  have  some  assur- 
ance that  the  larger  output  can  be  sold 
at  reasonable  prices.  Feeding  ratios  are 
the  normal  governors  of  expansion  and 
contraction  in  livestock  production.  As- 
suming present  feed  prices,  the  levels 
which  hog,  butter,  and  poultry  producers 
are  assured  are  expected  to  bring  ex- 
panding production  as  a  natural  re- 
sponse. 

"To  insure  that  feed  prices  will  not 
go  appreciably  higher,  the  loan  stocks  of 
corn  acquired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  be  offered  at  the 
loan  value  plus  certain  carrying  charges. 
In  addition,  the  large  stocks  under  loan 
can  be  drawn  upon  wherever  corn  prices 
are  high  enough  to  equal  the  loan  value 
plus  the  accumulated  charges." 

Grain  and  hay  supplies  adequate 

The  supply  of  old  crop  corn  under  loan 
or  held  by  the  Government  on  January  1, 
1941,  totalled  about  438  million  bushels. 
In  spite  of  acreage  restrictions,  our  avail- 
able feed  grain  and  hay  supplies  are 
near  record  levels,  so  that  we  are  in 
excellent  position  to  expand  livestock 
production. 

Fanners  may  grow  more  corn 

"Under  the  plan  announced,  farmers 
who  wish  to  grow  more  corn  to  feed  more 
livestock  can  plant  up  to  their  usual 


acreage  without  penalty  under  AAA  reg- 
ulations except  that  they  will  not  receive 
corn  payments  or  corn  loans. 

Comparison  of  hog,  butter, 
and  egg  prices 

"The  level  of  $9  for  hogs  was  nearly 
$1  over  the  market  at  the  time  it  was 
announced,  while  the  butter  and  egg 
prices  appeared  to  be  about  In  line,  al- 
lowing for  the  time  of  year.  Market 
prices  have  responded  to  the  announce- 
ment by  an  advance  in  hogs  to  a  top 
around  $9. 

"The  levels  set  cannot  be  considered 
high  from  the  farmer's  standpoint  nor 
are  they  a  burden  to  consumers  com- 
pared with  average  prices  in  recent 
years.  Following  are  the  average  prices 
at  Chicago  in  each  of  the  last  6  years: 


Hogs, 
cefieral 
grterage 

Butter, 
92  score 
creamery 

Bgg|,  fresh 

1935 

Per  hun- 
dredweight 
$9.27 
9.89 

8.09 
6.57 
5.71 

8.26 

Cants  per 
pound 

ii.l 
23.4 
28.  t 

39.2 

Cmta  per 
25.3 

1936 

1937 . 

24.2 
21.9 

1938 

21.8 

1939 

17  6 

1940 

19.0 

Average 

21.8 

Prices  lower  than  1935-37 

The  market  grades  to  which  the  sup- 
port levels  refer  have  not  been  indicated, 
but  it  is  evident  that  $9  for  hogs,  31 
cents  for  butter,  and  22  cents  for  eggs  do 
not  represent  any  important  advances 
over  the  levels  to  which  consumers  have 
been  accustomed  in  the  last  half  dozen 
years.  These  levels  are  mostly  lower 
than  actual  prices  in  1935-37. 

Beef  and  lambs  high — hogs  low 

This  expansion  program  does  not  im- 
ply that  livestock  production  has  been 
at  low  levels  recently.  Total  slaughter 
of  meat  animals  in  1940  was  the  largest 
on  record.  It  will  be  slightly  lower  in 
1941,  as  probable  increases  in  beef  and 
lamb  production  are  likely  to  be  over- 
balanced by  a  decrease  in  hogs. 

Unprofitable  returns  from  hogs  in 
1940  when  prices  were  the  lowest  in  over 
30  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  1932- 
34  depression  lows,  caused  a  reduction  in 
the  pig  crop. 

Daii-y  production  has  been  at  the  high- 
est level  on  record,  allowing  for  seasonal 
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changes.  Even  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
supplies  of  these  foods  in  1940  were  the 
largest  in  15  years. 

Plenty  for  all 

Despite  the  increase  in  foreign  demand 
there  is  no  occasion  for  anyone  to  become 
alarmed  about  a  possible  shortage  of 
meat  or  meat  products,  or  extremely  high 
prices  for  these  products,  this  year. 
Present  indications  are  that  after  allow- 
ing for  the  increase  in  exports,  there  will 
remain  as  much  as  130  pounds  of  meat 
per  capita  for  consumption  in  this  coun- 
try. This  may  be  compared  with  126 
pounds  for  the  5-year  1935-39  period  and 
135  pounds  for  the  1925-29  industrial 
prosperity  period. 

Foreign  consumption  lowered 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  per 
capita  meat  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  between  130  and  140 
pounds  annually;  in  Germany,  between 
120  and  130  pounds;  in  France,  between 
30  and  35  pounds. 

The  destruction  of  herds  and  flocks  in 
northwestern  Europe  means  that  over- 
seas needs  for  these  livestock  products 
will  be  substantial  for  a  period  after  the 
war.  If  trade  channels  are  still  open,  the 
United  States  probably  will  be  called 
upon  to  help  meet  this  need. 

*    •    • 

Contracts  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Baltimore,  Md.;  three  shipways;  $2,- 
051,150. 

Ssattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, Seattle,  Wash.;  five  shipways,  $3,- 
975,000. 

Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc.;  Beau- 
mont, Tex.;  three  shipways;  $1,250,000. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
War  Department 

Gera  Mills  (N.J.  Wstd.  Mills),  Gar- 
field, N.  J.;  flannel  shirting  750,000  yards; 
$1,407,000. 

Wm.  Whitman  Co.,  Inc.;  Boston,  Mass.; 
flannel  shirting,  500,000  yards;  $856,500. 

Uxbridge  Worsted  Co.,  Inc.,  Uxbridge, 
Mass.;  serge  cloth,  500,000  yards;  $1,- 
425,000. 

Wm.  Whitman  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
serge   cloth,   35.000  yards;    $2,791,000. 

Gera  Mills  <N.J.  Wstd.  Mills),  Gar- 
field, N.  J.;  elastique  cloth,  345,000  yards; 
$1,056,735. 

Forstmann  Woolen  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.; 
serge  cloth,  300,000  yds.;  $873,750. 

Hillsdale  Mfg.  Co.,  Hillsdale,  Mich.; 
900,000  canvas  leggings;  $620,460. 


General  Motors  Corporation,  Delco 
Products  Division,  Dayton,  Ohio;  strut 
assemblies;  $992,389.91. 

Standard  Steel  Works,  North  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  trailers  and  dollies; 
$624,332.24. 

Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation,  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.;  parts  for  aeronautical  en- 
gines; $661,048.20. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.;  edu- 
cational orders  for  airframes;  $3,418,500. 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
indicator  and  controller  assemblies, 
$1,999,265. 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  automatic  pilots;  $635,160. 

Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America; 
machinery,  equipment  and  durable  tools 
for  Harrison,  N.  J.,  plant;  $1,500,000. 

Jack  &  Heintz,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
machinery  and  equipment  leased  to  con- 
tractor for  manufacture  of  electric  start- 
ers for  aircraft;  $396,021. 

Navy 

Vickers,  Inc.,  Waterbury  Tool  Division, 
Waterbury,  Conn.;  spare  parts;  for 
motors  and  pumps;  $686,634.50. 

Carlton  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Carlton  radial  drilling  machines; 
$570,410. 

Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  workshops,  fioating;  $960,000. 

Cincinnati  Bickford  Tool  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  drilling  machines;  $778,342. 

Crane  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C;  cocks 
and  valves;  $658,369.14. 

Phelps  Dodge  Copper  Products  Cor- 
poration, Habirshaw  Cable  &  Wire  Di- 
vision, New  York,  N.  Y.;  multiconductor 
armored  cables;  $880,750. 

General  Cable  Corporation,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  multiconductor  armored 
cable,  $1,241,400. 

Navy 

Consolidated  Machine  Tool  Corpora- 
tion, Rochester,  N.  Y.;  heavy  duty  ver- 
tical boring  and  tm-nlng  mills;  $2,249,970. 

Monarch  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Sidney, 
Ohio;  machine  tools,  lathes;  $992,601. 

ORDNANCE 

Navy 

Ford  Instrument  Co.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.;  ordnance  equipment; 
$5,522,715. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Fisher 
Body  Division,  Detroit,  Mich.;  ordnance 
equipment,  $13,076,048.57. 

Nordberg  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  ordnance  equipment; 
$11,998,776. 

Busch-Sulzer  Bros.,  Diesel  Engine  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  ordnance  equipment; 
$5,911,829.35. 


Civil  Service  examinations 
for  national  defense  positions 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  announced  examinations  for 
a  v;ide  variety  of  engineer  and  other 
technical  positions  needed  by  National 
Defense  agencies.  There  is  an  acute 
need  for  qualified  men.  Persons  who 
are  available  and  who  m.eet  the  require- 
ments are  urged  to  apply  at  once  for 
further  information  at  any  first-  or 
second-class  post  office  or  write  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Applications  should  be  mailed  to 
the  Commission's  Washington  ofBce. 

Officials  urged  to  cooperate 

Officials  of  Federal,  State,  or  municipal 
agencies  who  come  in  contact  with 
qualified  persons  interested  in  national 
defense  positions  are  urged  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  following  pending 
examinations: 

Open  until  further  notice. — Chemical 
Engineer  (any  specialized  branch).  As- 
sistant to  Principal  grades,  $2,600  to 
$5,600  a  year;  Inspector  Signal  Corps 
Equipment,  Junior  to  Senior  grades, 
$2,000  to  $3,200  a  year;  Inspector  of 
Powder  and  Explosives,  Junior  to  Senior 
grades,  $1,620  to  $2,600  a  year;  Inspector 
of  Ordnance  Material,  Junior  to  Senior 
grades,  $1,620  to  $2,600  a  year. 

Open  until  June  30,  1941. — Junior 
Engineer  (Aeronautical,  Naval  Architec- 
ture, and  Marine  Engineering) ,  $2,000 
a  year. 

Open  until  November  30, 1941. — Chem- 
ist (explosives),  Assistant  to  Principal 
grades,  $2,600  to  $5,600  a  year. 

Open  until  December  12,  1941. — 
Physicist  (any  specialized  branch).  As- 
sistant to  Principal  grades,  $2,600  to 
$5,600  a  year. 

Open  until  December  31, 1941. — Metal- 
lurgist and  Metallurgical  Engineer,  Asso- 
ciate to  Principal  grades,  $3,200  to  $5,600  a 
year;  Technologist  (any  specialized 
Dranch),  Assistant  to  Principal  grades, 
$2,600  to  $5,600  a  year;  Junior  Engineer 
(any  branch  of  engineering),  $2,000  a 
year;  Engineering  Draftsman,  various  op- 
tional branches.  Assistant  to  Chief 
grades,  $1,620  to  $2,600  a  year;  Research 
Chemist  (any  specialized  branch).  As- 
sistant to  Principal  grades,  $2,600  to 
$5,600  a  year. 

Open  until  June  30,  1942. — Engineer 
(all  branches  of  engineering  except 
chemical,  metallurgical,  marine,  and 
naval  architecture) ,  Assistant  to  Princi- 
pal grades,  $2,600  to  $5,600  a  year. 
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is  of  conserving  manganese  in  steel 
production  outlined  by  Bureau  of  Mines 


Methods  which  America's  steel  indus- 
try might  employ  to  save  considerable 
quantities  of  manganese,  a  strategic 
material  for  which  the  United  States  is 
now  primarily  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources,  are  suggested  in  a  report  just 
submitted  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  L.  Ickes  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Sayers,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Manganese  with  steel 

Manganese,  according  to  the  Bureau's 
report,  is  added  to  steel  for  three  rea- 
sons: First,  to  act  as  a  deoxidizer;  sec- 
Mid,  to  compensate  for  the  bad  effects 
of  sulfur  in  fabricating  processes  in  the 
manufacturer's  plant;  and  third,  to  im- 
part certain  qualities  to  the  product  for 
the  benefit  of  the  user  of  steel.  The 
amount  of  manganese  required  for  de- 
oxidation  is  small.  Tlie  report  esti- 
mates that  roughly  one-third  of  the 
manganese  used  is  necessary  to  neutral- 
ize the  bad  effects  of  sulfur;  and  about 
two-thirds  is  employed  to  improve  the 
steel. 

Perhaps  a  half  dozen  different  kinds 
of  alloys  are  used  in  making  additions 
of  manganese,  but  the  two  that  are  em- 
ployed mainly  are  ferro-manganese, 
containing  about  80-percent  manganese, 
and  spiegeleisen,  containing  about  20- 
percent  manganese. 

Five  ways  to  conserve 

The  report  offers  the  following  five 
sugestions  for  conserving  manganese  in 
the  production  of  steel: 

1.  Economy  in  the  use  of  manganese 
by  making  certain  that  steel  does  not 
contain  more  manganese  than  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 


2.  Substitution  of  alloys  containing 
less  manganese  for  those  containing 
more — for  example,  the  substitution  of 
spiegeleisen  for  ferro-manganese.  Ores 
suitable  for  the  former  type  of  product 
are  relatively  more  abundant  in  the 
United  States. 

3.  Substitution  of  other  deoxidizing 
agents  such  as  zirconium  and  titanium. 

4.  Substitution  of  other  agents  for 
modifying  properties  such  as  nickel  and 
chromium. 

5.  Use  of  furnace  procedures  designed 
to  yield  a  high-residual  manganese  metal 
at  the  end  of  the  heat  and  thus  make 
possible  smaller  additions  of  manganese 
alloy. 

The  first  and  fifth  proposals,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  should  make  possible 
small  savings  of  manganese,  but  the  third 
and  fourth  methods  may  be  of  value 
only  in  special  circumstances,  and  special 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  substitutes  mentioned  are 
expensive  in  comparison  with  manganese, 
and  some  of  them  are  now  obtained  from 
abroad. 

Reduce  dependence  on  foreign  sources 

A  possible  solution  states  the  report, 
is  contained  in  the  second  proposal, 
namely,  the  substitution  of  low-man- 
ganese alloys  for  the  ones  high  in 
manganese,  such  as  spiegeleisen  for 
ferromanganese,  since  the  former  can 
readily  be  obtained  from  domestic  ores. 

The  Bureau's  report  is  being  published 
as  Bureau  of  Mines  Information  Circu- 
lar 7162  "Utilization  of  Manganese  in  the 
Steel  Industry,"  by  B.  A.  Rogers,  and  will 
be  made  available  to  the  public  without 
charge. 


$1.5  billion  in  contracts 
cleared  by  Purchases  Division 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Purchases,  on  April  16,  stated 
that  since  February  5,  $1.5  billion  in  con- 
tracts have  been  cleared  by  his  Division. 
The  following  break-down  tells  the  story. 

CONTRACTS    CLEARED 

Feb.  5  to  Feb.  28 $591,  000,  000 

March 937,  338,  414 

For  March: 

Army  contracts 284, 000,  000 

Navy  contracts 365,000,000 

Maritime  Commission 

contracts  for  cargo 

ships 287,000.000 

Airplanes 87,  000,  000 

Ships  (including  Mar- 
itime     Commission 

vessels  just  referred 

to) 484,000,000 

Ordnance  and  ammu- 
nition     124, 000, 000 

Autos,   trucks,   tanks, 

and  combat  cars—       23,000,000 
Industrial        facilities 

(such  as  shipyards, 

airplane      factories, 

ordnance    plants, 

etc.) 67,000,000 

Other     construction 

(including     troop 

housing,    air    bases, 

etc.) 53,000,000 

Cloth,    clothing,    and 

personal  equipment-      65,  000,  000 

Clearing  contracts  is  only  a  part  of 
the  job,  but  it  illustrates  how  fast  the 
defense  orders  are  going  out.  It  is  a  big 
job  and  it  is  getting  bigger,  Mr.  Nelson 
said. 
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ARM  FOR  DEFENSE 


WE,  THE  PEOPLE  .  ,  .  The  open- 
ing phrase  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  utilized  in  the  poster 
reproduced  on  this  week's  cover.  In  red, 
white,  and  blue,  the  poster  is  being  issued 
by  the  Division  of  Information,  OfBce  for 
Emergency  Management,  for  OPM,  and 
will  be  displayed  in  post  ofBces,  by  manu- 
facturers with  defense  contracts,  and  by 
State  defense  groups,  and  related  or- 
ganizations. Copies  may  be  obtained  on 
request  to  OEM.  Two-column  mats 
available  to  publishers.  Size  of  poster, 
over  all,  14  by  22  inches. 
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Review  of  the  Week  in  Defense 


Labor-employer  disputes  and  their 
threat  to  national  defense  held  the  spot- 
light last  week.  The  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board,  after  3  days'  negotia- 
tions, recommended  acceptance  of  the 
President's  formula  for  reopening  the 
coal  mines.  Northern  operators  and 
union  representatives  concurred.  South- 
ern operators  refused  and  mediation 
halted. 

More  successful  was  the  board  in  fore- 
stalling a  strike  at  General  Motors 
plants.  The  union  agreed  to  postpone 
a  strike  vote  until  mediation  was  given 
a  reasonable  trial.  A  conference  was 
called  for  May  5. 

Raw  materials  vital  to  defense  indus- 
tries and  prices  continued  to  receive  ac- 
tive attention,  but  all  eyes  were  on  the 
coal  mines.  Without  coal,  which  was  be- 
coming more  scarce  daily,  industry  could 
not  forge  ahead. 

Meanwhile,  Sidney  Hillman,  Associ- 
ate Director  General,  OPM,  estimated 
that  2,500,000  persons  had  returned  to 
work  in  the  last  year.  At  the  same  time 
the  Labor  Division  sought  to  stabilize  em- 
ployer relations  in  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try at  one  of  a  series  of  zone  conferences. 
The  meeting,  in  Chicago,  followed  suc- 
cessful negotiations  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Prices  and  civilian  supplies 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  maintained  the  swift  pace 
it  set  the  first  week.  Copper  and  brass 
manufacturers  were  warned  to  reduce 
their  prices  voluntarily  before  OPACS 
established  formal  price  schedules. 
Makers  of  farm  implements  were  asked 
not  to  raise  their  prices. 

The  role  of  price  controls  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  forestall  inflation 
such  as  that  which  followed  the  World 
War  was  explained  by  Leon  Henderson, 
Administrator  of  OPACS,  in  a  radio  ad- 
dress. The  Government,  he  said,  was 
moving  on  three  fronts:  (1)  Price  con- 
trols where  necessary,  (2)  expansion  of 
supplies  where  possible,  and  (3)  reduc- 
tion of  consumer  consumption  by  higher 
taxes. 


State  and  local  defenses 

The  role  of  the  civilian  in  national 
defense  began  broadening  from  one  of 
"passive"  protection  to  "active"  aid  to 
military  forces. 

The  State  and  Local  Cooperation  Divi- 
sion advised  defense  councils  to  register 
anyone  who  wished  to  assist  the  Army 
Air  Corps  in  "spotting"  enemy  aircraft. 
Men  and  women  who  can  qualify  will 
be  called  upon  to  watch  for  air  raiders 
and  to  chart  their  courses,  under  mili- 
tary direction,  so  that  communities  in 
their  path  may  be  warned. 

Supplies  of  raw  materials 

With  defense  production  growing  daily, 
OPM's  Production  and  Priorities  Divi- 
sions intensified  efforts  to  insure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  raw  materials  for  in- 
dustry. A  growing  emphasis  on  substi- 
tution of  materials  where  possible  in 
the  manufacturing  of  civilian  goods  was 
indicated. 

Insulation  manufacturers  were  asked 
to  conserve  cork  by  eliminating  it  from 
roof-insulation,  except  in  refrigeration. 
Cork  is  essential  to  defense  for  aircraft 
and  automotive  gaskets,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

As  defense  demands  on  the  steel  indus- 
try have  increased,  the  problem  of  im- 
porting sufficient  tungsten  ore,  used  in 
its  manufacture,  has  grown  more  serious. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  last 
week  suggested  to  OPM  the  possibilities 
of  substituting  molybdenum,  a  domestic 
product. 

Another  U.  S. -produced  raw  material, 
bauxite — the  ore  from  which  aluminum 
is  made — is  being  mined  at  a  50  percent 
higher  rate  than  last  year,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  reported.  Production  can  be 
multiplied  swiftly  if  necessary.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  U.  S.  supply  now  comes 
from  Dutch  Guiana,  the  remainder  out 
of  Arkansas. 

Still  concerned  over  an  anticipated  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  zinc,  the  Prior- 
ities Division  considered  means  for  in- 
creasing the  stock  pile.  A  general  prior- 
ities rating  was  suggested  as  a  possibility. 

Uncle  Sam's  soldiers  are  going  to  drill 
in  shoes  of  composition  soles,  the  OPM 
Purchases    Division    disclosed.    Higher 


leather  prices,  plus  a  wish  to  experiment 
further  in  leather  substitutes,  induced 
the  Army  to  purchase  more  shoes  with 
the  composition  base. 

Defense  housing 

Demountable  dormitories  for  single 
persons  and  trailers  for  families  were 
authorized  by  President  Roosevelt  to  be 
used  in  six  communities  until  more 
permanent  shelter  can  be  provided  de- 
fense workers.  The  Housing  Coordina- 
tion Division,  meanwhile,  announced 
construction  contracts  for  3,428  new 
dwellings,  bringing  the  total  to  51,915. 

*  •    * 

New  stock  of  Army  shoes 
will  average  $3.30  a  pair 

A  survey  of  bids  received  in  the  recent 
invitation  for  Army  shoes  indicates  that 
the  average  price  of  the  shoes  bought  will 
be  approximately  $3.30  per  pair,  Donald 
M.  Nelson,  Director,  Division  of  Pur- 
chases, Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, announced  April  21. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  Mr.  Nelson  pointed 
out,  that  due  to  what  the  trade  describes 
as  slightly  higher  material  costs,  the 
price  of  shoes  with  leather  sole  specifi- 
cations will  average  about  $3.35  per  pair. 
In  view  of  this  rise  in  price,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  further  experimentation  In 
other  materials,  the  Army  has  deter- 
mined to  buy  a  quantity  of  Army  shoes 
with  composition  soles,  the  price  of  which 
will  average  around  $3.15  per  pair. 

Average  price  for  the  two  items,  Mr. 
Nelson  said,  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
$3.30  per  pair,  which  is  substantially  the 
level  that  has  prevailed  on  the  last  two 
Army  shoe  purchases. 

Mr.  Nelson  further  pointed  out  that 
both  the  Division  of  Purchases  and  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Ci- 
vilian Supply  are  carefully  watching 
price  fluctuations  in  the  hide  market, 
which  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  costs 
of  both  Army  and  civilian  shoes. 

•  •    * 

ESTIMATED  ARMY  STRENGTH 

The  War  Department  estimated  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  Army  as  of 
April  17,  1941,  at  1,210,600,  including 
68,600  officers  and  1,142,000  enlisted  men. 
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PRODUCTION ... 

Manufacturers  cooperate  to  conserve  cork; 
supplies  from  French  territory  cut  off 


The  Office  of  Production  Management 
disclosed  April  25  that  it  was  taking  steps 
with  the  cooperation  of  affected  manu- 
facturers to  conserve  the  United  States 
supply  of  cork,  which  Is  obtained  from 
countries  bordering  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Telegrams  were  dispatched  by  the  Ma- 
terials Branch  of  the  Production  Divi- 
sion to  all  cork  insulation  manufacturers, 
asking  them  to  help  curtail  the  use  of 
corkboard  for  roof  insulation,  except  for 
the  roofs  of  refrigerated  spaces,  during 
the  remainder  of  1941.  The  telegrams 
requested  that  the  manufacturers : 

1.  Fill  only  orders  for  such  use,  ac- 
cepted on  or  before  the  date  of  the  re- 
quest, except  in  such  instances  where  the 
OPM  recommends  a  special  exception 
because  the  order  is  vital  to  the  defense 
program. 

2.  Notify  distributors  and  dealers  of 
the  OEM's  request  and  seek  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  distributors  and  dealers. 

3.  Notify  persons  to  whom  quotations 
on  corkboard  for  roof  Insulation  are  out- 
standing and  attempt  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  such  persons  in  releasing 
the  manufacturer  from  the  quotation. 

In  cases  where  manufacturers  are  un- 
able to  obtain  release  from  outstanding 


quotations,  they  were  asked  to  refer  the 
facts  to  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment for  its  consideration. 

Companies  affected 

Those  to  whom  the  telegrams  were 
sent  included:  H.  W.  Prentis,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent, Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  R.  R.  John,  Cork  Insulation  Co.,  155 
East  Forty-third  Street,  New  York  City; 
F.  R.  Mitchell,  Mitchell  &  Smith,  Inc., 
Copland  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.;  H.  H. 
Bruns,  Mundet  Cork  Corporation,  65 
South  Eleventh  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
and  H.  H.  Bose,  United  Cork  Corpora- 
tion, Kearny,  N.  J. 

All  of  the  cork  insulation  manufac- 
turers have  given  assurance  of  their  co- 
operation. 

French  supply  cut  off 

The  United  States  is  dependent  for  its 
cork  supply  upon  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
North  Africa.  Shipments  from  French 
territory  in  North  Africa,  an  important 
source,  have  been  cut  off  since  Germany 
defeated  France.  Purchases  of  cork  from  . 
Spain  and  Portugal  have  been  increased 
but  it  is  necessary  to  conserve  the  supply 
for  Army  and  Navy  and  essential  civilian 
needs. 


Bauxite  supplies  appear 
adequate  for  expanded 
aluminum  production 

A  new  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
shows  that  domestic  bauxite  production 
could  be  multiplied  swiftly  in  case  an 
emergency  disrupted  imports,  the  Metals 
and  Minerals  Section  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management  reported  April  24. 

Bauxite  is  the  ore  from  which  alumi- 
num is  derived. 

Pointing  out  that  about  60  percent  of 
the  supply  is  now  imported  from  Dutch 
Guiana  while  the  remainder  comes  prin- 
cipally from  Ai'kansas,  with  minor 
amounts  from  Alabama  and  Georgia,  the 
Metals  and  Minerals  Section  issued  this 
statement : 

"As  long  as  shipping  is  available,  the 
policy  will  be  to  use  the  imported  ores  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  in  recent 


years.  This  is  done  to  conserve  the  very 
Umited  domestic  supply  and  to  hold  that 
supply  back  for  possible  use  in  an  emer- 
gency when  shipping  might  be  wholly 
unavailable. 

Domestic  production  increases 

"It  does  not  mean  that  domestic  pro- 
duction is  being  held  back  for  the  sake 
of  more  cheaply  available  foreign  ores. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  production  from 
domestic  sources  Is  being  increased  to 
meet  about  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
largely  expanded  demand. 

"Domestic  production  In  1941  is  run- 
ning 50  percent  higher  than  in  1940." 

The  Metals  and  Minerals  Section  said 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  at  the  request 
of  the  OPM,  had  made  a  survey  of  ca- 
pacity for  domestic  production  of  bauxite 
and  had  reviewed  the  reserve  situation. 

This  siuvey  shows  that  domestic  baux- 
iContinued  on  page  11) 


New  Group  Resources  Unit  will 
aid  small  factory  owners 

Sidney  Hillman,  Associate  Director 
General  OPM,  April  24  assigned  M.  Clif- 
ford Townsend,  who  is  serving  on  Mr. 
Hillman's  staff  as  special  adviser  on  labor 
and  agricultural  problems,  to  the  OPM's 
Defense  Contract  Service,  where  he  will 
establish  a  new  Group  Resources  Unit. 

The  Defense  Contract  Service,  part  of 
the  Production  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  is  assisting  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  enlisting  suitable  man- 
ufacturing plants  in  defense  production. 
Its  chief  is  Robert  L.  Mehornay. 

Group  action 

The  new  Group  Resources  Unit  will 
deal  with  .'ocal  groups  of  factory  owners 
formed  to  participate  jointly  in  defense 
production. 

A  number  of  such  groups  have  been 
organized,  end  additional  ones  are  ex- 
pected to  be  organized,  by  small  manu- 
facturers whose  facilities  may  be  inade- 
quate individually  to  handle  defense  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts  but  who  may  be 
able  to  do  so  by  working  together. 

Exchange  information 

The  new  unit  will  advise  such  groups 
regarding  the  labor  facilities,  manage- 
ment, and  production  planning  required 
to  obtain  contracts  or  subcontracts  un- 
der the  defense  program.  Existing  local 
groups,  upon  request,  will  be  informed  of 
the  various  management  and  planning 
organizations  that  have  been  formed  in 
other  areas. 

Existing  facilities  will  be  analyzed  for 
specific  production  possibilities.  Where 
such  production  possibilities  exist,  local 
organizations  will  be  aided  in  contacting 
both  the  armed  services  and  prime  con- 
tractors with  a  view  to  enabling  them  to 
participate  in  the  defense  program. 

Aid  for  upset  industries 

This  new  unit,  under  Mr.  Townsend, 
will  also  concern  itself  with  substitute 
operations  for  labor  and  manufacturers 
whose  normal  functions,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  may  be  seriously  in- 
terfered with  by  the  application  of  Gov- 
ernment defense  measures  which  limit 
supplies  of  necessary  materials. 

The  new  unit  as  an  integral  part  of 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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LABOR  ... 

Democracy  strongly  implemented  by  recent 
labor  gains,  Hillman  tells  textile  workers 


Excerpts  follow  from  the  address  of 
Sidney  Hillman  to  the  Textile  Workers 
Union,  New  York,  April  24: 

Democracy  now  faces  its  supreme  trial 
against  all  who  would  destroy  it.  Here 
is  labor's  own  historic  struggle — freedom 
against  tyranny — magnified  to  world 
dimensions. 

It  was  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago 
when  our  President,  sensing  the  tremen- 
dous perils  just  ahead,  spoke  of  the  need 
for  preparing — both  to  defend  democracy 
in  the  world  and  to  implement  it  at 
home.  At  that  time  he  took  pains  to 
assure  us  that  the  social  gains  which  had 
been  realized  in  the  United  States  must 
be  cherished  and  preserved.  He  identi- 
fied those  gains  with  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy itself. 

Now  almost  a  year  has  gone  by.  We 
find  that  we  (in  the  United  States)  have 
broadened  the  base  for  the  greater  and 
more  effective  participation  of  the  com- 
mon man  in  the  day-by-day  process  of 
making  democracy  work. 

Employment  rises  ' 

We  have  embarked  upon  a  32-blllion 
dollar  defense  program.  It  provides  for 
16  million  man-years  of  labor — equiva- 
lent to  a  year's  work  for  16  million  men. 
Approximately  2,500,000  people  who  did 
not  have  jobs  a  year  ago  are  now  em- 
ployed. Moreover,  most  of  those  who 
did  have  jobs  then,  instead  of  working 
3  and  4  days  a  week  are  today  employed 
not  only  full  time  but,  in  many  cases, 
overtime. 

The  hours  of  employment  per  week  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  coun- 
try have  risen  in  all  industries.  In  the 
heavy  goods  industries,  where  defense 
orders  predominate,  working  hours  have 
increased  by  10  percent.  The  increase 
in  average  hourly  earnings,  together  with 
the  greater  employment  available,  has 
Improved  the  weekly  income  of  our  work- 
ing population. 

Wage  increase 

In  addition,  many  workers  throughout 
the  land,  like  yourselves,  have  received 
wage  increases  during  the  past  year. 
With  the  press  reporting  a  steady,  sub- 
stantial rise  in  profits  for  so  high  a  per- 


centage of  industry,  due  primarily  to 
defense  orders,  It  has  been  reasonable  for 
labor  to  receive  some  share  of  these 
enlarged  corporate  earnings. 

Permanent  advance 

This  added  wage  income  is  of  course 
an  immediate  gain.  But  there  Is  a  more 
permanent  advance  which  has  come  to 
both  labor  and  the  Nation.  This  is  the 
extension  of  collective  bargaining  and 
the  rising  number  of  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements.  These  have  come  into 
being  as  the  result  of  the  growing  accept- 
ance by  employers  of  the  law  of  the  land 
as  well  as  their  recognition  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  dealing  collectively  with  rep- 
resentatives of  labor's  own  choosing. 
What  this  means  in  terms  of  better  co- 
operation for  defense  I  need  not  detail 
to  a  convention  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Union.  It  makes  for  that  greater  pro- 
ductivity and  that  higher  morale  so 
crucial  to  the  success  of  the  defense 
program. 

Active  participation  of  labor 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  the  defense 
program,  labor  has  had  a  higher  place 
than  ever  before  in  the  councils  of  the 
Nation.     It  has  had  widespread  repre- 


sentation in  governmental  agencies  ana 
bureaus  dealing  with  every  phase  of  de- 
fense. In  June  of  last  year,  the  AFL,  the 
CIO,  and  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods 
were  invited  to  join  with  me  almost  as 
soon  as  I  arrived  in  Washington  in  the 
formation  of  a  Labor  Policy  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Labor  Division.  The 
members  of  this  committee  have  been 
meeting  with  me  regularly  to  formulate 
and  execute  all  national  programs  re- 
lating to  labor  and  defense.  One  of  their 
first  actions  was  to  formulate  a  general 
labor  policy  which  is  central  to  the  Labor 
Division's  activity  and  which  has  been 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  defense 
program. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  suggest 
that  every  section  of  this  statement  of 
policy  has  been  observed  in  every  instance. 
However,  it  has  served  both  as  a  guide 
and  criterion  in  the  award  of  contracts 

Labor  aides 

From  the  very  outset,  we  established 
our  own  labor  relations  staff,  which  has 
representation  from  the  AFL  and  from 
the  CIO.  This  staff  consists  of  13  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor,  who  give 
their  full  time  to  solving  employer- 
employee  problems.  In  all  our  activities, 
we  are  constantly  adding  to  the  number 
of  our  labor  aides  and  advisers,  as  the 
defense  program  keeps  growing. 
(.Continued  on  page  20) 


Studies  indicate  women  suited  for  defense 
work;  emplo5mrient  of  women  increasing 


Stating  that  in  times  of  labor  shortage 
women  are  in  demand  as  production 
workers,  Miss  Thelma  McKelvey,  Labor 
Division,  OPM,  on  April  19  outlined  for 
the  Indiana  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion the  training  and  job  opportunities 
for  women  In  industry.  Highlights  of 
her  address  follow: 

As  a  very  natural  result  of  the  in- 
creased demand  for  labor,  men  were 
given  first  consideration  in  the  training 
program  because  it  was  men  industry 
wanted  and  was  asking  for. 

The  women  of  this  country  have  al- 
ways in  times  of  great  national  emer- 
gency been  ready,  eager,  and  able  to 
assume  their  place  in  industrial  produc- 
tion. All  studies  which  have  been  made 
indicate  that  women  have  been  found 


satisfactory  in  virtually  every  kind  of 
job  ordinarily  filled  by  men.  It  cannot 
be  said  categorically  that  any  particular 
job  is  absolutely  unsuitable  for  women. 
Past  experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
in  times  of  labor  shortage  that  women 
become  in  demand  as  production  work- 
ers. As  a  more  restricted  labor  market 
develops,  utilization  of  other  sources  of 
labor  reserve  undoubtedly  will  result,  and 
women  are  the  largest,  most  accessible 
source. 

Labor  shortage  creates  demand 

Three  distinct  phases  evolve  in  respect 
to   women   in   this   expansion:    (.1)    in- 
creased   buying    power    resulting    from 
greater  production  and  employment  cre- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Negroes  employed  in  construction; 
aircraft  opportunities  developing 


Excerpts  follow  from  the  addiess  of 
Sidney  Hillman,  Associate  Director  Gen- 
eral, OPM,  to  the  First  Annual  Confer- 
ence on  the  Negro  in  Business,  April  18: 

America  is  arming  to  defend  democ- 
racy. And  we  cannot  defend  democracy 
abroad  unless  we  extend  and  preserve 
democracy  at  home.  We  can  do  this  only 
If  we  practice  democracy  daily — by  creat- 
ing a  truly  democratic  way  of  life  in 
our  schools,  in  our  industrial  plants,  in 
the  communities  in  which  we  live. 

Prom  the  start  of  the  present  emer- 
gency, the  directors  of  our  great  defense 
effort  have  realized  that  total  defense 
would  be  impossible  without  the  total 
utilization  of  all  of  our  human  resources. 
And  we  immediately  directed  our  efforts 
toward  this  end. 

But,  realizing  that  the  skills  and  apti- 
tudes of  Negro  workers  were  as  vital  as 
those  of  all  other  workers  for  the  swift 
and  uninterrupted  re-arming  of  this 
Nation,  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Commission  immediately  tackled  this 
problem. 

Training  policy 

Our  first  step  was  an  attempt  to  see 
that  Negro  workers  should  be  qualified 
for  defense  emplojTuent  when  the  ex- 
panding industries  made  their  demands 
for  labor.  So  when  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  initiated  a  program 
of  defense  training  in  the  summer  of  1940, 
the    Commissioner    of    Education    an- 


nounced, at  the  behest  of  the  National 
Defense  Commission  that  "in  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  for  vocational 
training  for  defense  there  should  be  no 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
or  color."  This  statement  was  imple- 
mented later  when  additional  funds  were 
appropriated  for  national  defense  train- 
ing. Again  at  the  behest  of  the  National 
Defense  Commission,  the  training  legis- 
lation itself  included  the  following  pro- 
vision : 

"No  trainee  under  the  foregoing 
appropriations  shall  be  discriminated 
against  because  of  sex,  race,  or  color;  and 
where  separate  schools  are  required  by 
law  for  separate  population  groups,  to 
the  extent  needed  for  trainees  of  such 
groups,  equitable  provision  shall  be  made 
for  facilities  and  training  of  like  quality." 

Emplo3rment  policy 

Coincident  with  this  drive  for  equi- 
table defense  training  for  Negro  workers, 
the  Commission  tackled  the  problem 
of  equitable  employment  opportunities. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the 
announcement  of  a  statement  of  labor 
policy  which  stipulated  that  workers 
should  not  be  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  age,  sex,  race,  or  color. 

In  this,  the  Commission  had  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Weaver  [now  in  charge  of  the  Negro 
Employment  and  Training  Section],  of 
(Continued  on  page  21) 


Multi-million  man-hours  supplied  for 
defense,  Hillman  reports  to  Committee 


Sidney  Hillman,  Associate  Director 
General,  OPM,  on  April  21  outlined  to 
the  Special  Senate  Committee  for  the 
Investigation  of  the  National  Defense 
Program  the  progress  of  work  of  the 
Labor  Division,  OPM.  Excerpts  from  his 
statement  follow: 

When  the  Labor  Division  began  its 
work  10  months  ago,  it  faced  an  un- 
paralleled problem.  The  national  econ- 
omy was  to  be  put  to  the  strain  of 
supplying,  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
the  greatest  quantities  and  the  highest 
qualities  of  defense  materials.  Many  of 
the  items  called  for  were  unfamiliar. 

Our  productive  capacity  was  tremen- 
dous, but  on  top  of  it  we  now  had  to  call 
into  being  a  new  defense  industry.    Many 


existing  industries  had   to  be  modified. 

And  at  every  point  in  this  process, 
there  would  have  to  be  labor — qualified 
labor  of  many  different  kinds. 

The  central  task  of  the  Labor  Division 
has  been — and  remains — the  task  of  see- 
ing to  it  that  that  labor  is  provided  when 
and  where  it  may  be  needed  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  By  purposeful  plan- 
ning, we  had  to  match  our  multi-billion 
dollar  defense  industry  with  the  multi- 
million  man-hours  necessary  to  make  it 
function. 

Airplane  workers  increase  90  percent 

The  Army  and  Navy  so  far  have  placed 
contracts    for    $2,400,000,000    worth    of 
planes,  engines,  and  parts.    More  than 
(.Continued  on  page  13) 


Great  Lakes  shipbuilding  and 
labor  representatives  begin 
conferences  in  Chicago 

Sidney  Hillman,  Associate  Director 
General,  OPM,  April  23,  announced  the 
beginning  of  the  second  in  the  series  of 
zone  conferences  in  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, designed  to  stabilize  employer- 
labor  relations  and  insure  peak  produc- 
tion of  ships  for  the  duration  of  the  de- 
fense emergency.  The  conference,  cov- 
ering the  private  shipyards  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area,  was  held  in  Chicago,  111. 

The  conference  included  representa- 
tives of  the  private  shipyards  of  the  en- 
tire Great  Lakes  region,  representatives 
of  the  labor  organizations,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Navy, 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  and 
the  Labor  Division  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  Shipbuilding  Stabilization  Commit- 
tee, established  last  November  by  the 
Labor  Division  of  the  OPM  to  insure  the 
maximum  production  of  shipping  for 
defense. 

Shipbuilding  conferees 

The  Great  Lakes  conference  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Walter  Fisher,  appointed  by 
the  OPM,  as  chairman.  Shipbuilding 
companies  invited  include:  The  American 
Shipbuilding  Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Burger  Boat  Co.,  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.; 
Calumet  Ship  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  of  South 
Chicago,  111.;  Defoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works 
of  Bay  City,  Mich.;  Great  Lakes  Engi- 
neering Works,  of  River  Rouge,  Mich.; 
Lake  Superior  Shipbuilding  Co.  of  Su- 
perior, Wis.;  Leathem  Smith  Coal  &  Ship- 
building Co.  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.;  Man- 
itowoc Shipbuilding  Co.,  of  Manitowoc, 
Wis.;  and  Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co.  of 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Labor  conferees 

Labor  representatives  invited  include 
an  American  Federation  of  Labor  dele- 
gation headed  by  Joseph  McDonagh,  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  metal  trades  de- 
partment of  the  APL.  John  Green,  pres- 
ident of  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine 
and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America, 
CIO,  will  also  attend  the  sessions. 

Government  representatives  include 
Capt.  C.  W.  Fisher,  United  States  Navy; 
Daniel  S.  Ring,  United  States  Maritime 
Commission;  and  Thomas  L.  Norton,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Shipbuilding 
Stabilization  Committee,  Labor  Division, 
OPM. 
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MEDIATION  BOARD. . . 

Agreements  reached  on  four  cases  in  week; 
recommendations  issued  on  coal  strike 


The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
last  week  (April  21-27)  obtained  agree- 
ments to  settle  4  strikes  and  to  postpone 
the  General  Motors  threatened  strike. 
It  also  made  public  recommendations  on 
the  bituminous  coal  stoppage.  During 
the  week  the  Board  received  certification 
of  6  additional  controversies.  Through 
Sunday,  a  total  of  21  cases  had  been 
certified  to  the  Board.  Agreements  to 
return  to  work  or  not  to  go  on  strike  had 
been  reached  in  the  case  of  15  disputes 
involving  196,829  men. 

The  Board  received  certification  of  the 
bituminous  coal  stoppage  shortly  after 
midnight  April  24.  The  stoppage,  which 
began  April  2  because  of  the  failiure  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
CIO,  and  the  operators  of  8  Appalachian 
■  States  to  renew  a  biennial  agreement,  in- 
volves approximately  400.000  men  and 
was  the  largest  and  most  serious  contro- 
versy so  far  certified  to  the  Board. 
Hearings  before  a  3-man  panel  com- 
posed of  William  H.  Davis,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Board,  representing  the  public, 
Walter  Teagle,  representing  employers, 
and  Clinton  Golden,  representing  labor, 
opened  Friday  morning. 

Board's  final  statement 

The  recommendations  of  the  panel  of 
the  Board  came  after  sessions  lasting 
until  10:30  p.  m.  Friday,  1:30  a.  m.  the 
following  night,  and  all  afternoon  on 
Sunday.  The  Board's  final  statement, 
issued  at  5:45  p.  m.  Sunday,  is  as  follows: 

The  panel  of  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board,  designated  to  act  in  the 
dispute  between  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators  and  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  has  explored  at  length 
the  matters  in  controversy.  The  pro- 
ceedings have  been  conducted  in  the 
presence  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  April  21,  1941, 
publicly  recommended  and  urged  that: 

"1.  The  miners  and  operators  already 
in  agreement  resume  coal  production  un- 
der the  terms  of  that  agreement. 

"2.  The  operators  and  miners  who  have 
not  yet  reached  an  agreement,  enter  into 
wage  negotiations  and  at  the  same  time 
reopen  the  mines,  the  agreement  ulti- 
mately reached  to  be  made  retroactive 
to  the  date  of  resuming  work." 

Throughout  the  discussion  the  prin- 


cipal point  in  controversy,  and  the  one 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  panel  has 
prevented  an  agreement,  was  the  matter 
of  a  difierential  in  the  daily  wage  rate, 
between  that  portion  of  the  Appalachian 
coal  region  which  lies  principally  in  the 
western  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  eastern 
Ohio,   and  the  northern  part  of  West 
Virginia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  region  which  lies 
principally  in  the  southern  portion  of 
West   Virginia,   eastern   Kentucky,   and 
portions  of  northern  Tennessee  and  west- 
ern Virginia,  on  the  other  hand.    The 
United  Mine  Workers  and  the  operators 
in  the  northerly  portion  of  the  Appalach- 
ian region  have  accepted  without  reser- 
vation the  President's  proposal.    The  op- 
erators in  the  southerly  portion  of  the 
Appalachian  region  have  not  accepted  it. 
They  have  not  at  any  time  been  willing  to 
agree  that  wages  fixed  by  future  negotia- 
tions be  made  retroactive  to  the  date  of 
resuming    work.    Many    formulas    have 
been  discussed.    The  last  offer  of  those 
who  have  not  agreed  to  the  President's 
proposal  was  to  fix  their  wage  scale  now 
on  the  base  of  an  addition  of  one  dollar  to 
the  daily  wage  and  a  properly  related  per- 
centage increase  in  other  wage  rates; 
wages    not    to    be    subject    to    further 
negotiation,    and   the    contract   to    run 
to    March     31,     1943.    This     offer     as 
made    did    not    directly    mention    the 
differential.    The  effect  of  it  was  that 
elimination  of  the  differential  could  be 
brought  about  only  if  the  Mine  Workers 
would  surrender  forty  cents  of  the  one 
dollar  increase  to  which  the  operators  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Appalachian 
region    had    agreed.      This    offer    was 
rejected. 

Two  parties  accept 

After  the  most  careful  consideration, 
the  panel  is  unable  to  recommend  this 
offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  President's 
proposal. 

The  panel,  therefore,  unanimously  rec- 
ommends that  the  President's  proposal, 
as  made  on  April  21,  as  quoted  above,  be 
accepted  today  by  the  miners  and  all 
operators  in  order  that  production  of  coal 
essential  to  the  national  defense  may 
begin  on  Monday  April  28.  1941. 

The  Board  announced  that  this  pro- 
posal had  been  accepted  without  reser- 


vation by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  by  the  northern  operators. 
It  was  rejected  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Southern  operators,  both  as  a  group 
and  individually. 

The  General  Motors  case  was  certified 
to  the  Board  at  10  p.  m.  April  25.  The 
following  morning  telegrams  were  dis- 
patched to  both  the  company  and  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  of  America, 
CIO,  which  had  threatened  an  early 
strike  over  wage  and  closed-shop  de- 
mands, requesting  both  sides  to  "make 
every  possible  effort  to  see  that  produc- 
tion is  maintained  with  the  understand- 
ing that  any  agreement  reached  in 
settlement  of  the  dispute  will  be  made 
retroactive  to  Monday.  April  28,  1941." 
May  2  was  set  as  the  date  for  hearings 
before  the  board.  Early  that  afternoon 
representatives  of  both  the  company  and 
the  union  wired  the  Board  agreeing  to 
these  conditions. 

The  Board  then  requested  James  F. 
Dewey,  U.  S.  Conciliator  assigned  to  the 
case,  to  "proceed  with  negotiations  with 
the  General  Motors  Co.  and  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  of  America  in  an 
effort  to  secure  a  complete  settlement  or 
at  least  a  narrowing  of  the  issues  before 
the  hearing."  The  Board  also  wired 
both  the  company  and  the  union  urging 
"both  parties  to  exert  every  effort  to 
bring  these  further  negotiations  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  before  Friday  May  2. 
By  so  doing  you  will  contribute  not  only 
to  national  defense  but  to  the  relief  of 
this  willing  but  sadly  overburdened 
Board." 

Cowles  case  settled 

The  first  settlement  reached  last  week 
was  in  the  case  of  the  2-month  old  strike 
at  the  Cowles  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
The  United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO. 
had  gone  on  strike  February  27  over 
questions  of  wages,  hours,  and  the  un- 
ion's status.  The  case  was  certified  April 
5  and  hearings  were  held  April  11,  12, 
21,  and  22.  Agreement  was  reached  on 
April  22,  pending  ratification  by  the  un- 
ion. The  Board  was  notified  April  26 
that  this  ratification  had  been  made. 
The  men  were  to  return  to  work  Monday, 
April  28. 

The  second  agreement  to  return  to 
work  was  reached  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  which  was 
manufacturing  shell  parts  at  its  Buffalo 
plant.  A  strike  was  called  April  15  in- 
volving 1,500  men  and  was  certified  to 
the  Board  April  22.    The  issue  involved 
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was  the  determination  of  the  bargaining 
agency  in  the  plant.  Hearings  opened 
In  Washington  April  25  with  representa- 
tives of  the  company,  of  the  Steel  Work- 
ers' Organizing  Committee,  CIO,  and 
Federal  Labor  Union  No.  2'2518  of  the 
AFL.  The  Board  panel  April  26  made 
a  three-point  recommendation  to  the 
three  parties  involved  "with  the  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  panel  that 
these  recommendations  will  be  fol- 
lowed."   The  points  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  strike  and  picket  lines  shall  be 
called  off  forthwith. 

2.  The  company  shall  reemploy  all 
workers  employed  on  April  15,  1941, 
at  Its  Buffalo  plant,  without  discrimi- 
nation as  soon  as  possible,  insofar  as 
work  is  available  for  them. 

3.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
in  accordance  with  the  assurances 
given  to  the  National  Defense  Media- 
tion Board,  shall  promptly  investi- 
gate and,  if  appropriate,  hear  any 
petitions  or  charges  presented  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  In  such  proceedings  all 
parties  shall  cooperate  to  expedite 
hearings,  and  to  that  end  accept 
short  notice  of  such  hearings. 

The  third  agreement  to  return  to  work 
was  reached  in  the  case  of  the  17-day-old 
strike  by  the  Steel  Workers'  Organizing 


Committee,  CIO,  against  the  Birdsboro 
Steel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  of  Birds- 
boro, Pa.,  over  the  question  of  the  proper 
bargaining  agency.  The  case,  which  in- 
volved 1209  employes  was  certified  to  the 
Board  April  17,  and  set  for  a  hearing 
April  22.  However,  the  Board  was  noti- 
fied on  April  21  that  the  company,  the 
Steel  Workers'  Organizing  Committee 
and  the  independent  union  involved  had 
reached  an  agreem.ent  and  that  work 
would  be  resumed  the  next  day. 

Last  week's  fourth  settlement  was 
reached  in  the  case  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  AFL,  and  the  California 
Metal  Trades  Association.  Meetings 
with  the  Board  over  this  18-day-old  strike 
over  wages  and  overtime  pay,  were  ad- 
journed late  Friday,  April  25,  with  the 
understanding  that  direct  negotiations 
between  representatives  of  the  64  firms 
involved  and  the  imion  would  be  resumed 
in  San  Francisco,  looking  towards  an 
early  agreement.  Two  days  later  the 
Board  learned  that  these  direct  negotia- 
tions had  resulted  in  an  agreement  and 
that  the  4,000  men  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute would  return  to  work  April  28. 

A  second  strike  was  postponed  April  22 
at  the  request  of  the  Board  pending  hear- 
ings in  the  case  of  the  Kellogg  Switch- 
board &  Supply  Co.  of  Chicago,  111. 


Case 


1.  Unlfersal    Cyclops 

Steel. 

2.  Vanadium      Corpo- 

ration of  America. 

S,  Condenser  Corpo- 
ration. 

4.  International  Har- 
vester Co. 


5.  Snoqualmie  Falls 

Lumber  Co. 
9.  Allis-Chalmers 

ManufacturiuK  Co. 

7.  Seas  Shipping  Co... 

8.  Standard  Tool  Co... 

9.  CowlcsToolCo 

10.  Phelps-Dodge  Co.... 


11.  J.  Sklar  Mfg.  Co.... 

12.  Minneapolis  Moline 

Power  Implement 
Co. 

18.  California  Metal 
Trades  Associa- 
tion. 

14.  Birdsboro  Steel 
Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Co. 

16.  Arcadia  Knitting 
Mills. 

16.  Kellogg  Switchboard 

«fe  .Supply  Co. 

17.  John    A.    Hoebling 

Sons  Co. 

18.  American     Car     & 

Foundry  Co. 

19.  American  Potash  & 

Chemical  Co. 

20.  Bituminous  Coal 

an.  General  Motors 


Location 


Bridgeville,  Pa... 
Bridgcvillc.  Pa. ,, 

South  Plainfleld, 

N.J. 
Rock  Falls,  III... 
Riclimond,  Ind.. 
Chicago-Tractor . 
Chicago-McCor- 

mick. 
Snoqualmie 

Falls,  Wash. 
West  Allis.  Wis.. 

New  York  City.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio . 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.. 

Long  Island  City, 

N.  Y. 
Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Hopkins,  Minn. 
San      Francisco, 

Calif. 

Birdsboro,  Pa 


Allentown,  Pa.. 
Chicago,  111 


Trenton  and  Roe- 

bling,  N.  J. 
Buflalo  N.  Y.... 

Trona,  Calif 


Appalaohlan 

States. 
Detroit,  Mich 


Date  of  strike 


Jan.  31.. 

Feb.  10.. 

Mar.  10., 

Jan.  21.. 
Feb.  17.. 
Jan.  30.. 
Feb.  28.. 


Oct.  28, 1940 
Jan.  22 


Mar.  22.. 
Jan.  27... 
Feb.  27... 
Apr.   8... 


Apr.   4 . 

No  strike.. 

Apr.    7.... 

Apr.    4 


Apr.  3... 
Apr.  22'. 
Apr.  16.. 
Apr.  16.. 
Mar.  16. 
Apr.  2... 
C) 


Num- 
ber of 
men 


1,400 
225 

2,200 
250 

i.sm 

6, 000 

6,  500 

1,OGO 

7,800 

25 

650 

80 

1,800 

495 

2,100 


1,209 

210 

680 

6,600 

1,600 

1,300 

400,000 

160.000 


Date 
certified 
to  Board 


Mar.  27 
Mar.  27 
Mar.  27 
Mar.  27 


Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr.  9 

Apr.  15 

Apr  15 

Apr.  17 

Apr.  17 

Apr.  21 

Apr.  22 

Apr.  22 

Apr.  23 

Apr.  24 

Apr.  25 


Date  of 
back-to- 
work 
agree- 
ment 


Mar.  28 
Mar.  30 
Apr.  2 
Apr.     2 


Apr.   14 

Apr.     6 

Apr.  11 
Apr.  12 
Apr.  22 


Aor.   19 


Apr.  27 


Apr.  21 


Apr.   26 


Dat« 
issues 
settled 


Mar.  28 


Apr.     2 


Apr.   14 

Apr.     6 

Apr.  11 
Apr.  12 
Apr.   22 


Apr.   19 


Apr. 


Apr.  21 


Apr.  26 


Status 


Closed. 

Board  investi- 
gating issues. 
Closed. 

Board  investi- 
gating i.^.sues. 


Closed- 
Closed. 

Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed.. 
Meeting 

Board. 
Negotiating  di- 

rectly. 
Closed. 


with 


Closed. 


Closed 


Meeting     .\pr. 

29. 
Meeting     Apr. 

28. 
Meeting     with 

Board. 
Plant  to  reopen. 

Meeting     Apr. 
29. 
(') 


'  Postponed  at  request  of  Board. 


'  Public  recommendations  mads. 


Molybdenum  suggested  as 
possible  substitute  for  tungsten 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  substituting  molybdenum  for 
tungsten  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Metals  and  Minerals  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  the  Mate- 
rials Branch,  OPM,  it  was  announced 
April  26  . 

This  study  was  requested  by  the  Mate- 
rials Branch,  in  an  effort  to  be  prepared 
should  there  be  any  curtailment  of  im- 
ports of  tungsten.  The  United  States, 
although  a  large  producer  of  tungsten, 
normally  imports  50  percent  more  than 
it  produces,  and  while  the  present  tung- 
sten supply  is  about  enough  for  all  uses, 
a  curtailment  of  imports  would  result  in 
an  eventual  shortage.  The  United  States 
produces  most  of  the  world's  output  of 
molybdenum  and  it,  therefore,  is  more 
available  than  tungsten. 

Sources  of  supply 

China  and  Latin  America  are  the  chief 
sources  of  tungsten  ore  for  this  country. 
Other  important  foreign  producers  are 
Burma,  Portugal,  the  Malay  States,  and 
Australia. 

The  preliminary  report  submitted  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  states  that  mo- 
lybdenum high-speed  steels  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  tungsten  steels  "rather 
sweepingly  if  the  necessity  arises." 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  report  states 
that  there  will  be  places  in  which  a  sub- 
stitution of  molybdenum  high-speed 
steels  for  tungsten  steels  will  result  in  an 
impairment  of  quality.  "For  most  uses, 
however,"  the  report  adds,  "the  disloca- 
tion incident  to  substitution  will  not  be 
caused  by  the  inherent  quality  of  the 
finished  tools,  if  properly  manufactured 
and  heat  treated,  but  in  the  heat-treat- 
ment operation.  Necessity  may  force 
many  shops  to  acquire  better  heat- 
treatment  facilities." 

In  connection  with  alloy  tool  steels, 
the  report  makes  suggestions  for  sub- 
stituting molybdenum  for  tungsten  but 
warns  that  such  substitutions  "should 
be  approached  with  caution  and  usually 
only  after  trial." 

The  same  qualification  is  attached  to 
suggested  substitution  in  the  case  of  die 
steels  for  hot  working. 

Substitution  of  molybdenum  for  tung- 
sten in  valve  and  valve  insert  steel  and 
in  intake  valves  for  aircraft  engines  Is 
not  recommended  at  the  present  time. 
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PURCHASES . . . 

Compilation  of  defense  contracts  cleared 
and  awarded  April  17  through  April  23 


Defense  contracts  totaling  $412,567,925 
were  awarded  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Maritime  Commission  and  cleared  by 
the  Division  of  Purchases,  OPM,  during 
the  period  April  17  through  April  23. 

This  compares  with  $104,160,640  for 
the  previous  week  and  $166,645,661  for  the 
week  ended  April  9. 

Cleared  contracts  awarded  by  the  War 
Department  during  the  latest  period  to- 
taled $28,355,381,  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment $19,412,544,  and  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  $364,800,000. 

ORDNANCE 

War  Department 

Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
powder;  $588,087.50. 

Navy 

PoUak  Manufacturing  Co..  of  Arling- 
ton, N.  J.;  manufacture  of  items  of  ord- 
nace  equipment;  $1,156,932. 

SHIP  CONSTRUCTION 
Maritime  Commission 

Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Chester,  Pa.;  72  single-screw  high-speed, 
Commission-designed  tankers  of  16,000 
deadweight  tons;  $180,000,000. 

South  Portland  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, South  Portland,  Maine;  16  emer- 
gency cargo  carriers;  $26,400,000. 

Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  12  emergency  cargo  carriers; 
$19,800,000. 

North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C;  12  emergency  cargo  car- 
riers; $19,800,000. 

Houston  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Houston,  Tex.,  12  emergency  cargo  car- 
riers; $19,800,000. 

California  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  24  emergency  cargo 
carriers,  $39,600,000. 

Richmond  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Richmond,  Calif.;  24  emergency  cargo 
carriers;  $39,600,000. 


Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Port- 
land, Oreg.;  12  emergency  cargo  carriers; 
$19,800,000. 

CONSTRUCTION 

War  Department 

Wilaka  Construction  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  construction  of  temporary  build- 
ings and  utilities,  Windsor  Locks  Airfield, 
Conn.;  $919,000.  Three  contractors: 
Gulf  Bitulithic  Co.,  Austin  Road  Co.,  and 
Texas  Bitulithic  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  con- 
struction of  aprons,  Ellington  Field,  Tex.; 
$1,056,643.32. 

National  Builders,  Inc.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  construction  of  hospital,  Scott 
Field,  HI.;  $613,379. 

Atmospheric  Nitrogen  Corporation. 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  construction  of  electric 
generating  plant  at  Ohio  River  Ordnance 
Plant,  West  Henderson,  Ky.;  $1,100,001. 

Fianceschi  Construction  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  construction  buildings, 
Bakersfield,  Calif.;  $909,200. 

Ford  J.  Twaits  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
construct  temporary  buildings,  Mather 
Field,  Calif.;  $1,311,015 

Four  contractors:  Whittenburg  Con- 
struction Co.,  Struck  Construction  Co., 
Highland  Co.,  Inc.,  and  George  M.  Eady 
Co.,  all  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  additional 
housing,  hospital  and  water  supply  fa- 
cilities for  the  armored  force  at  Ft.  Knox, 
Ky.;  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices. Havens  &  Emerson,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
$3,736,735. 

i  Goodyear  Aircraft  Corporation,  a  sub- 
sidiai-y  of  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio;  new  plant  facilities  for 
production  of  wings  and  control  surfaces 
in  connection  with  aircraft  expansion 
program;  $3,642,280.  (Defense  Plant 
Corporation  agreement) . 

Navy 

Thomas  O'Connor  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  storehouse  for  shipbuilding 
materials  at  navy  yard,  Boston.  Mass.; 
$700,000. 

!  Three  contractors:  Goode  Construc- 
tion Corporation.  Blythe  Brothers  Co., 
Harrison-Wright  Co..  Charlotte,  N.  C; 
construction  of  Marine  Corps  Training 


Facilities  at  Marine  Barracks,  New  River, 
N.  C;  $13,000,000. 

MacDougald  Construction  Co.,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C;  construction  of  shipbuilding 
drydock  at  the  navy  yard,  Charleston; 
$2,465,000. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 
War  Department 

Mack  Manufacturing  Corporation, 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.;  transmission 
control  differentials  and  drive  assemblies 
for  use  in  tanks;  $9,907,427. 

Mack  Manufacturing  Corporation, 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.;  expansion  of 
plants  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Plainfleld,  N.  J.;  $282,000.  (Emer- 
gency Plant  Facility  agreement.) 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Chevrolet 
Division,  Detroit,  Mich.;  IJ^-ton  cargo 
trucks;  $4,289,613.66. 

Navy 

Walworth  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  fit- 
tings, tube,  and  pipe  flanges;  $1,500,000. 

Edward  G.  Budd  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  inner  smoke  pipe;  $590,612. 

•    •    • 

Cost  of  bread  for  Army 
in  some  cases  too  high 

Cooperation  of  the  American  baking 
Industry  in  supplying  United  States  sol- 
diers with  the  best  possible  bread  at  a 
reasonable  cost  while  the  Army  is  com- 
pleting its  own  baking  facilities  is  being 
sought  and  obtained,  Donald  M.  Nelson. 
Director  of  Purchases,  OPM,  said  April  24. 

Some  Ai'my  forts  and  camps  have  their 
own  bakeries,  and  baking  facilities  are 
being  installed  in  others.  In  the  mean- 
time, Mr.  Nelson  pointed  out,  a  large 
quantity  of  bread  must  be  bought  from 
commercial  bakeries,  and  some  will  con- 
tinue to  be  bought  even  after  the  new 
camp  bakeries  go  into  operation.  Each 
soldier  eats  about  half  a  pound  of  bread 
per  day. 

Appeal  to  bakers 

A  study  of  bread  sales  to  Army  camps 
in  seven  States,  where  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  new  soldiers 
are  in  training,  has  just  been  made  by 
Tom  Smith,  special  adviser  on  baked 
goods  to  the  subsistence  branch  of  the 
Division  of  Purchases. 

Although  the  quality  of  bread  being 
supplied  the  camps  is  good,  Mr.  Smith 
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reported  to  Mr.  Nelson,  in  some  instances 
the  cost  is  unsatisfactory.  Efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  adjust  this  situation 
so  that  all  of  the  Army's  bread  can  be 
bought  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

Mr.  Smith  has  written  to  all  bakers 
who  bid  on  Army  bread  purchases, 
urging  them  to  go  over  their  cost  items 
carefully  and  then  to  discuss  possible 
savings  with  the  Camp  Quartermasters 
who  do  the  buying.  Where  savings  can 
be  made  through  changes  in  specifica- 
tions and  methods  of  delivery,  the  bakers 
have  been  assured  that  the  Army  ofBcers 
will  be  receptive  to  any  helpful  sugges- 
tions. 

"The  baking  industry  has  an  impor- 
tant part  to  play  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram," Mr.  Nelson  said.  "It  is  essential 
that  the  Army  be  able  to  get  good  bread 
and  that  it  get  it  at  the  most  economical 
cost." 

*    *    * 

Price  and  purchasing  activities 
of  defense  coordinated 

Full  coordination  of  activities  of  the 
OfiBce  of  Price  Administration  and  Civil- 
ian Supply  and  the  Purchasing  Division 
of  the  OfBce  of  Production  Management 
has  been  arranged  by  the  executives  cf 
the  two  organizations. 

Issue  joint  statement 

Leon  Henderson,  Administrator  of 
OPACS,  and  Donald  M.  Nelson,  OP^.I 
Director  of  Purchases,  April  23  issued  a 
joint  statement  of  principles  to  govern 
relations  between  the  two  agencies. 

In  identical  memoranda  to  their  staff 
members,  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Nel- 
son stated  that  they  are  in  complete 
agreement  on  policies  and  objectives,  and 
said  that  duplication  of  activities  and 
efforts  of  the  agencies  would  be  avoided. 

Working  agreements  outlined 

Working  agreements  between  the 
agencies  will  include  the  following  points : 

The  Division  of  Purchases  v/111  Inform 
OPACS  of  the  procurement  plans  and 
proposals  of  Government  purchasing 
agencies  and  departments  coming  within 
its  scope  which  might  influence  price  sta- 
bility or  affect  the  supply  of  goods  for 
civilians. 

Recommendations  which  OPACS  may 
make  In  regard  to  such  plans  will  be 
made  through  the  D;v:sion  of  Purchases. 

OPACS  will  keep  the  Division  of  Pur- 
chases Informed  of  all  price  investiga- 


178  Certificates  of  Necessity  for  plant 
expansion  issued  to  156  corporations 
from  April  1  through  April  15 


A  total  of  178  Certificates  of  Necessity 
were  issued  to  156  corporations  from 
April  1  through  April  15,  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission  an- 
nounced. Tliese  certificates  were  issued 
in  connection  with  the  construction  and 
acquisition  of  new  plant  and  manufac- 
turing facilities,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  was  $36,519,000. 

This  brings  the  total  issued  up  to 
April  15  to  1,302,  and  the  number  of  cor- 
porations to  1,125.  The  cost  of  facihties 
covered  to  date  was  estimated  at  $878,- 
942.000. 

A  compilation  of  firms  for  the  first  half 
of  April,  and  estimated  cost  of  facilities, 
follows: 

Acme  Cotton  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.:   surgical  dressings;   $20,000. 

Aeroquip  Corporation,  Jackson,  Mich.; 
self-sealing  couplings  and  hose  fittings; 
$150,000. 

American  Locomotive  Co.,  New  York,  N. 
Y.;  Diesel  engines  and  parts;  $228,000. 

American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago,  111.; 
steel  castings,  forgings  and  machine  work; 
$97,000. 

Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  asbestos  shipboard  cable;  $13,000. 

The  Arkansas  City  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Arkan- 
eas   City,   Kans.;    storage   of  grain;    $180,000. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway 
Co.,  Topeka,  Kans.;  transportation;  $2,000. 

The  Atlantic  Foundry  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio; 
iron  and  steel  casting  molds;   $71,000. 

Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  muni- 
tions;  $11,000. 

Auto-Ordnance  Corporation,  Bridgeport. 
Conn.;  munitions,  gun  parts  and  accessories; 
$3,000. 

The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  water  tube  steam  boilers  and  parts; 
$366,000. 

Balloffet  Dies  &  Nozzle  Co.,  Inc.,  Gutten- 
berg,  N.  J.;  diamond  wire  drawing  dies; 
$3,000. 

The  Barrett  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  trans- 
portation of  anhydrous  ammonia;  $173,000.    . 

Bath  Iron  Works  Corporation,  Bath, 
Maine;  destroyers;  $100,000. 


Bay  State  Abrasive  Products,  Wcstboro, 
Mass.;  grinding  wheels  and  other  abrasive 
products;   $60,000. 

Bendix  Aviation  Corporation,  South  Bend, 
Ind.;  flying  instruments,  airplane  parts  and 
accessories;   $498,000. 

Blrdsboro  Steel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Birdsboro,  Pa.;  ship  castings  and  presses; 
$49,000. 

Blackhawk  Manufacturing  Co.,  West  Allls, 
Wis.;  Jack  assemblies;  $76,000. 

Boeing  Airplane  Co.  (Stearman  Airplane 
Div.),  Wichita,  Kans.;  factory  maintenance 
and  truck  garage  service;  $14,000. 

Brewer  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.; 
ship  repairs;   $122,000. 

The  Brown  Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
hardened  and  ground  steel  products;  $12,000. 

Edgar  E.  Brousius,  Inc.,  Sharpsburg,  Pa.; 
forgings,  tool  steels,  pig  iron  and  dlesel 
engine  parts;   $20,000. 

The  Buckeye  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  grey  iron  and  semisteel  castings; 
$13,000. 

Edward  G.  Eudd  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  cargo  trucks  and  reconnaissance  bodies; 
$464,000. 

Budd  Wheel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  shells, 
automotive  wheels  and  hubs;  $94,000. 

The  Burgess  Co.,  Inc.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.; 
projectiles:  $65,000. 

Burrus  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.  of  Oklahoma, 
Kingfisher,  Okla.;  storage  of  grain;  $148,000. 

Busch-Sulzer  Bros. — Diesel  Engine  Co., 
St.  Louis.  Mo.;  diesel  propelling  machinery 
and  diesel  driven  generators;  $215,000. 

The  Canton  Drop  Forging  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Can- 
ton, Ohio;   forgings  for  aircraft;   $558,000. 

Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation  (Mingo 
Works,  Mingo  Junction,  Ohio),  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  armor  and  special  steel  for  naval  vessels; 
$2,071,000. 

Central  Ohio  Steel  Products  Co.,  Galion, 
Ohio;  cargo,  troop,  and  transport  bodies; 
$47,000. 

Chicago  Grain  Corporation,  Chicago,  111.; 
storage  of  grain;  $442,000. 

The  Cincinnati  Planer  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  metal  planers,  double  housing  open- 
side  and  vertical  boring  mills;  $154,000. 

Cleveland  Builders  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  wet  mix  concrete;  $100,000. 

The  Cleveland  Graphite  Bronze  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  airplane  engine  parts;   $87,000. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  steel  castings;  $17,000. 

(.Continued  on  page  17) 


tions  and  proposed  regulations  which 
might  influence  procurement  for  defense. 

The  Division  of  Purchases  will  not  clear 
proposed  contracts  in  which  the  prices 
do  not  conform  to  regulations  set  by 
OPACS,  unless  OPACS  approves  such 
contracts. 

All  facilities  and  Information  of  each 
agency  will  be  made  avaOable  to  the 
other,  and  staff  members  will  consult 
freely  on  matters  coming  within  the 
range  of  their  activity. 

Each  agency  will  appoint  a  liaison 
ofBcer  to  maintain  close  contact  and  to 
facilitate  consultation  with  the  other 
agency. 


Additional  lumber  will  be 
purchased  for  Army  building 

Lumber  buying  for  Army  Quartermas- 
ter construction  projects  will  be  resumed 
in  the  near  future  with  the  purchase 
of  approximately  20  million  feet  of  lum- 
ber for  new  buildings  at  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks, Mo.,  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director 
of  Purchases,  OPM,  announced  April  24. 

Although  no  new  cantonments  are 
in  prospect,  Mr.  Nelson  explained  that 
additional  construction  for  existing  proj- 
ects wiU  require  close  to  150  million  board 
feet. 
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HOUSING . . . 

President  approves  construction 
of  4,470  additional  dwelling  units 


President  Roosevelt  has  approved  con- 
struction with  public  funds  of  an  addi- 
tional 4,470  dwelling  units  for  the  families 
of  Industrial  workers  and  the  enlisted 
personnel  upon  the  recommendation  of 
C.  P.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of  Defense 
Housing. 

Spread  over  10  States 

The  localities  and  the  number  of  units 
which  will  be  constructed  with  public 
funds  under  the  coordinated  defense 
housing  program  are  as  follows:  Vallejo, 
Calif.,  1600;  New  London,  Conn.,  300; 
Macon,  Ga.,  465;  Rockford,  111.,  80; 
Kingsbury-LaPorte,  Ind.,  400;  Burling- 
ton, Iowa,  3T5;  Rolla-Waynesville,  Mo., 
600;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  300;  Jackson-Milan- 
Humboldt,  Tenn.,  300:  and  Dumas,  Tex., 
50. 

These  homes  for  defense  workers 
designated  for  construction  by  public 
agencies  will  be  biiilt  with  funds  provided 
under  the  $150,000,000  Lanham  Appro- 
priation Act.  They  will  be  allocated  for 
construction  to  various  agencies  by  the 
Federal  Works  Agency. 

50  units  for  Key  West 

In  addition.  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
proved construction  of  50  dwelling  units 
for  Key  West,  Pla.,  to  be  built  with  funds 
provided  for  under  the  Army  and  Navy 
Appropriation  Act.  The  Navy  was  des- 
ignated as  the  constiTiction  agency.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  50  additional 
units  in  Key  West  could  be  provided  for 
by  private  enterprise. 

Defense  precipitates  need 

In  his  letter  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Palmer  stated  that  the  reasons  upon 
which  the  Government  housing  pro- 
grams are  based  vary  to  some  extent  in 
each  case  but  generally  could  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

"National  defense  activities  in  the  lo- 
cality have  caused  a  sudden  and  im- 
mediate need  for  the  number  of  dwelling 
units  indicated  for  occupancy  by  per- 
sons of  limited  incomes  engaged  in  na- 
tional defense  activity.  Such  need 
cannot  be  provided  for  by  private  capital, 
either  because  the  extent  thereof  is  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  normal  building  in 


the  area,  or  the  continuance  of  need  is 
so  imcertain  or  the  rentals  so  limited 
that  private  capital  cannot  afford  to 
take  the  risks  involved." 

Demountable  housing  included 

The  letter  also  pointed  out  that  in  the 
case  of  four  communities  specific  recom- 
mendations had  been  made  for  the  use 
of  demountable  construction,  with  the 
Navy  suggested  as  the  construction 
agency  in  one  locality.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  such  construction  was  deemed 
particularly  important  in  the  case  of 
1,600  units  at  Vallejo,  Calif.;  100  units 
at  Jackson-Milan-Humboldt,  Tenn.;  200 
units  at  Kingsbury-LaPorte,  Ind.;  and 
600  units  at  Rolla-Waynesville,  Mo. 

Augment  by  private  construction 

In  addition  it  was  recommended  that 
7,100  dwelling  units  could  be  provided  by 
private  enterprise  in  the  following  lo- 
calities for  which  public  construction  was 
designated:  Vallejo,  Calif.,  1,800  units; 
New  London,  Conn.,  100  units;  Macon, 
Ga.,  500  units,  150  of  which  would  be 
built  by  the  Defense  Homes  Corporation; 
Kingsbury-LaPorte,  Ind.,  150  units; 
Burlington,  Iowa,  450  units;  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  4,000  units;  Milan,  Tenn.,  100  units. 


Temporary  housing  facilities 
approved  for  6  communities 

President  Roosevelt  yesterday  approved 
a  temporary  shelter  program  to  apply 
to  six  defense  communities,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Coordinator  C.  P. 
Palmer.  The  shelter  will  be  demountable 
dormitories  for  single  workers  and  trail- 
ers for  families  and  will  be  used  only  until 
such  time  as  more  permanent  housing 
can  be  built. 

The  areas,  with  the  number  of  units 
to  be  provided  are:  Aberdeen,  Md.,  200; 
AUentown-Bethlehem,  Pa.,  160;  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  572;  Norfolk-Portsmouth, 
248;  Vallejo,  Calif.,  726. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  will 
be  the  managing  agency. 


Akron,  Ohio,  will  have  300 
new  defense  dwelling  units 

Way  was  cleared  for  construction  of 
300  dwelling  imits  for  families  of  indus- 
trial workers  at  Akron,  Ohio,  April  25, 
by  Coordinator  C.  P.  Palmer. 

In  a  letter  to  John  M.  Carmody,  Mr. 
Palmer  asked  the  Federal  Works  Admin- 
istrator to  proceed  with  the  projected 
housing  program  which  was  approved  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  February  3,  1941. 

The  letter  stated:  "As  a  result  of  the 
location  of  additional  defense  plants  in 
Akron  and  the  resulting  increased  influx 
of  labor,  we  believe  that  the  local  build- 
ing industry  is  not  able  to  meet  the  entire 
defense  housing  need." 

Industrial  activity  increases 

In  a  special  locality  program  report 
prepared  by  the  Division  of  Defense 
Housing  Coordination  on  January  30  it 
was  pointed  out  that  employment  in 
Akron  was  expected  to  increase  due  to 
defense  contracts  awarded  to  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  the  Goodyear 
Aircraft  Corporation,  and  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

The  WPA,  in  a  survey  completed  this 
month,  estimated  a  0.9  percent  vacancy 
in  habitable  dwellings  for  rent  in  Akron. 

With  increasing  industrial  activity  it 
was  predicted  that  labor  would  have  to 
be  imported,  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  amount  of  private  construction  has 
not  been  of  sufficient  volume  to  meet  the 
expected  demand. 

•    •    • 

MILITARY  MAPS  REVISED 

Topographic  maps  of  some  of  the  most 
vital  areas  in  the  coastal  and  border  de- 
fense plans  of  the  United  States  are 
now  being  revised  for  tactical  uses  by 
WPA  workers  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Howard 
O.  Hunter,  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Works  Projects,  has  announced. 

Covering  an  area  aggregating  over 
200,000  square  miles  along  the  eastern 
seaboard,  the  Great  Lakes  States,  the 
Mexican  border,  and  the  West  coast,  the 
maps  will  show  natural  and  artificial 
features  of  the  landscape  on  a  scale  of 
approximately  one  inch  to  the  mile. 
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Contracts  for  3,428  dwelling  units 
awarded  for  week  ended  April  19 


Construction  contracts  were  awarded 
for  3,428  new  dwelling  units  for  defense 
workers  and  enlisted  personnel  the  week 
ended  April  19,  Coordinator  C.  F.  Palmer 
has  announced. 

The  Public  Buildings  Administration 
assigned  contracts  for  665  units  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va.;  300,  Canton,  Ohio;  300,  Mus- 
kegon, Mich.;  200,  Sidney,  N.  Y.;  200, 
Titusville,  Pa.;  100,  Hinesville,  Ga.;  400, 
Wichita,  Kans.;  150,  Ogden,  Utah;  and 
75  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  for  the  week 
ended  April  19.  For  the  same  period, 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
awarded  contracts  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
for  300  units;  Orange,  Tex.,  200;  and 
Newport,  R.  I.,  538. 

Total  contract  awards 

The  number  of  contracts  now  awarded 
has  reached  a  total  of  51,915  units  in  112 
localities  of  44  States  and  Territories; 
32,295  of  this  number  are  for  civilian 
workers  and  19,620  are  for  the  married 
enlisted  personnel. 

Of  the  1,336  dwelling  units  completed 
the  week  ended  April  19.  478  are  located 
on  the  West  Coast,   192  in  the  Middle 


West,  and  666  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Seven  hundred  and  ninety-four 
of  the  units  in  these  widely  separated 
areas  are  for  civilian  industrial  workers, 
and  542  for  the  married  enlisted  Der- 
sonnel. 

Vallejo,  Calif.,  was  in  the  lead,  report- 
ing 384  newly  completed  units  built  by 
the  Navy  for  civilian  industrial  workers. 
The  United  States  Housing  Authority 
reported  the  completion  of  178  units  at 
Portsmouth,  Va.;  92,  Columbus,  Ga.;  36, 
Newport  News,  Va.;  94,  Bremerton, 
Wash.;  and  18  at  Norfolk,  Va.  The  Navy 
reported  newly  constructed  units  at  Jack- 
sonville, Pla.,  200;  Norfolk,  Va.,  130; 
Indianhead,  Md.,  83;  Great  Lakes,  III., 
100;  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  2.  Nineteen 
dwelling  units  were  completed  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  by  the  Defense  Homes  Cor- 
poration the  week  ended  April  19. 

As  of  April  19,  8,097  units  had  been 
completed  in  30  localities  of  17  States 
and  Territories.  The  number  of  family 
dwelling  units  for  which  funds  have  been 
allocated  under  the  coordinated  defense 
housing  program  stood  at  a  total  of 
72,953. 


STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  DEFENSE  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION  APRIL  19,  1941 


Number  of  States  and  Territories 

Number  of  localities 

Number  of  projects 

Number  of  family  dwelling  units  (regular) 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense 

industry 

Civilian    industrial    workers   in    Government 

plants 

Other  civilians,  employed  by  the  Army  and 

Navy -.- _ 

Married  enlisted  personnel 

Number  of  family  dwelling  units  (trailers) 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense 

industry _ 

Civilian   industrial   workers  in    Government 

plants 

Number  of  units  for  single  persons 


Funds  allocated 


Apr.  19 


72, 


Apr.  12 


13, 026 


47 

130 

280 

72,  953 

23,980 

13,026 


Contracts  awarded 


Apr.  19 


44 

112 

182 

51,915 

14,  723 

10,  611 


Apr.  12 


43 

103 

169 

48,  487 

12,823 

10,286 


Completed 


Apr.  19 


949 
998 
035 


1,835 


2on 

i.  34.5 


9,949 
25,998 
2.035 

7,061 
19,  620 
1.859 

6,398 
18,980 
1.859 

1,835 

1,659 

1,659 

200 
5,345 

200 
3,801 

200 
3,601 

32 
8,097 


1,727 
1,827 


1,383 
3,160 


Apr.  12 


15 

27 

29 

6,761 

1,691 

1,166 

1,286 
2,618 


Use  of  contract  service  urged 

Appealing  to  manufacturers  to  help 
the  defense  program  and  themselves  by 
making  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the 
Defense  Contract  Service,  OPM  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  explaining  how  to  use 
that  Service,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Production  Division.  The  Service  has 
set  up  36  field  offices  over  the  country 
to  help  the  Army  and  Navy  enlist  every 
suitable  factory  in  defense  production. 

"Only  that  way  can  we  make  more 
weapons  now  for  the  defenders  of  de- 
mocracy," the  pamphlet  points  out.  "It 
Is  the  only  way  to  get  out  the  additional 


orders  that  are  in  the  making.  They 
must  be  flUed  in  record  time." 

The  publication  directs  manufacturers 
who  believe  they  have  machine  tools  and 
other  equipment  suitable  for  defense 
production  to  write  or  visit  the  Defense 
Contract  Service  ofBce  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  or  branch  bank  for  the 
region  in  which  they  reside.  It  asks  that 
listed. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  De- 
fense Contract  Service,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Division  of  Information,  OfiBce 
of  Emergency  Management,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Conservation  Unit  will  serve 
as  clearing  house  for  manu- 
facturers and  merchandisers 

The  Unit  of  Conservation  OPM,  an- 
nounced April  25  that  it  would  undertake 
to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  informa- 
tion for  manufacturers  and  merchan- 
disers on  the  materials  situation  and 
methods  of  conservation. 

Robert  E.  McConnell,  chief  of  the  Unit, 
said  he  would  be  glad  to  pass  along  to 
manufacturers  and  merchandisers,  upon 
request,  all  the  public  information  he 
has  available  bearing  on  their  particular 
materials  problems.  This  will  include 
reports  made  to  him  for  this  purpose  by 
other  manufacturers  and  merchandisers, 
data  compiled  by  the  OPM,  and  sug- 
gestions made  by  a  special  committee  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

•  •    • 

Bauxite  supplies  .  .  . 

(.Continued  from  page  3) 

ite  production  can  be  multiplied  three- 
fold in  2  months  and  fivefold  in  4  months, 
with  little  new  equipment  beyond  that 
already  at  the  mines  or  in  construction, 
the  OPM  section  said.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  increased  production  could 
be  obtained  by  merely  changing  opera- 
tions from  the  one-shift  per  day  basis  to 
a  three-shift  basis.  If  shipping  were  not 
available,  the  load  could  be  shifted  on 
to  American  producers  without  delay. 

Sufficient  domestic  and  South  Ameri- 
can supplies  of  bauxite  appear  to  be  avail- 
able to  meet  the  greatly  expanded  alumi- 
num production  program  required  by  the 
defense  effort,  the  Section  concluded. 

The  ore  reserves  in  Arkansas  are  very 
limited.  If  all  of  the  present  demands 
were  focused  on  Arkansas,  the  entire 
Arkansas  supply  would  last  only  a  very 
few  years. 

*  •    • 

Group  resources  .  .  . 

(.Continued  from  page  3) 

the  Defense  Contract  Service  will  have 
full  cooperation  of  the  technical,  com- 
mercial, and  financial  experts  now  mak- 
ing up  its  general  staff. 

As  one  of  many  duties,  Peter  R.  Ne- 
hemkis,  Jr.,  special  assistant  to  Mr.  Me- 
hornay,  has  been  dealing  with  a  number 
of  projects  in  the  group  participation 
field.  He  will  work  closely  with  Mr. 
Townsend. 
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Positive  action  needed  for  defense  success; 
York,  Pennsylvania,  program  cited 


Addressing  the  Virginia  State  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  convention  at 
Danville,  Va.,  April  19,  Samuel  E.  Neel, 
attorney,  General  Counsel's  ofBce,  OPM, 
stated  in  part: 

The  theme  of  your  convention  is 
"Americanism  and  Defense,"  and  it  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  if  we  do  not  rediscover 
and  redefine  what  the  word  "Democracy" 
means  in  our  minds ;  if  we  do  not  restore 
that  which  kept  hungry,  wet  men  going 
at  Valley  Forge;  what  led  others  on  gladly 
into  the  dark  and  bloody  ground;  what 
settled  the  prairies  and  forded  the  rivers, 
and  if  we  do  not  translate  that  meaning 
into  action,  then  we,  as  a  free  people,  will 
perish  and  the  visions  of  Monticello,  and 
the  Thirteen  States  and  the  Gettysburg 
Address  will  hang  as  trophies  in  the  halls 
of  the  dictators. 

Philosophy  of  scepticism 

You  and  I  are  of  the  same  generation. 
Not  many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  have 
been  aware  in  1914-18  of  the  song  that 
filled  men's  hearts  and  the  beliefs  that 
fed  their  spirits.  But  by  the  twenties  we 
had  inquiring  minds  and,  unfortunately, 
a  willingness  to  accept  the  philosophy  of 
scepticism,  and  doubt  and  confusion 
which  was  spooned  to  us  by  agile  teach- 
ers. Science  was  reality.  Yes;  and  the 
material  things  of  life.  We  would  drink 
In  as  dogma  that  men  were  motivated 
for  personal  gain,  with  seldom  a  ques- 
tioning thought.  And  we  were  quick  to 
reject  with  equal  facility  words  whose 
significance  lay  in  their  positive  quali- 
ties; words  which  had  no  referent  in  the 
purely  physical  world  about  us;  words 
which  relied  for  their  meaning  upon  tra- 
dition and  forgotten  ideals  and  simple 
beliefs. 

"Patriotism?"    "What's  in  it  for  me?" 

"Truth,  Goodness,  Beauty?"  "Don't 
be  a  Christer!" 

"America's  Greatness  and  Future?" 
"America's  60  Families!" 

This  was  the  then  current  American- 
ism. Its  only  belief  was  its  unbelief.  Its 
only  force  was  its  fear.  Its  only  future 
was  its  past. 

Democracy  of  the  early  settlers 

It  was  not  always  so.  It  was  not  so 
when  the  Conestoga  wagons  were  lined 
up  in  Independence,  Mo.,  with  their 
whifBetrees  facing  west.  It  was  not  so 
when  a  cloth  and  wire  crate  was  rising 
from  the  dunes  at  Kitty  Hawk. 


Listen  to  Archibald  MacLeish — 
"Three  generations  back — the  Ameri- 
cans had  no  questions  about  democracy. 
They  had  a  job  to  do.  They  had  the 
toughest  job  a  people  ever  undertook— 
the  job  of  clearing  and  settling  and 
tying  together  with  ships  and  roads  and 
rails  and  words  and  names  the  largest 
area  ever  lived  on  as  a  single  social  unit 
by  any  nation  at  any  time.  They  had 
the  job  of  creating  on  an  undiscovered 
continent  a  country  where  a  hundred 
million  men  could  live  in  freedom  from 
the  rest,  and  from  each  other  *  *  * 
"And  while  they  had  that  job  to  do 
they  asked  no  questions.  They  knew 
what  Democracy  was.  They  knew  what 
they  were,  too.  They  were  the  smartest, 
toughest,  luckiest,  leanest,  all-around 
knowingest  nation  on  God's  green  earth. 
Their  way  of  living  was  the  handsomest 
way  of  living  human  beings  had  ever  hit 
on.  Their  institutions  were  the  institu- 
tions history  had  been  waiting  for.  If 
you  had  told  them  anyone  else  had  a 
harder  hold  on  the  earth  than  they  had, 
or  anyone  else  believed  in  himself  more 
than  they  believed  in  themselves,  they 
would  have  laughed  in  your  face.  And 
gone  on  with  their  working." 

New  problems 

This  is  what  we  must  recover.  Our 
problems  are  not  the  same,  nor  will  our 
means  to  achieve  our  ends  be  the  same. 
New  times  demand  new  minds  and  fresh 
vigor.  We  do  not  have  a  desire  to  return 
to  the  "good  old  days,"  but  a  desire  to 
meet  the  hour  and  whatever  it  may  bring 
with  an  ancient  strength  of  spirit. 

Positive  action 

What  we  shall  need  is  to  translate  our 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  into  a  positive  pro- 
gram of  action.  We  must  gear  our  in- 
dustrial effort  to  our  needs,  and  we  must 
make  our  machine  produce  as  effectively 
and  efficiently  as  humanly  possible. 
Time  is  of  the  essence.  One  airplane 
today  may  be  worth  a  dozen  a  year  hence. 
The  price  of  being  late  is  much  too  costly 
to  be  considered. 

The  York  plan 

Let's  come  down  to  earth.  Here  is  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done: 

York,  Pa.,  has  about  57,000  people. 
No  one  line  of  manufactui'ing  dominates 
the  industrial  outlook.    The  largest  fac- 


tory in  York  today  has  only  1,800  em- 
ployees and  the  second  largest  is  the 
York  Safe  &  Lock  Company  which  nor- 
mally has  about  450  workers.  York 
County  has  about  248  plants. 

The  most  distinguishing  thing  about 
York,  however,  is  that  it  is  a  community 
of  home-owned  industries,  many  of  whose 
citizens  have  a  developed  sense  of  civic 
responsibility  which  also  extends  to 
national  affairs.  Thus,  early  in  July  1940, 
a  number  of  citizens  under  the  leadership 
of  William  S.  Shipley,  chairman  of  the 
York  Ice  Machinery  Corporation,  became 
uneasy  over  the  state  of  American  readi- 
ness. Par  too  many  people,  Mr.  Shipley 
thought,  still  had  an  outlook  going  back 
to  the  time  when  we  were  at  war  against 
England. 

This  group  of  York  citizens  thought 
that  the  time  was  near  when  America 
would  have  to  put  every  ounce  of  its 
strength  into  the  defense  effort,  and  they 
believed  that  we  should  be  searching  out 
and  preparing  to  utilize  all  those  scat- 
tered and  partly  idle  reserves  of  machin- 
ery and  manpower  which  could,  in  an 
emergency,  be  drawn  upon  to  speed 
defense. 

Survey  of  facilities 

Thus,  on  July  1,  1940,  the  York  Manu- 
facturers Association  appointed  Mr.  Ship- 
ley and  three  other  officers  of  other  com- 
panies as  members  of  a  defense  program 
committee.  The  committee  did  not  have 
any  staff  and  everybody  served  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  The  committee's  plan  was 
to  survey  the  manufacturing  facilities  in 
the  York  area  and  to  have  the  manufac- 
turers collaborate  in  setting  up  a  pool  of 
unused  equipment  so  that  each  member 
of  the  pool  could  bid  more  boldly  on 
defense  work. 

As  a  result  of  this  survey,  much  to  the 
committee's  surprise,  they  found  1,400 
machine  tools  in  180  plants.  Among  the 
industries  which  did  not  make  metal 
products  but  nevertheless  had  machine 
tools  were  those  manufacturing  cement, 
biscuits,  artificial  teeth,  roofing  material, 
paper  board,  bond  paper,  ribbons,  hosiery, 
tapestry,  tape,  and  shoes.  A  very  excel- 
lent machine  tool  was  found  in  a  caramel 
factory  which  built  its  own  machines. 

The  fu'st  inquiry  made  of  these  con- 
cerns— which  was  done  by  personal  con- 
tact rather  than  by  letter — did  not  even 
ask  the  various  companies  whether  or 
not  their  machine  tools  would  be  avail- 
able for  use  by  others.  The  committee 
thought  that  too  many  of  the  companies 
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might  automatically  have  said  that  they 
were  using  the  tools  themselves. 

Double  shifts  for  tools 

But  by  February  the  committee  did  send 
letters  around  asking  all  concerns  to  what 
extent  their  equipment  would  be  avail- 
able. Practically  all  of  the  companies 
responded  with  various  suggestions,  such 
as,  that  their  own  companies  might  use 
the  tools  during  the  day  and  others  might 
use  them  at  night. 

The  next  thing  the  committee  did  was 
to  find  out  what  the  available  supply  of 
skilled  labor  was.  They  made  surveys 
of  bus  drivers  and  workers  in  stores  to 
find  out  which  among  them  had  mechan- 
ical experience.  They  were  surprised  to 
find  substantial  numbers  of  skilled  em- 
ployees. After  they  had  completed  the 
survey  they  then  approached  the  em- 
ployers of  such  persons  to  see  if  they 
would  agree  to  release  such  men  for 
defense  work  and  obligate  themselves  to 
take  such  men  back  when  their  defense 
jobs  were  finished. 

Union  support 

Then  the  committee  sought  out  the 
support  of  the  unions.  The  union  men 
had  never  been  in  the  Manufacturers' 
Association.  The  York  Ice  Machinery 
Corporation  is  itself  an  open  shop  but 
the  committee  asked  the  APL  president 
to  get  together  the  business  agents  of  all 
the  local  unions.  This  was  done  and  16 
union  men  met  the  manufacturers  across 
the  table.  They  agreed  to  work  together 
to  make  possible  the  supplying  of  defense 
industries  with  needed  labor. 

Then  the  committee  invited  300  York 
citizens  to  a  noonday  meeting  which  was 
addressed  by  an  out-of-town  guest  who 
spoke  of  the  defense  program  in  general. 
The  committee  invited  the  Rotary  Club 
and  other  civic  organizations  to  partici- 
pate. It  asked  for  support  from  the  doc- 
tors, the  lawyers,  and  the  ministers. 

Subcontracting  psychology 

What  the  committee  was  trying  to  do 
was  develop  a  subcontracting  psychology. 
The  result  of  their  work  is  astounding. 
Altogether,  34  York  companies  have  been 
drawn  into  defense  work  as  prime  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  or  both.  The 
total  value  of  the  orders  obtained  had  by 
February  reached  $30,000,000.  The  York 
Safe  &  Lock  Co.  has  become  a  prime  con- 
tractor for  some  17  or  18  different  types 
of  equipment — all  on  competitive  bids. 

What  has  been  done  in  York  can  be 
duplicated  in  thousands  of  small  cities  in 
Virginia  and  the  United  States.  What 
it  takes  is  energy  and  enthusiasm.  It 
takes  what  Junior  Chambers  have  to 
give.    Here,  I  suggest,  is  a  very  practical 


subject  for  discussion  at  your  convention, 
a  practical  way  In  which  you  all  can  help. 

Asking  whether  the  American  people 
are  willing  to  admit  that  the  philosophy 
of  Nazism  is  stronger  than  the  courage 
of  a  free  people,  Mr.  Neel  stated: 

No!  We  deny  that  implication  with  all 
the  strength  that  is  in  us.  But  while 
denying  it  we  must  affirm  and  define 
"Democracy."  For  it  is  that  word  which 
we  must  defend.  We  have  been  born 
under  it.  We  have  broadcast  it  through- 
out the  world  as  our  way  of  life.  We 
stand  or  fall  by  the  word's  significance. 

Is  it  then  what  our  enemies  would 
have  us  believe?  Is  Democracy  merely  a 
system  of  increased  corporate  earnings — 
and  a  new  automobile  every  year — and 
the  best  damn  Coney  Island  in  the 
world — and  bigger  and  better  deodor- 
ants— and  the  24-hour  blattings  of  the 
radio?  If  Democracy  is  this — just  an 
accumuation  of  machines  and  money, 
why  then  let  our  stock  piles  rust  and  our 
shipways  decay,  for  we  will  not  need 
them.  For  such  a  cause  men  will  not 
fight. 

But  if  Democracy  is  what  it  meant  to 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  or  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac;  if  it  is  the  spirit 
of  '76  and  the  belief  in  freedom  from  op- 
pression and  the  right  to  live  in  peace 
and  the  integrity  of  man's  promise  and 
"certain  inalienable  rights,  among  those 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness," 
if  that  is  Democracy — and  I  believe  it  is — 
then  it  is  a  cause  for  which  men  will  fight. 
And  it  and  those  believing  in  it  will 
triumph  and  endure  and  live. 

•    •    • 

Hillman-Committee  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
15,000  planes  must  be  delivered  by  Octo- 
ber 31, 1941,  with  an  even  greater  number 
to  follow  within  the  next  12  months. 
When  the  job  began,  in  June  1940,  only 
117,000  workers  were  employed  by  the 
final  assemblers  of  airplanes,  engines,  and 
propellers. 

On  January  first,  this  year,  the  num- 
ber had  risen  to  185,000,  an  increase  of 
58  percent.  Today,  220,000  workers  are 
employed,  an  increase  of  90  percent. 
And  in  order  to  deliver  the  15,000  planes 
by  October  31,  there  must  be  more  than 
three  times  the  number  originally  em- 
ployed. This  means  that  we  must  still 
provide  within  the  next  7  months  170,- 
000  workers  for  the  airplane  industry  in 
addition  to  the  103,000  already  added. 
And  they  all  must  be  qualified  workers. 

As  Secretary  Knox  indicated  to  your 
committee  last  week,  our  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry for  years  was  virtually  at  a  stand- 


still. Our  schedule  calls  for  the  building 
of  1,120  naval  and  mercantile  vessels,  of 
which  266  are  to  be  delivered  by  Decem- 
ber 1941.  Today  our  shipbuilding  indus- 
try, both  governmental  and  private.  Is 
employing  251,000  workers.  Within  the 
next  18  months  we  must  provide  309,000 
more,  so  that  the  total  will  be  561,000. 

Machine  tools 

The  machine  tool  industry  often  has 
been  called  the  major  bottleneck.  This, 
you  know,  is  the  primary  operation  of  all 
in  our  modern  mechanized  industry.  The 
new  assembly  lines  basic  to  modern  mass 
production  cannot  be  installed  until  after 
the  machine  tool  industry  has  done  its 
job.  The  work  which  this  industry  re- 
quires is  supremely  skilled.  After  a 
long  period  in  which  very  little  new 
plant  capacity  was  being  provided,  the 
machine  tool  industry  was  at  a  low  ebb 
of  manpower.  From  1930  to  1938  it  used 
on  the  average  only  28,000  workers.  By 
February  of  this  year  it  was  employing 
85,000,  which  was  a  threefold  increase. 
Before  December  of  this  year  it  must 
have  101,000  workers.  This  presents  an 
acute  problem  in  this  field,  for  only  the 
highest  craftsmanship  can  translate  the 
blueprints  of  engineers  into  one  ten- 
thousandths  of  an  inch  precision. 

With  the  very  first  awarding  of  de- 
fense contracts,  we  [in  the  Labor  Di- 
vision] had  economic  and  industrial  en- 
gineering experts  busy  analyzing  them  to 
find  out  precisely  what  numbers  and 
kinds  of  workers  each  individual  contract 
would  require — and  when  and  where. 

The  Nation  was  emerging  from  a 
period  in  which  a  great  deal  of  its  former 
asset  of  labor-skill  had  become  rusty  or 
lost.  One-time  skilled  mechanics  were 
trying  to  make  their  livings  in  service 
stations  and  behind  counters.  During 
the  depression  a  new  generation  had 
risen  without  acquiring  the  normal 
measure  of  trade  skill,  and  certainly 
without  normal  experience  in  industry. 

Moreover,  industrial  production  had 
been  rising  for  some  time.  It  had 
reached  in  June  of  1940  a  level  of  115,  or 
5  percent  higher  than  in  1929.  This 
meant  that  industry,  in  large  part  unre- 
lated to  defense,  had  already  reabsorbed 
a  considerable  quota  of  the  existing  skill. 

2  million  workers  placed 

In  view  of  this  situation  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  report  to  you  that  more  than  2 
million  workers  have  already  been  placed 
in  industry  as  a  direct  or  indirect  result 
of  the  defense  program. 

No  serious  situation  has  yet  developed 
in  which  there  was  an  urgent  need  of 
workers  that  was  not  fulfilled. 
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PRIORITIES  .  .  . 


New  procedure  for  preference  ratings 
announced  for  Civil  Aeronautics 
orders  and  contracts 


Orders  and  contracts  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  may  hereafter 
be  assigned  preference  ratings  by  the 
Priorities  Committee  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board,  it  was  announced 
April  18  by  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Director 
of  Priorities,  OPM. 

This  action  has  been  taken,  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius said,  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
in  the  national  defense  program.  Under 
the  new  arrangement,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Administration  may  have  its  orders 
given  preference  ratings  through  the 
Priorities  Committee  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  without  having 
to  make  separate  application  on  each 
order  or  contract  to  the  Priorities 
Division. 


Ratings  for  other  agencies  similar 

Contracts  and  orders  of  a  number  of 
other  United  States  Government  agencies 
are  already  being  rated  in  the  same  way. 
These  agencies  include  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Maritime  Commission,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Aeronautics. 

Orders  of  these  agencies  may  receive 
preference  ratings  automatically,  how- 
ever, only  when  the  material  involved 
appears  on  the  Priorities  Critical  List. 
If  the  material  involved  does  not  appear 
on  the  Priorities  Critical  List,  applica- 
tions for  ratings  may  be  handled  through 
the  Priorities  Division  of  the  OflBce  of 
Production  Management. 


All  aspects  zinc  supply 
situation  to  be  surveyed 

A  new  examination  of  the  supply  sit- 
uation in  zinc  is  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Minerals  and  Metals  Group  of  the 
Priorities  Division,  OPM,  it  was  an- 
nounced April  22  by  Director  E.  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr. 

Decision  to  explore  all  aspects  of  the 
situation  was  made  following  a  meeting 
between  members  of  the  Minerals  and 
Metals  Group  and  representatives  of  the 
zinc  industry. 

Supply-demand  reviewed 

At  this  meeting,  the  present  supply  and 
demand  picture  In  zinc  was  reviewed, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  continuing 
demands  which  may  be  imposed  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes. 

The  possibility  of  changes  in  the  pres- 
ent method  of  control  was  among  the 
matters  discussed.  Each  producer  of 
slab  zinc  is  now  required  to  set  aside, 
for  the  month  of  May,  an  amount  of 
zinc  equal  to  17  percent  of  March  pro- 
duction. Out  of  the  pool  thus  created, 
the  Priorities  Division  can  allocate  to 
meet  special  needs. 


Among  questions  to  be  considered  dur- 
ing the  Investigation  are  the  possibility 
of  increasing  the  size  of  the  pool,  the 
possibility  of  a  general  priorities  system 
for  zinc  supplies,  or  the  possibility  of 
other  changes  in  the  present  controls. 

Demand  exceeds  production 

The  demand  for  zinc  for  all  purposes, 
including  defense  and  civilian,  is  now 
running  ahead  of  production.  As  a  re- 
sult, cuts  have  had  to  be  made  in  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  going  to  non- 
defense  channels.  Total  production  of 
slab  zinc  in  March  from  all  sources  ap- 
proximated 73,000  tons. 

*    *    • 

MANUFACTURING  FOR  DEFENSE 

England  is  using  at  least  50  percent 
of  its  efforts  at  the  moment  for  direct 
defense  manufacturing,  Samuel  Rich- 
ard Puller,  Jr.,  Production  Division,  OPM, 
has  stated. 

Canada  Is  putting  44  percent  of  its 
manufacturing  effort  into  defense,  and 
this  year  the  United  States  will  employ 
about  22  percent  for  the  same  purpose. 


Harvard  University  to  test 
durability  of  Army  clothing 

The  old  "squirrel  in  a  cage"  idea  is  be- 
ing put  to  a  new  use  in  testing  wear  re- 
sistance of  Army  clothing,  the  War  De- 
partment revealed  April  24  in  announcing 
that  scientific  tests  of  clothing  under 
simulated  field  conditions  wiU  be  under- 
taken by  Harvard  University. 

Thirty  volunteer  soldiers  will  be  used 
in  an  experiment  that  calls  for  the  sol- 
dier to  march — on  a  treadmill — for  speci- 
fied lengths  of  time  while  wearing 
regulation  Army  clothing  and  carrying 
standard  equipment. 

As  a  part  of  the  experiment  the  sol- 
dier's fatigue  reaction  will  be  checked 
carefully  throughout  the  entire  test. 

The  equipment  in  the  fatigue  labora- 
tory of  Harvard  University  will  be 
altered  to  make  possible  this  study  of 
performance  of  men  marching  under 
various  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  United  States. 

Western  desert  conditions 

In  the  first  test  the  conditions  will  be 
made  to  approximate  those  found  during 
summer  months  in  the  western  desert 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

Later  the  studies  will  include  similar 
tests  during  which  Arctic  conditions  will 
be  simulated. 

During  the  tests  the  marching  times 
for  the  soldiers  will  be  between  4  and  8 
hours,  but  an  individual  soldier  would 
not  be  used  more  often  than  once  every 
10  days. 

•    •    * 

HANDBOOK— "PRIORITIES  AND 
DEFENSE"— AVAILABLE 

A  handbook  on  the  operation  of  the 
priorities  system  is  now  available  for 
general  distribution  upon  application  to 
the  Division  of  Information,  OfBce  for 
Emergency  Management,  new  Social 
Security  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Called  "Priorities  and  Defense,"  the 
booklet  includes  a  general  statement  on 
the  theory  and  administration  of  the 
priorities  system,  a  question  and  answer 
section,  a  copy  of  the  Priorities  Critical 
List,  the  ofiBcial  instructions  on  priorities 
to  Supply  Arms  and  Services  of  the 
Army  and  Bureaus  and  Offices  of  the  Navy 
Department,  reproductions  of  preference 
rating  forms,  and  other  material. 

The  handbook  can  be  made  available 
in  quantities  to  trade  associations  or 
other  agencies  which  want  to  distribute 
the  material  to  members. 
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News  for  Retailers 


Clothing 

The  men's  clothing  trades  have  been 
concerned  recently  with  rumors  that  the 
Government  was  quietly  planning  further 
extensive  purchases.  The  facts  are 
these: 

Unless  there  is  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  Army,  and  this  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  congressional  ac- 
tion, the  Army  is  well  ahead  of  its  needs 
on  cloth  for  uniforms  and  similar  items. 
The  "hump"  of  Army  buying  is  definitely 
past.  As  far  as  uniforms  are  concerned, 
for  instance,  requirements  are  pretty  well 
filled  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
for  large  purchases  in  this  direction. 

The  situation  at  the  present  time  with 
reference  to  overcoating  cloth  and  serges 
contracted  for  by  the  Army  is  as  fol- 
lows: From  the  period  from  July  1,  1940, 
to  March  31,  of  this  year,  11,082,500  yards 
of  overcoating  cloth  were  ordered.  Of 
this  amount,  6,074.465  had  been  delivered 
by  March  31.  During  this  same  period 
contracts  were  placed  for  32,565,700 
yards,  18-ounce,  light  and  dark  serge. 
Of  this  total,  13,316,928  yards  have  been 
delivered.  In  other  words,  on  overcoat- 
ings over  half  of  total  orders  have  been 
delivered.  On  serges,  a  little  less  than 
half  have  been  delivered. 

Retail  stores  have  advanced  their  cov- 
ering for  fall  in  many  cases  in  the  belief 
that  deliveries  would  be  slower  and  that 
larger  commitments  were  therefore  nec- 
essary. Neither  Government  nor  trade 
sources,  however,  give  any  indication 
that  a  shortage  of  clothing  for  fall  and 
winter  selling  will  develop.  There  is  at 
this  time  no  reason  apparent  why  stores 
will  not  be  able  to  get  all  the  goods  they 
need.  Some  retail  organizations  are, 
however,  now  covering  their  needs  for 
fall  to  a  considerably  greater  extent  than 
usual,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  100  per- 
cent. The  cloth  situation  is  expected  to 
grow  progressively  easier  as  Army  re- 
quirements are  cleaned  up. 

For  the  summer  season  there  are  some 
shortages  in  gabardines  and  tropical 
worsteds.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  cloths  are  made  in  only  a  limited 
number  of  mills.  It  appears  that  some 
of  these  mills  may  also  have  switched 
to  fall  lines  earlier  than  usual.  Should 
the  season  be  a  cool  one,  the  demand  for 
these  lighter  weight  fabrics  will  be  less 
than  now  anticipated.    It  is  also  indi- 


cated that  there  are  ample  supplies  of 
other  lightweight  summer  clothing  and 
that  consumer  demands  can  be  filled  sat- 
isfactorily. 

Prices 

Retailers  and  consumers  as  well  as  the 
Government  will  be  beneficiaries  of  the 
plan  which  provides  for  the  fuller  coor- 
dination of  the  activities  of  the  OflBce  of 
Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Sup- 
ply and  the  Purchasing  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management. 

This  new  program  means  that  neither 
the  Army  nor  the  Navy  will  buy  above 
prices  set  by  the  OPACS.  Both  offices  in 
the  past  have  worked  closely  together  but 
under  this  new  program  the  relationship 
of  the  two  divisions  are  regularized  and 
formalized.  One  of  the  benefits  for  re- 
tailers and  consumers  will  be  that  the 
prices  of  consumer  goods  will  be  more 
closely  watched. 

Shoes 

Substitutes  can,  on  occasion,  be  effec- 
tively used  in  defense  purchases  to  re- 
duce cost.  This  is  illustrated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  purchases  of  shoes. 

The  Army  made,  earlier  in  this  year, 
two  big  purchases  of  shoes  which  aggre- 
gated 3,500,000  pairs  at  an  average  cost 
of  $3.30  per  pair.  More  recently  bids 
were  requested  on  2,837,188  pairs  but  this 
time  the  lowest  price  which  could  be  se- 
cured was  $3.35  for  shoes  with  full  leather 
soles.  It  was  discovered  that  satisfac- 
tory shoes  with  composition  soles  could 
be  purchased  at  $3.15.  The  Army  then 
proceeded  to  buy  548,438  pairs  of  shoes 
with  composition  soles,  with  the  result 
that  the  average  price  for  the  new  pur- 
chase will  still  be  $3.30  and  not  $3.35  as 
first  appeared  unavoidable. 

By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the 
Army  also  conserved  supplies  of  sole 
leather  for  civilian  use.  As  previously 
indicated,  total  Army  purchases  of  shoes 
represent  a  comparatively  small  per- 
centage of  total  annual  production. 

Wool 

When  the  Army  places  orders  for  wool 
goods  after  the  clip  has  been  sold,  the 
grower  doesn't  always  get  the  benefit  of 
any  price  advance  which  may  result. 
Wool  growers  and  dealers  recently  met 
with  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director  of  the 
Purchases   Division    of   OPM    and   offi- 


cials of  the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps 
to  discuss  this  situation  and  the  buying 
plans  of  the  Government  this  year.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  survey  should  be  made 
of  the  wool  needs  of  all  of  the  different 
Government  departments.  As  soon  as 
this  survey  is  completed  the  totals  will 
be  announced  so  that  the  market  will 
soon  know  the  extent  of  probable  Gov- 
ernment purchases  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Lumber 

Although  the  Army  has  bought  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  lumber  since  the  defense 
program  started  for  the  construction  of 
cantonments,  contrary  to  the  usual  as- 
sumption, these  purchases  do  not  bulk 
large  in  relation  to  annual  production. 
Army  purchases  up  to  April  1  are  now  put 
at  818,436,000  board  feet.  In  addition, 
some  contractors  purchased  direct  the 
lumber  they  used  for  construction  work. 
Trade  estimates  put  the  total  lumber  used 
for  camp  construction  at  something  less 
than  2  billion  board  feet. 

Annual  production  of  lumber  has 
ranged  during  the  last  4  years  between 
21.6  and  26.9  billion  board  feet,  the  last 
figure  being  an  estimate  of  1940.  Total 
lumber  used  in  camp  construction  to 
April  1  would  be  between  7  and  8  percent 
of  production  in  1940. 

Last  summer  and  fall  the  Army  had  to 
go  into  the  market  and  buy  huge  quan- 
tities of  lumber  and  as  a  result  there  were 
some  sharp  price  increases.  This  ad- 
vance was  strongly  criticized  by  defense 
officials  and,  as  a  result,  prices  have  de- 
clined. As  a  means  of  stabilizing  the 
market  and  preventing  a  similar  upward 
jump  in  prices  at  some  future  date,  a 
"stock  pile"  program  was  agreed  upon. 
The  Army  agreed  to  buy  266,000,000  board 
feet.  The  producers  were  to  pile  and 
store  this  subject  to  call.  It  was  to  be 
paid  for  when  shipped.  It  was  further 
specified  that  one-half  of  the  total  should 
be  on  hand  by  May  1.  It  is  now  indi- 
cated that  the  mills  are  on  schedule  with 
reference  to  the  production  of  this  order. 

Conservation 

The  Consumer  Division  Is  actively  in- 
terested in  the  offer  recently  made  by  the 
mail-order  houses  and  other  large  mer- 
chandisers to  intensify  efforts  to  substi- 
tute goods  made  of  more  plentiful 
materials  for  those  made  of  scarce  mate- 
rials vital  to  defense.  The  Consumer 
Division  will  work  through  the  Unit  of 
Conservation,  OPM,  to  see  that  the  con- 
sumers' interests  are  well  protected  in 
such  substitutions  as  may  be  made. 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 

Freight  carloadings  increase  despite  coal 
strike;  railroads  order  335  locomotives 


The  demand  for  railroad  freight  trans- 
portation is  a  composite  of  many  vary- 
ing factors,  relating  to  different  regions 
of  the  country  and  different  commodities. 
This  fact  is  no  better  illustrated  than 
through  analysis  of  the  total  car  loadings 
for  the  week  ended  April  19,  as  released 
by  Ralph  Budd,  Transportation  Commis- 
sioner, OEM. 

During  that  week  the  railroads  origi- 
nated a  total  of  708,651  carloads,  an  in- 
crease of  12.8  percent  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  in  1940. 

This  increase  was  recorded  despite  the 
coal  strike  which  resulted  in  coal  load- 
ings falling  off  80,000  cars  compared  with 
the  corresponding  week  in  1940.  This  80,- 
000  decrease  represents  only  a  propor- 
tion of  the  loss  in  carloadings  due  to  the 
coal  strike.  With  present  high  industrial 
levels,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
loss  in  coal  loadings  during  the  week 
ended  April  19  actually  ran  somewhere 
between  100,000  and  120,000  cars. 

Offsetting  the  loss  in  coal  shipments 
so  far  as  the  mass  total  is  concerned  was 
principally  a  heavy  increase  in  ore  move- 
ment due  to  the  earlier  start  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Great  Lakes.  Ore  loadings 
during  the  week  totaled  74,345  cars,  a 
figure  which  was  not  equaled  in  any 
week  in  1940.  Miscellaneous  car-load- 
ings, which  includes  the  bulk  of  man- 
ufactured commodities  and  accounts  for 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  total  car- 
load trafiBc,  continue  to  hold  gains  over 
1940  previously  registered,  there  being  a 
total  of  344,833  cars  of  miscellaneous 
freight  loading,  an  increase  of  29.6  per- 
cent compared  with  the  corresponding 
week  In  1940. 

The  details  of  the  loadings  follow: 

CARLOADINGS,  WEEK  ENDED  APRIL  19,  1941 


1941 

1940 

Percent 

in- 
crease 

Grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts..  

33,  612 

11,602 

33,404 

9,162 

40,  894 

74,  345 

161,  009 

344,  833 

34,  163 

11,304 

113,967 

7,  625 

32,096 

16,  178 

148, 160 

266,095 

-1  9 

Coal..    . 

70  7 

Coke 

Forest  products 

Ore. 

27.4 
389  8 

Merchandise,  1.  e.  1 

Miscellaneous. 

8.7 
29  6 

Total 

Cumulative    to    date, 
16  weeks.    _ 

708,  661 
11,  464,  062 

628,  468 
10,  020,  938 

12.8 
14.3 

Railroads  add  equipment 

The  railroads  on  April  1,  1941,  had 
more  new  freight  cars  and  locomotives 
on  order  than  on  any  corresponding  date 
since  1929,  according  to  figures  compiled 
and  released  by  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads. 

On  that  date,  class  I  raUroads  had 
42,335  new  freight  cars  on  order — an  in- 
crea.se  of  21,223  compared  with  the  num- 
ber on  order  on  April  1,  1940. 

New  freight  cars,  for  which  orders  had 
been  placed  on  April  1,  1941,  included 
24,627  box,  15,141  coal,  1,244  refrigerator, 
1,167  flat,  and  156  miscellaneous  cars. 

Class  I  railroads  on  April  1,  this  year, 
also  had  335  new  locomotives  on  order, 
of  which  166  were  steam  and  169  were 
electric  and  Diesel.  On  April  1,  1940, 
there  were  115  new  locomotives  on  order 
including  59  steam  and  56  electric  and 
Diesel.  New  locomotives  on  order  on 
March  1,  1941,  totaled  298,  of  which  132 
were  steam  and  166  electric  and  Diesel. 

New  freight  cars  put  in  service  in  the 
first  3  months  of  1941,  totaled  18,464, 
compared  with  20,253  in  the  same  period 
last  year. 

New  locomotives  put  in  service  in  the 
first  3  months  of  1941,  totaled  123,  of 
which  27  were  steam  and  96  were  electric 
and  Diesel.  In  the  same  period  last  year, 
the  railroads  put  79  new  locomotives  in 
service,  which  included  16  steam  and  63 
electric  and  Diesel. 

New  freight  cars  and  locomotives 
leased  or  otherwise  acquired  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  figures. 

•    •    • 

Survey  of  trucking  facilities 
to  begin  in  June 

In  order  that  such  information  would 
be  available  at  a  central  point,  in  antici- 
pation of  increased  Government  pur- 
chases of  petroleum  products,  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  has  launched 
a  survey  by  means  of  a  comprehensive 
questionnaire  to  develop  information  as 
to  the  availability  and  type  of  trucks 
transporting  petroleum  products.  The 
ATA  will  thus  help  to  act  as  a  clearing 
house  on  orders  for  this  type  of  Gov- 
ernment transportation. 


Announcement  has  been  made  by 
Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Commissioner  of 
the  Public  Roads  Administration  that  a 
Nation-wide  inventory  will  be  made  of 
all  trucks  and  buses  available  for  hire  or 
lease  for  transportation  of  troops  and 
for  other  defense  work.  The  inventory  is 
scheduled  to  begin  In  June  of  this  year. 

•  •    • 

War  Department  considering 
use  of  commercial  warehouse 
facilities 

Harry  D.  Crooks,  Consultant  on  Ware- 
housing, announces  that  the  Quarter- 
master's Office  of  the  War  Department 
shows  interest  in  the  use  of  public  mer- 
chandise warehouses  in  areas  where  the 
capacity  of  present  depots  becomes  over- 
taxed. They  are  investigating  the  stor- 
age of  materials  on  a  package  basis,  and 
the  acceptance  of  warehouse  receipts. 

The  leading  corporations  and  banks 
of  the  country  accept  the  receipts  of  hun- 
dreds of  responsible  warehouses  all  over 
the  country.  It  would  seem  that  Govern- 
ment agencies  could  tap  a  great  reser- 
voir of  desirable  storage  space  by  accept- 
ance of  commercial  practice  in  this 
respect. 

The  Surplus  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration agencies  such  as  Defense  Sup- 
plies Corporation  and  Metals  Reserve 
Corporation  are  large  users  of  commer- 
cial warehouse  space  at  present.  Unless 
legally  hampered,  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  other  defense  agencies  well  might 
investigate  these  available  commercial 
facilities  and  no  doubt  in  many  cases 
forestall  expensive  leasing  or  new  con- 
struction. 

•  •    * 

Consultant  will  visit 
western  steel  plants 

W.  A.  Hauck,  Office  of  Production 
Management  consultant  on  steel  capacity 
and  steel  production,  has  left  the  capital 
on  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  visit 
steel-making  plants  in  the  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  and  Seattle  areas,  and  in 
Utah. 

Mr.  Hauck  will  also  visit  plants  now 
making  heavy  steel  forgings  as  well  as 
representative  steel  warehouses  and 
shipbuilding  plants. 
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Certificates  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  New  York, 
N.  y.;  shells;  $158,000. 

Dayton,  Type,  Inc.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  airplane 
parts,  automatic  fuze  machines  and  ammuni- 
tion box  mounts;  $36,000. 

Des  Moines  Elevator  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
storage  of  grain;  $100,000. 

The  H.  P.  Deuscher  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio; 
grey  iron  castings,  $18,000. 

E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Wilming- 
ton, Del.;  neoprene  (synthetic  rubber) ;  $7,- 
500,000. 

Eastern  Specialty  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
fabrication  of  sapphire  materials;  $30,000. 

The  Electric  Furnace  Co..  Salem,  Ohio; 
electric  and  fuel  fired  furnaces;  $27,000. 

Empire  Steel  Castings,  Inc.,  Laureldale, 
Pa.;  steel  castings;  $37,000. 

Charles  Engelhard,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
fuel  air  ratio  indicators;   $14,000. 

Ex-Cell-O  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
boring,  grinding,  and  drilling  machines; 
$354,000. 

Farrand  Optical  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
fire  control  optical  Instruments;  $140,000. 

Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.  J.;  naval  vessels;  $29,000. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio;  bullet  proof  gas  tank  lining  of  air- 
planes;  $100,000. 

Fleetwlngs,  Inc.,  Bristol,  Pa.;  airplane 
parts  and  assemblies;  $80,000. 

Fruehauf  Trailer  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  trail- 
ers, tractors  and  parts;  $619,000. 

The  Fulton  Sylphon  Co.,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.; 
fuzes;   $15,000. 

The  Gear  Grinding  Machine  Co.,  Ham- 
tramck,  Mich.;  Joints,  velocity  and  gear 
grinding  machines;  $133,000. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.; 
propeller  motors  for  aircraft;  $169,000. 

General  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  machine  tools:  $100,000. 

General  Machinery  Corporation,  Hamilton, 
Ohio;  machine  tools;  $502,000. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
fuel  injectors  for  diesel  engines;  $68,000. 

General  Steel  Castings  Corporation.  Eddy- 
stone,  Pa.;  armor  grade  steel  castings  for  tank 
parts;  $25,000. 

Thomas  B.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Delavan,  Wis.;  fuse 
timing  equipment  and  escapement  springs; 
$40,000. 

Tlie  Goerz  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Newton,  Kans.; 
storage  of  grain;  $150,000. 

Gooch  Feed  Mill  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  stor- 
age of  grain;   $150,000. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio;  synthetic  and  natural  rubber,  rubber 
blocks,  truck  tires  and  tubes;  $730,000. 

Greenerd  Arbor  Press  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H.; 
presses  for  aircraft  and  munition  manufac- 
turers; $5,000. 

Hammond  &  Irving,  Inc.,  Auburn,  N,  Y.; 
steel  forgings;  $19,000. 

Allan  Hancock  College  of  Aeronautics,  Santa 
Maria,  Calif.;  ground  school  instructions; 
$14,000. 

Hawaiian  Gas  Products,  Ltd.,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii;  commercial  and  breathing  oxygen, 
acetylene  hydrogen  and  nitrogen;  $122,000. 

The  Heppenstall  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
machined  steel  forgings;   $42,000. 

Industrial  Tape  Corporation,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.;  cloth,  paper  and  cellophane  tape; 
$65,000. 

International  Elevator  Co..  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  storage  of  grain;  $5,000. 

International  Milling  Co..  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  storage  of  grain;  $140,000. 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.; 
cloth,  paper  and  cellophane  tape;  $232,000. 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  Railway  Co. 


of  Texas,  San  Angelo,   Tex.;    transportation; 
$43,000. 

Kermath  Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
marine  engines  and  parts;   $30,000. 

Key  Co.,  East  St,  Louis,  111.;  steel  castings; 
$81,000, 

Kinnear  Mantifacturing  Co..  Columbus, 
Ohio;  steel  rolling  doors;  $112,000. 

Knappen  Milling  Co.,  Augusta,  Mich.;  stor- 
age of  grain;  $30,000. 

Lake  Washington  Shipyards,  Houghton, 
Wash.;  net  tenders,  baulk  tanks  and  seaplane 
tenders;  $188,000. 

Tlie  Lamson  and  Sessions  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio;  airplane  screws,  bolts,  nuts,  rivets  and 
kindred  products;    $226,000. 

A.  C.  Lawrence  Leather  Co.,  Peabody,  Mass., 
sheep  shearlings  for  aviation;  $26,000. 

Leger  Mill  Co.,  Altus,  Okla.;  storage  of 
wheat;   $19,000. 

Lombard  Governor  Corporation,  Ashland, 
Mass.;  screw  machine  parts;  $170,000. 

Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad  Co., 
Omaha,  Nebr.;   transportation:   $21,000. 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Cor- 
poration, San  Pedro,  Calif.;  ships  for  the 
Navy;  $250,000. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  transportation;   $7,000. 

J.  L.  Lucas  &  Son,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
rebuilding  and  reconditioning  of  machine 
tools;    $190,000. 

Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co,,  Manitowoc, 
Wis.;  submarines;  $300,000. 

John  H.  Mathis  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  net 
tenders;    $23,000. 

McGlll  Manufacturing  Co..  Valparaiso,  Ind.; 
precision  bearings;   $89,000. 

Mlehle  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago, 
m.;  machine  tools,  gun  mounts,  and  sights; 
$12,000. 

Milwaukee  Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  foundry,  molding  machines, 
core  grinders,  and  presses;  $15,000. 

The  Monarch  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Sidney, 
Ohio:  metal  working  lathes:  $640,000. 

Montana  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Great  Falls,  Mont.; 
storage  of  grain  and  flour  milling;  $70,000. 

Mueller  Brass  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.:  brass 
and  bronze  rods,  copper  tubing  and  screw 
machine  products;   $35,000. 

National  Carbon  Co,,  Inc..  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.;  graphite  and  carbon  electrodes,  $1,127,- 
000. 

National  Electric  Coil  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
electrical  coils  for  dynamos,  motors,  and  elec- 
tric locomotives;  $24,000. 

Nelson  Grain  Co.,  Inc.,  Claude,  Tex.,  storage 
of  wheat;   $10,000. 

John  Nooter  Boiler  Works  Co..  St.  Louis. 
Mo.;  chemical,  power,  and  nitrator  tanks; 
$43,000. 

Northern  Pump  Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
gun  mounts  and  electric  hydraulic  equip- 
ment; $596,000. 

Northwest  Magneslte  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
dead  burned  magneslte;  $396,000. 

Norton  Co.,  Worcester.  Mass.;  machine  tools 
and  fused  aluminum  oxide;  $284,000. 

Orange  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Inc,  Orange, 
N.  J.;  roller  bearings:  $53,000. 

Oregon-Washington  Railroad  and  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  transportation; 
$36,000. 

The  Paterson  Leltch  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
concrete  reinforcing  steel  bars;  $12,000. 

Payne  Furnace  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.;  gas  furnaces  for  army  canton- 
ments;   $114,000. 

The  Pipe  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
machine  tool  parts  and  special  tools  and 
gages;   $13,000. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co., 
New  York,  N.   Y.;   transportation,  $5,044,000. 
Poor  and  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  drop  forgings; 
$194,000. 

Prest-O-Llte  Battery  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  aircraft  storage  batteries:  $14,000. 

The  Public  Terminal  Elevator  Co.,  Wichita, 
Kans.:    grain   storage;    $75,000. 
Pullman-Standard  Car  Manufacturing  Co., 


Chicago,    111.;     howitzer    carriages,    $245,000. 

Reed-Prentice  Corporation,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  machine  tools;  $74,000. 

Reliance  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.; 
parachutes  and  parts;   $24,000. 

Rockford  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Rockford.  111.; 
hydraulic  shapers,  planers,  and  slotters; 
$108,000. 

RoUway  Bearing  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
straight,  cylindrical  roller  bearings;  $182,000. 

Rosenbaum  Brothers,  Chicago,  111.;  storage 
of  grain,  $50,000. 

Sampson  Motors,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
aircraft  and  machine  tool  parts  and  assem- 
blies:   $53,000. 

Savage  Arms  Corporation.  Utica,  N.  Y.; 
Browning  machine  guns;  $148,000. 

The  William  Schollhorn  Co..  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  pliers,  action  hard  tools,  and  wire 
cutters;   $13,000. 

Scoular-Blshop  Grain  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
storage  of  grain;   $18,000. 

Scovill  Manvifacturing  Co..  Waterbury, 
Conn.:  fuses  and  boosters;  $81,000. 

Sheffield  Steel  Corporation  of  Texas,  Hous- 
ton. Tex.;  ingots,  billets,  structural  shapes 
and  barbed  wire;  $12,000. 

Shellabarger  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Salina, 
Kans.;  storage  of  grain;  $159,000. 

Somerset  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.;  tools,  rifle,  machine  gun,  lathe, 
and  motor  parts;  $9,000. 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Company.  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  bombsights.  airplane  instruments,  and 
compasses;    $54,000. 

Standard  Machinery  Co.,  Providence.  R.  I.: 
ball  thrust  and  eccentric  ball  roller  bearings 
for  gun  mounts;   $18,000. 

L.  S.  Starrett  Co..  Athol,  Mass,;  machinists' 
precision  tools:  $93,000. 

Sterling  Engine  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  marine 
engines:    $125,000. 

Sterling  Wheelbarrow  Co.,  West  Allls.  Wis.; 
steel  molding  flasks,  steel  bottom  boards,  and 
steel  core  plates:  $9,000. 

Strom  Steel  Ball  Co..  Cicero,  HI.;  steel 
balls  for  ball  bearings;  $77,000. 

Struthers  Wells-Tltusvllle  Corporation, 
Tltusville,  Pa.;  gun  tubes,  breech  rings,  and 
boat  shafts;  $649,000. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.; 
turbine  rotor  blades,  main  drive  gears,  and 
pinions;  $30,000. 

Sundstrand  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Rockford, 
111.;  machine  tools,  pumps,  and  transmis- 
sions: $113,000. 

Swanson  Tool  and  Machine  Corporation, 
Erie,  Pa.;  special  tools  and  parts  for  arma- 
ment and  machine  tool  manufacturers; 
$35,000. 

Taylor-Wharton  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  High 
Bridge,  N.  J.;  manganese  steel  castings; 
$63,000. 

Tex-O-Kan  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.; 
storage  of  grain;  $391,000. 

The  Henry  G.  Thompson  &  Son  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  flexible  black  metal  cutting 
band  saw  blades;   $8,000. 

Tital  Metal  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bellefonte, 
Pa.;  brass  and  bronze  products;  $189,000. 

The  Tool  Steel  Gear  &  Pinion  Co.,  Elmwood 
Place,  Ohio;  gears,  pinions,  and  sprockets: 
$88,000. 

Triumph  Explosives,  Inc,  Elkton,  Md.;  det- 
onator fuse:  $11,000. 

Turbelite.  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex.;  machine  gun 
mounts  and  parts;  $7,000. 

Twin  Disc  Clutch  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.; 
clutches;   $275,000. 

Uniloy  Accessories  Corporation,  Lancaster, 
N.  Y.;  tall  wheel  assemblies  and  aluminum 
alloy  castings  for  aircraft:  $7,000. 

Union  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cicero,  111.; 
asbestos  pipe  covering  and  insulation; 
$208,000. 

Union  Twist  Drill  Co.;  Athol,  Mass.;  drills, 
taps,  and  dies;   $35,000. 

United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.;  hydraulic  forging  presses; 
$792,000. 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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PRICES  AND  CIVILIAN  SUPPLIES  ... 


Copper  producers  urged  to  set  prices 
at  12  cents;  brass-ingot  reductions 
also  suggested  by  Henderson 


"Ceiling  prices  on  copper  and  on  brass 
Ingot  will  not  be  fixed  by  a  formal  price 
schedule  at  the  present  time,"  Leon 
Henderson,  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply,  OEM,  announced  April  25. 

"It  is  recognized,"  Mr.  Henderson 
stated,  "that  the  major  portion  of  the 
copper  industry  has  maintained  a  stable 
price  of  12  cents,  but  that  a  minor  sec- 
tion has  been  selling  at  the  so-called 
outside  price  which  has  ranged  up  to 
13 'A  cents  or  more.  This  price  disparity 
is  unwarranted.  PMrthermore,  while  the 
amount  of  this  outside  copper  is  not  a 
large  percentage  of  the  total  copper  sold, 
its  price  and  that  of  copper  and  brass 
scrap  and  ingot  seem  to  move  together. 
Thus,  the  price  of  ingot  has  exceeded 
what  is  considered  a  reasonable  level. 
Instability,  therefore,  now  exists  In  a 
market  of  large  magnitude. 

Voluntary  cooperation 

"At  meetings  recently  held  in  Wash- 
ington," Mr.  Henderson  went  on  to  say, 
"members  of  the  copper  and  brass  ingot 
Industries  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
situation  is  not  out  of  hand  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  require  formal  ceiling  prices. 
They  urged  that  an  attempt  be  made  to 
correct  the  situation  through  coopera- 
tion of  the  industry  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"This  ofBce  is  eager  that  producers 
have  the  opportunity  by  their  individual 
action^  to  stabilize  the  market.  There- 
fore, it  is  suggested  to  all  copper  pro- 
ducers selling  at  more  than  12  cents  that 
they  gradually  reduce  their  prices  until 
a  uniform  maximum  price  of  12  cents  is 
established  for  all  copper,  both  primary 
and  secondary.  SimUarly,  the  suggestion 
is  made  to  the  brass  ingot  producers  that 
they  reduce  their  prices.  Our  goal  is  a 
uniform  12-cent  copper  price  and  a  price 
for  brass  ingot  which  is  In  proper 
relation  thereto." 

Price  suggestioBs 

The  OfBce  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  is  now  suggesting  the  fol- 
lowing maximum  prices  to  be  made  effec- 
tive immediately: 

Primary  producers  who  are  now  sell- 


ing or  offering  to  sell  at  12  cents  should 
continue  to  do  so. 

Primary  producers  who  are  now  sell- 
ing or  offering  to  sell  at  more  than  121/2 
cents  should  reduce  their  selling  price 
so  as  not  to  exceed  12 1/2  cents. 

All  custom  smelters  should  sell  not  in 
excess  of  121/2  cents. 

Casting  copper  producers  should  sell 
at  prices  not  exceeding  121/4  cents. 

85-5-5-5  ingot  should  sell  at  prices  not 
exceeding  13  cents;  and  other  ingots  at 
the  usual  differentials. 

Differentia]  question  complex 

"The  differential  suggested  above  be- 
tween the  maximum  prices  of  custom 
copper  and  brass  ingot,"  Mr.  Henderson 
explained,  "should  not  be  considered  as 
final.  The  question  involved  is  a  com- 
plex one  to  which  we  have  given  careful 
consideration.  We  are  willing  to  see  how 
the  suggested  differential  will  operate  in 
practice  and,  on  the  basis  of  our  experi- 
ence with  it,  reexamine  the  question  in 
order  to  achieve  the  most  desirable  dis- 
tribution of  the  available  supplies  of 
scrap." 

•    •    • 

MILLIONS  OF  SHIRTS,  TROUSERS, 
OVERCOATS  ARE  IN  THE  ARMY 
NOW 

Approximately  46,000,000  items  of 
clothing  have  been  procured  by  the  Army 
since  July  1,  1940,  the  War  Department 
announced  April  22.  The  more  impor- 
tant items  include  overcoats,  raincoats, 
trousers,  shorts,  and  jackets. 

Total  procurements  by  the  Army  of 
certain  garments  have  been  as  follows: 
2,292,008  wool  overcoats  with  roll  collar; 
4,747,984  wool  coats;  2,770,935  raincoats; 
5,994,910  wool  serge  trousers;  8,977,871 
cotton  khaki  trousers;  8,613,084  wool 
shirts,  including  flannel  and  worsted; 
10,166,153  cotton  khaki  shirts,  and  2,780,- 
000  field  jackets. 

Production  of  practically  all  of  these 
items  is  now  running  ahead  of  require- 
ments. 


Manufacturers  of  farm  imple- 
ments asked  to  adhere  to 
present  prices 

Manufacturers  of  farm  implements 
were  requested  April  21  not  to  increase 
farm  machinery  prices  at  this  time,  in 
a  letter  sent  out  by  Administrator  Leon 
Henderson.  Voluntary  cooperation  was 
asked  in  the  hope  "that  other  steps  may 
be  avoided." 

Mr.  Henderson  pointed  out  that  in  an- 
nouncing the  steel  price  schedule  recently 
he  had  stressed  "the  wide  range  of  fin- 
ished products  into  which  steel  enters 
as  a  raw  material  and  the  importance  of 
maintaining  stable  prices  in  these  fin- 
ished products." 

Among  the  products  Mr.  Henderson 
had  in  mind  at  that  time  were  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  because  of 
their  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  cost 
of  farm  production. 

Text  of  Mr.  Henderson's  letter  to  farm 
equipment  manufacturers  follows: 

As  you  know  this  office  has  recently  taken 
steps  to  maintain  steel  prices  at  the  levels 
which  prevailed  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  In  announcing  the  Steel  Price 
Schedule,  I  drew  attention  to  the  wide  range 
of  finished  products  Into  which  steel  enters 
as  a  raw  material  and  the  importance  of 
maintaining  stable  prices  in  these  finished 
products. 

One  of  the  products  which  I  had  especially 
In  mind  was  farm  machinery  and  equipment. 
The  prices  of  these  products  are  an  important 
factor  in  the  cost  of  farm  production.  As 
such  they  are  related  to  the  prices  of  our 
entire  domestic  supplies  of  food  and  fiber. 
Should  labor  supplies  become  scarce  In  cer- 
tain agricultural  areas  as  a  result  of  the 
defense  program  farm  machinery  will  become 
even  more  Important  in  the  farm  economy. 

Recently  wage  increases  have  been  an- 
nounced in  certain  parts  of  the  industry. 
Moreover,  I  am  aware  that  certain  other  cost 
elements  have  advanced.  But  with  assured 
prices  of  the  major  raw  material  and  a  favor- 
able demand  in  the  Industry  generally,  I  feel 
Justified  in  requesting  that  there  be  no  in- 
crease In  farm  machinery  prices  at  this  time. 
I  also  request  that  there  be  no  alteration  In 
your  cash  discounts,  trade  discounts,  volume 
discounts,  carry  allowances,  methods  of  quot- 
ing prices,  credit  practices  or  other  trade  or 
price  policies  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  net  manufacturer's  prices  of  in- 
dividual Items.  Where  prices  of  equipment 
have  not  yet  been  quoted  for  this  year,  I 
request  that  you  adhere  to  the  price  sched- 
ules which  were  last  in  effect.  I  am  asking 
your  voluntary  cooperation  in  the  hope, 
which  I  am  sure  we  both  share,  that  other 
steps  may  be  avoided  in  this  industry. 

If  carrying  out  this  request  imposes  undue 
hardships  on  your  company  In  some  par- 
ticular, I  will  entertain  a  plea  for  its  modi- 
fication, and  at  any  time  I  will  be  glad  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  your  industry 
to  discuss  questions  raised  by  this  request. 
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Goods  to  be  labeled  for 
kind  and  quantity  of  wool 

Labels  specifying  the  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  wool  in  consumer  goods  will  be- 
gin to  appear  on  wool  articles  this  sum- 
mer, reports  the  Consumer  Division  of 
the  OflBce  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  in  the  current  issue  of 
its  semimonthly  bulletin,  "Consumer 
Prices." 

The  new  labeling  program  is  the  result 
of  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act, 
passed  by  Congress  last  year,  which  goes 
into  effect  July  14.  It  applies  to  all  wool 
products  except  carpets,  rugs,  mats,  and 
upholstery  fabrics.  This  law  supple- 
ments the  labeling  of  silk  and  rayon 
goods  which  has  been  in  effect  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  wool  labeling  program, 
as  outlined  by  the  Consumer  Division, 
follows: 

Meaning  of  labels 

The  label  will  give  information  not 
previously  available,  showing  whether 
the  wool  in  the  article  Is  "new,"  "reproc- 
essed," or  "reused."  When  a  label  says, 
for  instance,  that  an  article  has  "20-per- 
cent wool,"  this  means  that  the  wool  has 
not  been  used  before. 

A  label  may  also  say  that  the  article 
includes  "20-percent  reprocessed  wool." 
This  wool  comes  from  ends  of  cloth,  for 
example,  which  have  been  reduced  to 
fiber  and  then  rewoven.  Such  wool  has 
not  been  used  previously  by  a  consumer. 

"Reused  wool"  comes  from  wool  prod- 
ucts which  have  been  used  by  consumers, 
reduced  to  fiber  and  then  rewoven.  It  is 
perfectly  sanitary. 

A  label  may  read:  "20-percent  wool — 
20-percent  reprocessed  wool — 60-percent 
reused  wool."  Or  the  label  may  say  "100- 
percent  wool"  or  that  the  article  contains 
some  rayon  or  cotton  in  addition  to  one 
or  more  classes  of  wool. 

An  article  made  entirely  of  new  wool 
is  not  necessarily  better  than  one  con- 
taining some  of  the  other  classes  or 
fibers.  The  United  States  Army,  after 
stringent  tests,  has  specified  overcoat 
material  made  of  65-percent  new  wool 
and  35-percent  reprocessed  or  reused 
wool.  On  shirtings,  the  Army  has  been 
buying  cloth  made  of  80-percent  new 
wool  and  20-percent  cotton. 

Comparisons 

Since  there  are  hundreds  of  grades  of 
new  wool,  a  good  grade  of  reprocessed 
wool  will  be  better  than  a  poor  grade  of 
new  wool.  Generally,  reprocessed  wool 
is  only  a  little  less  valuable  than  new 
wool,  assuming  similar  original  grades. 


While  reused  wool  is  lowest  in  many 
qualities,  it  is  satisfactory  for  a  number 
of  uses.  The  newness  of  the  fiber  plays 
only  a  minor  part  in  determining  the 
actual  value  or  quality  of  a  particular 
article.  More  important  are  the  length 
of  the  fiber,  the  manner  of  construction, 
and  the  treatment  in  manufacture. 

Buying  information  concerning  dura- 
bility, warmth,  shrinkage,  color  fastness, 
and  care  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act.  The  Consumer 
Division  suggests  that  consumer-buyers 
encourage  the  provision  of  such  informa- 
tion on  wool  products. 

•  *    * 

Newark  rent  increases 
declared  unwarranted 

Rent  increases  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  threat- 
ened because  of  forthcoming  property  tax 
changes,  are  not  justified  in  advance  of 
the  final  fixing  of  the  tax  rate,  according 
to  a  statement  on  April  22  by  Hon.  Meyer 
Ellenstein,  mayor  of  Newark,  and  Joseph 
P.  Tufts,  chief  of  the  rent  section  in  the 
Consumer  Division,  OPACS. 

Following  a  letter  from  Mayor  Ellen- 
stein to  Leon  Henderson,  Administra- 
tor of  OPACS,  Mr.  Tufts  conferred  with 
the  mayor  and  with  Newark  housing  and 
welfare  officials.  The  new  tax  proposals 
will  result  in  slight,  if  any,  increases  in 
the  total  annual  property  tax,  the  local 
ofBcials  said.  They  declared  there  is  no 
excuse  for  rent  increases  before  the  tax 
rate  is  set  and  the  effects  determined. 

Fair  rents  bill 

Mr.  Tufts  was  informed  that  the  com- 
munities of  northern  New  Jersey  are  sup- 
porting State  fair  rent  legislation  based 
on  a  suggested  bill  issued  in  March  by 
the  Consumer  Division.  The  bill  will  be 
introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Legis- 
lature shortly. 

In  the  meantime.  Mayor  Ellenstein  is 
appointing  a  fair  rent  committee  for 
Newark  to  use  voluntary  means  for  the 
prevention  of  undue  increases.  The  com- 
mittee will  consist  of  representatives  of 
landlords,  tenants,  and  the  public. 

*  •    • 

Unions  forming  consumer 
interests  committees 

Local  action  on  consumer  problems 
and  living  costs  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
is  foreseen  through  a  consumer  interests 
committee,  created  by  the  Philadelphia 
Joint  Board  of  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 


ing Workers  of  America,  Miss  Harriet 
Elliott,  head  of  the  Consumer  Division 
of  the  OfBce  of  Pi'ice  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply,  reported  this  week. 

In  a  letter  commending  the  union  on 
this  step.  Miss  EUiott  said;  "When  work- 
ing men  and  women  begin  to  study  the 
problems  of  food  and  fuel  prices,  rentals, 
and  other  basic  factors  in  the  cost  of 
living  with  the  same  seriousness  they  now 
give  to  the  question  of  wages,  I  am  sure 
that  we  shall  develop  sound  and  depend- 
able plans  of  action  designed  to  keep 
wages  and  living  costs  in  line  with  each 
other." 

Legal  controls 

"We  are  not  prepared  in  America,  and 
I  am  sure  we  never  will  be,"  Miss  Elliott 
said,  "to  set  up  a  complicated  set  of 
legal  controls  designed  to  regulate  the 
prices  of  those  multitudes  of  things 
which  we  consider  essential  to  satisfac- 
tory living.  Price  control  became  neces- 
sary in  the  last  war  because  of  inordinate 
rises  in  living  costs.  In  1941  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  keep  prices  at  levels  which  will 
forestall  the  kind  of  spiraling  which 
occurred  during  the  last  war." 

Miss  Elliott  said  a  number  of  other 
labor  organizations  are  forming  local 
committees  to  safeguard  consumer  inter- 
ests and  living  standards. 

•    •    • 

Phoenix  Iron  Co.  requests 
relief  from  steel  price  order 

Representatives  of  the  OfiSce  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply  on 
April  25  inspected  the  books  of  the 
Phoenix  Iron  Co.,  Phoenixville,  Pa,  in 
connection  with  a  request  received  from 
that  company  for  relief  from  the  steel 
price  order  issued  last  week. 

OflBcials  of  the  company  state  that 
prior  to  March  31  they  were  charging 
more  for  structural  steel  shapes  than  the 
prices  quoted  for  such  products  by  larger 
companies  in  the  field.  Under  the  price 
order  no  company  is  permitted  to  charge 
more  than  the  published  schedules  in  ef- 
fect March  31  for  the  industry  generally. 
The  company,  therefore,  asked  that  it  be 
permitted  to  continue  its  previous  price 
practice  although  it  would  thus  be  charg- 
ing more  than  large  companies.  There  is 
no  question  involved  in  this  case  of  pass- 
ing on  higher  wage  rates  by  a  price  in- 
crease. 

In  order  to  determine  advisability  of 
granting  this  request  a  study  was  made 
of  the  company's  previous  price  policy,  its 
earnings  record,  its  order  backlog,  and 
related  matters. 
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Strikes  fewer 

Of  course,  we  have  sought  always  to 
limit  work  stoppages  so  far  as  possible 
in  the  interests  of  high  regular  output 
of  defense  materials.  You  and  I  know 
how  patriotically  labor  has  responded  in 
furthering  this  endeavor  despite  head- 
lines which  often  emphasized  unduly 
such  interruptions  of  production  as  have 
occurred.  I  have  said  before  and  I  say 
now  that  In  spite  of  the  vast  and  ever- 
increasing  expansion  in  industry — a  con- 
dition which  in  the  past  has  always  been 
accompanied  by  a  rise  in  industrial  dis- 
putes— strikes  are  becoming  fewer  and 
of  shorter  duration.  This  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  since  we  well  know  that 
the  enlargement  of  defense  industries 
has  brought  with  it  many  new  perplexing 
problems  such  as  labor  migration,  ad- 
justments of  new  personnel  to  new  work- 
ing condiitons,  and  many  other  factors 
which  ordinarily  give  rise  to  industrial 
discord. 

Other  labor  activities 

Labor  is  represented  and  Is  playing  a 
vital  part  in  the  recently  established 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board. 

Still  another  activity  in  which  labor 
is  making  a  creative  contribution  to  de- 
fense is  in  the  training  of  workers,  now 
being  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Labor  Division  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  qualified  labor  for  the  needs 
of  the  ever-expanding  defense  program. 
Without  this  training,  serious  bottle- 
necks would  have  developed  in  defense 
production. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  decent 
housing  to  the  morale  and  efBciency  of 
our  workers  we  have  from  the  very  be- 
ginning pressed  for  the  construction  of 
adequate  houses  in  the  areas  where  new 
workers  are  required.  In  this  respect 
we  have  just  started  to  get  under  way. 
Congress  has  made  available  $300,000,000 
for  defense  housing  and  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $150,000,000  is  pending. 
But  our  housing  program  will  have  to  be 
much  greater  and  more  far  flung.  We 
cannot  depend  upon  private  investment. 
The  responsibility  is  one  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  assume  in  a  larger  meas- 
ure than  It  has  done  thus  far. 

In  order  to  utilize  local  labor  most  ef- 
fectively and  to  head  off  its  unnecessary 
migration,  the  Labor  Division  actively 


participates  in  the  work  of  a  Plant  Site 
Committee. 

We  are  seeking  to  guard  against  mal- 
adjustments that  arise  from  priority  or- 
ders, with  their  adverse  effects  upon 
workers.  We  have  just  established  a 
special  division  in  part  manned  by  repre- 
sentatives from  labor  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  workers  whose  jobs  might  be 
jeopardized  because  of  restrictions  placed 
upon  materials  for  defense  reasons. 

Still  another  instance  of  the  part  that 
labor  is  playing  in  formulating  policies 
for  defense  is  the  Shipbuilding  Stabiliza- 
tion Committee  which  was  established 
last  autumn  in  the  Labor  Division.  The 
Shipbuilding  Stabilization  Committee  is 
made  up  of  shipyard  owners  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  AFL  and  CIO  unions 
whose  members  are  employed  in  the 
shipyards,  as  well  as  spokesmen  for  the 
Navy  and  Maritime  Commission. 

As  a  result  of  the  policies  formulated 
by  this  committee,  an  agreement  was 
signed  recently  covering  all  private  ship- 
yards on  the  Pacific  coaist  which  are  now 
engaged  on  $667,000,000  worth  of  defense 
orders. 

A  conference  covering  the  shipyards  of 
the  Great  Lakes  began  yesterday.  It 
will  be  followed  next  week  by  a  confer- 
ence including  the  shipyards  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  immediately  thereafter 
we  shall  hold  a  similar  conference  for 
the  Gulf  shipyards. 

Democracy  implemented 

In  the  light  of  labor's  new  importance 
and  recognition  we  can  again  afBrm  that 
democracy,  as  the  constant  striving  to 
improve  the  well-being  of  all  its  people, 
is  becoming  more  strongly  implemented 
in  the  United  States  today  than  ever 
before. 

Free  labor  or  slave  labor 

Yet  in  the  world  beyond  our  borders 
democracy  is  facing  its  ultimate  chal- 
lenge. 

No  American  worker  needs  to  be  re- 
minded what  Is  at  stake  for  labor  in  the 
present  work  crisis.  Everything  is  at 
stake:  The  right  to  speak  and  think  and 
act  as  free  men;  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively; the  right  to  worship  as  we 
choose ;  the  right  to  have  a  voice  and  vote 
in  determining  our  own  destiny.  The 
real  issue  at  stake  is  whether  free  labor 
or  slave  labor  shall  prevail. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  of  the  im- 
portance of  an  efiBcient  national  defense 
program  in  coming  to  grips  with  that 
issue.  You  know  what  has  happened 
elsewhere.  Neither  you  nor  I  rest  under 
the  illusion  that  it  cannot  happen  here. 
Where   is   the   free    labor   of    France? 


Where  are  its  labor  leaders?  What  has 
occurred  in  Norway  and  Belgium  and 
Holland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  and  in 
every  country  where  totalitarianism  has 
blacked  out  civilization? 

The  resistance  to  the  surge  of  totali- 
tarianism over  Europe  is  no  ordinary 
conflict.  It  Is  the  issue  of  life  and  death 
for  freedom  everywhere. 

All-out  production 

In  modern  mechanized  warfare,  it  is 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  workshop 
that  counts.  Our  defense  production, 
therefore,  must  be  an  aU-out  effort.  It 
must  be  as  abundant  as  our  resources, 
our  equipment,  our  skUls,  and  our  vnll  to 
help.  It  is  up  to  you — as  it  is  up  to  all 
labor — to  give  of  your  best  to  speed  the 
national  defense  program.  This  is  no 
time  for  Industry  to  fear  the  results  of 
plant  expansion.  This  is  no  time  for 
labor  to  withhold  the  full  and  final  meas- 
ure of  Its  contribution  to  defense. 

Every  minute  counts 

The  future  of  man's  freedom  today  in 
large  part  depends  upon  the  hands,  the 
skills,  the  resoiu'cefulness  of  American 
labor.  These  must  be  mobilized  for  our 
supreme  effort  today.  The  time  is  grow- 
ing short.  Every  minute  counts.  I  know 
that  American  labor  will  neither  fall  nor 
falter  in  the  months  ahead. 

By  working  together  in  a  free  and 
voluntary  fashion  to  counteract  all 
threats  to  our  democracy,  we  are  forg- 
ing the  instruments  which  will  be  needed 
in  creating  the  new  world  of  peace  and 
the  dignity  of  man. 

•    •    • 

Women  in  defense  .  .  • 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

ates  additional  opportunities  in  occupa- 
tions which  have  traditionally  been  held 
by  women — sales,  clerical,  and  steno- 
graphic positions,  etc.;  (2)  a  rising  wage 
level  and  an  approaching  or  anticipated 
shortage  of  male  labor  results  in  employ- 
ment of  women  as  men  become  scarce 
for  jobs  requiring  dexterity,  care,  and 
speed,  with  a  minimum  of  strength  and 
craftsmanship.  Industry  in  the  United 
States  is  just  entering  this  phase  and  it 
is  not  yet  clear  how  far  it  will  go  in  this 
direction. 

The  third  phase,  the  one  in  which 
Great  Britain  finds  herself  today,  is  that 
in  which  women  enter  jobs  in  trade,  serv- 
ice, transportation,  and  manufacturing 
that  have  customarily  been  held  by  men. 
This  influx  of  women  into  industry  re- 
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leases  men  for  heavier,  more  exacting 
factory  work,  or  for  service  in  the  armed 
forces.  As  yet  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  approach  of  this  condition  in  this 
country.  At  most,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
only  on  the  horizon. 

Industrial  occupations 

There  is  increasing  evidence  from 
many  parts  of  the  country  of  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  industrial  occu- 
pations, especially  in  semiskilled  machine 
operations,  light  assembly  work,  and 
simple  inspection  and  packing. 

Relaxation  of  employers'  specifications 
as  to  marital  status  is  widely  reported, 
and  in  some  areas  special  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  solution  of  problems 
which  will  arise  as  a  result  of  employ- 
ment of  married  women. 

Openings  for  women 

At  the  request  of  the  Labor  Supply  and 
Training  Section,  a  list  of  occupations 
in  which  women  may  be  used  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  This  list  includes  hundreds  of 
occupations  in  metal  working,  electrical 
manufacturing,  automobile  manufactur- 
ing, aircraft  construction,  and  even  ship- 
building. All  jobs  that  require  great 
physical  strength,  or  in  which  working 
conditions  were  extremely  unpleasant, 
are  excluded.  World  War  experience  in- 
dicated that  women,  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, could  acquire  skills  comparable 
to  those  of  men.  However,  where  these 
skills  could  be  attained  only  by  long  ex- 
perience which  women  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  achieve,  they  have  been 
omitted  from  the  list.  Nevertheless,  a 
great  variety  of  occupations  are  included, 
such  as  die  maker,  etcher,  core  maker, 
barrel  reamer,  buffer,  turret-lathe  oper- 
ator, valve  grinder,  welder,  nail-making 
machine  tender,  etc. 

Demand  increases 

Actual  current  demand,  as  shown  by 
reports  and  indicated  by  actual  employer 
orders,  represents  wider  and  wider  use 
of  women  in  fields  formerly  closed  to 
them.  As  the  days  pass,  women  will 
furnish  an  increasingly  important  source 
of  training  material.  Employers  are 
now  thinking  in  terms  of  what  specific 
types  of  training  will  prepare  women  for 
future  employment.  Up  to  the  present, 
these  experiments  have  been  sporadic. 
In  any  community,  women  may  be  find- 
ing jobs  not  heretofore  open  to  them,  but 
in  no  place  Is  there  a  general  trend  to- 
ward wholesale  employment  of  women 
in  many  industries  simultaneously.  The 
ultimate  ixissibilities  in  this  direction  are 
still  largely  unexplored. 


Negroes  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

my  staff.  Dr.  Weaver  [has  hadl  wide 
experience  in  racial  relations,  gained 
through  years  of  service  in  the  Public 
Works  Administration  and  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority. 

Construction  work 

At  Port  Jackson  in  South  Carolina, 
Port  Meade  in  Maryland,  Port  Robinson 
in  Arkansas,  and  in  scores  of  other  camp 
constructions,  Negro  skilled,  semiskilled, 
and  unskilled  workers  were  given  wide- 
spread employment.  More  than  2,500 
Negro  carpenters  alone  were  employed  on 
these  various  sites  at  wages  ranging  from 
$8  to  $12  a  day,  and  thousands  of  brick- 
masons,  plasterers,  cement  finishers, 
plumbers,  roofers,  power  saw-operators, 
and  other  skilled  and  semiskilled  Negro 
workers  were  and  are  being  given  em- 
ployment. 

At  Port  Jackson,  at  one  point  during 
construction,  more  than  600  Negro  car- 
penters were  on  the  pay  roll  at  the  same 
time.  The  hiring  of  300  Negro  carpen- 
ters during  the  construction  of  the 
United  States  Army  Hospital  in  New 
Orleans  established  a  record  for  that 
craft  in  that  city. 

Up  in  the  Ozark  Mountains  in  Mis- 
souri— in  a  community  in  which  not  more 
than  10  Negro  families  lived,  more  than 
150  Negro  carpenters  were  given  em- 
ployment through  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Weaver's  oflBce.  Similarly,  nearly  300 
Negro  bricklayers  were  employed  on  a 
single  Indiana  construction  job.  And 
tens  of  thousands  of  unskilled  Negro 
workers  received  work  throughout  the 
country. 

The  recent  developments  in  the  build- 
ing construction  field  have  been  dupli- 
cated, to  a  lesser  degree,  in  other  fields 
in  which  Negro  workers  were  already 
trained.  In  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
for  instance,  there  are  today  indications 
of  a  larger  absorption  of  Negro  skilled 
and  semiskilled  workers.  Plants  in  sev- 
eral Northern  areas  have  recently  been 
seeking  to  import  Negro  foundry  workers 
from  Southern  areas,  and  employment 
opportunities  are  expanding  in  the  latter 
sections. 

In  outlining  the  developments  in  the 
above-mentioned  industries,  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  you  the  impression  that  the 
OfBce  of  Production  Management  is  in- 
terested only  In  advancing  the  Negro 
skilled  worker  in  the  fields  in  which  he 
has  already  gained  employment.  It  is 
our  position — and  I  expressed  it  recently 


in  a  letter  to  all  defense  contractors — 
that  every  available  source  of  labor 
capable  of  producing  defense  materials 
must  be  tapped  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. And  this  applies  to  the  impor- 
tant new  defense  industries  as  well  as 
to  the  old  established  ones. 

The  Negro  in  aviation 

The  problem  of  equitable  employment 
of  Negroes  has  already  been  raised  in  the 
aviation  industry  as  in  all  others  and  we 
intend  to  continue  the  drive  there. 
Three  important  developments  indicate 
that  progress  may  be  expected  in  that 
field.  Out  in  California,  one  aircraft 
factory,  faced  with  a  shortage  of  work- 
ers, is  already  experimenting  with  a 
Negro  unit  in  its  plant.  In  Ohio,  an  air- 
craft manufacturer  has  indicated  that 
he  will  employ  at  least  300  Negro  work- 
ers. And  in  Missouri,  another  employer 
has  promised  to  use  a  sizeable  number  of 
Negro  workers  in  his  aircraft  plant. 

•    •    * 

Army  testing  new  steel  helmet 

The  War  Department  revealed  April  19 
that  a  new  type  of  steel  helmet  is  being 
thoroughly  tested  by  the  Infantry  Board 
at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  Exhaustive  tests 
indicate  it  may  prove  superior  to  the 
present  basin-shaped  type  now  in  use  by 
the  Army. 

If  adopted  as  standard  equipment,  the 
new  helmet  would  serve  a  dual  purpose. 
In  addition  to  its  protective  qualities, 
the  lining  of  the  helmet  is  made  of  fiber 
designed  for  use  as  a  field  hat  to  replace 
the  present  field  or  overseas  cap.  The 
helmet  liner  weighs  less  than  1  pound 
and  is  suitable  for  wear  anywhere  except 
in  extreme  northern  climates. 

Many  improvements 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  new  helmet 
is  to  give  greater  protection  to  the  sides 
and  back  of  the  head.  It  is  said  to  be 
more  stable,  better  balanced,  and  there- 
fore more  comfortable  to  wear  than  the 
present  type. 

The  new  helmet  weighs  about  2'/2 
pounds  or  about  3  ounces  more  than  the 
present  type.  Also,  it  is  made  of  tougher 
steel. 

The  test  helmet  has  a  dome-shaped  top 
and  extends  down  the  front  to  cover  the 
forehead  without  impairing  vision.  It 
also  extends  down  the  sides  of  the  head 
without  interfering  with  the  use  of  the 
rifle  and  other  weapons,  and  extends 
down  the  back  of  the  head  without  per- 
mitting the  back  of  the  neck  to  push  the 
helmet  forward  when  the  wearer  assumes 
a  prone  position. 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  COOPERATION  . . . 


Organization  and  duties  of  defense  councils 
outlined  in  supplemental  memorandum 


The  wide  range  of  civilian  defense  ac- 
tivities in  which  State  and  local  defense 
councils  are  already  engaged,  and  sug- 
gested lines  of  development  are  summar- 
ized in  a  memorandum  issued  by  Frank 
Bane,  Director,  Division  of  State  and  IjO- 
cal  Cooperation,  OEM. 

Copies  of  the  memorandum,  which 
supplements  the  basic  memorandum, 
"State  and  Local  Cooperation  in  Na- 
tional Defense,"  issued  August  2,  1940, 
have  been  sent  to  the  44  State  defense 
councils  for  distribution  to  the  1,000  of- 
ficial local  councils.  Defense  council  or- 
ganization and  operation  and  8  fields  of 
responsibility  of  the  councils  are  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Division  of  State  and  Local  Coop- 
eration, it  is  pointed  out,  is  responsible 
for  outlining  defense  plans  and  programs 
of  importance  to  the  States  and  localities 
and  for  guiding  defense  council  work  in 
the  development  and  execution  of  such 
plans. 

Suggested  set-up 

A  number  of  councils  already  have 
appointed  qualified,  full-time  executive 
directors.  In  many  cases,  there  is  now 
need  for  comparable  executives  for  local 
defense  councils.  Each  executive  di- 
rector, with  necessary  assistants, 
should  carry  four  responsibilities  of  an 
auxiliary  or  "service"  nature:  (1)  In- 
formation Service  on  all  defense  activities 
in  the  State; 

(2)  Public  Relations  Service — use  of 
radio,  press,  speakers,  and  other  channels 
to  keep  the  public  informed; 

(3)  Development  of  Organization  — 
assistance  to  local  officials  in  the  organi- 
zation and  development  of  local  and 
regional  defense  councils  when  and  where 
required  within  the  State; 

<4)  Research  and  Planning — A  repre- 
sentative of  the  planning  board  in  each 
State  and  locality  should  be  designated 
to  assist  the  executive  director  of  the 
defense  council  in  research  and  planning 
activities. 

Council  responsibilities 

With  technical  assistance  in  these  four 
auxiliary  or  service  fields,  the  executive 
director  will  be  in  a  position  to  expedite 
and  coordinate  programs  of  action  for- 


mulated by  committees  of  the  council  and 
also  those  of  local  or  regional  councils. 

Outside  of  the  service  functions,  the 
council's  tasks  are  to  advise  on  policy  and 
to  assure  effective  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  effort  for  the 
achievement  of  defense  objectives. 

Specific  activities  of  defense  councils 
in  eight  functional  fields  include: 

1.  Agricultural  resources  and  produc- 
tion.— In  cooperation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  agricultural  committees  of  some  de- 
fense councils  are  participating  in  studies 
of  agricultural  conditions  and  resources, 
with  a  view  to  development  of  local  pro- 
grams for  production  of  foodstuffs  and 
other  agricultural  products  consistent 
with  requirements  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign consumption  and  the  establishment 
of  emergency  reserves. 

2.  Civil  protectio7i. — Civil  protection  is 
one  of  the  most  important  responsibili- 
ties of  State  and  local  defense  councils. 
The  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  are  cooperating  in  preparing 
detailed  technical  information  in  this 
field.  For  successful  execution,  this  pro- 
gram calls  for  extensive  civilian  partici- 
pation and  the  full  cooi>eration  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  authorities. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  bulletins  on  civil 
defense,  entitled  "Suggestions  for  State 
and  Local  Fire  Defense,"  has  been  issued. 
It  indicates  the  first  steps  that  may  be 
taken  to  assure  adequate  fire  protection. 

Other  subjects  relating  to  civil  defense, 
to  be  covered  in  later  bulletins,  are:  (a) 
Protective  construction;  (b)  air-raid 
protection  for  the  individual;  (c)  medi- 
cal care  and  sanitation;  (d)  air-raid 
warning  system;  (e)  black-outs;  (/)  de- 
fense against  chemical  warfare. 

Meanwhile,  State  and  local  defense 
councils  are  developing  plans  for  mobili- 
zation of  police  resources  in  the  States 
and  for  the  coordination,  in  the  event  of 
emergency,  of  the  police  and  fire  services 
and  other  regular  or  emergency  agencies. 

3.  Health,  Welfare,  and  Related  De- 
fense Activities. — Technical  direction  for 
work  will  be  received  from  the  Federal 
Coordinator  of  Health,  Welfare,  and  Re- 
lated Defense  Activities,  who  has  desig- 
nated regional  directors   of  the  Social 


Security  Board  as  regional  coordinators 
of  defense  activities  in  these  fields.  De- 
fense councils  can  assist  in  (a)  estab- 
lishment of  regional  or  local  health  vmits 
in  defense  areas,  (b)  collection  of  factual 
data  as  to  the  necessity  for  additional 
public  water  supplies  and  sewage  systems 
in  critical  defense  areas,  (c)  organiza- 
tion of  adequate  entertainment  and 
recreational  programs  for  troops  off  duty, 

(d)  collection  of  data  and  analysis  of 
problems  arising  from  rapid  increase  in 
school  attendance  in  defense  areas,  and 

(e)  cooperation  with  or  establishment 
of  State  and  local  nutrition  committees. 

4.  Housing. — Working  with  field  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Office  of  the  Defense 
Housing  Coordinator,  the  housing  com- 
mittees of  many  defense  councils  are 
helping  in  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  the  homes  registration  program  for 
defense  problem  areas.  These  commit- 
tees are  also  assisting  in  the  collection 
of  factual  data  on  which  to  base  esti- 
mates of  housing  requirements. 

5.  Human  resources  and  skills. — De- 
fense council  human  resources  and  skills 
committees  have  cooperated  in  a  number 
of  States  with  the  State  employment 
service  in  arranging  for  registration  of 
persons  for  defense  jobs.  These  com- 
mittees are  working  with  local  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Conservation  of  Manpower  in  De- 
fense Industries,  who  assist  industry 
witliin  their  States  by  plant  siuTeys,  by 
identifying  danger  spots  in  factories,  and 
by  recommending  appropriate  correc- 
tive action.  Several  of  these  commit- 
tees have  been  cooperating  with  estab- 
lished governmental  agencies  in  making 
plans  for  defense  training  of  public  v^r- 
sonnel  and  of  skilled  workers  in  defense 
industries.  It  is  advisable  that  they  be 
concerned  also  with  long-range  planning 
and  studying  methods  of  absorbing  men 
released  from  employment  on  the  defense 
program  when  the  emergency  passes. 

6.  Industrial  resources  and  produc- 
tion.— Committees  in  this  field  assist  the 
Defense  Contract  Service  in  (a)  secur- 
ing and  making  available  local  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  tools  and  industrial 
facilities,  (5)  handling  or  directing  for 
appropriate  attention  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  need  for  subcontracting  facilities 
or  the  availability  of  production  facilities, 
(c)  rendering  general  advisory  service 
and  referring  detailed  inquiries  concern- 
ing governmental  financial  assistance  on 
defense  orders  to  the  district  manager 
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of  the  Defense  Contract  Service,  (d) 
servicing  district  officers  of  the  Defense 
Contract  Service  in  local  areas,  and  (e) 
supplying  pertinent  information  regard- 
ing prospective  plant  sites,  when  and  if 
requested. 

7.  Price  stabilisation  and  consumer 
protection. — Committees  on  consumer 
protection  have  been  active  in  a  number 
of  States  and  localities.  Their  activities 
include  strengthening  of  existing  ma- 
chinery for  consumer  protection  to  pre- 
vent speculative  accumulation,  with- 
holding, and  hoarding  of  materials  and 
commodities;  checking  of  food  laws; 
comparing  and  following  up  enforcement 
methods;  and  publicizing  in  various  ways 
the  national  defense  program  of  con- 
sumer protection.  Technical  direction 
of  the  activities  of  such  committees  is 
now  furnished  by  the  OfiSce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  Civilian  Supply,  estab- 
lished on  April  11. 

8.  Works  and  facilities. — Committees 
in  this  field  aid  in  the  determination  of 
need  for  additional  works  for  water  sup- 
ply, sanitation,  power  production  and 
transmission,  and  transportation  facili- 
ties, the  lack  of  which  would  impede  the 
defense  effort.  These  committees  have 
been  working  in  some  cases  with  the  civil 
protection  committees  of  State  and  local 
defense  councils  on  plans  for  protection 
of  pubUc  works  and  utilities. 

•    •    • 

Volunteers  for  air-warning 
service  should  apply  to 
local  defense  councils 

state  and  local  defense  councils  are  to 
assist  the  Army  Air  Corps  by  conducting 
a  Nation-wide  registration  of  civilian 
volunteer  aircraft  spotters  for  observa- 
tion service,  Director  Frank  Bane  has  an- 
nounced. This  arrangement  has  been 
made  by  the  Division  at  the  request  of  Lt. 
Gen.  Delos  C.  Emmons,  Commander  of 
the  General  Headquarters  Air  Force. 

The  aircraft  warning  service  is  divided 
into  two  major  fields;  first,  instrumental 
observation  conducted  by  military  per- 
sonnel; and,  second,  the  observer  corps, 
for  which  extensive  use  of  civilian  vol- 
unteers is  contemplated. 

Two  types  of  observers 

Two  types  of  volunteers  are  sought  by 
the  Air  Corps:  First,  men  beyond  the 
draft  age  or  unfit  for  combat  duty  to 
give  part-time  service  as  outside  ob- 
servers; and  second,  fairly  young  men 
and  women,  comparatively  free  of  family 


obligations,  for  inside  duty,  full  time  if 
required. 

The  volunteer  observers  will  be  sta- 
tioned at  appropriate  locations,  both  in 
and  outside  cities,  and  will  be  trained  in 
observing  and  reporting  movements  of 
aircraft  in  a  given  area. 

All  observers  in  each  area  will  report 
to  a  "filter  unit."  This  unit  will  elimi- 
nate all  nonessential  information  and 
will  transmit  Important  reports  to  an 
"information  center."  There  the  reports 
will  be  studied  and  plotted  graphically  so 
that  calculations  can  be  made  for  inter- 
ception of  invading  bombers  by  pursuit 
aircraft. 

May  use  own  autos 

Persons  registering  for  outside  obser- 
vation duty  will,  in  most  cases,  be  re- 
quired to  provide  their  own  transporta- 
tion. In  many  instances  this  will  involve 
the  use  of  automobiles  or  other  personally 
owned  vehicles  since  spotting  posts  may 
be  in  areas  not  served  by  public  convey- 
ances. Men  registering  as  outside  ob- 
servers must  be  trustworthy  citizens  se- 
lected without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

Men  and  women  registering  for  inside 
duty  will  be  employed  as  chauffeurs,  tele- 
phone operators,  teletype  operators,  radio 
operators,  scanners,  plotters,  tellers, 
clerks,  typists,  et  cetera.  All  registrants 
must  be  dependable  citizens  and  should 
be  willing  to  enlist  in  event  of  war 

No  uniforms  will  be  provided  volunteer 
aircraft  observers  at  the  outset.  An  arm 
brassard  or  other  simple  means  of  identi- 
fication will  be  used. 

Many  have  volunteered 

Many  people  have  already  notified  the 
G.  H.  Q.  Air  Force  Headquarters  and  the 
Division  of  State  and  Local  Cooperation 
of  their  eagerness  to  participate  in  this 
work.  All  such  offers  are  referred  to 
the  State  defense  councils.  Further  de- 
tails as  to  participation  of  defense  coun- 
cils in  the  observation  service  are  now 
being  developed  by  the  G.  H.  Q.  Air  Force 
Headquarters  and  the  Division,  Mr.  Bane 
said.  These  arrangements  are  expected 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  defense  councils 
within  the  next  ten  days. 

Additional  civilian  defense 

In  discussing  this  new  registration 
service,  Mr.  Bane  called  attention  to  some 
of  the  strictly  civilian  or  "passive"  de- 
fense activities  already  under  way  by  de- 
fense councils.  A  broad  use  of  the  term 
"civilian  defense"  would  Include  all  lines 
of  the  defense  council  organization,  he 
said.  Fire  defense  and  emergency  police 
mobilizatioQ  programs   are   being   per- 


fected. Bulletins  on  these  subjects  have 
been  issued  by  the  Division  of  State  and 
Local  Cooperation. 

Other  aspects  of  civilian  defense  to  be 
covered  in  future  bulletins  are:  Protec- 
tive construction;  air  raid  protection  for 
the  individual;  medical  care  and  sanita- 
tion; air  raid  warning  system;  blackouts; 
and  defense  against  chemical  warfare. 

•  *    * 

''Combat  clothing"  issued 
for  armored  force 

Designed  especially  for  the  armored 
force,  "combat  clothing,"  consisting  of 
helmet,  jacket,  and  trousers  similar  to 
the  commercial  overall,  is  now  being  is- 
sued in  substantial  quantities,  according 
to  a  War  Department  announcement. 

The  basic  material  is  khaki  cotton 
cloth,  treated  to  make  it  water  repellant. 
The  garments  are  lined  with  regulation 
olive-drab-melton. 

The  helmet  fits  closely  over  the  head 
with  a  fastening  under  the  chin  and  a 
"curtain"  in  the  rear,  partially  covering 
the  neck.  The  jacket  is  plain-cut,  full 
in  the  back,  patch  pockets  in  the  front 
with  knitted  wristlets  and  a  knitted  band 
at  the  neck  and  waist  as  protection 
against  wind  It  is  fastened  in  front  by 
a  zipper.  The  trousers  are  similar  to  the 
commercial  overall  except  the  legs  are 
fastened  at  the  bottom  with  tapes  and 
a  zipper  closes  the  "bib." 

The  new  outfit  is  designed  for  com- 
fort and  warmth  yet  allows  the  soldier 
freedom  of  action. 

*  *    * 

Certificates  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
gas  mask  tubes,  track  block  equipment  for 
tanks  and  plant  protection;  $105,000. 

Vanadium  Corporation  of  America,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  low  carbon  ferro-chromium 
alloys:  $902,000. 

Veeder-Root,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.:  count- 
ing devices  and  trench  mortar  fuses;  $157,000. 

Vickers,  Inc.  (Waterbury  Tool  Div.) .  Water- 
bury,  Conn.;  hydraulic  pumps,  transmissions 
and  controls:   $207,000. 

Ward  Leonard  Electric  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.:  electric  pottery  products  and  electric 
resistors  and  rheostats:   $46,000. 

Warren  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Warren,  Mass.; 
pumping  machinery  and  plant  protection: 
$28,000. 

The  Welin  Davit  &  Boat  Corporation, 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.;  davits,  winches,  llfefloats 
and  lifeboats:   $11,000. 

Western  Maryland  Railway  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.:  transportation:  $330,000. 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  California:  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  steel  cargo  vessels  and  light- 
ers: $835,000. 

The  White  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio; 
scout  cars  and  personnel  carriers:  $95,000. 

N.  A.  Woodworth  Co..  Ferndale.  Mich.;  air- 
plane engine  parts;  $37,000 
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In  past  year  production  rose  about  27 
percent,  wholesale  prices  only  5  percent, 
and  official  cost  of  living  index  about 
2  percent,  Henderson  points  out 


On  April  24,  Leon  Henderson,  Admin- 
istrator, OPACS,  made  an  address  over 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  net- 
work, excerpts  from  which  follow: 

This  country,  since  last  June,  has  pro- 
duced more  goods  and  services  than  it, 
or  any  other  nation,  ever  did  in  a  like 
number  of  months.  We  produced  11 
percent  more  industrial  goods  than  1929. 
After  taking  out  the  income  and  produc- 
tion which  were  diverted  to  defense 
needs,  the  average  person  had  more  food, 
clothing,  and  other  consumer  items  than 
ever  before  in  our  history. 

But  next  year  this  country  expects  to 
pay  out  $20  billion  at  least  for  defense — 
Instead  of  $4  billion,  and  I  believe  it  may 
be  more  than  $20  billion. 

Will  we  get  the  additional  $16  billion 
as  we  have  since  last  May  out  of  the  in- 
creased production  of  our  mines,  fac- 
tories, and  farms?  Or  will  we  reduce 
our  standard  of  living  by  $16  billion? 

Let  me  say  one  thing  for  certain.  If 
we  permit  wild  uprushing  and  runaway 
prices  to  land  us  In  inflation — then  we 
will  be  compelled  to  take  all  defense 
effort  from  our  stock  piles  of  Income. 

A  gradual  rise  in  the  price  level,  due 
to  our  enormously  Increased  activity, 
may  be  inevitable — but  it  certainly  can- 
not be  called  inflation.  But  It  will  add 
to  the  cost  of  defense.  Roughly,  every 
rise  of  one  point  In  the  level  of  prices 
now  may  cost  the  country  half  a  billion 
dollars.  To  put  it  another  way,  a  $5  rise 
in  the  price  of  steel  per  ton  represents 
about  as  much  as  a  5-percent  increase 


in  the  corporate  income  tax.    Try  that 
out  on  your  own  income  tax. 

Sceptics  discredited 

Many  skeptical  observers  say  that  in- 
flation is  inevitable,  unless  harsh  meas- 
ures, like  Germany  employs,  are  used  in 
this  country. 

I  deny  this  most  emphatically. 

In  the  past  year,  this  country  has  had 
the  greatest  increase  it  ever  knew  In 
production,  but  wholesale  prices  went  up 
only  five  percent  while  production  was 
rising  about  27  percent.  The  official  cost 
of  living  index  went  up  about  2  percent. 

This  restraint  was  due  to  a  number  of 
reasons.  First,  we  had  a  surplus  of  men, 
money,  and  machinery.  Next,  business- 
men recognized  generally,  for  the  first 
time,  that  rising  prices  interfere  with 
production  and  may  even  destroy  busi- 
ness. Also,  the  Government  got  to  work 
early  with  its  pressures  to  resist  price 
rises. 

Price  stability  hard  to  maintain 

Now,  however,  the  problem  of  main- 
taining price  stability  is  becoming  more 
difficult.  Demands  for  raw  materials, 
supplies,  labor,  shipping,  power,  railroad 
transportation — all  will  be  intensified. 
And  in  some  cases  the  materials  and 
facilities  available  for  use  by  plants  man- 
ufacturing civilian  goods  will  have  to  be 
curtailed  sharply.  That  situation  has 
already  developed  in  aluminum,  zinc, 
machine  tools,  steel,  and  some  other 
items. 


Basic  approach 

Our  basic  approach  to  this  problem 
of  maintaining  price  stability  during  a 
period  in  which  defense  needs  are  draw- 
ing more  and  more  heavily  on  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  country,  is  to  increase 
the  supply  of  goods.  When  that  approach 
fails  because  of  the  time  required  to  con- 
struct new  plants,  to  train  workmen,  or 
to  build  ships,  then  other  steps  must  be 
taken.  At  that  point  we  will  move  in  as 
we  have  in  several  cases  already  and  im- 
pose mandatory  price  ceilings. 

But  let  me  impress  this  fact  on  you 
most  earnestly. 

We  want  to  avoid  "going  to  law"  to 
achieve  our  goal  of  relatively  stable 
prices.  I  have  enough  confidence  in  the 
patriotism  of  American  businessmen,  of 
farmers,  and  of  labor  to  believe  they  will 
cooperate  in  this  effort,  once  they  under- 
stand clearly  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
and  why  it  is  important  to  the  whole 
country. 

In  any  price  administration  effort  the 
Important  thing  to  remember  is  that  one 
man's  price  Is  another  man's  cost  and 
that  a  price  rise  anywhere  along  the  line 
leads  to  cumulative  price  increases  high- 
er up  in  the  production  and  distribution 
process. 

Action  on  three  fronts 

The  Government  is  moving  on  three 
fronts  to  maintain  stability  in  our  eco- 
nomic system  at  a  time  when  serious  dis- 
locations are  threatened  by  needs  of  the 
armament  program — it  is  controlling 
prices  where  necessary,  it  is  expanding 
supply  of  goods  where  possible,  and  It  is 
curtailing  consumer  buying  power  to  nar- 
row the  gap  between  demand  for  goods 
and  the  supply  of  goods  which  Inevitably 
will  develop  as  the  defense  program 
progresses. 
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Review  of  the  Week  in  Defense 


"But  it  is  not  enough." 

With  these  words  President  Roosevelt 
last  week  keynoted  further  demands  on 
American  industry  to  accelerate  its  pro- 
duction of  weapons  of  war.  His  words 
were  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chine tools  without  which  production  of 
planes,  tanks,  and  guns  is  impossible. 

Shortly  after  the  Chief  Executive  had 
suggested  a  goal  of  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week  for  all  defense  machines,  OPM 
Director  General  William  S.  Knudsen,  in 
a  letter  to  machine-tool  makers,  said: 

"Don't  wait.  Let's  get  going  and  keep 
going  *  •  *  American  industry  has 
many  times  done  the  impossible.  The 
American  people  expect  us  to  do  it  now." 

Bonus  for  nonvacationers 

Anticipating  sacrifices  by  labor  in  the 
all-out  production  race,  the  OPM  stated 
that  defense  workers  who  forego  vaca- 
tions this  summer  should  be  paid  a  bonus 
for  staying  on  the  job.  Employers  had 
asked  for  guidance  as  they  prepared  for 
total  warfare  against  time. 

Production  schedule 

As  the  Priorities  Division  moved  to 
speed  up  production  of  military  planes 
both  for  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
John  D.  Biggers,  OPM  Director  of  Pro- 
duction, gave  industry  a  brief  picture  of 
what  was  expected  of  it. 

Airplane  production  has  trebled  since 
May  1940,  he  said;  it  must  be  doubled 
again  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Monthly  tank  output  has  increased  600 
percent;  it  must  be  quadrupled.  Ma- 
chine-gun production  is  up  400  percent; 
it  must  be  increased  fivefold. 

"Teeth"  for  priorities 

The  Priorities  Division  acted  to  cur- 
tail paper  work  in  subcontract  deliveries 
of  plane  parts.  It  also  threw  a  further 
safeguard  around  16  metals  vital  to  de- 
fense industries  by  barring  manufactur- 
ers from  accumulating  excess  stocks. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  recommended  to  the  House 


of  Representatives  a  bill  designed  to  "put 
teeth  in"  priority  orders. 

The  way  was  prepared  for  the  auto- 
mobile industry  to  release  both  men  and 
raw  materials  to  defense  manufacturers 
as  the  OPM  announced  allocations  for 
auto  production  in  the  year  beginning 
August  1. 

The  labor  field 

In  the  labor  field  Sidney  Hillman,  OPM, 
Associate  Director  General,  began  a  tour 
of  industrial  centers  to  enlarge  speedily 
the  Nation's  supply  of  trained  workers. 

Earlier  the  third  of  a  series  of  zone 
conferences  in  the  shipbuilding  industry 
was  held  in  Washington  to  improve  labor- 
employer  relations.  Mr.  Hillman,  in  a 
formal  statement,  said  many  defense  em- 
ployers had  assured  him  that  available 
negro  labor  is  being  utilized. 

The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
settled  three  disputes  and  sought  to  fore- 
stall a  General  Motors  strike. 

Prices  under  close  guard 

Following  the  coordination  of  OPACS 
and  the  OPM  Purchases  Division,  a  plan 
was  announced  to  correlate  the  activities 
of  OPACS  and  the  OPM  Priorities  Divi- 
sion. 

Donald  Nelson,  Director  of  Purchases, 
predicted  in  an  address  that  price  in- 
flation of  the  World  War  variety  will  be 
averted.  Price  Administrator  Leon  Hen- 
derson at  the  same  time  warned  that 
controls  may  be  imposed  on  consumer 
goods  if  prices  rise  too  sharply. 

CeiUng  prices  on  bituminous  coal  were 
removed  as  the  month-old  strike  ended, 
and  spinners  were  told  that  maximum 
pi'ices  on  combed  yarn  will  be  imposed  if 
"current  fictitious  levels"  persist. 

Transportation  of  defense  freight 

Indicating  a  growing  concern  over 
transportation  of  defense  goods,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commission 
adopted  a  policy  to  insure  efiBcient  use 
of  all  freight  cars.  "Transportation 
Commissioner  Ralph  Budd  meanwhile 
said  in  an  address  that  advance  figures 
point  to  40  million  carloadings  in  1941. 


More  money  asked  for  housing 

Further  expansion  in  housing  con- 
struction for  civilian  defense  workers 
was  promised  as  President  Roosevelt 
asked  Congress  for  15  million  dollars  to 
build  14,270  portable  houses  and  6,900 
dormitory  units  and  to  buy  an  obsolete 
passenger  ship. 

Meanwhile,  the  Division  of  Defense 
Housing  Coordination  reported  contract 
awards  for  2,224  dwellings  and  comple- 
tion of  927  units.  Fifty-four  new  offices 
were  set  up  to  record  all  rooms  and 
houses  available  to  defense  workers. 
Another  34  were  in  operation. 

Air  raid  defense 

Civilians  were  given  tips  on  building 
air-raid  shelters  in  a  booklet  distributed 
by  the  Division  of  State  and  Local  Co- 
operation. Frank  Bane,  the  Director, 
emphasized,  however,  that  there  Is  no 
need  for  immediate  construction. 

•    •    • 

OPM  urges   bonuses  for 
employees  giving  up  vacations 

The  Office  of  Production  Management 
has  recommended  that  defense  industries 
pay  bonuses  to  workers  who  voluntarily 
forego  vacations  this  year,  so  that  pro- 
duction will  not  be  impeded.  Director 
General  WUliam  S.  Knudsen  and  Associ- 
ate Director  Sidney  Hillman  announced 
May  2. 

The  action  was  taken  at  the  request  of 
many  employers  who  wished  to  make 
vacation  plans  for  their  workers.  The 
policy,  it  was  explained,  applies  only  to 
private  employers. 

Employees  in  plants  manufacturing 
munitions  or  essential  war  materials 
should  be  paid  as  a  bonus  the  equivalent 
amount  of  money  they  would  receive  dur- 
ing the  customary  vacation  period,  the 
OPM  recommended. 

In  no  instance,  the  OPM  stated,  should 
a  vacation  be  denied  a  worker  who  for 
reasons  of  health  desires  a  rest.  Vaca- 
tions that  are  allowed  should  be  stag- 
gered as  much  as  possible  through  the 
period  May  30  to  August  31. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  esti- 
mated that  employment  in  18  major 
defense  industries  in  March  totalled 
approximately  2,200,000. 
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24  hours  a  day — 7  days  a  week 
for  machine  tools,  says  President 


stating  that  he  has  observed  the  steady 
expansion  of  the  machine  tool  Industry, 
and  the  resultant  increased  production, 
President  Roosevelt,  in  a  letter  dated 
April  30,  aslced  Director  General  Knud- 
sen  and  Associate  Director  General  Hill- 
man  to  expedite  this  part  of  the  defense 
progiam  to  an  even  greater  extent.  The 
President's  letter  follows: 
Dear  Mr.  Kntjdsen  and  Mr.  Hillman: 

My  recent  discussions  with  you  have 
emphasized  in  my  mind  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  expanding  and  speeding  up  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  critical  machine 
tools.  I  have  watched  the  steady  and 
substantial  growth  of  the  machine  tool 
industry  during  the  past  months.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  seen  the  critical  ma- 
chines In  our  defense  plants  used  in  an 
ever  growing  number  of  hours  each  week. 
I  know  that  this  increase  has  been  caused 
by  the  hard  work  of  yourselves,  of  your 
associates,  and  of  the  men  who  manage 
and  work  in  the  plants  throughout  the 
Nation. 

But  it  is  not  enough.  The  ever  in- 
creasing demands  for  munitions,  planes, 
and  ships,  caused  by  the  critical  situa- 
tion which  confronts  our  Nation,  requires 
that  they  be  produced  in  even  larger 
quantities  and  ahead  of  the  schedules 
assigned  to  them.  It  is  essential  that 
Industry  continue  to  increase  the  number 
of  vital  machines  manufactured  and  that 
every    single    critical    machine    in    the 


United   States   be   used   the   maximum 
number  of  hours  each  week. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  utilize 
to  the  very  limit  those  critical  machines; 
if  they  be  in  defense  plants  by  increased 
hours  of  operation  on  the  work  at  hand; 
if  in  other  plants  by  finding  defense 
items  or  parts  for  them  to  make  or,  as  a 
last  resort,  by  moving  the  tools  to  de- 
fense plants  where  they  may  be  urgently 
needed. 

No  idle  critical  machines 

Our  problem  is  to  see  to  it  that  there 
is  no  idle  critical  machine  in  the  United 
States.  The  goal  should  be  to  work  these 
machines  24  hours  a  day  and  7  days  a 
week,  relieving  the  machines  only  for 
such  time  as  is  required  for  overhauling 
and  repair. 

The  country  should  be  further  combed 
for  men  who  have  had  experience  on 
these  machines.  We  should  ask  them  to 
transfer  their  efforts  to  this  operation 
which  is  so  essential  to  our  defense.  No 
effort  or  justifiable  expense  should  be 
spared  in  speeding  this  program,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  objective  which  our  na- 
tional interests  require. 

Workers  and  managers  will,  I  believe, 
-join  with  you  with  spirit  and  determina- 
tion in  pursuing  and  achieving  this  goal 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Selective  Service  recheck  of  machine  workers 
to  follow  President's  announcement 


Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  deputy  di- 
rector of  Selective  Service,  on  May  3  sent 
to  all  State  directors  the  following  tele- 
gram: 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  of  May  2  that  be- 
cause of  the  critical  situation  which  con- 
fronts our  nation  and  the  new  24  hour,  7 
day  machine  production  schedule  the  rolls 
of  the  Army  and  of  Selective  Service  and 
the  manpower  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
will  be  combed  to  insure  that  every  man 
skilled  in  the  operation  of  a  defense  pro- 
duction machine  be  engaged  in  that  ca- 
pacity. This  reemphasizes  our  policy  as 
prescribed  in  our  memorandum  of  Febru- 
ary 21st  on  this  same  subject.  Direct 
that  you  again  call  the  attention  of  all 
selective  service  agencies  in  your  state 


to  this  memorandum  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement.  Take  immediate 
action  to  again  recheck  the  lists  of  Class 
I-A  men  and  men  awaiting  physical  ex- 
amination to  assure  conformity  with  our 
policy  contained  in  the  memorandum  of 
February  21st  as  emphasized  by  the 
Presidential  announcement.  The  burden 
of  making  the  necessary  determination  is 
on  Selective  Service  and  although  Form 
Forty  Twos  are  desirable  they  are  not 
essential.  Reluctance  of  an  individual 
or  his  employer  to  claim  deferment  must 
not  be  allowed  to  defeat  the  paramount 
national  interest.  Detailed  quotations  of 
the  President's  announcement  and  a 
specific  directive  on  this  subject  will  be 
mailed  to  you  at  an  early  date.  Proceed 
without  delay  to  carry  our  Instructions 
herein. 


Contract  Service  asks  for 
immediate  acceleration 

Following  are  excerpts  from  a  letter 
sent  out  May  3  by  Robert  L.  Mehornay, 
chief  of  the  Defense  Contract  Service,  to 
each  of  the  36  field  offices  maintained  by 
the  Service: 

Undoubtedly  you  have  read  President 
Roosevelt's  letter  to  Mr.  William  S.  Knud- 
sen  and  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman  urging  an 
immediate  acceleration  of  defense  pro- 
duction and  full  utilization  of  available 
facilities. 

I  wish,  however,  to  call  your  particular 
attention  to  certain  passages  of  the  let- 
ter and  to  impress  upon  you  the  added 
responsibilities  that  are  thereby  placed 
on  the  Defense  Contract  Service  and  on 
each  member  of  your  staff. 

Urges  last  ounce  of  output 

I  personally  urge  you,  and  through  you 
each  member  of  your  staff,  to  approach 
your  task  with  new  vigor  and  determina- 
tion. I  appeal  to  you  to  undertake  every 
practical  method  of  spreading  present 
defense  work  In  your  territory  as  widely 
as  possible  into  plants  not  now  working 
on  defense  orders,  for  the  purpose  of 
speeding  the  day  of  delivery;  and  to  bring 
into  play  every  feasible  device  for  getting 
the  last  ounce  of  output  from  every  ma- 
chine tool  and  every  piece  of  machinery 
already  working  on  defense  items. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  I  sug- 
gest that  you  Immediately  contact  the  re- 
sponsible officer  in  each  defense  plant  in 
your  area  to  urge  personally  his  full  co- 
operation and  to  offer  the  facilities  of 
your  office  in  furthering  this  objective. 

Stress  on  broad  scale  subcontracting 

To  those  manufacturers  who  are  not 
already  using  the  subcontracting  tech- 
nique on  a  broad  scale,  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  doing  so  immediately.  Many 
defense  plants  are  now  utilizing  this  sys- 
tem with  excellent  results  and  have 
established  special  subcontracting  de- 
partments to  handle  this  phase  of  their 
work.  Many  others  should  follow  the 
lead.  It  is  particularly  important  to 
make  known  to  manufacturers  now  work- 
ing on  defense  business  that  the  new  bil- 
lions allocated  for  defense  practically  as- 
sure additional  contracts  for  all  qualified 
manufacturers. 

At  the  same  time  you  should  contact  as 
promptly  as  possible  the  manufacturers 
in  your  region  who  are  not  now  working 
on  defense  contracts  and  urge  them  to 
determine  exactly  what  type  of  work  their 
facilities  are  capable  of  doing. 
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PRIORITIES  .  .  . 

New  inventory  control  designed  to  prevent 
accumulation  of  excessive  stocks 


E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Director  of  Pri- 
orities, OPM,  announced  May  1  that  a 
new  form  of  inventory  control,  designed 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  excess 
stocks  and  supplies,  is  being  applied  at 
once  to  sixteen  metals  and  classes  of 
metals  by  the  Priorities  Division.  All  the 
metals  affected  are  important  in  the  de- 
fense effort. 

The  control  imposed  is  a  simple  one. 
It  provides  that,  in  general,  shipments  of 
the  metals  affected  may  not  be  made 
to  customers  in  amounts  which  would 
increase  the  customers'  inventories  to 
unnecessary  levels. 

For  the  time  being,  the  control  is  im- 
plemented by  requirements  that  both 
customers  for  these  metals  and  suppliers 
must  file  sworn  statements  covering  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Stettinius  said  that  the  plan  was 
incorporated  in  a  general  order,  designed 
"to  restrict  inventory  accumulation  of 
certain  metals,"  and  was  addressed  to  all 
producers,  primary  and  secondary  smel- 
ters, remelters,  brokers,  warehouse  and 
wholesale  distributors,  and  processers 
and  fabricators  of  the  metals. 

Critical  List  to  be  expanded 

The  metals  covered  in  the  new  inven- 
tory control  system,  all  of  which  are  to 
be  added  to  the  Priorities  Critical  List, 
are: 

Antimony  (used  in  storage  battery 
plates,  for  cable  covering,  in  bearing 
metals,  and  for  hardening  lead) ;  cad- 
mium (used  as  an  alloy  of  copper,  in 
electro-plating,  etc.) ;  chromium  (used  in 
making  stainless  and  other  alloy  steels, 
is  largely  imported) ;  cobalt  (valuable 
for  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 
steels) ;  copper;  ferrous  alloys,  all  types 
(includes  ferro-tungsten,  ferro-manga- 
nese) ;  iridium  (one  of  the  platinum 
metals,  used  as  a  hardening  agent  for 
platinum,  in  manufacture  of  surgical 
tools,  etc.) ;  iron  and  steel  products,  in- 
cluding rolled,  drawn,  forglngs,  castings, 
and  pig  iron;  lead;  manganese  or  spie- 
geleisen  (necessary  in  steel  making) ; 
mercury  (military  uses  include  manufac- 
ture of  fulminate  for  explosives,  drugs, 
anti-fouling  paint  for  ship  bottoms,  and 
for  many  important  industrial  uses) ; 
molybdenum  (used  for  making  special 
alloy   steels,   useful   for   making   high- 


speed cutting  tool  steels) ;  nonferrous 
alloys,  all  types  (including  brass  and 
bronze) ;  tin;  vanadium  (used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  special  alloy  steels  and  irons) ; 
secondary  metals,  or  scrap,  containing 
any  of  the  metals  listed  or  already  sub- 
ject to  control,  prepared  for  sale  in  order 
to  recover  the  metal  content  thereof. 

Part  of  coordinated  program 

Commenting  on  the  order,  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius said: 


"This  step  Is  part  of  a  coordinated 
program.  It  is  the  first  step.  The  sec- 
ond step  will  be  the  distribution  of  ques- 
tionnaires to  the  industries  involved  so 
that  we  can  get  complete  inventory  in- 
formation, and  another  step  will  be  the 
withholding  of  supplies,  from  any  users 
whose  inventories  are  excessive,  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  reduce  them  to 
reasonable  levels. 

"Compliance  with  this  order  and  with 
the  requirement  that  inventories  be  kept 
down  to  levels  necessary  for  efiScient  op- 
erations, and  not  at  higher  levels,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

"Failure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments is  likely  to  result  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  more  drastic  controls." 


Bill  to  extend  priorities  reported 


The  Priorities  Division,  OPM,  in- 
formed the  House  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee April  28  that  legislation  clarify- 
ing and  extending  the  priorities  power 
was  important  to  defense.  The  next  day 
the  committee  reported  favorably  the 
Vinson  bill  for  that  purpose.  Text  of 
the  bill  as  reported  follows: 

H.  R.  4534 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
section  2  of  the  Act  approved  June  28, 
1940  (Public,  Numbered  671,  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress) ,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "Sec  2.  (a)  "and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Deliveries  of  material  to  which 
priority  may  be  assigned  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include,  in  addition 
to  deliveries  of  material  under  contracts 
or  orders  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  deliveries 
of  material  xmder — 

"(A)  contracts  or  orders  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  any  country  whose  defense 
the  President  deems  vital  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  under  the  terms 
of  the  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  entitled 
'An  Act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
United  States'; 

"(B)  contracts  or  orders  which  the 
President  shall  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(C)  subcontracts  or  suborders  which 
the  President  shall  deem  necessary  or 


appropriate 
contract  or 
section. 


to   the   fulfillment 
order  as  specified 


any 
this 


Pov/er  over  supply  in  shortage 

"Deliveries  under  any  contract  or  order 
specified  in  this  section  may  be  assigned 
priority  over  deliveries  under  any  other 
contract  or  order.  Whenever  the  Presi- 
dent is  satisfied  that  the  fulfillment  of 
requirements  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  will  result  in  a  shortage  in 
the  supply  of  any  material  for  defense  or 
for  private  account  or  for  export,  the 
President  may  allocate  such  material  in 
such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  he 
shall  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  public  interest  and  to  promote  the 
national  defense.  The  President  shall 
be  entitled  to  obtain  such  information 
from,  require  such  reports  by,  and  make 
such  Inspection  of  the  premises  of,  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate.  In  his  discre- 
tion, to  the  enforcement  or  administra- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  section.  No 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  be  held 
liable  for  damages  or  penalties  for  any 
default  under  any  contract  or  order 
which  shall  result  directly  or  indirectly 
from  his  compliance  with  any  rule,  reg- 
ulation, or  order  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  President  may  exercise  any 
power,  authority,  or  discretion  conferred 
on  him  by  this  section,  through  such 
department,  agency,  or  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  he  may  direct  and  in  con- 
formity with  any  rules  and  regulations 
Which  he  may  prescribe." 
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Determination  of  fair  inventories 
discussed  by  Stettinius  with  press 


At  the  May  1  press  conference  of  E. 
R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Director  of  Priorities, 
OPM,  there  was  a  discussion  of  the  new 
Inventory  control  applied  to  16  metals 
and  classes  of  metals  Important  to  de- 
fense. Excerpts  from  the  conference 
follow: 

Q.  Do  you  expect,  in  each  general 
category  of  industry,  to  work  out  some 
kind  of  idea  as  to  what  constitutes  a  fair 
Inventory?  For  instance,  you  might  say 
that  airplane  manufacture  has  a  6  weeks 
Inventory  and  another  needs  a — 

A.  That  has  been  based  on  inventory 
questionnaires  and  actually  as  far  as 
your  question  in  aviation,  Wright  Field 
now  is  doing  exactly  that  thing  for  us 
with  the  aviation  plane  builder  so  that 
will  be  done  through  questionnaires  with 
each  Individual. 

Nickel-steel  buyers  required 
to  report  inventory  holdings 

Following  out  the  program  for  obtain- 
ing complete  information  about  indus- 
trial inventories,  the  Priorities  Division, 
OPM,  May  2,  announced  a  number  of 
changes  governing  the  distribution  of 
nickel-bearing  steel.  E.  R.  Stettinius, 
Jr.,  Director  of  Priorities,  said  that  the 
two  main  changes  are: 

(1)  All  purchasers  of  nickel-steel  who 
buy  directly  from  producers,  who  melt, 
cast,  or  make  such  steel,  are  now  required 
to  file  with  the  Priorities  Division  com- 
plete statements  on  their  inventory  hold- 
ings. These  statements  must  show  the 
Inventory  situation  as  of  AprU  30,  and 
the  producers'  customers,  who  include  a 
majority  of  major  industrial  companies, 
will  not  be  able  to  obtain  deliveries  after 
May  15  unless  they  have  complied  with 
this  provision. 

(2)  The  general  regulations  have  been 
rephrased  to  make  them  applicable  to 
"converters"  as  well  as  to  producers  and 
distributors.  Converters  are  defined  as 
"those  who  purchase  nickel-bearing  steel, 
further  process  such  steel  by  rolling  or 
drawing,  and  dehver  such  steel  in  rolled 
or  drawn  form  to  distributors  and  con- 
sumers." 

Companies  affected  by  the  nickel-steei 
regulation  are  urged  to  consult  the  offi- 
cial orders  for  specific  instructions. 
These  orders  may  be  obtained  from  pro- 
ducers or  from  the  Iron  and  Steel  Branch 
of  the  Division. 


Q.  You  expect  to  do  the  same  with 
other  Industries? 
A.  Correct,  we  do. 

Division  has  final  authority 

Q.  With  whom  does  the  decision  rest, 
on  you  or  the  supplier,  on  the  question 
of  shipment?  Is  it  up  to  the  supplier  to 
say  whether  the  customer  has  enough  In- 
ventory or  up  to  you  to  say? 

A.  It  is  up  to  us.  We  have  the  final 
authority  to  say. 

Q.  Right  now,  the  onus  is  on  the  sup- 
plier to  see  that  they  don't  get  too  much? 

A.  That  is  right,  this  is  an  automatic 
cooperative  effort.  If  it  doesn't  check 
we  will  have  to  take  further  steps. 

Q.  Won't  that  put  the  supplier  in  a 
fairly  embarrassing  position  with  his  cus- 
tomers? 

Mr.  Blackwell  Smith  (interpolating) : 
The  customer  has  got  to  swear  to  it  once 
a  month,  that  is,  that  he  has  met  the 
standard  for  the  calendar  month  as  a 
whole  and  he  relies  on  the  customer's 
affidavit.  If  that  breaks  down,  we  have 
to  move  into  a  particular  metal  alloca- 
tion basis.  We  are  hoping  this  works 
enough  to  avoid  moving  in  on  more 
allocations  where  this  would  slow  it 
down. 

A.  Mr.  Friendly,  any  failure  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  would  necessarily 
result  in  the  imposition  of  more  drastic 
control  such  as  mandatory  priorities. 

Hope  to  ease  price 

Q.  Will  this  control  of  supply  have  an 
efifect  on  price  which  would  cause  the 
Henderson  bureau  to  step  in,  too,  in  co- 
operation with  you? 

A.  They  are  already  in  this  with  us  in 
the  working  up  of  this  whole  plan.  This, 
we  hope,  will  ease  the  price  by  making 
supplies  of  materials,  take  away  the  tight- 
ness, and  the  flow  will  be  easier  and 
therefore  there  will  be  more  material  to 
go  around,  we  hope,  and  that  therefore 
there  won't  be  the  price  action  there  has 
been  on  certain  things  up  to  this  time. 

Q.  Aren't  you  going  to  have  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  affidavits  coming  in  if 
each  company  has  to  make  one  out  after 
a  customer  makes  a  fence?  Aren't  you 
in  effect  covering  almost  every  metal- 
working  plant  in  the  country? 

A.  Yes,  we  are,  that  Is  correct,  but 
on  a  cooperative  basis,  Mr.  Friendly.  We 
are  giving  Industry  a  chance  to  do  tliis 
on  a    cooperative  basis.    If  it  doesn't 


work,  then  we  have  a  mandatory  priority 
system  to  adopt. 

Q.  Will  that  go  down  to  the  small 
shop,  too,  say  a  man  who  is  working  an 
Individual  metal-working  shop,  individ- 
ual tinner  or  roofer? 

Won't  pursue  little  fellow 

Mr.  Blackwell  Smith  (interpolating) : 
We  are  not  going  to  send  the  National 
Guard  out  after  the  little  fellow. 

Q.  You  will  take  his  report  if  he  sends 
It  in? 

A.  Sure,  we  wUl  take  it  in,  but,  gentle- 
men, this  is  a  patriotic  appeal  for  busi- 
ness to  do  the  patriotic  thing,  and  as  you 
all  know,  these  Inventories  have  been 
building  up  in  a  rather  large  way,  and  the 
time  has  arrived  and  some  control  must 
be  taken  over  the  entire  minerals  and 
metals  field  that  hasn't  been  taken. 

Q.  Is  there  any  present  or  immediate 
element  in  this  plan  of  recapture  of 
existing  excessive  inventories? 

A.  That  follows  the  questionnaires. 
The  questionnaire  will  show  the  existing 
inventories,  or  if  the  fellow  has  enough 
materials  to  go  on.  He  will  have  to 
exhaust  his  present  inventories  before  he 
gets  fui'ther  shipments. 

Requisitioning  "possible" 

Q.  But  it  will  remain  on  the  basis  of 
his  existing  inventory  rather  than  re- 
quiring him  to  sell  part  of  his  Inventory? 

A.  Yes,  as  it  now  stands.  No  one  can 
say  what  Is  Immediately  ahead,  and  we 
might  have  to  take  a  further  step,  pos- 
sibly. 

Q.  That  you  would  start  requisition- 
ing? 

A.  It  is  possible. 

Q.  Say  a  year's  Inventory,  as  some 
people  have  at  the  present? 

A.  I'd  expect  to  find  that,  and  if  they 
don't  feel  they  need  it  they  would  volun- 
tarily tell  us  about  it  and  offer  to  give  it 
up. 

*    *    * 

GAS  MASKS  FOR  1,400,000  MEN 

Improved  gas  masks  that  are  a  trl- 
imiph  of  American  technical  skill  have 
now  been  manufactured  in  more  than 
sufficient  quantities  to  equip  the  army 
of  1,400,000  men,  the  War  Department 
announced  May  3. 

Of  the  gas  masks  produced  in  the  past 
6  months,  about  half  are  the  new  Train- 
ing Gas  Masks  of  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service.  The  rest  are  the  more  durable 
Service  Gas  Masks  intended  for  field 
service  in  time  of  war. 

Thousands  more  are  being  turned  out 
each  day  in  factories  scattered  for 
strategic  reasons  throughout  the  Nation. 
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Special  preference  ratings  to 
speed  military  plane  output 


To  speed  production  of  military  air- 
planes for  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  Priorities  Division,  OPM, 
April  29  granted  special  preference  rat- 
ing orders  to  a  number  of  manufacturers 
of  airframes,  engines,  and  propellers. 

The  new  system  m-eans  that,  in  general, 
virtually  all  products  flowing  into  air- 
plane construction  will  enjoy  a  prefer- 
ential status  so  that  they  can  be  made 
available  as  promptly  as  possible  in  pro- 
duction plants.  The  products  affected  by 
the  new  system,  however,  must  be  on  the 
Priorities  Critical  List. 

Two  new  orders,  signed  by  E.  R.  Stet- 
tinius,  Jr.,  Director  of  Priorities,  will  per- 
mit the  manufacturers  covered  to  extend 
preference  ratings  to  deliveries  from  sub- 
contractors quickly,  without  the  necessity 
of  having  each  such  extension  considered 
as  a  separate  and  distinct  case,  involving 
considerable  paper  work. 

New  orders  have  wider  coverage 

Because  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
military  airplanes  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram the  new  preference  rating  orders 
are  broader  in  coverage  than  any  of  the 
blanket  orders  hitherto  issued.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  application  of  the  new 
system  to  airplane  production  will  save 
considerable  time  and  will  help  produc- 
ers and  their  subcontractors  to  facilitate 
the  flow  of  necessary  parts  and  equip- 
ment into  completed  defense  aircraft. 

Engine  and  propeller  makers  who  re- 
ceive the  order  are  granted  a  prefer- 
ence rating  of  A-l-c,  and  in  the  second 
order,  specified  manufacturers  of  air- 
frames are  granted  a  preference  rating 
of  A-l-d.  Under  the  terms  of  the  or- 
der, a  producer  of  engines,  propellers, 
or  airframes  may  apply  the  preference 
rating  to  deliveries  from  subcontractors 
by  executing  a  copy  of  his  order  and  serv- 
ing it  on  the  subcontractor  involved. 

The  subcontractor,  in  turn,  may  ex- 
tend the  rating  to  deliveries  from  his 
own  subcontractors  by  going  through  the 
same  procedure. 

Producers  and  their  subcontractors 
who  are  included  in  the  system  may  ob- 
tain necessary  copies  of  the  orders,  and 
report'  forms,  from  the  Division  of  Pri- 
orities or  from  contracting  ofiBcers  or 
inspectors  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

It  is  stipulated  in  the  orders  that  one 
properly  executed  copy,  served  on  a  sup- 
plier, will  automatically  assign  a  prefer- 


ence rating  for  all  deliveries  of  necessary 
material,  whether  these  deliveries  are  for 
one  or  more  separate  orders. 

The  order  for  manufacturers  of  engines 
and  propellers  contains  a  paragraph  (a 
similar  paragraph  appears  in  the  order 
for  makers  of  airframes)  which  says  that 
the  preference  rating  is  assigned: 

"In  favor  of  the  producer  (as  herein- 
after defined) ,  and  in  favor  of  each  rated 
subcontractor  (as  hereinafter  defined), 
to  be  applied  to  deliveries  of  material 
entering  directly  or  indirectly,  at  any 
stage  of  production,  into  airplane  en- 
gines and  propellers  produced  to  fulfill 
the  defense  orders  of  the  producer,  always 
provided,  however,  that  any  such  mate- 
rial is  included  in  the  current  Priorities 
Critical  List  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Muni- 
tions Board,  as  amended  from  time  to 
time     •     *     •" 

"Defense  orders"  defined 

Another  section  of  the  order  to  engine 
and  propeller  makers,  (also  included  in 
the  airframe  order),  says  that: 

"  'Defense  orders'  as  herein  used  shall 
mean  any  contracts  or  orders  for  air- 
plane engines  and  propellers  placed  by 
the  Army  or  Navy  or  for  the  defense  of 
Great  Britain  including  contracts  or 
orders  from  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  for  that  purpose  or  any  contracts 
or  orders  for  airplane  engines  and  pro- 
pellers for  which  the  delivery  schedule 
has  been  approved  by  the  Joint  Aircraft 
Committee." 

One  section  of  each  order  provides  that 
higher  preference  ratings  than  those  as- 
signed may  be  stipulated  by  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  directives. 

Machine  tools  excluded 

It  is  stipulated  that  machine  tools  are 
excluded  from  the  overall  order,  and  that 
such  tools  shall  be  obtained  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  means  of  individual  pref- 
erence rating  certificates  obtained  from 
Army  or  Navy  contracting  ofiScers.  Cer- 
tain cutting  and  perishable  tools,  how- 
ever, are  included,  whether  they  are  or 
are  not  on  the  Priorities  Critical  List. 

The  preferential  status  granted  for 
airplane  production  in  the  orders  will  not 
apply  to  any  producer  or  subcontractor 
until  he  has  accepted  the  terms  of  the 
order,  in  writing,  and  has  agreed  to  keep 
complete  records  of  production,  delivery 
dates.  Inventories,  and  other  facts  which 
the  Priorities  Division  requires. 


Emil  Schram  appointed 
Assistant  Director 

E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Director  of  Priori- 
ties, OPM,  announced  April  30  that  Emil 
Schram,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  has 
taken  over  his  new  duties  as  Assistant 
Director  of  Priorities  in  charge  of 
Operations. 

Mr.  Schram  succeeds  James  F.  Towers, 
executive  vice  president  of  Ford,  Bacon 
&  Davis,  Inc.,  industrial  engineers.  New 
York,  who  has  been  on  leave  from  his 
business  for  several  months  and  has  now 
returned  to  his  post. 

Mr.  Schram  will  continue  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  RFC. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  with  the  RFC, 
Mr.  Schram  is  president  of  the  Electric 
Home  and  Farm  Authority,  director  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, director  of  the  Federal  Prisons  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  and  a  director  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington.  He  is 
president  of  the  Defense  Plant  Corpo- 
ration and  director  of  all  subsidiary  cor- 
porations created  by  the  RFC  for  defense 
activities.  Mr.  Schram  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Policy  Committee. 

*    •    • 

New  appointments  on 
executive  staff 

Two  appointments  to  the  executive 
staff  of  the  Priorities  Division  were  an- 
nounced April  29  by  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 
Director. 

Dr.  Harry  S.  Rogers,  president  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Products  Group.  He  succeeds  Dr. 
W.  E.  Wickenden,  who  has  had  to  return 
to  his  post  as  president  of  the  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science  in  Cleveland. 

Joseph  L.  Overlook,  vice  president  of 
the  Continental-Illinois  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  and  will  work  with 
the  Assistant  Director  of  Priorities  in 
charge  of  Operations. 

Mr.  Stettinius  also  announced  that 
William  B.  Eisendrath,  president  of  the 
Monarch  Leather  Co.  of  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  as  producers'  representa- 
tive of  the  Hides,  Skins,  and  Leather 
Priority  Committee,  which  is  under  the 
General  Products  Group.  Mr.  Eisen- 
drath succeeds  Ralph  Pope,  president  of 
the  Northwestern  Leather  Co.  Trust, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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PRODUCTION . . . 

Progress  seems  phenomenal  but  we  have 
made  only  a  good  start,  says  Biggers 


Progress  in  defense  production  seems 
phenomenal,  but  we  cannot  for  one  mo- 
ment be  satisfied,  John  D.  Biggers,  Di- 
rector of  Production,  OPM,  told  the 
United  States  Chambers  of  Commerce 
April  30.  Excerpts  from  his  address 
follow: 

Looking  back  to  last  May,  the  progress 
seems  phenomenal.  New  plants  have 
been  rushed  to  completion  all  over  the 
United  States.  Tremendous  additions 
of  machine  tools  and  equipment  have 
been  made  with  unparalleled  speed.  The 
total  cost  of  these  new  defense  facilities 
approximates  2%  billion  dollars. 

The  monthly  production  of  airplanes 
has  been  trebled. 

The  monthly  output  of  tanks  increased 
600  percent;  powder,  1000  percent;  small 
arms  ammunition,  1200  percent;  Garand 
rifles,  360  percent. 

Machine  guns — ^the  .30  caliber,  trebled; 
the  .50  caliber,  quadrupled,  and  so  on 
down  the  list. 

So  much  for  the  initial  achievements 
of  American  Industry — guided  by  the 
wise  planning  and  experience  of  our 
armed  services. 

Only  a  start 

Yes,  looking  back,  the  progress  seems 
good — in  fact  excellent.  But  looking 
ahead,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  made  just 
a  beginning — a  good  start  but,  neverthe- 
less, only  a  start. 

Earlier  this  month,  I  testified  before 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
that  we  were  within  100  days  of  the 
beginning  of  real  mass  production.  Evi- 
dence multiplies.  That  prediction  will 
come  true. 

Before  this  year  of  1941  ends,  the 
monthly  production  of  powder — big  as 
it  now  is — must  and  will  again  be  trebled. 

Small  arms  ammunition  must  and  will 
be  trebled. 

Rifle  production  must  be  doubled. 

Machine  gun  production  Increased 
fivefold. 

Tank  production  quadrupled. 

The  monthly  output  of  American  mili- 
tary plants — intricate  and  difficult  as 
they  are  to  build — must  and  will  be 
doubled. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  the  same 
story  of  one  colossal  task  after  another — 


the  Naval  progi'am,  the  merchant  ship- 
ping program.  Tremendous  efforts  have 
been  planned  and,  in  my  opinion,  will 
be  accomplished. 

Cannot  be  satisfied 

In  spite  of  my  confidence,  I  want  to 
make  it  just  as  clear  as  I  possibly  can 
that  we  cannot  for  one  moment  be  satis- 
fied. One  of  the  most  dangerous  things 
that  could  possibly  happen  to  this  coun- 
try today  would  be  for  our  people  in  any 
walk  of  life,  to  get  the  impression  that 
the  defense  program  Is  rolling  along — 
that  it  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Why  then  am  I  confident?  Because 
of  my  faith  in  America.  The  genius  of 
Am.erica  is  the  genius  for  mass  produc- 
tion. And  the  spirit  of  America  is  the 
spirit  of  teamwork — voluntary,  whole- 
hearted teamwork.  Teamwork  between 
Government  and  industry,  between  the 
mihtary  and  the  civilian,  between  work- 
ers and  management. 

Only  by  their  united  effort  can  this 
task  be  accomplished. 

Oh!  I  deeply  share  your  unexpected 
wish  that  all  this  genius  and  energy 
could  be  turned  to  the  making  of  peace- 
time products  rather  than  these  wea- 
pons of  defense,  but  in  this  war-torn 
world,  it  seems  that  strength  alone 
counts — so  we  must  strive  for  physical 
and  moral — yes — and  spiritual  strength 
so  as  to  perpetuate  our  freedom  in  jus- 
tice and  in  peace. 

That  challenge  can  only  be  met  in  pari 
by  Government  under  our  system.  Our 
system  depends  upon  voluntary  action 
undertaken  by  free  and  enlightened  men. 

Spread  the  work 

Stressing  the  competence  of  the  Divi- 
sion's Defense  Contract  Service  in  help- 
ing to  spread  the  work  throughout  a 
wider  section  of  industry,  Mr.  Biggers 
said,  nevertheless: 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  the  Govern- 
ment to  come  to  a  manufacturer  and 
hand  him  business  on  a  silver  platter. 
The  Government  cannot  possibly  work 
out  for  him  all  his  procurement  and 
engineering  and  production  problems. 
This  will  require  individual  and  local 
group  initiative. 


Four  field  managers  augment 
Defense  Contract  Service 

The  Defense  Contract  Service  issued 
April  28  a  list  of  additions  to  its  staff  in 
the  field. 

The  appointees,  whose  selection  may 
already  have  been  announced  locally  in 
some  cases,  are  as  follows: 

Thomas  S.  McEwan,  district  manager 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  McEwan  is  a  native  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  a  resident  of  Win- 
netka,  ni.  He  has  been  associated  at 
different  times  with  various  Chicago  and 
New  York  firms  of  consulting  manage- 
rector  of  Production,  OPM,  told  the 
ment  engineers. 

Prank  J.  McDevitt,  district  manager  in 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  McDevitt,  a  native  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  formerly  Director  of 
Streets  and  Sewers  for  the  City  of  St. 
Louis. 

Robert  R.  West,  district  manager  at 
Richmond.  Mr.  West  is  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  University  of  Virginia, 
where  he  is  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Research. 

M.  F.  McOmber,  area  manager  at 
Pittsburgh.  Mr.  McOmber  has  been  em- 
ployed at  various  times  by  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  the  United 
Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  and  the  Timken 
Roller  Bearing  Co. 

•    •    * 

Auto  manufacturing 
allotments  made 

The  OfHce  of  Production  Management 
May  3  notified  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers of  their  individual  allotments  of 
motor  vehicles  to  be  manufactured  in 
the  year  August  1,  1941,  to  July  31,  1942. 

The  scheduled  reduction  in  material 
requirements  has  been  accomplished,  as 
the  final  total  allotted  amounted  to 
4,224,152  motor  vehicles  against  5,289,972 
manufactured  in  the  preceding  year,  or  a 
reduction  of  1,065,820  units  equaling  20.15 
percent. 

Small  companies  manufacturing  less 
than  2,000  units  have  not  been  curtailed. 
Companies  manufacturing  trucks  exclu- 
sively have  been  curtailed  5  to  10  percent, 
depending  upon  the  volume  of  their  busi- 
ness. Medium-sized  passenger  car  com- 
panies have  been  curtailed  approximately 
15  percent  and  the  large  companies  have 
been  reduced  21^4  percent. 
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Knudsen  says  auto  buyers  should  cooperate 
in  conserving  materials  for  defense 


Questions  and  answers  at  the  April  30 
press  conference  of  William  S.  Knudsen, 
Director  General,  OPM,  developed  that 
automobile  buyers  should  cooperate  vol- 
untarily in  the  effort  to  conserve  defense 
materials  through  limited  production: 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  news  on  the  quotas 
for  companies  on  the  20  percent  reduc- 
tion [in  automobile  manufacturing],  Mr. 
Knudsen? 

A.  It  will  be  out  the  end  of  the  week, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  got  a  query  today  that  you  did 
not  give  consideration  in  calculating  the 
reduction  or  in  alloting  the  reductions  to 
periods  which  were  not  in  production  as 
a  result  of  strikes. 

A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  not  correct? 

A.  Listen,  I  got  to  get  it  out  at  the  end 
of  the  week. 

Q.  You  don't  want  to  comment? 

A.  Otherwise,  we  might  have  some  flat 
feet  and  sore  throats.  Each  company 
submitted  a  brief.    You  know  that? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  We  are  studying  them.  At  the  end 
of  the  week  we  will  have  the  thing  out. 

Objections  raised 

Q.  The  Tool  and  Die  Workers  Union  in 
Detroit  complained  about  this  20  percent 
reduction  to  you? 

A.  Yes,  Mr.  Griffln,  J.  K.  Griffin  sent 
me  a  wire  and  Senator  Vandenberg  sent 
me  a  wire.  Of  course,  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  getting  enough  other  work  in 
there  to  take  care  of  the  people. 

Q.  Senator  Vandenberg  objected  to  the 
reduction? 

A.  No,  no,  it  was  Senator  Brown  and 
he  sent  me  Griffin's  wire.  I  said  it  was 
only  a  question  of  reduction  until  we  put 
other  tool  work  in  there. 

Q.  The  wages  now  in  the  defense  jobs 
would  be  less  than  they  were  making  in 
the  older  jobs? 

A.  I  haven't  heard  of  any  wages  that 
were  less  than  they  were  before. 

No  present  plans  for  additional  cuts 

Q.  Are  you  at  present  contemplating 
any  request  asking  for  a  reduction  be- 
yond 20  percent  in  auto  production? 

A.  We  haven't  asked  for  this  one  yet. 
We  haven't  finished  this  one  yet. 

Q.  In  your  original  statement  you 
mentioned  this  would  be  an  Initial  cut. 


A.  Yes.  That  is  what  I  said.  Now, 
let's  get  this  one  away  first  and  see  what 
happens  next.  I  naturally  haven't  any 
plans  for  cutting  the  thing  right  after 
I  get  through  with  the  first  one  and  start 
on  the  second  one. 

Car  buyers  should  cooperate 

Q.  Mr.  Knudsen,  looking  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  consumer  of  the  auto- 
mobiles— if  you  were  going  to  get,  if  you 
were  going  to  give  them  a  message,  the 
buyers  of  the  automobiles,  what  would 
you  say  to  them  about  the  situation  they 
are  going  to  find  themselves  In? 

A.  If  I  were  to  give  them  a  message,  I 
would  ask  them  to  cooperate. 

Q.  There  are  a  lot  of  questions  that 
Immediately  raise  themselves.  You  hear 
people  discuss  whether  they  should  buy 
used  cars,  whether  they  should  buy  new 
cars,  if  they  could  afford  them,  the  ques- 
tion comes  up  whether  the  cars  coming 
out  next  year  will  be  as  good  as  the  cars 
that  were  available  last  year  or  what 
they  should  do.  That's  what  1  direct 
that  question  to. 

A.  That's  a  pretty  big  question.  I 
have  to  put  it  on  the  basis  of  national 
defense.  I  can't  put  it  on  any  other 
basis.  They  should  help  us  get  material 
enough  for  the  defense  job.  We  might 
have  to  run  the  old  car  a  little  longer. 
We  might  have  to  have  it  repaired.  We 
might  have  to  buy  one  new  car  instead 
of  two  new  cars.  It  will  have  to  be  on 
the  basis  of  them  helping  us  to  conserve 
the  materials. 

Cooperation  should  be  voluntary 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  can  be  done  on 
a  voluntary  basis? 

A.  That's  the  only  way  to  get  coopera- 
tion. 

West  Coast  steel  plant 

Q.  Will  you  need  more  steel  plants? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Does  that  indicate  that  you  are  not 
sympathetic  with  the  plan  of  Mr.  Kaiser 
to  put  up  a  steel  plant  on  the  west  coast? 

A.  I  think  that  Is  all  right.  The  plant 
out  there  wasn't  of  great  moment  In  the 
steel  picture.  It  was  merely  a  small 
plant. 

Q.  He  was  talking  about  150,000,000 — 
I  mean  1,500,000  tons  a  year. 

A.  One  and  one-half  percent. 

Q.  Still  a  lot  of  steel. 


War  news  helps  dispel  "business  as  usual" 

Q.  Mr.  Knudsen,  you  and  Mr.  Biggers 
and  Mr.  Nelson  and  a  number  of  other 
officials  have  been  talking  for  a  long  time 
about  having  to  get  over  the  idea  of  busi- 
ness as  usual.  Do  you  think  they  are 
still  operating  as  usual? 

A.  I  think  we  are  getting  support.  You 
know  the  war  news  from  abroad  helps  a 
lot  on  that. 

Q.  Every  knock  a  boost. 

A.  Good  expression. 

Changes  in  plane  designs 

Q.  Mr.  Knudsen,  in  the  aircraft  pro- 
duction program  is  there  any  danger  the 
way  it  is  going  now  that  by  the  time  we 
get  the  50,000  planes  we  are  working  for 
they  will  be  outmoded? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  so— no.  I  don't 
think  we  are  that  far  behind.  Naturally, 
there  are  some  planes.  Now,  you  under- 
stand there  is  some  development  work 
going  on  all  the  time,  see.  But  that  they 
will  be  outmoded — no.  I  don't  think 
so — unless  we  find  a  different  way  of 
making  a  plane  that  is  entirely  different 
from  what  we  got  now  and  I  don't  think 
that  is  likely  to  happen. 

Q.  The  fact  that  we  are  following  a 
standardized  design  and  attempting  to 
freeze  particular  models  doesn't  mean 
that  we  are  not  putting  some  emphasis 
on  new  designs? 

A.  What  do  you  mean  standardized? 
How  many  have  we  got?  We  have  got 
over  20  different  designs.  What  are  we 
talking  about  standardized. 

Q.  My  point  is  in  going  forth  with  that 
is  the  plan  so  inflexible  that  we  can't  in- 
corporate new  designs  as  they  are  devel- 
oped? 

A.  You  can  never  afiord  to  stand  still. 
Mister.  The  other  fellow  might  be 
smarter  than  you  are,  so  we  have  got  to 
keep  a  certain  amount  of  development 
going  and  that  will  be  kept  up  right 
through  the  picture. 

•    •    • 

New  consultant  added  to  staff 

Sidney  Hillman,  Associate  Director 
General,  OPM,  April  28  announced  the 
appointment  of  Matthew  J.  Burns  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  a  labor  consultant  on 
the  staff  of  the  OPM's  Labor  Division. 

Mr.  Burns  will  devote  the  major  part 
of  his  time  to  finding  ways  of  maintain- 
ing continuity  of  employment  in  plants 
affected  by  the  establishment  of  manda- 
tory priorities. 
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Detroit  defense  industry  tour  made 

by  Army,  Navy,  British,  and  0PM  officials 


OflScials  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy,  British  supply  agencies,  and 
the  Oflace  of  Production  Management 
inspected  vital  defense  production  proj- 
ects in  Detroit,  May  5  and  6. 

Among  the  ofiScials  who  arranged  to 
make  the  trip  were  Sir  Clive  Baillieu,  di- 
rector general  of  the  British  Purchasing 
Commission;  Rear  Admiral  W.  H.  P. 
Blandy,  U.  S.  N.,  chief,  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance; Brig.  Gen.  G.  M.  Barnes.  U.  S.  A., 
chief.  Engineering  Service;  Brig.  Gen.  B. 
O.  Lewis,  U.  S.  A.,  chief,  Production  Serv- 
ice, and  A.  R.  Glancy,  Chief  of  Ordnance 
Section,  OPM. 

Preview  ordnance  exhibit 

In  addition  to  inspecting  companies 
now  tui'ning  out  defense  weapons  or  near- 
ing  completion  of  new  facilities  to  pro- 
duce them,  the  visitors  joined  a  group  of 
Detroit  businessmen  at  a  preview  of  an 
ordnance  exhibit. 

Points  of  inspection 

Among  the  points  of  inspection  were: 
The  Budd  Wheel  Co.,  which  recently 
turned  out  its  millionth  shell;  the  Pack- 
ard Motor  Car  Co.,  now  in  process  of 
doubling  its  output  of  marine  engines  for 
high  speed  "mosquito"  boats  and  prepar- 
ing to  begin  production  of  Rolls  Royce 
Merlin  aircraft  engines  late  this  summer 
or  early  fall;  the  Dodge  Track  Plant, 
which  is  making  $41,500,000  worth  of 
trucks  for  the  Army;  the  Chrysler  Tank 


Arsenal,  which  recently  turned  out  two 
pilot  model  28-ton  medium  tanks  and  is 
expected  to  be  in  regular  production  of 
such  tanks  within  a  few  months;  the  Na- 
val Training  School  at  Dearborn,  Mich.; 
the  Ford  manuf  acuring  operation  on  light 
field  cars;  and  the  Ford  aircraft  engine 
plant  at  Dearborn,  where  expansion  of 
plant  and  equipment  is  under  way  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  the  production  of  Pratt 
Whitney  aircraft  engines,  beginning  late 
this  summer  or  early  fall. 

•    •    * 

SHIP  CONTRACTS  TRANSFERRED 

The  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Chester,  Pa.,  has  ceded  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  3  seaplane  tenders  and  3 
destroyer  tenders  totaling  $80,007,000  in 
order  that  it  might  undertake  $180,- 
000,000  in  ship  construction  for  the 
Maritime  Commission,  the  Navy  an- 
nounced last  week. 

Construction  of  the  seaplane  tenders 
was  transferred  to  the  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Corporation  of  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  on  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee 
basis.  Total  estimated  cost,  including 
fee,  is  $39,750,000. 

Work  on  the  3  destroyer  tenders 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  Tampa  Ship- 
building Co.,  Tampa,  Pla.,  on  a  cost- 
plus-flxed-fee  basis. 


WPA  to  build  roads  in  vicinity 
of  Army  posts  and  new 
defense  plants 

Work  on  hundreds  of  miles  of  access 
roads,  badly  needed  to  relieve  transpor- 
tation difiBculties  In  the  vicinity  of  Army 
and  Navy  posts  throughout  the  country, 
is  being  pushed  with  all  possible  speed 
by  a  force  of  more  than  10,000  WPA 
workers,  Fred  R.  Rauch,  Acting  Deputy 
Commissioner,  has  reported. 

Approval  already  has  been  given  86 
projects  of  this  type  with  an  aggregate 
cost  in  WPA  funds  of  more  than  $15,000,- 
000.  So  great  is  the  need  for  these  roads, 
Mr.  Rauch  said,  that  extra  shifts  have 
been  authorized  in  a  number  of  instances 
to  permit  the  work  to  go  on  24  hours  a 
day,  7  days  a  week. 


Meanwhile,  Mr.  Rauch  also  made  pub- 
lic a  list  of  55  industrial  plants  working 
on  defense  contracts  where  the  War  De- 
partment has  asked  WPA  to  construct 
additional  access  roads. 

*    •    • 

LAKE  SHIPPING  BUSY 

Indicating  the  value  of  the  early  open- 
ing of  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  is 
the  fact  that  through  April  26  there  had 
been  loaded  into  boats  in  upper  lake  ports, 
a  total  of  5,377,482  long  tons  of  ore  as 
against  only  221,718  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1940 — an  Increase  of 
5,155,000  tons.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
lakes,  the  railroads  report  through  April 
28  a  total  of  46,339  cars  of  ore  loaded,  as 
compared  to  840  cars  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1940. 


Good  food 

served  U.  S.  soldiers 

How  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States  go  about  serving  4,500,000  meals 
a  day  was  described  in  an  address  April 
29  by  Clyde  Davis,  Supplies  Section, 
Pood  Unit  of  Production  Division,  OPM. 
Mr.  Davis  spoke  at  the  convention  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Restaurant  Asso- 
ciation in  Pittsburgh.    Excerpts  follow: 

The  figures  are  aU  the  more  amazing 
when  you  consider  that  these  men  are 
fed  under  relatively  new  conditions  occa- 
sioned by  a  new  kind  of  warfare.  They 
are  fed  hot  fresh  foods  while  fiying  in 
bombing  planes  thousands  of  feet  above 
ground,  while  riding  rough  seas  in  a 
heavy  battleship  or  lighter  cruiser,  in 
cantonments  hastily  erected  to  house 
selectees,  or  in  tropical  or  subzero  train- 
ing areas. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  in  the 
last  generation  about  soldiers  and  nutri- 
tion. The  days  of  bacon  and  hardtack 
are  as  out  of  date — at  least  in  this  coun- 
try— as  the  muzzle-loading  musket.  One 
reason  why  sickness  killed  more  soldiers 
than  bullets  In  the  Civil  War  may  have 
been  the  simple  fact  that  the  soldier 
didn't  get  the  right  kind  of  food. 

Compare  the  following  typical  weekday 
menu  for  the  Army's  1,200,000  men  with 
what  the  average  civilian  asks  for  in  a 
restaurant  or  cafeteria: 

Breakfast:  An  orange,  individual 
package  of  cereal  or  choice  of  hot  cereal, 
a  half  pint  of  milk,  scrambled  eggs  and 
bacon  (about  one  and  a  half  eggs  to  a 
man) ,  fried  potatoes,  bread  and  butter, 
and  coffee  with  sugar. 

Dinner:  Ham,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and 
red  beans — all  boiled — tomato  and  let- 
tuce salad,  bread  and  butter,  ice  cream, 
coffee,  and  canned  milk. 

Supper:  Lamb  potpie  containing  car- 
rots, turnips,  and  onions;  creamed  corn, 
sliced  onions  and  cucumbers,  bread  and 
butter,  apple  butter,  coffee,  and  canned 
milk,  and  remember,  plenty  of  it;  and 
"seconds"  are  definitely  assured! 

That  certainly  doesn't  sound  like  our 
boys  are  going  hungry,  does  It? 

Pood  consultants  of  the  Army  Quarter- 
master Corps  assert  that  the  American 
soldier  is  being  fed  better  than  at  least 
60  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  better  than  any  other  fighting 
men  In  the  world. 
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MEDIATION  BOARD. . . 

Agreements  reached  in  three  cases; 
soft-coal  miners  return  to  work 


The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
April  28-May  4  obtained  agreements  to 
return  to  work  in  two  cases  and  not  to 
go  on  strike  in  a  third.  It  also  obtained 
settlement,  subject  to  union  ratification, 
in  a  fourth  case  in  which  a  threatened 
strike  had  already  been  postponed  at  the 
request  of  the  Board.  The  Board  began 
hearings  Thursday,  May  1,  on  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  dispute,  and  miners  began 
returning  to  work  Wednesday,  April  30, 
ending  the  month-long  bituminous  coal 
stoppage.  During  the  week,  five  new 
cases  were  certified  to  the  Board  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

In  the  5  weeks  since  certification  of 
the  Board's  first  case  March  27,  26  cases 
have  been  referred  to  it.  Excluding 
coal,  agreements  to  return  to  work  or 
not  to  go  on  strike  have  been  obtained  in 
18  cases,  involving  205,819  men.  A  total 
of  4,765  are  now  on  strike  in  cases  certi- 
fied to  the  Board. 

Southern  operators  accept 

In  the  case  of  bituminous  coal,  the 
Board  made  public  recommendations 
Sunday  night,  April  27,  following  3  days 
of  hearings.  The  Board's  recommenda- 
tions, following  the  terms  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute, were  accepted  by  the  northern 
operators  and  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
but  not  by  the  southern  operators.  Ac- 
ceptance of  these  terms  by  the  latter 
followed  29  hours  later. 

Hearings  on  the  General  Motors  case 
began  Thursday,  May  1,  at  2  p.  m.  Meet- 
ings were  held  also  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday and  were  adjourned  at  11:30  p.  m. 
Saturday  until  Monday  morning. 

Roebling  agreement  reached 

The  first  agreement  to  return  to  work 
was  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  dispute 
between  the  Steel  Workers'  Organizing 
Committee  and  the  John  A.  Floebling 
Sons'  Co.  which  has  two  plants,  at  Tren- 
ton and  Roebling,  N.  J.  A  strike  over 
union  recognition,  grievance  machinery, 
and  working  conditions  had  been  called 


April  15.  The  company  is  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  cables  in  the  country 
and  had  orders  for  aircraft  control  cables 
for  the  Army  and  Navy.  It  employs 
6,500  men.  The  case  was  certified  to  the 
Board  on  April  22  and  hearings  were 
held  on  April  25,  26,  28,  and  29. 

On  April  29,  company  and  union  rep- 
resentatives and  members  of  the  panel 
signed  a  9-point  agreement  under  which 
the  men  would  return  to  work.  The 
union  ratified  the  agreement  and  the  men 
returned  to  work  May  1.  The  agreement 
provided  mainly  for  cooperation  for  a 
fair,  free,  and  prompt  election  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board;  the  presentation  by  the  Steel 
Workers'  Organizing  Committee  of  griev- 
ances for  its  membership,  and  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Mediation  Board  of  an 
expert  adviser  to  study  a  proposed  oper- 
ation planned  for  one  of  the  plant  de- 
partments and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  basis  of  this  study  to  the 
Board.  The  Board  the  following  day  ap- 
pointed George  Trundle,  president  of  the 
George  Trundle  Engineering  Co.  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  the  expert  adviser. 

Both  sides  commend  Board 

Before  the  hearing  broke  up,  repre- 
sentatives of  both  the  company  and  the 
union  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"The  management  of  the  John  A.  Roe- 
bling Sons'  Co.  joins  with  the  representa- 
tives of  locals  Nos.  2110  and  2111,  Steel 
Workers'  Organizing  Committee,  in  ex- 
pressing to  the  National  Defense  Media- 
tion Board  their  appreciation  of  the 
Board's  work  in  effecting  a  settlement  of 
this  controversy  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense." 

The  second  agreement  to  return  to 
work  was  reached  in  the  case  of  a  24-day- 
old  strike  by  the  United  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America,  CIO, 
at  the  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  plant  of  the 
Phelps-Dodge  Copper  Products  Co.,  in- 
volving 1,800  men.  The  strike,  which 
had  tied  up  $30,000,000  worth  of  defense 
contracts  for  copper  and  brass  wiring 
and  tubing,  was  certified  to  the  Board 
April  8.  The  issues  were  wages,  hours, 
a  new  agreement,  union  and  shop  and 
grievance  machinery.    Hearings  before 


the  Board  began  April  10.  A  tentative 
agreement  failed  to  be  ratified  by  the 
union  April  14.  The  final  agreement, 
providing  for  settlement  of  all  issues,  ex- 
cept wages  and  a  night  bonus,  was  rati- 
fied by  the  union  Thursday  night,  and 
the  men  were  to  return  to  work  begin- 
ning Monday,  May  5.  Representatives 
of  the  company  and  the  union,  under 
terms  of  the  agreement,  will  continue  ne- 
gotiating on  wages  and  a  night  bonus. 
If  these  issues  are  not  settled  by  June  1, 
they  will  be  referred  back  to  the  Board. 

Artillery  strike  averted 

The  case  in  which  the  Board  obtained 
an  agreement  not  to  go  on  strike  during 
the  past  week  was  that  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell Regulator  Company  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which  has  2  million 
dollars  in  artillery  equipment  contracts 
from  the  War  Department.  The  United 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers, 
CIO,  had  threatened  to  go  on  strike  at 
midnight,  April  28.  2,000  men  were  in- 
volved. The  Board  received  certification 
of  the  case  that  afternoon  and  immedi- 
ately dispatched  telegrams  setting  May  5 
as  the  date  for  the  hearings  and  re- 
questing that  there  be  no  stoppage  of 
work  in  the  meantime.  Accordingly,  the 
union  postponed  the  strike  until  May  6. 

Kellogg  issues  settled 

Settlement  of  the  issues  in  the  case  of 
the  Kellogg  Switchboard  and  Supply  Co. 
was  reached  Thursday  evening.  May  1, 
after  4  days  of  negotiations  with  the 
Board.  This  was  the  second  prestrike 
case  in  which  the  Board  has  been  able 
to  obtain  an  agreement  settling  the  is- 
sues. The  agreement  is  subject  to  union 
ratification.  The  case  was  referred  to  the 
Board  April  22  after  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists  and 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  both  AFL,  had  voted  to  go  on 
strike  that  night.  At  the  request  of  the 
Board,  the  strike  was  postiwned.  Con- 
tracts with  the  Army  Signal  Corps  for 
switchboard  equipment  and  microphones 
were  involved. 

The  five  new  cases  certified  to  the 
Board  during  the  past  week  were:  Min- 
neapolis Honeywell  Regulator  Co.,  Utica- 
Mohawk  Co.,  Curtis  Manufacturing  Co., 
Busch-Sulzer  Brothers  Diesel  Engine  Co., 
and  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co. 
plant  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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LABOR . . . 

Hillman  begins  field  trips  to 
enlarge  supply  of  trained  manpower 


Sidney  Hillman,  Associate  Director 
General,  OPM,  was  in  New  York  May  5 
on  the  first  of  a  series  of  extended  field 
trips  to  the  Nation's  major  industrial  cen- 
ters in  an  Intensive  drive  to  speed  and 
enlarge  the  supply  of  trained  manpower 
for  the  national  defense  production  pro- 
gram. 

Since  the  primary  function  of  the  Labor 
Division  of  OPM  is  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  qualified  labor  for  defense  pur- 
poses, it  is  Mr.  Hillman's  aim  in  visiting 
key  industrial  centers  to  intensify  the 
work  of  the  already  existing  machinery 
which  the  Division  has  set  up  for  this 
purpose  during  the  past  11  months. 

To  energize  system 

"Our  aim  in  this  series  of  field  trips 
and  conferences  is  to  energize  and  extend 
our  system  of  labor  supply  and  training, 
so  that  no  matter  how  greatly  and 
swiftly  the  production  program  expands, 
no  wheel  in  a  defense  plant  shall  fall  to 
turn  for  lack  of  a  trained  man." 

Conferences  scheduled  in  New  York, 
beginning  Monday,  were  to  cover  defense 


work  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  as 
well  as  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
Meetings  centered  upon  defense  coopera- 
tion by  organized  labor,  regional  systems 
of  vocational  guidance,  training-within- 
industry,  apprentice,  and  engineering 
training,  utilization  of  idle  labor  and  idle 
plants,  the  public  employment  services, 
the  coordination  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  and  the  National  Youth 
Administration. 

At  these  conferences,  regional  problems 
were  to  be  discussed,  and  local  needs  de- 
fined and  provided  for.  A  greater  de- 
centralization of  the  work  of  the  Divi- 
sion, with  more  regional  autonomy.  Is  a 
major  objective. 

Accompanying  Mr.  Hillman  was  a 
group  of  aides  and  advisers,  including 
Floyd  W.  Reeves,  director  of  the  Labor 
Supply  and  Training;  J.  W.  Dietz,  assist- 
ant director  of  Ti-aining-within-Indus- 
try;  Rudolph  N.  Margonit  and  E.  J. 
Lever,  field  representatives  of  the  Labor 
Supply  and  Training  branch  of  the  La- 
bor Division,  and  others. 


15  named  to  advise  industry  in  disputes 


Associate  Director  General  Hillman, 
OPM,  has  announced  the  industry  con- 
sultants appointed  in  the  Labor  Division 
to  help  maintain  effective  industrial  re- 
lations, avoid  industrial  disputes,  and 
assist  the  United  States  Conciliation 
Service  and  other  established  agencies 
in  the  field  of  industrial  relations  when 
the  defense  program  is  involved. 

The  consultants,  experienced  in  indus- 
trial management,  are  available  to  indus- 
tries engaged  in  defense  work  for  advice 
and  assistance  in  arriving  at  prompt  ad- 
justments of  disputes  without  stoppage  of 
work,  or  in  shortening  the  duration  of 
work  stoppages.  A  parallel  service  Is  af- 
forded to  labor  organizations  through  the 
Labor  Division's  staff  of  labor  con- 
sultants. 


The  roster  of  Industry  consultants, 
which  may  be  added  to  from  time  to 
time.  Is  as  follows: 

E.  D.  Brandsome,  Vanadium  Corpora- 
tion, chairman;  Alexander  R.  Heron, 
Crown  Zellerbach;  Fred  A.  Krafft,  Amer- 
ican Viscose;  L.  C.  Hill,  Murray 
Corporation;  C.  W.  Bergquist,  Western 
Electric;  Fiank  V.  Bestrup,  Associated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts;  E.  F.  Blank, 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation;  G. 
B.  Bogart,  Indian  Refining  Co.;  Wade  T. 
Childress,  Columbia  Terminals  Co.; 
James  H.  Greene,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Pittsburgh;  Geo.  J.  Kelday,  International 
Harvester  Co.;  B.  D.  Kunkle,  General 
Motors  Corporation;  J.  H.  Madden, 
American  Brass  Co.;  Dale  Puwes,  John 
B.  Stetson  Co.;  Robert  B.  Wolf,  Weyer- 
haeuser Timber  Co. 


Hillman  asks  three-way 
cooperation  to  speed 
vital  shipbuilding 

"The  question  of  the  life  or  death  of 
freedom  today  will  find  its  answer  in  the 
industrial  production  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  type  of  industrial  produc- 
tion is  more  vital  to  democracy  than  the 
production  of  ships,"  Sidney  Hillman, 
Associate  Director  General,  OPM,  on 
April  28  told  the  Atlantic  Coast  zone  con- 
ference of  the  Shipbuilding  Stabilization 
Committee. 

The  conference,  presided  over  by 
Gerard  Swope,  zone  chairman,  was  held 
at  the  National  Archives  building,  with 
representatives  of  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, the  AFL  and  CIO,  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  and  OPM. 

A  record  program 

"Our  Nation  is  now  engaged  upon  the 
largest  shipbuilding  program  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Hillman. 
"The  total  appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions in  this  program  to  date  call  for  the 
expenditure  of  $9,200,000,000.  This  will 
require  2,300,000  man-years  of  labor. 

"This  is  the  measure  of  our  responsi- 
bility in  the  conferences  which  now  be- 
gin. To  build  ships  requires  steel  and 
the  equipment  of  shipyards  and  skills  of 
many  kinds  but  above  all  it  requires 
cooperation.  Industry,  labor,  and  the 
Government  must  enter  into  a  threefold 
cooperation  which  shall  result  in  the 
maximum  quantity  and  quality  of  ship 
construction  for  the  duration  of  this 
emergency.  We  must  demonstrate  that 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  democracy 
is  superior  to  any  form  of  tyranny  in  its 
capacity  to  get  things  done. 

"I  call  upon  you  to  formulate  a  work- 
ing agreement  covering  all  essential 
standards  that  will  insure  peak  produc- 
tion of  both  naval  and  cargo  vessels  to 
maintain  democracy's  control  over  the 
seven  seas.  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
set  up  among  other  things  machinery 
that  will  provide  for  the  adjustment  of 
grievances,  without  strikes  or  lockouts, 
or  any  other  interruptions  of  work.  And 
as  soon  as  this  is  achieved,  we  must  all 
devote  our  energies  to  arriving  at  ways 
and  means  for  expanding  our  shipbuild- 
ing facilities  quickly,  fully,  efBciently — • 
and  to  the  utmost.  Time  is  of  the 
essence." 
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PURCHASES  ... 

Nelson  describes  steps  to  preserve  way  of 
life  while  producing  for  urgent  needs 


Although  speed  in  defense  is  the  great- 
est urgency  America  ever  has  faced,  there 
is  a  second  urgency  so  to  plan  the  pro- 
gram that  it  does  not  destroy  what  we 
are  trying  to  defend  Director  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  Division  of  Purchases,  OPM,  said 
on  April  29.  Excerpts  from  his  address 
to  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce follows: 

Our  national  defense  program  today  is 
conducted  under  two  extreme  pressures. 

The  first  is  the  pressure  of  the  emer- 
gency itself. 

Everything  that  gives  American  life 
an  especial  value  in  our  eyes — freedom, 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  live  his 
own  life,  shape  his  own  actions,  talk 
and  think  and  worship  as  he  pleases — 
is  in  immediate  danger. 

That  pressure  means  that  the  defense 
program  must  constantly  get  bigger  and 
move  faster.  There  is  no  limit  to  it. 
We  are  not  conducting  an  exercise,  or 
practicing  a  bit  of  drill;  we  are  racing 
against  time  to  make  sure  that  our  coun- 
try may  survive.  Never  before  have  we 
been  under  as  great  a  pressure.  Never 
have  we  faced  a  greater  urgency. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible for  us  to  carry  on  a  defense  program 
of  this  size  and  still  have  anything  re- 
sembling business  as  usual.  We  have 
hardly  yet  begun  to  realize  the  sacrifices 
and  the  effort  which  will  be  demanded 
of  us.  We  cannot  make  faces  at  an  en- 
emy with  nothing  more  than  a  popgun 
behind  our  backs.  I  hope  that  all  of  us 
can  speedily  realize  that  this  defense 
effort  comes  first — ahead  of  everything 
else. 

Pressure  on  our  institutions 

The  second  pressure  is  a  little  less  great 
but  it  is  almost  equally  important.  It  is 
the  pressure  of  the  defense  program  itself 
upon  our  own  institutions — the  pressure 
which  is  inevitably  generated  by  the  size 
of  this  program  and  by  the  need  for 
haste. 

If  you  take  an  outline  map  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  and  lay  it  on  the 
northeastern  part  of  an  outline  map  of 
the  United  States  drawn  to  the  same 
scale,  you  can  make  it  cover  the  greater 
part  of  America's  heavily  industrialized 
area.    In  that  area — an  area,  remember, 


equal  in  size  to  Great  Britain's  home 
Island — you  will  find  twice  as  many  man- 
ufacturing plants  as  there  are  in  Great 
Britain.  The  annual  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts produced  in  those  plants  is  twice  as 
great  as  the  annual  value  of  Britain's 
factory  output. 

Arms  industry  was  lacking 

That  was  the  basic  industrial  fact  that 
we  had  to  reckon  with  when  our  defense 
progi-am  got  started.  Coupled  with  it 
was  a  second  basic  fact;  that  in  spite  of 
this  great  concentration  and  develop- 
ment, we  did  not  have  anything  resem- 
bling an  armaments  industry  as  such. 
With  few  exceptions,  we  had  to  begin  our 
rearmament  program  by  creating  a  re- 
armament industry. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram we  had  to  concentrate  defense  or- 
ders where  the  immediately  available 
sources  of  supply  were  concentrated. 
Since  titanic  sums  were  being  poured 
into  defense  orders,  we  were  greatly  in- 
creasing the  concentration  and  centrali- 
zation that  already  existed. 

It  is  not  wise  to  group  our  vital  de- 
fense industries  in  areas  where  they  could 
readily  be  attacked  if  we  should  get 
Into  war.  Much  more  important  than 
that,  however,  is  the  social  and  economic 
problem. 

Series  of  log  jams 

The  inevitable  result  of  increasing  the 
concentration  of  an  already  concentrated 
area  is  to  create  a  whole  series  of  log 
jams.  An  overload  is  placed  on  the 
power  and  transportation  networks. 
Housing  and  civic  services  in  congested 
manufacturing  centers  become  over- 
taxed. Labor  shortages  begin  to  appear. 
Manufacturing  facilities  are  strained 
past  capacity.  Signs  of  all  of  these 
things  have  already  appeared  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  our  northeastern  industrial 
area.  Carried  far  enough,  that  sort  of 
thing  could  stall  the  whole  program. 

Looking  farther  ahead,  you  see  that 
the  problem  becomes  even  more  grave. 
For  when  you  place  an  overload  on  the 
concentrated  area  you  fail  to  make  use 
of  manpower,  machine  power,  and  other 
services  outside  of  that  area.  You  run 
into  shortages  in  one  point  and  turn 


your  back  on  surpluses  elsewhere.  You 
create  for  yourself  a  whole  new  series 
of  distressed  localities — territories  that 
have  been  bled  white  and  lack  the  hu- 
man and  industrial  resources  to  face 
the  future.  Even  worse,  you  make  sure 
that  some  day  your  congested  areas  are 
going  to  face  a  let-down  that  will  make 
the  experiences  of  our  recent  depression 
look  mild. 

We  are  past  the  first  part  of  the  defense 
program  now.  We  have  come  into  a  time 
when — though  there  is  still  this  great 
need  for  speed — it  is  possible  to  shape  our 
program  with  due  regard  to  these  con- 
siderations. 

Auto  production  cut 

There  are  various  things  that  are  being 
done.  You  are  all  familiar,  of  course, 
with  the  fact  that  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers have  agreed  with  Mr.  Knudsen 
to  make  a  20  percent  cut  in  1942  automo- 
bile production,  and  that  there  will  be 
few,  if  any,  model  changes  for  1943.  That 
of  course  releases  for  defense  production 
a  number  of  Important  productive  facili- 
ties, both  within  and  without  the  auto- 
motive industry. 

There  are  now  under  construction  four 
large  airplane  assembly  plants — in  Kan- 
sas City,  Fort  Worth,  Omaha,  and  Tulsa. 
These  plants  will  get  their  motors,  their 
tail  assemblies,  their  center  sections,  their 
wings,  and  other  parts  from  factories 
situated  all  over  the  country. 

Naturally,  it  takes  the  most  thorough 
kind  of  planning  to  see  that  the  work  is 
spread  around  properly  in  an  undertak- 
ing as  large  as  this  defense  program.  A 
special  group  has  been  set  up  to  do  this 
planning — the  Plant  Site  Committee  of 
the  OPM. 

It  often  happens  that  the  representa- 
tives of  a  city  will  come  in  to  us  and  com- 
plain that  their  city  is  losing  its  indus- 
tries and  its  men  due  to  concentration  of 
defense  orders  in  the  larger  centers. 
"What  kind  of  factory  can  you  put  in  our 
city?"  they  ask. 

To  try  to  remedy  a  slack  business 
situation  by  hurrying  to  Washington 
and  asking  for  a  Government  fac- 
tory is  uncommonly  close  to  asking 
for  governmental  economic  planning. 
My  suggestion  is  that  a  city  which  needs 
more  defense  work  ought  to  go  out  ag- 
gressively and  look  for  it  in  the  good 
old  way.  You  can  get  leads  from  the 
Defense  Contract  Service;  your  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  can  easily  learn 
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which  Army  or  Navy  procurement 
branches  are  in  the  market  for  goods; 
Isn't  it  good  sense  for  businessmen  to 
help  keep  our  competitive  system  flour- 
ishing by  going  out  and  doing  a  little 
energetic  competing? 

There  is  no  deep,  intricate  mystery 
about  selling  things  to  the  Government 
under  the  defense  program.  You  can 
get  all  of  the  exact,  detailed  information 
you  need  for  the  price  of  a  3-cent  stamp. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse  Jones  has 
established  in  his  department  a  Service 
and  Information  Office.  If  you  will  write 
to  that  office  you  will  be  told  specifically 
where  to  go,  whom  to  see,  and  what 
procedure  to  follow. 

Big  and  little  business 

Both  inside  and  outside  of  our  main 
Industrial  area  there  are  many  manu- 
facturing plants  which  were  not  called 
on  to  produce  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  defense  program. 

Our  program  is  so  big  that  it  requires 
all  of  our  productive  resources,  not 
merely  a  part  of  them. 

On  top  of  that,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  we  dare  not  let  ourselves  use  our 
defense  program  to  complete  the  process 
of  making  big  business  bigger  and  little 
business  littler.  If  when  this  crisis  ends, 
we  find  that  somehow  we  have  developed 
an  economy  in  which  only  the  giants 
can  survive  and  the  ordinary  business- 
man has  been  frozen  out,  then  we  shall 
have  lost  one  of  the  most  precious  things 
our  country  has  ever  possessed. 

So  the  matter  of  "farming  out"  de- 
fense work  is  one  of  our  vital  tasks. 
Somewhere  there  has  got  to  be  an  agency 
which  can  and  will  tie  together  our  un- 
used productive  capacity  and  the  work 
which  needs  to  be  done.  ThaJ;  agency 
now  exists  in  Defense  Contract  Service. 
It  has  regional  offices  in  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  District  banks  and  branch 
banks — 36,  in  all. 

The  two  pressures 

I  spoke  a  while  ago  of  the  two  terrible 
pressures  under  which  this  whole  defense 
program  is  being  conducted — the  pres- 
sure of  the  national  emergency,  and  the 
pressure  created  by  the  sheer  size  of  the 
program  itself.  We  are  preparing  to 
defend  freedom  everywhere  so  that  we 
may  not  be  compelled  to  fight  on  our 
own  doorsteps  in  its  defense.  That  is 
half  of  our  fight.  The  other  half  is 
to  protect  our  freedom  against  our 
own  haste;  to  make  sure  that  we 
do  not  by  accident  destroy  the  thing 
we  are  straining  every  nerve  to  de- 
fend. 


Compilation  of  defense  contracts  cleared 
and  awarded  April  24  through  April  30 


Defense  contracts  totaling  $115,- 
051,835  were  awarded  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  cleared  by  the  Division  of 
Purchases,  OPM,  during  the  period  April 
24  through  April  30. 

This  compares  with  $412,567,925  for 
the  previous  week  and  $104,160,640  for 
the  week  ended  April  16. 

Cleared  contracts  awarded  by  the  War 
Department  during  the  latest  period  to- 
taled $79,671,800,  and  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment, $35,380,035. 

EQUIPMENT   AND   SUPPLIES 

War  Department 

Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  682,960  cotton  sheets; 
$567,695.68. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio;  wheel  and  brake  assemblies; 
$822,510. 

Charles  A.  Eaton  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass.; 
312,500  pairs  of  shoes,  service  leather 
soles;  $1,048,437.50. 

Brown  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  312,500 
pairs  of  shoes,  service  leather  soles; 
$1,056,250. 

International  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
375,000  pairs  of  shoes,  service  composi- 
tion soles;  $1,173,750. 

Fruehauf  Trailer  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Kans.;  trailers;  $4,286,506. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  A.  C. 
Spark  Plug  Division,  Flint,  Mich.;  spark 
plugs;  $1,149,987.12. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  spark  plugs;  $1,419,004.32. 

Navy 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.;  motor  generator  sets;  $975,698. 

Belle  Knitting  Corporation,  Sayre,  Pa.; 
cotton  undershirts,  $630,000. 

ORDNANCE 
War  Department 

Chase  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  Inc.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.;  brass  disks;  $1,062,432. 

Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.  Y.; 
optical  glass;  $714,000. 

Minneapolis-Honejrwell  Regulator  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  periscopic  sights; 
$1,136,202.50. 

Navy 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.;  manufacture  of  ordnance  items; 
$21,216,471. 

Carrier  Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
manufacture  of  ordnance  equipment 
items;  $1,088,985.51. 


AIRCRAFT 
War  Department 

Pullman  Standard  Car  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Chicago,  III.;  installation  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  for  manufacture 
of  outer  wing  assemblies  and  spare  parts 
for  Douglas  Aircraft  Corporation;  $1,- 
108,901.  (Defense  Plant  agreement  of 
lease.) 

Goodyear  Aircraft  Corporation,  Akron, 
Ohio;  educational  order  for  outer  wings; 
$1,653,833. 

Boeing  Aircraft  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
contract  for  the  supply  of  airplanes  and 
spare  parts;  $17,201,352. 

United  Aircraft  Corporation,  Pratt  and 
Whitney  Aircraft  Division,  East  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  production  of  aircraft 
engines;  $1,749,639.35. 

Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.;  airplanes  and  parts; 
$43,521,300. 

CONSTRUCTION 
Navy 
J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  improvement  of  power 
plant  at  Navy  Yard,  N.  Y.;  $3,860,000. 

Aberthaw  Company,  Boston,  Mass.; 
shipbuilding  drydock  at  Navy  Yard, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  $2,500,000. 

SHIP  CONSTRUCTION 

Navy 

Electric  Boat  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

construction  of  12  motor  torpedo  boat 

submarine    chasers   at   company's   Elco 

Works,  Bayonne,  N.  J.;  $5,108,880. 

•    •    * 

Few  bid  on  canned  tomatoes ; 
Army  rejects  high-priced  ofiers 

Director  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Purchases 
Division,  OPM,  said  April  27  that  both 
the  Division  of  Purchases  and  the  Army 
are  much  disappointed  at  the  response  to 
the  recent  invitation  to  bid  on  Army  re- 
quirements for  canned  tomatoes  for  the 
first  quarter. 

In  some  Instances,  Mr.  Nelson  said, 
offerings  are  in  line  with  the  market,  and 
In  these  cases  awards  will  be  made;  but 
In  other  cases  bids  were  so  far  out  of  hne 
with  current  prices  that  no  awards  will 
be  made,  nor  will  the  Aimy  readvertise 
for  bids.  This  action  was  recommended 
to  the  Army  by  the  Division. 
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PRICES  AND  CIVILIAN  SUPPLIES  .  .  . 


Cut  quality  can  harm  public  as  much 
as  raised-price,  says  Miss  Elliott 


A  downward  spiral  of  quality  in  con- 
sumer goods  may  bring  consequences  as 
serious,  In  some  respects,  as  an  upward 
spiral  of  prices.  Assistant  Administrator 
Harriet  Elliott,  OPACS,  declared  May 
2  at  the  Defense  Conference  on  Consumer 
Goods,  called  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  Washington.  Miss  Elliott  said 
that  the  price-quality  problem,  if  not 
properly  solved,  may  lead  to  a  waste  of 
materials,  purchasing  power,  labor,  and 
machines  which  the  Nation  can  ill  afford 
during  the  present  emergency.  Excerpts 
from  Miss  Elliott's  address  follow: 

For  many  years  now  we  have  been 
aware  that  these  two  indices — income 
and  price — do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Unless  price  is  considered  in  relation  to 
quality,  its  meaning  is  limited  indeed. 

Evidence  is  coming  to  me  daily  that 
in  the  effort  to  cooperate  in  maintaining 
stability  of  prices,  manufacturers  are 
holding  to  their  price  lines  but  are  seek- 
ing adjustments  in  quality. 

With  disturbing  frequency,  the  business 
and  financial  press  contains  news  of  price 
policies  in  terms  such  as  these:  "We  are 
maintaining  our  wholesale  price  points 
and  are  able  to  do  this  by  manipulating 
the  products." 

Or  sometimes  the  phrasing  used  is: 
"There  seems  little  question  that  price 
rises  of  the  hidden  variety  are  in  the 
ofBng.  Substitution  of  lower  count  fab- 
rics in  the  volume-priced  lines  can  be 
expected." 

Many  items  changed  in  quality 

I  have  a  folder  of  clippings  gathered 
from  recent  issues  of  business  and  trade 
publications.  They  report  such  quality 
changes,  such  hidden  price  increases  for 
a  wide  variety  of  products:  Women's 
dresses,  handbags,  carpets  and  rugs, 
blankets,  washing  machines,  men's  suits, 
sweaters,  hats,  hosiery,  sheets,  work 
clothes,  shirts,  shoes,  underwear,  coats, 
corsets,  lingerie,  towels,  dress  materials, 
swimming  suits,  down  quilts,  bedspreads, 
and  furniture. 

This  is  sufiBclent  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  the  problem.  It  is  recognized  by  the 
manufacturer  who  is  reluctant  to  under- 
mine the  quality  reputation  he  has 
earned;  by  the  retailer  dependent  on  sat- 


isfied customers;  and  by  the  consumer 
who  buys  a  dress  today  at  a  price  no 
higher  in  dollars  than  last  year's,  but 
where  the  manipulation  of  the  product 
has  meant  that  preshrinking  or  color 
fastness  has  been  left  out. 

Reduced  quality  hinders  planning 

Now  the  dress  that  fades,  the  shirt 
that  shrinks,  the  sheets  that  split,  are  no 
longer  just  individual  mishaps.  Con- 
sumers throughout  the  Nation  are  be- 
coming aware  that  when  they  go  to  the 
market  to  replenish  their  wardrobes  and 
pantries,  they  are  exercising  a  claim  on 
our  national  resources.  In  a  very  real 
sense  they  know  that  they  are  guardians 
of  the  Nation's  goods  and  supplies,  and 
today  their  budgets  are  being  drawn  up 
with  care  for  the  national  as  well  as  the 
individual  need.  The  day's,  the  week's, 
the  year's  spending  must  be  planned  and 
that  planning  will  not  be  possible  if,  un- 
known to  the  buyer,  the  quality,  the 
wearing  time,  or  usefulness  of  the  goods 
has  been  depreciated. 

Penalties  heaviest  on  poor 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  no  easy 
problem  to  solve,  and  like  most  significant 
problems  there  may  be  no  perfect  solu- 
tion. But,  until  this  question  is  squarely 
faced — the  question  of  quality  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  price — our  efforts  to  main- 
tain a  balanced  system  of  prices  cannot 
be  effective.  Wholesale  and  retailer 
buyers  cannot  resist  unwarranted  price 
changes  unless  they  recognize  them;  con- 
sumers cannot  Intelligently  cooperate 
with  the  defense  program  if  the  quality 
of  the  goods  they  must  buy  cannot  be 
related  to  the  prices  they  pay  for  them 
and  any  price  control  which  may  become 
necessary  cannot  be  effectively  admin- 
istered. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  fact  that  the  penalties  of 
poor  quality  will  fall  heaviest  on  those 
whose  incomes  are  small.  These  penal- 
ties will  be  paid  In  coins  of  lowered 
health  and  vitality.  The  youngster 
whose  worn-out  shoes  cannot  be  replaced 
must  stay  home  from  school.  The  father 
whose  work  clothes  wear  out  too  soon 
must  rob  the  food  money. 


More  consumer  goods 
"a  patriotic  duty" 

Increasing  the  production  of  consumer 
goods  to  meet  rising  civilian  demand  is 
the  patriotic  duty  of  American  manufac- 
turers. Assistant  Administrator  Harriet 
Elliott,  OPACS,  told  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Washington,  April  30. 
Miss  Elliott's  remarks,  in  part,  follow: 

Strains  being  felt 

You  know  how  heartily  retailers, 
broadcasters,  and  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus have  cooperated  in  refraining  from 
scare  advertising.  Consumers,  too,  have 
thought  twice  before  being  stampeded 
into  a  run  on  the  store  shelves.  By  a 
combination  of  good  fortune  in  the  form 
of  idle  resources  and  good  sense  in  the 
form  of  intelligent  cooperation  we  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  living  costs  in  line. 

But  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels,  for 
we  are  coming  up  against  a  much  more 
difficult  situation  from  now  on.  We  still 
have  idle  resources — but  it  is  much 
harder  to  use  them,  for  they  aren't  the 
big  plants,  easy  to  get  at,  or  the  workers 
with  needed  skills,  and  a  few  raw  mate- 
rials are  definitely  limited,  making  the 
problem  of  substitutes  very  real.  We  are 
up  against  a  situation  where  real  prob- 
lems of  demand  rising  faster  than  the 
supply,  of  rising  costs  which  may  not  all 
be  offset  by  savings  in  overhead  from 
added  volume  and  of  some  stubborn 
shortages,  have  been  added  to  those 
which  we  have  dealt  with  successfully  in 
the  past  months.  Wholesale  prices  on  a 
number  of  commodities  have  risen. 

Rising  demand 

The  remedy  for  threatened  price  in- 
creases is  clearly  expansion  of  produc- 
tion and  of  productive  capacity  to  meet 
the  rising  demand  and  to  replace  pro- 
ductive facilities  withdrawn  to  turn  out 
military  supplies.  This  is  not  easy  but  I 
say,  without  hesitation,  that  the  patriotic 
duty  facing  manufacturers  of  civilian 
goods  is  the  production  of  more  goods.  If 
production  is  adequate,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  other  measiu-es  to  keep  prices 
in  line. 
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News  for  Retailers 


Canned  Tomatoes 

The  carrying  out  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram will  require  that  manufacturers  of 
consumer  goods  as  well  as  producers  of 
military  supplies  give  their  complete  co- 
operation and  dispense  with  the  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  rule,  It  is  emphasized  by 
Director  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Purchases 
Division,  OPM.  He  pointed  to  the  lack 
of  active  response  to  the  recent  invita- 
tion of  the  Army  to  bid  for  canned  toma- 
toes for  the  first  quarter  as  an  indication 
that,  in  this  instance,  the  defense  needs 
were  largely  disregarded  by  business. 

Mr.  Nelson  further  pointed  out  that 
business  has  often  urged  the  necessity  of 
a  free  market  in  the  bidding  for  Govern- 
ment contracts.  The  lack  of  response  in 
this  case,  he  added,  will  force  the  Pur- 
chases Division  to  get  its  requirements 
through  the  medium  of  negotiated  con- 
tracts. 

Invitations  to  bid  for  a  quantity  of 
300,000  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  were 
sent  to  600  canners.  Responses  were  re- 
ceived from  only  41.  The  Army  awarded 
some  40  percent  of  the  bids  made  to  a 
total  of  120,000  cases. 

OfiBcials  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, foreseeing  a  greater  demand 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  already 
taken  steps  to  augment  production  of 
tomatoes  this  year.  In  April  a  meeting 
was  held  with  the  leading  canners  at 
which  it  was  made  clear  that  an  in- 
crease of  50  percent  in  production  of 
tomatoes  for  canning  was  needed. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  purchases 
and  other  increased  demands  will  require 
15,000,000  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  this 
year.  SMA  purchases  will  be  used  for  the 
following  four  purposes:  The  relief  dis- 
tribution program,  supplies  for  the  Red 
Cross  which  will  go  to  devastated  areas, 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  other  democra- 
cies resisting  aggression,  and  for  the 
building  up  of  a  reserve  supply.  No  an- 
nouncement will  be  made  as  to  what 
quantity  will  go  to  any  of  these  four 
divisions. 

Since  the  canners  now  know  that  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration  will 


want  a  large  quantity  during  the  year 
they  will  make  their  plans  accordingly. 
It  is  also  ixiinted  out  that  by  planning 
purchases  in  this  way  in  what  amounts 
to  a  year  in  advance,  both  civilian  and 
defense  needs  will  be  more  adequately 
provided  for. 

It  is  considered  advisable  so  to  plan 
the  production  program,  in  the  case  of 
tomatoes  as  well  as  other  commodities, 
that  any  threat  of  shortage  can  be 
avoided.  By  the  very  fact  that  the  Sur- 
plus Marketing  Administration  is  such  a 
large  buyer  it  can  release  some  of  its 
supplies  in  case  the  market  becomes 
tight.  It  can  also  so  plan  its  purchases 
that  prices  are  not  permitted  to  fall  to 
unreasonable  levels. 

Soap 

There  has  recently  been  an  increasing 
amount  of  interest  in  the  supplies  and 
prices  of  soap  for  civilian  needs.  Within 
the  OPACS,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
increase  the  supphes  of  raw  materials 
used  in  soap  making  and  in  this  way  to 
relieve  the  pressure.  This  is  especially 
true  of  imported  materials  such  as  coco- 
nut and  palm  oils,  where  the  chief  fac- 
tor in  the  price  rise  has  been  shortage 
of  cargo  space.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  move  the  large  accumulations  of  palm 
oil  from  Sumatra  to  American  ports,  and 
considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
increasing  supplies  of  coconut  oil  substi- 
tutes from  nearer  sources  of  supply,  such 
as  babassu  oil  from  Brazil.  It  has  been 
the  general  policy  of  OPACS  to  reach 
back  into  primary  causes  and  try  to  an- 
ticipate shortage  situations  that  might 
cause  retail  price  rises.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  believed  that  if  any  priorities  or 
price  ceilings  become  necessary  they 
would  first  be  imposed  on  the  raw  mate- 
rials that  enter  into  a  civilian  commodity 
such  as  soap. 

Cotton  Textiles 

Information  now  available  from  the 
Army  Quartermaster  Corps  Indicates  that 
so  far  as  cotton  textiles  are  concerned, 
Army  needs  are  now  diminishing  rather 
than  increasing.   One  of  the  signs  point- 


ing to  this  is  the  statement  made,  fol- 
lowing the  purchase  of  750,000  additional 
sheets,  that  no  further  purchase  of 
sheets  is  exfiected  during  the  next  6 
months. 

In  the  period  from  July  1,  1940, 
through  March  31  of  tliis  year,  9,567,008 
sheets  were  purchased.  The  total  with 
this  latest  commitment  will  be  10,317,008. 

Prices  to  be  paid  on  part  of  the  newest 
purchase  of  sheets  are  now  available. 
The  price  for  135,000,  63"  x  108"  is  80 Vi 
cents  each.  The  price  for  265,000,  72"  x 
108",  will  be  88  cents.  A  total  of  50,000 
seconds  were  also  purchased  at  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  cents.  The  prices  to  be  paid 
on  the  remaining  300,000  of  this  order 
will  probably  be  announced  at  a  later 
date. 

The  cotton  textile  industry  is  now 
producing  at  the  highest  rate  in  its  his- 
tory. As  far  as  the  Army  purchases  are 
concerned,  deliveries  are  well  ahead  of 
requirements.  In  last  week's  issue  it  was 
stated  that,  unless  there  is  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  Army,  the 
"hump"  in  the  buying  of  clothing  for  the 
armed  forces  is  definitely  past.  The 
same  statement  is  true  with  reference  to 
cotton  textiles. 

Since  last  July  the  Army  has  pur- 
chased 8.977,871  cotton  khaki  trousers 
and  11,006,144  cotton  khaki  shirts.  The 
following  is  the  detailed  list  of  the  pur- 
chases of  the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps 
general  depot  in  Philadelphia  in  the  9 
months  from  July  1, 1940,  through  March 
31  of  this  year,  and  exclusive  of  the  items 
mentioned  above: 


Article 


Wool  cloth,  yds 

Cotton  cloth,  yds 

Other  fabrics,  yds 

Blankets _ 

Bed  sheets 

Pillows- _ 

Mattresses 

Raincoats 

Canvas  leggings,  pr-_ 

Overcoats _ 

Mackinaws 

Field  jackets _ _ 

Uniform  coats _ 

Uniform  trousers,  pair 

Flannel  and  serge  shirts... 

Khaki  shirts.. 

Working  suits 

Barrack  bags 

Socks,  pairs 

Gloves,  pairs 

Field  caps _ 

Cotton  underwear,  units.. 
Woolen  underwear,  units. 
Miscellaneous 


Total  cost.. 


Quantity 


84,  702.  92! 
92,111,444 
11,459,196 
6,  54(i,  250 
9, 567,  008 
1,  303,  520 

1,  495,  308 
2,941,514 
6,  213.  084 

2,  287.  699 
8.59,  540 

2, 015,  851 

6,  652,  984 
5, 994,  868 
9, 121,  992 

11,006,144 
21,  822,  133 

3,  631,  000 
63,  278,  382 
10,  675,  441 

7,  825,  550 
33, 353,  992 
17,  947,  984 


Cost 


$69,  490, 

43,  272, 
4,341, 

40,  917, 

7,588, 

712, 

5,  558. 

12,317, 
4,323, 
9,  427, 
1,690, 
6,631, 

22,  248. 
5,022, 
4,729, 
6,423, 
9,  445, 

1,  664, 
10,  792, 
10,  574, 

2,  602, 
7,021 

19.  960, 
168,  600, 


942.  70 
289.47 
610.  42 
255.00 
669.  67 
778.  94 
729.  56 
134.  70 
918.  33 
123.71 
044.  87 
070.  64 
282.10 
927.  60 
936.  52 
827.  21 
145.28 
854.  95 
904.  45 
031,67 
8.58.  52 
228.20 
497.  70 
000.00 


475,  264,  053.  U 
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Henderson  affirms  support  of  policies 
directed  toward  improved  farm  income 


The  Olfice  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply,  has  taken  no  steps 
to  set  a  ceiling  over  farm  prices,  Ad- 
ministrator Leon  Henderson  assured 
Representative  Cannon  in  a  letter  April 
30.  Mr.  Henderson  added  that,  although 
unjustifiable  price  rises  must  be  checked 
wherever  they  occur,  he  will  continue 
to  support  policies  directed  toward  im- 
provement of  farm  income.  Excerpts 
from  the  letter  in  reply  to  statements 
by  Mr.  Cannon  before  the  House  April  21, 
follow: 

"I  particularly  want  you  to  know  that 
I  have  not  singled  out  farm  prices  for 
special  action.  I  will  continue  to  support 
administration  policies  which  are  di- 
rected toward  the  improvement  of  farm 
income.  There  has  been  some  misun- 
derstanding on  this  whole  issue  which,  I 
believe,  would  have  been  avoided  had  the 
position  of  my  ofiBce  been  clearly  on  the 
record. 

"Some  of  the  misunderstanding  is  as- 
sociated with  the  measures  announced  on 
April  3  to  increase  the  supplies  of  pork, 
dairy,  and  poultry  products.  First  of  all, 
I  should  like  to  state  my  own  position 
on  these  measures. 

Domestic  demand  increasing 

"During  the  past  year  domestic  de- 
mand for  meat,  dairy,  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts has  been  increasing  rapidly.  Very 
recently  the  British  Government  has 
asked  for  substantial  supplies  of  these 
same  products.  On  anything  so  vital  as 
our  food  supply  we  can  afford  no  gamble 
with  an  underestimate  of  our  needs. 
Any  weakness  in  our  domestic  defense  or 
any  default  in  our  aid  to  other  countries 
resulting  from  an  inadequate  food  supply 
would  be  inexcusable. 

Make  increased  production  pay 

"For  these  reasons,  I  joined  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  steps  to  in- 
crease immediately  the  price  of  hogs  to 
make  increased  production  remunerative. 
For  the  same  reasons,  I  concurred  in  the 
proposal  to  give  farmers  a  long-term 
guarantee  of  prices  of  pork  products, 
dairy  products,  and  poultry  products. 
The  purpose  of  these  steps  was  to  insure 
that  the  increased  production  would  not 
be  marketed  at  distress  prices — in  other 
words,  the  Government  rather  than  the 
individual  farmer  is  underwriting  the 
risk  of  the  expansion  of  output.  Our  pol- 
icy here  parallels  that  which  has  been 


followed  by  the  Government  in  minimiz- 
ing the  risk  of  industrial  plant  expansion 
for  defense  purposes. 

Not  a  price-fixing  measure 

This  is  not  a  price-fixing  measure. 
No  representations  were  made  to  this 
ofBce  by  the  War  Department,  individual 
Army  ofBcers,  or  by  employers.  The 
guaranteed  prices  are  minimum  prices 
and  no  maximum  prices  have  been 
agreed  upon.  Should  there  be  a  specu- 
lative advance  in  these  or  any  other 
prices  which  unreasonably  anticipates 
heavy  domestic  or  British  buying,  then 
action  will  be  taken.  We  will  take  it 
with  the  speculator  rather  than  the 
farmer  in  mind. 

To  date  we  have  taken  no  steps  to 
establish  ceiling  prices  on  farm  commod- 
ities. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  acted 
to  forestall  increases  in  farm  costs.  You 
draw  attention  to  recent  wage  advances 
in  certain  sectors  of  the  steel  and  farm 
machinery  industry.  The  leading  units 
in  both  of  these  industries  have  been  en- 
joying relatively  high  profits  and  in  both 
of  these  cases  we  have  taken  steps  to  see 
that,  unless  clearly  necessary  in  par- 
ticular intances  to  avoid  inequity,  the 
increased  costs  are  not  passed  on  to 
customers. 

We  can  play  no  favorites — the  policy 
must  be  applied  across  the  whole  board. 
Unjustifiable  price  increases  must  be 
checked  wherever  they  occur.  But  I  will 
recognize  what  the  Congress  and  the 
present  administration  have  always  rec- 
ognized and  have  written  into  law — 
namely,  that  the  prices  of  many  farm 
products  in  past  years  have  been  too  low 
to  provide  the  farmer  with  a  decent  liv- 
ing wage  for  his  labor. 

Trend  toward  stability 

Generally  speaking,  the  policy  I  pro- 
pose to  pursue  will  be  directed  toward  the 
largest  possible  measm-e  of  stability  for 
both  agricultural  and  nonagricultural 
prices.  It  has  always  been  my  feeling 
that  the  long  years  of  farm  disparity  fol- 
lowing the  last  war  were  partly  the  result 
of  Inflationary  advances  in  farm  prices 
and  farm  costs  during  the  war  period. 
The  farmer's  prices  fell  after  the  war 
was  over,  while  his  costs,  his  debt  load, 
and  his  Interest  charges  remained  high 
and  inflexible.  He  was  left  In  the  vice. 
To  avoid  a  recurrence  of  this  disaster  is 
one  of  my  jobs. 


Soft-coal  price  ceiling  removed 
but  will  be  replaced  if  needed 

The  price  schedule  issued  April  2  set- 
ting a  ceiling  on  prices  of  bituminous 
coal,  and  the  supplement  to  it  issued 
April  16,  were  revoked  April  30,  by  Ad- 
ministrator Leon  Henderson,  OPACS. 
Mr.  Henderson  warned,  however,  that 
price  action  would  be  renewed  if  unrea- 
sonable prices  are  charged. 

The  bituminous  coal  price  schedule  set 
a  ceiling  for  all  stages  of  the  distribution 
process  at  levels  prevailing  March  28, 
1941.  The  purpose  was  to  avert  price  in- 
crease because  of  curtailed  supplies  due 
to  the  coal  strike.  A  supplement,  April 
16,  provided  relief  for  mines  which  re- 
opened under  a  retroactive  wage  agree- 
ment. 

The  revocation  was  made  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Bituminous  Coal  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  with  which  division  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's ofiBce  has  cooperated  in  the 
administration  of  the  schedule. 

Coal  production  costs  decreased 

"Although  the  schedule  is  revoked," 
Mr.  Henderson  emphasized,  "no  reason 
exists  for  any  unreasonable  price  in- 
creases in  bituminous  coal.  Pi-eliml- 
nary  statistics  computed  by  the  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Division  indicate  that  the 
average  cost  of  producing  coal  in  1940 
decreased  approximately  18  cents  per  ton 
under  the  average  costs  obtaining  in 
1936  and  1937,  upon  which  the  division 
based  its  minimum  prices.  Many  pro- 
ducers, therefore,  will  be  able  to  absorb 
any  cost  increases  because  of  wage  ad- 
justment, and  price  increases  in  many 
areas  will  thus  be  unnecessary. 

"If  unreasonable  prices  are  charged  by 
either  producers,  distributors,  or  deal- 
ers," Mr.  Henderson  continued,  "price 
action  with  regard  to  bituminous  coal 
will  be  promptly  reinstituted.  If  a  ceil- 
ing again  becomes  necessary  it  may  have 
to  be  imposed  at  a  level  lower  than  that 
to  which  coal  prices  have  become  in- 
flated. Persons  affected  by  any  unrea- 
sonable price  increases  are  urged  to  com- 
municate with  this  office. 

Asks  defense  industries  be  favored 

"In  the  event  of  any  temporary  short- 
age in  bituminous  coal  after  resumption 
of  production,  due  to  transportation  or 
other  causes,  we  ask  that  all  sellers  of  coal 
favor  defense  industries  wherever  pos- 
sible. Such  patriotic  action  will  make 
unnecessary  any  attempt  at  rationing 
the  supply  in  the  ai'eas  affected." 
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Aluminum  scrap  schedule  altered 

to  keep  price  down  on  impure  material 


Amendments  to  Price  Schedule  No.  2, 
which  established  maximum  prices  for 
aluminum  scrap  and  secondary  aluminum 
ingot,  were  announced  May  3  by  Ad- 
ministrator Leon  Henderson,  OPACS. 
The  amendments  became  effective  May  5, 
1941.  An  explanatory  statement,  an- 
swering the  most  common  inquiries  as  to 
Interpretation  of  the  schedule,  was  also 
released. 

These  amendments,  Mr.  Henderson 
explained,  have  been  adopted  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  customary  trade  prac- 
tices and  to  forestall  attempts  to  use  the 
price  schedule  as  an  excuse  for  charging 
the  maximum  prices  for  aluminum  scrap 
which  does  not  meet  maximum  standards. 

Maximum  price  lowered 

The  following  are  the  principal  changes 
made  In  the  price  schedule  by  the  amend- 
ments: 

(1)  The  maximum  price  at  which  a 
maker  of  the  scrap  may  sell  old  aluminum 
sheet  and  aluminum  utensils  is  lowered 
from  12  cents  to  11  cents  per  pound. 

(2)  It  Is  emphasized  that  all  maximum 
scrap  prices  are  for  clean  and  dry  scrap 
and  that  material  not  meeting  these 
standards  should  be  sold  at  prices  reduced 
below  the  maximum  prices  in  proportion 
to  the  percentage  of  dirt  and  moisture. 

Contract  provision  changed 

(3)  There  has  been  eliminated  the 
provision  of  paragraph  1  of  the  schedule 
which  allowed  makers  of  scrap  to  request 
permission  from  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration and  Civilian  Supply  to  sell  di- 
rectly to  smelters  at  prices  as  high  as  the 
established  dealers'  prices  where  such 
sales  were  customarily  made  prior  to  Is- 
suance of  the  Price  Schedule.  This  pro- 
vision had  caused  some  makers  to  ex- 
pect exemption  in  cases  in  which  the 
smelter  performed  functions  of  a  dealer. 
In  lieu  of  this  provision,  there  has  been 
added  a  new  paragraph  5,  exempting 
from  the  schedule  customary  sales  of 
extrusion  butts  and  ends,  sheet  clippings, 
or  rod  turnings  of  not  more  than  one 
alloy,  and  pure  clips,  where  such  sales  are 
made  by  the  maker  of  the  scrap  to  the 
producer  of  the  material  from  which  the 
scrap  Is  made  and  pursuant  to  a  written 
contract  for  the  reconversion  of  the 
scrap  into  like  material  and  for  sale  of 
an  equivalent  amount  of  like  material  to 
the  maker.     The  contract  prices  must 


not,  however,  have  been  increased  since 
March  24,  1941. 

Prices  set  for  smaller  lots 

(4)  Aluminum  scrap  which  Is  deliv- 
ered in  less  than  carload  lots  must  be 
sold  at  prices  V2  cent  under  the  estab- 
lished maximum  prices  set  forth  in  Ap- 
pendix A  of  the  Price  Schedule. 

(5)  The  maximum  prices  established 
by  Appendix  B  of  the  Price  Schedule  for 
secondary  aluminum  ingot  are  explicitly 
stated  to  be  for  quantities  of  30,000 
pounds  or  more.  An  additional  V4  cent 
per  pound  may  be  charged  for  quantities 
of  10,000  to  30,000  pounds,  an  additional 
V2  cent  for  quantities  of  1.000  to  10,000 
pounds,  and  an  additional  1  cent  for 
quantities  under  1,000  iKiunds. 

Special  attention  is  called,  in  the  ex- 
planatory statement  released  with  the 
amended  price  schedule,  to  the  procedure 
set  up  for  consideration  of  applications 
for  exceptions  from  the  schedule.  Deal- 
ers and  smelters  which  have  acquired 
high-priced  inventory  before  March  24, 
1941,  may,  upon  application  to  the 
OPACS,  be  granted  permission  to  carry 
out  commitments  entered  into  prior  to 
that  date  at  prices  In  excess  of  the  estab- 
lished maximum  prices  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  avoid  loss  on  such  inventory. 
Exceptions  may  also  be  granted  so  as  to 
permit  the  charging  of  prices  higher  than 
those  scheduled  for  special  alloys  and 
special  processing.  Requests  for  such  ex- 
ceptions should  be  made  by  presenting  to 
OPACS  a  full  and  verified  statement 
of  the  need  for  such  exemption  and  the 
facts  upon  which  it  Is  to  be  based.  In 
case  of  a  special  alloy,  this  statement 
would  ordinarily  include  an  analysis  of 
the  alloy. 

•    •    • 

750,000  sheets  to  be  added 
to  Army's  linen  supply 

Director  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Purchases 
Division,  OPM,  said  May  1  that  in  addi- 
tion to  procurement  of  cotton  sheets, 
previously  announced  by  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  approximately  750,000  addi- 
tional sheets  have  been  completed. 

Based  on  the  present  needs  of  the 
Army,  Mr.  Nelson  said,  It  is  not  expected 
that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  will  be  in 
the  market  for  any  additional  sheets 
during  the  next  6  months. 


Action  coming  on  yarn 
if  fictitious  levels  continue 

Ceiling  prices  for  combed  cotton  yarn 
will  be  Imposed  in  the  near  future  if 
current  fictitious  levels,  which  represent 
a  premium  over  prices  received  by  the 
producers,  are  not  corrected,  Adminis- 
trator Leon  Henderson,  OPACS,  said 
May  1  at  conclusion  of  a  conference  with 
spinners  and  representatives  of  other 
Federal  defense  agencies. 

This  conference,  held  at  Mr.  Hender- 
son's invitation,  included  combed  yarn 
spinners  coming  from  both  the  southern 
and  northern  divisions  of  the  industry. 

Agree  some  prices  on  fictitious  levels 

The  spinners  present  were  in  agree- 
ment that  many  of  the  recently  reported 
prices  for  combed  yarns  represented  fic- 
titious levels  and  were  in  many  cases 
merely  bid  prices  for  small  amounts  ur- 
gently needed  by  certain  manufacturers 
to  fill  contracts. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  production 
of  the  industry  had  been  Increased  in 
recent  months  some  40  percent,  giving 
new  production  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
Government  requirements,  leaving  the 
practical  equivalent  of  the  normal  ca- 
pacity for  civilian  production.  They  felt 
that  the  large  quantities  of  yarn  now  go- 
ing into  distributing  channels  at  prices 
well  below  the  present  quoted  prices 
would  make  it  unnecessary  for  manu- 
facturers using  this  yarn  to  raise  their 
prices  on  combed  yarn  products. 

Believe  situation  will  relieve  itself 

They  were  also  of  the  opinion  that  as 
soon  as  the  current  active  demand  for 
spot  supplies  to  combed  yam  has  been 
filled  by  current  production  the  price  sit- 
uation will  tend  to  relieve  Itself.  They 
assured  Mr.  Henderson  that  if  his  office 
would  suggest  to  the  members  of  the  in- 
dustry reasonable  price  levels,  taking  into 
account  the  increased  basic  cost  which 
the  industry  has  had  to  assume,  he  could 
expect  full  cooperation  of  every  member 
of  the  combed  yarn  Industry. 

They  also  agreed  with  him  that  the 
suggestion  of  such  levels  would  have  a 
strong  effect  in  checking  speculation  and 
in  causing  resales  of  yarn  now  going  into 
the  hands  of  jobbers  and  the  other  inter- 
mediate holders  and  would  thus  relieve 
pressure  for  spot  supplies. 

A  New  England  manufacturer  revealed 
that  in  his  mlU,  production  had  been  in- 
creased 20  percent  by  concentrating  on 
a  few  standaid  counts. 
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Construction  of  11,625  more  dwelling 


President  Roosevelt  has  approved  con- 
struction with  public  funds  of  11,625 
dwelling  units  in  13  localities  upon  the 
recommendation  of  C.  F.  Palmer,  Co- 
ordinator of  Defense  Housing. 

The  newly  programmed  units  will  be 
constructed  with  funds  made  available 
under  the  Lanham  authorization  with 
construction  assignment  by  the  Federal 
Works  Agency. 

California  to  Connecticut 

The  localities  and  the  number  of  units 
in  each,  assigned  for  construction  with 
public  money,  are  as  follows: 

Gadsden,  Ala.,  100 ;  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
600;  San  Diego,  Calif.,  1,500;  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  1,600;  Hartford,  Conn.,  585;  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  200;  Washington,  D.  C, 
140;  Weldon  Springs,  Mo.,  200;  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  900;  Corry,  Pa.,  100;  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  5,000;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  300; 
Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  400,  including 
100  units  for  single  men. 

Priyate  construction 

In  his  letter  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Palmer  stated  that  in  most  of  the  above 
areas  where  allocations  had  been  made 
for  construction  with  public  funds  the 
coordinated  defense  housing  program  in- 
cludes the  use  of  private  residential  con- 
struction as  well.    He  also  pointed  out 


several  of  the  allocations  carried  specific 
recommendations  with  regard  to  certain 
aspects  of  the  new  federally  financed 
programs.  Such  recommendations  in- 
cluded the  use  of  demountable  construc- 
tion, and  the  use  of  the  Navy  and  Farm 
Security  Administration  as  construction 
agencies. 

•    *    • 

Rent  bill  described 
to  State  legislature 

A  statement  on  the  desirability  of  State 
rent  control  legislation  was  made  before 
the  Defense  Housing  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature,  April  18, 
by  Milton  Thompson,  legal  consultant  in 
the  rent  section  of  the  Consumer  Di- 
vision, OPACS. 

Mr.  Thompson  described  in  detail  the 
suggested  emergency  fair  rent  bill  pre- 
pared by  the  Consumer  Division.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  suggested  bill  was 
designed  to  assist  State  officials  in  pre- 
paring suitable  fair  rent  measures  for 
their  areas. 

Mr.  Thompson  stressed  the  desirability 
of  passage  of  permissive  legislation  so 
that  it  could  operate  to  prevent  unrea- 
sonable rent  increases  and  be  available 
if  and  when  emergency  conditions  de- 
velojMd. 


Joseph  L.  Weiner  named 
Assistant  to  Henderson 

Joseph  L.  Weiner  was  named  April  30 
Assistant  Administrator  in  Charge  of 
Civilian  Allocation  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply,  by 
Leon  Henderson,  Administrator. 

Mr.  Weiner  has  been  director  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Division  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  since  June  10, 
1939.  Before  that  he  had  served,  begin- 
ning in  September  1838,  as  special  coun- 
sel to  the  Reorganization  Division  of  the 
SEC.  While  director  of  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Division,  Mr.  Weiner  was  instrumen- 
tal in  developing  and  administering  SEC 
policies  on  such  important  matters  as 
integration  of  public  utility  systems, 
competitive  bidding  in  the  sale  of  utility 


securities,  and  on  use  of  common  stock 
financing  by  utility  operating  companies. 
In  his  new  post  Mr.  Weiner  will  have 
charge  of  the  allocation  of  the  residual 
supply  of  scarce  materials  among  com- 
peting civilian  industries  after  defense 
needs  are  taken  care  of. 

•    *    • 

Dr.  Galbraith  to  head 
price  division  of  OPACS 

Dr.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  assistant 
professor  of  economics  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  dii'ector  of 
the  Price  Division,  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration and  Civilian  Supply,  by  Leon 
Henderson,  Administrator. 

The  Price  Division  will  be  responsible 
for  organizing  data  and  developing  pro- 
grams for  stabilization  of  prices. 


54  new  regional  offices  to 
record  homes  for  workers 

Fifty-four  additional  offices  to  survey 
and  record  every  available  room  and 
house  that  could  accommodate  defense 
workers  in  the  key  industrial  areas  are 
to  be  opened  shortly  by  the  Homes  Regis- 
tration Division,  C.  F.  Palmer  Coordina- 
tor of  Defense  Housing,  announced 
May  2. 

The  new  offices  will  be  in  addition  to 
the  34  which  are  already  functioning. 
Directors  of  the  new  offices  will  be  named 
and  paid  by  agencies  in  each  of  the  com- 
munities. Clerical  staffs  and  office  help 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  and  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  34  offices. 

Acute  shortages  have  developed 

The  accelerated  defense  program  has 
drawn  defense  workers  in  tremendous 
numbers  to  industrial  cities  in  which  vital 
parts  of  the  defense  program  are  under 
way.  Despite  the  present  large-scale 
building  program  in  progress  by  the  vari- 
ous Government  agencies,  acute  short- 
ages of  living  accommodations  have 
developed. 

The  new  offices  will  assist  housing  com- 
mittees of  the  communities  to  register 
every  available  room  and  family  dwelUng 
unit  with  a  complete  description  of  the 
facilities. 

On  the  basis  of  information  thus  ob- 
tained, defense  workers  then  may  be 
directed  to  accommodations  that  most 
nearly  approximate  their  needs  and 
those  of  their  families. 

Will  also  help  determine  needs 

A  further  and  equally  vital  result  of 
the  registration  will  be  the  assistance 
it  will  lend  to  determination  of  the  com- 
munities' needs  for  public  housing  by 
various  governmental  agencies. 

The  offices  will  work  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  realtors.  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, Community  Chest  organizations, 
and  public  health  and  welfare  agencies, 
as  well  as  private  social  work  organiza- 
tions. 

Through  such  close  cooperation  with 
local  agencies,  communities  themselves 
thus  will  be  able  to  determine  their  own 
housing  policies  not  only  to  meet  the 
emergency  created  by  demands  of  the  de- 
fense program,  but  to  plan  for  future 
development  of  the  cities. 
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The  localities  where  the  new  ofQces  are 
being  opened  in  the  near  future  include: 

Alabama — Anniston,  Florence,  Mont- 
gomery, Muscle  Shoals,  ShefBeld,  Tal- 
ladega, Tuscumbia ;  Indiana  —  Misha- 
waka.  South  Bend;  Kansas — Kansas 
City;  Louisiana — Alexandria;  Maine — 
Brunswick,  Kittery,  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
area;  Missouri — Kansas  City,  Indepen- 
dence; North  Carolina — Raleigh;  Ohio — 
Akron,  Canton,  Dayton;  Oklahorria  — 
Tulsa,  Oregon — Portland ;  Tennessee — 
Bradford,  Greenfield,  Humboldt,  Hunt- 
ington, Jackson,  Knoxville,  Milan,  Tren- 
ton; Connecticut — Bristol,  New  Liondon, 
Stamford;  Georgia — Atlanta  (expected 
within  30  days) ;  Pennsylvania — Beaver 
County,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh;  Mas- 
sachusetts— Chicopee,  Holyoke,  Spring- 
field; Michigan — Battle  Creek,  Detroit, 
Saginaw;  Texas — Houston,  Orange;  Ver- 
mont — Springfield ;  Firermea — Alexandria, 
Arlington  County,  Norfolk;  Washing- 
ton— Seattle,  Tacoma;  West  Virginia — 
Charleston;  Wisconsin — Milwaukee,  Ra- 
cine. 

•  *    • 

John  A.  Breen  To  Act  as 
New  England  Coordinator 

Appointment  of  John  A.  Breen  as  Act- 
ing Regional  Housing  Coordinator  for 
Region  I,  comprising  all  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  was  announced  May  1  by 
C.  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of  Defense 
Housing. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  announced 
that  Justin  Hartzog,  who  has  been  act- 
ing regional  coordinator  for  this  area, 
will  become  a  special  consultant  to  the 
coordinator  on  city  planning. 

Mr.  Breen  is  chairman  of  the  Boston 
Housing  Authority  and  has  been  pur- 
chasing agent  for  the  city  of  Boston,  as 
well  as  being  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment. 

Mr.  Hartzog,  who  is  a  lecturer  at  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  will 
be  on  an  active  consultant  basis.  He  has 
a  varied  23-year  background  of  city 
planning. 

•  •    • 

PALMER  SEES  CONSULTANTS 

Progress  made  in  housing  for  defense 
during  the  period  of  operation  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Defense  Housing  Coordination, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  next  year,  were 
the  subjects  discussed  at  an  all-day  meet- 
ing April  30  called  by  C.  F.  Palmer,  De- 
fense Housing  Coordinator.  Present 
were  special  consultants,  advisers,  and 
agency  representatives. 


Allocations  made  for  4,482  new 
dwellings  in  week  ended  April  26 


Allocations  were  made  for  4,482  new 
dwellings,  construction  contracts  were 
awarded  for  2,224,  and  completions  were 
reported  for  927  the  week  ended  April  26, 
C.  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of  Defense 
Housing,  announced  May  2. 

New  allocations  included  1,600  pre- 
fabricated houses  at  Vallejo,  Calif.,  for 
civilian  workers  employed  at  the  navy 
yard,  with  construction  assigned  to  the 
Federal  Works  Agency.  To  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  was  assigned 
the  construction  of  465  new  units  at 
Macon,  Ga.  Among  other  areas  affected 
were  Key  West,  Fla.,  50  units  for  enlisted 
personnel  to  be  constructed  by  the  Navy, 
and  New  London,  Conn.,  300  units  to  be 
constructed  by  FWA. 

Total  allocations  for  77,435  units 

The  number  of  allocations  now  made 
reaches  a  total  of  77.435  dweUing  units  in 
141  localities  of  47  States  and  Territories. 
Of  this  number,  26,708  are  for  maiTied 
enlisted  personnel,  and  50,727  are  for 
civilian  workers. 

As  of  the  week  ended  April  26,  con- 
struction contracts  were  awarded  for  500 
units  for  civilian  workers  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  by  the  Public  Buildings  Adminis- 
tration. This  agency  also  awarded  con- 
tracts in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  for  100  units 
for  civilian  industrial  workers,  and  In 
Riverside,  Calif.,  for  120  imits  for  en- 
listed personnel.    Construction  contracts 


were  awarded  by  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority  at  Gadsden,  Ala.,  for  150 
units,  and  New  Britain,  Conn.,  for  33 
units  for  civilian  workers. 

54,139  under  contract 

The  number  of  units  now  under  con- 
struction contract  has  reached  a  total 
of  54,139  in  119  localities  of  44  States  and 
Territories.  20,302  are  for  the  married 
enlisted  personnel,  and  33,837  are  for 
civilian  workers. 

Areas  to  report  completions  for  the 
week  ended  April  26,  were:  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  with  300  units  constructed  by  the 
Navy  for  civilian  workers;  Mare  Island, 
Calif.,  with  200  units  also  constructed  by 
the  Navy  for  the  enlisted  personnel;  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  with  331  units  constructed 
by  the  Public  Buildings  Administration; 
Columbus,  Ga.,  with  8  units  for  enlisted 
personnel  constructed  by  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  with  48  units  for  civilian  workers 
constructed  by  the  same  agency;  and 
Orange,  Tex.,  with  40  units  for  enlisted 
personnel  built  by  the  Navy. 

Under  the  coordinated  housing  pro- 
gram, 9,024  units  have  been  completed  in 
31  localities  of  17  States  and  Territories. 
Of  this  number,  3,408  are  for  married 
enlisted  personnel,  and  5,616  are  for 
civilian  workers. 


STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  DEFENSE  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION,  APR.  26 


Number  of  States  and  Territories 

Number  of  localities _ 

Number  of  projects 

Number  of  family  dwelling  units  (regular) 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense  industry. 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  Government  plants 

Other  civilians,  employed  by  the  Army  and  Navy 

Married  enlisted  personnel _ 

Number  of  family  dwelling  units  (trailers) _ 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense  industry 
Civilian  industrial  woikers  in  Government  plants 

Number  of  units  for  single  persons 


Funds  allo- 
cated 


Apr. 


47 
141 

275 

77,  435 

24,  780 

15,  701 

10,  246 

26,  70S 

2,  035 

1,835 

200 

6,891 


Apr.  19 


47 

130 

260 

72,  963 

23,  980 

13, 020 

9,940 

25,  998 

2,035 

1,835 

200 

5,345 


Contracts 
awarded 


Apr.  20  Apr.  19 


44 

119 

191 

54,  139 

16,  073 

10,  503 

7,  2U1 

20,  302 

1,  859 

1,659 

200 

i  115 


44 

112 

182 

51,  915 

14,  723 

10,511 

7,001 

19,  620 

1,859 

1,659 

200 

3,801 


Completed 


Apr,  26 


17 
31 
33 
9,024 
2,  106 
1,827 
1,683 
3,408 


Apr.  19 


17 
30 
32 

8,097 
1,727 
1,827 
1,383 
3,160 


PRIVATE  CONSTRUCTION  UNDER  FHA  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 

Weel: 

ended  Pre- 

AjiT.  lioiLi 

2f>  veek 

New  hom(!3  started 4, 568  4, 135 

New  home  mortgages  selected  for  appraisal 6,211  6,761 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 

Coal  strike  and  other  fluctuations  add 
to  carriers'  problems,  says  Budd 


Past  performance  and  improvements 
Indicate  the  carriers  will  give  reliable 
service  if  they  are  kept  informed  of  de- 
velopments a  reasonable  time  in  ad- 
vance. Commissioner  Ralph  Budd, 
Transportation  Division,  National  De- 
fense Advisory  Commission,  told  the 
American  Mining  Congress  in  Cincin- 
nati May  1.  Excerpts  from  his  speech 
follow : 

In  1941  daily  carloadings  are  estimated 
to  average  about  112,000.  Coal  contrib- 
utes more  tonnage  than  any  other  single 
commodity.  It  is  so  great  that  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  or  decrease  in  coal 
shipments  markedly  deflects  the  graph 
of  total  freight  carloadings.  Full  pro- 
duction followed  by  virtual  suspension 
can  result  in  such  a  wide  swing  as  the 
following:  The  week  of  March  29,  1941, 
reported  total  carloadings,  all  commod- 
ities, of  792,125,  or  26  percent  above  the 
corresponding  week  in  1940,  but  2  weeks 
later  the  total  was  679,808,  or  only  10 
percent  above  1940. 

Extra  burden  in  next  6  months 

In  times  like  these  it  is  very  helpful  to 
maintain  as  uniform  a  flow  of  traffic  as 
possible,  and  unfortunate  when  anything 
Interrupts  such  regular  movement  as  has 
happened  during  the  past  month  in  your 
great  industry.  About  40  days'  coal 
supply  had  been  built  up  in  advance  of 
April  1 — some  plants  had  less  than  that. 
Now  the  supply  is  short.  During  the  next 
6  months  railroads,  ships,  barges,  and 
trucks  will  have  to  take  on  the  extra 
burden  of  hauling  perhaps  as  much  as 
35  million  tons  of  coal  that  was  not 
mined  during  April,  when  thousands  of 
coal  cars  and  many  locomotives  were 
idle.  More  than  600,000  carloads  will 
be  piled  on  top  of  the  seasonally  rising 
volume. 

It  would  seem  rash  to  say  that  the  rail- 
roads and  other  transportation  agencies 
are  equal  to  any  and  every  conceivable 
task.  But  if  they  can  be  kept  inf  oi-med  a 
reasonable  time  in  advance  as  to  how 
much  the  volume  will  be  increased,  and 
by  what  kind  of  trafQc,  their  performance 
of  the  past  2  years,  together  with  new 
cars  and  locomotives  and  other  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  or  are  being 
made  would  give  assurance  of  reliable 
and  satisfactory  service. 


Commercial  transportation  facilities 
have  been  improved  and  enlarged  during 
the  past  2  year  at  a  cost  of  about  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  as  follows: 

Railways:  New  cars,  111,000;  new  loco- 
motives, 825;  total  expenditures  for  con- 
struction and  equipment,  $800,000,000. 
Trucks:  New  units  (trucks  and  trailers) 
221,000;  cost,  including  other  facilities, 
$250,000,000.  Buses:  New  units,  36,000; 
cost,  including  other  facilities,  $200,000,- 
000.  Pipe  lines:  Miles  of  pipe,  58,000; 
cost,  $50,000,000.  Airplanes:  Units — 
about  7,000  (including  private  planes) ; 
cost,  $50,000,000.  Waterways:  Ships, 
barges,  tow  boats,  etc.;  cost,  about  $100,- 
000,000.     Total,  $1,450,000,000. 

Early  this  year  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics,  Advisory  Commission  to 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  ana- 
lyzed the  national  defense  program. 
This  analysis  was  carefully  examined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  In 
terms  of  railroad  transportation,  and  it 
v/as  estimated  that  3,426,628  more  car- 
loads would  be  moved  in  1941  than  In 
1940.  This  would  be  an  increase  of  9.4 
percent  for  the  entire  year. 

These  same  two  Bureaus  will  revise  the 
estimates  from  time  to  time  based  on 
later  information,  and  such  a  revision 
is  now  in  process.  Advance  figures  indi- 
cate that  the  carloadings  for  1941  will 
be  substantially  more  than  40  million. 
Should  they  be  41  million,  it  would  mean 
an  increase  of  12  y2  percent  for  the  year. 

Cotton  surpluses  are  plaguing  the 
growers  of  that  staple.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  exists  or  is  anticipated,  a 
need  of  more  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  butter, 
tallow,  and  some  vegetables. 

Wheat  crop  problem 

These  statements  show  how  varied  are 
the  component  parts  of  the  Nation's 
transportation  load,  for  it  reflects  the 
complexity  of  the  daily  life  of  all  the 
people.  The  problem  of  providing  for  an 
unforseeable  amount  of  transportation  is 
presented  in  the  movement  of  the  1941 
wheat  crop,  the  harvest  of  which  will 
begin  In  the  next  30  days. 


Prompt  loading,  unloading 
urged  for  best  use  of 
rail  capacity 

The  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission adopted  April  30  the  following 
policy,  as  recommended  by  Ralph  Budd, 
Commissioner  of  Transportation: 

To  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  car 
capacity,  all  shippers  and  receivers  of 
freight  should  keep  daily  check  of  their 
operations  to  see  that  the  following  plan 
Is  carried  out  insofar  as  it  is  possible  un- 
der the  existing  conditions: 

1.  Give  advance  notice  of  requirements 
but  do  not  order  cars  placed  for  loading 
until  commodities  are  ready  to  load. 

2.  Unload  cars  promptly  on  arrival 
and  notify  railroad  when  empty  car  is 
available. 

3.  Load  cars  to  maximum  journal  car- 
rying capacity  or  full  visible  capacity, 
whichever  governs. 

4.  Remove  all  dunnage,  blocking,  and 
rubbish  from  cars  after  unloading  to  per- 
mit immediate  re-use  and  eliminate  ne- 
cessity of  delay  to  cars  for  reconditioning. 

5.  In  industries  where  5-day  work 
week  is  in  effect  some  plan  should  be 
worked  out  to  provide  at  least  6-day  basis 
for  loading  and  unloading  cars. 

•    •    * 

Carloadings  above  1940 

Despite  the  loss  in  coal  loadings  due 
to  the  cessation  of  mine  operation  during 
April,  total  railroad  carloadings  for  the 
week  ended  April  26  continue  to  show 
increase  over  the  corresponding  week  in 
1940.  Loadings  during  that  week  totaled 
721,702  cars  as  against  644,804  during 
the  corresponding  week  in  1940,  or  an 
increase  of  11.9  percent. 

Offsetting  the  decrease  of  almost  80,000 
cars  in  coal  loading  were  substantial  in- 
creases in  ore  and  miscellaneous  loadings, 
as  follows: 

CARLOADINGS  WEEK  ENDED  APRIL  26,  1941 


1941 

1940 

Per- 
cent in- 
crease 

Grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts                     -  — - 

33,743 

12,523 
39, 179 
9,148 
40,  522 
75,  436 
162,  055 
349, 096 

35,  936 
12,  352 
117,  338 
7,871 
33,  718 
20,881 
148,  637 
268,071 

-6.1 

Livestock... 

1.4 

Coal 

-66.6 

Coke       

16,2 

Forest  products 

Ore                   

20.2 
261.3 

Merchandise,  I.  c.  1 

9.0 
30.2 

Total 

721,  702 
12, 176,  764 

644,804 
10, 665,  742 

11.9 

Cumulative  to  date,  17 

14.2 
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OPACS  opposes  boost  in  lumber 
freight  rates,  citing  danger  of  spiral 


A  brief  protesting  against  a  proposed 
Increase  In  the  rates  charged  by  steam- 
ship companies  for  transporting  lumber 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  coast  was 
filed  April  25  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  attorneys  for  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civil- 
ian Supply. 

The  brief  supplements  oral  arguments 
In  the  case  held  before  an  examiner  of 
the  I.  C.  C.  on  March  20-March  26.  On 
February  1,  1941,  steamship  companies  in 
that  service  had  filed  with  the  Maritime 
Commission  proposed  rate  increases  from 
$16  to  $17  per  1,000  board  feet  on  such 
lumber  shipments.  On  February  18  the 
Maritime  Commission  issued  an  order 
suspending  the  effective  date  of  the  pro- 
posed rate  until  June  28  and  as  of  March 
1  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the 
matter  was  transferred  from  the  Mari- 
time Commission  to  the  I.  C.  C. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  instance 
in  which  one  Government  agency  has 
appeared  before  another  Government 
agency  opposing  an  action  of  this  type 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  harmful 
to  the  defense  program. 

Far-reaching  effects  feared 

The  OPACS  contends  in  its  brief  "that 
a  rate  increase   in  intercoastal  lumber 


Relief   from   price   schedule 
granted  Phoenix  Iron  Company 

Administrator  Leon  Henderson, 
OPACS,  May  2  granted  permission  to  the 
Phoenix  Iron  Co.,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  to  fix 
a  base  price  ceiling  for  structural  shapes 
of  $2.30  per  hundred  pounds  and  a  base 
price  ceiling  for  bars  of  $2.35  per  hundred 
pounds. 

These  are  the  approximate  base  prices 
at  which  the  company  closed  sales  dur- 
ing the  five  weekly  periods  ending  in 
March  1941,  so  that  Mr.  Henderson's 
action  today  merely  authorized  the  com- 
pany to  charge  the  same  prices  it  has 
already  been  charging.  They  are  slightly 
higher  than  the  published  base  prices  for 
these  products  used  by  most  other  com- 
panies in  the  steel  industry.  The  permis- 
sion granted  Phoenix  Iron  Co.  is  retro- 
active to  all  sales  closed  on  or  after  April 
17,  1941. 


would  be  inimical  to  the  national  econ- 
omy in  the  present  period  of  defense 
emergency." 

"There  is  reason  to  believe,"  the  brief 
states,  "that  a  rate  increase  in  Douglas 
fir  shipped  intercoastally  would  promptly 
manifest  itself  not  only  in  the  delivered 
prices  in  the  Atlantic  area,  but  would 
communicate  its  effect  to  the  delivered 
price  of  southern  pine  and  spruce,  both 
of  which  are  sold  in  competition  with 
Douglas  fir.  Since  vast  quantities  of 
lumber  are  needed  for  the  Government's 
defense  program  in  this  area,  the  cost  to 
the  Government  v/ould  be  materially  in- 
creased. Furthermore,  a  specific  rise  in 
the  price  of  a  basic  commodity  like  lum- 
ber threatens  to  create  a  price  spiral  such 
as  would  cause  a  general  inflation." 

$4,000,000  cost  rise  cited 

The  brief  also  presents  data  based  on 
testimony  of  its  experts  at  the  hearing 
to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  increase 
would  force  consumers  in  the  Atlantic 
area  to  pay  an  additional  sum  of  at  least 
$4,000,000  for  lumber  in  the  year  April 
1,  1941,  to  April  1,  1942.  It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  of  this  $4,000,000  the  Federal 
Government,  in  connection  with  the  de- 
fense program,  would  be  required  to  pay 
at  least  $560,000  in  the  year  ending  April 
1,  1942. 


Action  was  taken  in  response  to  a  pe- 
tition filed  by  the  company  on  April  23 
asking  relief  from  provisions  of  the  iron 
and  steel  price  schedule  issued  April  17 
by  the  OPACS.  This  schedule  fixed  pub- 
lished base  prices  in  the  industry  as  of 
March  31  as  a  ceiling  above  which  prices 
could  not  rise.  Adherence  to  this  sched- 
ule by  Phoenix  Iron  would  have  forced 
this  company  to  cut  its  prices  since  it  had 
been  charging  more  than  the  industry 
generally.  Examination  of  the  com- 
pany's books  by  OPACS  officials  showed 
that  such  a  reduction  would  have  forced 
the  company  to  operate  at  a  loss.  No 
question  of  absorbing  or  passing  on  wage 
rate  increases  is  involved  in  the  case. 

In  his  letter  to  the  company  Mr.  Hen- 
derson stated  that  "If  subsequent  investi- 
gations indicate  that  the  conclusions  of 
this  office,  based  upon  our  preliminary  in- 
vestigation, are  without  foundation  in 
fact,  this  order  will  be  revised." 


Truck  freight  increases 
12  percent  over  February; 
36  percent  over  March  1940 

The  volume  of  revenue  freight  trans- 
ported by  motortruck  in  March  increased 
12  percent  over  February  and  36  percent 
over  the  volume  carried  in  March  1940, 
according  to  reports  compiled  by  the 
American  Trucking  Associations. 

Comparable  reports  were  received  by 
ATA  from  206  motor  carriers  in  38  States. 
The  reporting  carriers  transported  an 
aggi-egate  of  1,415,127  tons  in  March,  as 
against  1,263,748  tons  in  February,  and 
1,040,175  tons  in  March  1940. 

Slightly  more  than  76  percent  of  all 
the  freight  transported  in  the  month  was 
reported  by  carriers  of  "general  freight." 
The  volume  of  freight  in  this  category 
increased  12.2  percent  over  February  and 
40.3  percent  over  March  of  the  previous 
year. 

Transporters  of  petroleum  products, 
accounting  for  almost  9  percent  of  the 
total  tonnage  reported,  showed  an  in- 
crease of  8.2  percent  in  March,  as  com- 
pared with  February,  and  an  increase  of 
26.1  percent  over  March  1940. 

Movement  of  new  automobiles  and 
trucks,  constituting  almost  7  percent  of 
the  total  tonnage,  increased  13.1  percent 
over  February  and  27.4  percent  over 
March  1940. 

Haulers  of  iron  and  steel  products  re- 
ported a  little  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  tonnage.  The  volume  of  these  com- 
modities showed  an  increase  of  14.4  per- 
cent over  February  and  18.6  percent  over 
March  of  last  year. 

•    *    * 

Merchandise  warehouse 
occupancy  rises 

Under  date  of  April  23,  merchandise 
warehouse  occupancy  statistics  were  re- 
ported as  of  March  1  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  The  highest  percentage  of  oc- 
cupancy shown  was  in  Detroit  at  89.5 
percent.  The  highest  sectional  occu- 
pancy was  the  East  North  Central  (Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin) 
at  80.9  percent.  The  lowest  percentage 
of  occupancy  shown  in  an  important  dis- 
trict was  New  England  at  64.7  percent. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  396  ware- 
house firms  report  operating  34,794,404 
square  feet  of  occupiable  space,  of  which 
26,848,198  square  feet  were  reported  as 
occupied,  or  77.2  percent.  This  com- 
pared with  75.8  percent  as  of  January  31, 
1941,  and  71.5  percent  as  of  February  28, 
1940. 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  COOPERATION  . . . 


New  State  defense  councils  organized 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wyoming 


New  State  defense  councils  have  been 
organized  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wyo- 
ming, under  acts  passed  by  the  current 
legislatures. 

The  Illinois  act  was  signed  April  17 
and  carries  an  appropriation  of  $15,000 
for  the  council's  use  until  June  1941. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  new  Indiana 
organization,  the  Advisory  Council  and 
the  Administrative  Council,  held  their 
first  meeting  on  April  18. 

The  Wyoming  State  Defense  Council 
held  Its  first  meeting  on  ApriJ  29.  The 
Wyoming  legislature  has  appropriated 
$75,000  for  defense  activities,  $25,000  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Home  Guard  and 
$50,000  for  the  use  of  the  council. 

Illinois  names  committees 

The  Illinois  State  Defense  Council, 
headed  by  Vice  Chairman  Murray  M. 
Baker  of  Peoria,  has  established  com- 
mittees on  agricultural  resources  and 
production;  civil  protection,  welfare  and 


consumer  interest;  public  works  and 
housing;  human  resources  and  skills;  in- 
dustrial resources  and  production;  pub- 
lic education  and  morale;  and  public 
health.  Chairmen  of  these  committees 
have  all  been  appointed.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  council  are  Governor  Green, 
who  is  ex  officio  chairman,  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  president  of  the  senate, 
speaker  of  the  house,  senate  minority 
leader,  house  majority  leader,  house 
minority  leader,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Inter-Governmental  Cooperation  Com- 
mission. 

Indiana  set-up 

The  Indiana  organization  is  headed  by 
Clarence  A.  Jackson  of  Indianapolis. 
The  Advisory  Council  consists  of  10 
members  representing  the  various  func- 
tional fields  and  serves  In  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council.  The  Administra- 
tive Council  Is  composed  of  the  Safety 


Air-raid  shelters  described — 
no  need  to  build  now 

Suggestions  for  protecting  civilians 
from  air  raids  were  made  available  April 
29  to  State  and  local  defense  councils  by 
Director  Frank  Bane,  Division  of  State 
and  Local  Cooperation,  with  the  ad- 
monition that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
constructing  any  shelters  at  this  time. 

The  information  is  contained  in  a 
pamphlet,  "Civil  Defense  Protective  Con- 
struction," prepared  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment with  the  aid  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

"The  issuance  of  this  bulletin,"  said 
Mr.  Bane,  "is  not  the  signal  for  starting 
work  on  any  of  the  protective  structures 
described. 

Time  to  lay  plans 

"This  is  the  time  for  laying  plans,  even 
though  we  hope  they  will  never  have  to 
be  put  into  effect." 

Civil  officials  and  engineers,  however, 
should  consider  methods  and  plans  for 


providing  the  shelters  promptly  should 
the  need  ever  arise,  Mr.  Bane  said. 

The  pamphlet,  based  largely  on  ex- 
perience of  European  cities  in  the  pres- 
ent war,  includes  a  discussion  of  the 
weapons  used  in  air  raids  and  plans  for 
protecting  civilians,  buildings,  utilities, 
and  industries.  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion is  of  a  technical  character. 

Peacetime  utility  of  shelters 

Air  raid  shelters,  the  bulletin  points 
out,  should  have  many  entrances,  at  least 
two  exits,  and  a  passage  that  admits 
persons  but  bars  poisonous  gas.  They 
likewise  must  provide  the  customary 
conveniences  and  first-aid  facilities. 

Local  conditions  should  determine 
whether  external  shelters  should  be  built 
or  provision  be  made  within  existing 
buildings.  The  bulletin  points  out  that 
subways  in  the  United  States,  in  general, 
have  too  shallow  roofs  to  offer  adequate 
protection. 

Shelters,  where  possible,  should  be  de- 
signed for  peacetime  utility  as  well  as 
wartime  protection,  the  pamphlet  sug- 
gests. They  might  be  used  as  garages, 
storage  sheds,  or  bank  vaults,  it  explains. 


Director  (State  police) ,  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Wyoming  personnel 

Governor  Nels  H.  Smith  is  chairman  of 
the  Wyoming  State  Defense  Council,  and 
Colonel  R.  L.  Esmay  of  Cheyenne  is  exec- 
utive vice  chairman.  A  nine-member 
Council  has  been  appointed,  but  com- 
mittees have  not  yet  been  assigned. 

*    •    • 

Health  for  all  aim  of 
"prehabilitation''  plan 

Nation-wide  planning  for  improvement 
of  public  health  through  "prehabilita- 
tion"  of  Selective  Service  registrants  who 
have  remediable  physical  defects  has  been 
announced. 

The  program  calls  for  medical  treat- 
ment of  registrants  prior  to  their  exam- 
ination by  local  board  or  Army  physicians 
and  Is  In  addition  to  the  proposals  of 
various  agencies,  private  and  public,  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  men  found  unfit  for 
military  service.  All  public  health  and 
social  service  organizations  are  expected 
to  devote  their  assistance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  both  plans. 

Elective  treatment' 

Treatment  for  remediable  defects  In 
the  "prehabilitation"  program  is  entirely 
elective  on  the  part  of  registrants  and  is 
hoped  to  be  the  result  of  an  educational 
campaign  leading  to  closer  cooperation 
between  the  registrant  and  his  local 
physician  or  dentist. 

Machinery  for  the  plan  is  being  set  up 
with  the  aid  of  officials  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  The  Medical  Ad- 
visory Council,  recently  created  to  work 
with  Selective  Service  on  problems  con- 
nected vrith  the  physical  examination  of 
registrants,  vrill  play  a  prominent  part  in 
the  program,  it  was  said. 

Local  board  physicians  are  rejecting  32 
percent  of  the  men  examined  as  physi- 
cally unfit  for  military  service  and  an 
additional  13  percent  of  those  approved 
by  local  board  examiners  are  turned  down 
at  Army  induction  stations. 
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INTER-AMERICAN  COOPERATION  . . . 


Schools  of  United  States  to  cooperate 
with  those  of  Latin  America 


In  order  that  21  American  Re- 
publics may  be  ready  to  assume  their 
proper  role  of  leadership  in  "conquer- 
ing the  peace  for  democracy,"  they 
must  preserve  their  unity  and  sta- 
bility and  resist  the  economic  and  propa- 
ganda pressures  of  totalitarian  and  na- 
tional socialist  ideologies.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of  Commercial 
and  Cultural  Relations  between  the 
American  Republics,  has  stated. 

Economic  and  cultural  strengthening 

Mr.  Rockefeller  said  that  unity  will  be 
preserved,  not  only  through  a  program 
of  economic  cooperation,  which  at  this 
time  Is  under  way,  but  through  a  long- 
range  program  aimed  at  greater  cultural 
understanding.  "Our  cultural  ties  must 
be  as  strong  as  our  geographical  ties," 
Mr.  Rockefeller  stated. 

Such  ties,  based  upon  an  intimate  un- 
derstanding of  each  other's  art,  music, 
literature,  history,  and  ways  of  life  are 
being  built  up  through  various  means  of 
communication — the  motion  picture,  the 
radio,  and  the  press. 

Cooperation  through  the  schools 

A  major  effort  now  under  way  toward 
long-range  unity  Is  one  to  assist  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the 
United  States  In  their  efforts  to  secure 
well-organized,  accurate,  and  sensitive 
study  material,  regarding  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere.    With 


the  aid  of  Latin-American  educators, 
cooperation  will  be  offered  other  Ameri- 
can countries  for  development  of  similar 
aid  in  their  own  schools.  Major  prob- 
lems include  the  procurement  of  suitable 
textbooks,  accurate,  useful,  and  cheap 
reference  books,  maps,  stereopticon 
slides,  films,  plays,  music,  and  art  repro- 
ductions. This  program  is  to  be  inte- 
grated with  that  of  the  Division  of  Inter- 
American  Educational  Relations  of  the 
United  States  OfBce  of  Education. 

Committee  members 

The  committee  set  up  by  the  Coordina- 
tor's office  for  promulgating  the  program 
Includes:  John  W.  Studebaker,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education; 
George  W.  Zook,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education;  Millard  E. 
Glvens,  Secretary  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association;  Luther  Gulick,  of 
Columbia  University;  and  Rev.  George 
Johnson,  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

Outstanding  Latin-American  educa- 
tors will  be  added  to  the  committee  to 
assist  it  and  to  direct  that  part  of  the 
program  which  reaches  Into  the  school 
systems  of  the  Republics  to  the  south. 
The  committee  will  appoint  competent 
educational  administrators  and  special- 
ists to  carry  through  the  technical  phase.s 
of  the  work.  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Balr, 
well-known  American  superintendent  of 
schools,  who  has  served  in  Colorado, 
Ohio,  and  New  York,  has  been  named 
chief  consultant  to  the  committee. 


Peru  seventh  American  Republic 
to  organize  trade  council 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of 
Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  be- 
tween the  American  Republics,  on  April 
23  announced  the  membership  of  the 
Peruvian  National  Council,  the  seventh 
of  21  councils  being  established  by  the 
Inter-American  Development  Commis- 
sion in  its  program  for  the  stimulation 
of  trade  among  the  American  Republics. 

The  Peruvian  Council  is  headed  by 
Benjamin  Roca,  former  Peruvian  Min- 


ister of  Finance.  The  other  members 
Include: 

Hector  Boza,  as  vice  chairman.  Senor 
Boza  is  a  former  Minister  of  Fomento 
and  a  leading  figure  in  the  mining  In- 
dustry of  Peru.  Alfredo  Perreyros,  a 
leading  exporter  and  cotton  merchant; 
Augusto  Maurer,  president  of  Sociedad 
Nacional  de  Industria;  and  Carlos  Alayza, 
engineer  and  former  Minister  of  Fo- 
mento. 

Arrangements  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Council  were  completed  in  Lima. 
Similar  councils  composed  of  outstanding 
business,  professional,  and  technical  men 
have  been  formed  in  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Chile,  and  Bolivia. 


Merlin  H.  Aylesworth  heads 
Radio  for  Inter-American 
Cooperation 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of 
Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  be- 
tween the  American  Republics,  April  30 
announced  the  appointment  of  Merlin 
H.  Aylesworth  as  head  of  the  radio  sec- 
tion of  the  Communications  Division  of 
the  Coordinator's  office,  succeeding  Don 
Francisco  who  has  been  named  chief  of 
the  Communications  Division. 

Mr.  Aylesworth  organized  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  and  served  as  its 
president  until  1936.  From  1932  to  1936 
he  was  also  president  of  Radio  Keith 
Orpheum  Corporation  but  resigned  to 
join  the  management  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers.  In  the  spring  of 
1938,  Mr.  Aylesworth  became  publisher  of 
the  New  York  World  Telegram.  He  re- 
signed from  this  position  January  1,  1940, 
and  since  that  time  has  maintained  his 
own  offices  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Aylesworth  has  taken  a  particular 
interest  during  his  radio  career  in  short- 
wave broadcasting  to  the  other  American 
Republics. 

•    •    • 

DOUG  FAIRBANKS,  JR.,  FLIES 
TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  motion  picture 
star,  designated  by  Pi-esident  Roosevelt 
to  visit  South  America  in  the  Interest 
of  bringing  about  better  inter-American 
understanding  through  the  theatrical 
arts,  has  left  by  plane  for  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  from  Miami,  Fla. 

Volunteers  services 

Mr.  Fairbanks  has  volunteered  his 
services  to  the  Government  for  the 
2-month  tour,  during  which  he  will  seek 
to  ascertain  the  views  and  suggestions  of 
the  governments  and  peoples  in  the  coun- 
tries he  will  visit  with  respect  to  improv- 
ing the  role  of  the  theatrical  arts  as  a 
possible  vehicle  for  Improving  inter- 
American  understanding.  Mr.  Fairbanks 
will  report  to  the  State  Department  on 
his  return  to  the  United  States. 
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WPA  rushes  airport  development 
on  350  certified  defense  sites 


Howard  O.  Hunter,  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  Work  Projects,  has  reported 
extension  of  the  WPA  airport  construc- 
tion program  to  include  $150,000,000 
worth  of  projects  at  350  sites  certified 
by  the  War  and  Navy  Department  as 
important  to  the  Nation's  defense. 

With  additional  projects  swelling  the 
program,  Mr.  Hunter  said,  the  number 
of  certified  sites  where  WPA  is  building, 
enlarging,  or  otherwise  improving  air- 
ports during  the  current  fiscal  year  will 
approach  the  400  mark. 

Sixty  thousand  WPA  workers  were 
rushing  construction  on  248  certified 
sites  as  of  February  20.  Projects  had 
been  approved  for  88  other  certified  sites 
on  that  date.  At  8  others,  projects  had 
recently  been  completed. 

Military  and  civilian  fields 

The  defense  airport  program  Includes 
military  and  naval  fields  and  civilian 
fields  which  have  been  specifically  des- 
ignated as  important  to  the  country's 
expanding  air  forces.  They  provide  a 
pattern  of  fields  along  the  seacoasts  and 
borders  of  the  country  with  strategic 
concentrations  in  the  corners. 

Approvals  speeded  up 

Expansion  of  WPA  airport  activity  is 
Illustrated  by  the  rate  of  project  approv- 
als, which  has  been  four  times  as  great 
since  the  defense  preparedness  program. 

"Although  only  a  few  months  have 
passed  since  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy  designated  the  sites  where  their 
Air  Corps  desire  new  or  improved  fields, 
the  WPA  airport  program  now  covers 


the  greater  part  of  them,"  Mr.  Hunter 
said.  "The  preliminary  planning  has 
been  done  with  extraordinary  speed 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment sponsors,  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration. 

"Recognizing  the  urgency  of  the  sit- 
uation with  a  doubling  and  redoubling  in 
the  number  of  American  planes,  local 
governments  have  readily  submitted 
projects  outlined  by  the  armed  forces, 
and  the  WPA  has  shortened  the  time 
required  before  Presidential  approval  and 
the  beginning  of  work.  The  CAA,  more- 
over, recently  provided  nearly  $10,000,- 
000  to  assist  at  86  of  the  certified  sites 
where  additional  funds  were  needed. 

Longer  workweek 

"Finally,"  Mr.  Hunter  said,  "the  WPA 
is  increasing  the  workweek  of  its  em- 
ployees on  airport  and  other  certified 
defense-construction  projects,  wherever 
early  completion  is  essential.  Crews  pre- 
viously working  30  and  in  some  cases 
40  hours,  are  now  working  48  hours  a 
week  where  necessary." 

The  program  carries  forward,  at  a 
multiplied  rate,  WPA  airport  construc- 
tion and  improvement  operations  which 
have  reached  750  separate  sites  In  5 '/a 
years.  WPA  has  provided  more  than 
200  new  landing  fields  and  enlarged  or 
otherwise  Improved  several  hundred 
others,  the  greater  number  of  which  are 
in  actual  or  projected  use  by  the  armed 
forces  or  in  connection  with  airplane 
production  and  pilot  training.  More 
than  400  miles  of  new  runways,  alone, 
have  been  constructed. 


New  photographs  available 

A  revised  list  of  available  photographs 
is  reported  by  the  OEM  information  Di- 
vision's Picture  Office. 

In  addition,  the  Picture  Office  directs 
requests  for  photographs  not  in  its  files 
to  other  Government  agencies  possess- 
ing the  desired  material. 

Emphasizing  industrial  production  for 
defense,  the  Picture  Office  files  contain 
material  on  the. manufacture  of  shells, 
guns,  gas  masks,  tanks,  airplanes,  uni- 
forms, and  other  military  apparel,  hous- 
ing, cantonment  and  plant  construction; 
shipbuilding,  trailers  for  emergency 
housing,  men  and  women  workers  and 
apprentices,  small  industries  and  sub- 
contracting. There  also  are  available 
photo-portraits    of    defense    executives. 

These  supplies  are  for  publication  only, 
in  8  by  10  gloss  prints.  Requests  should 
indicate  requirements  as  specifically  as 
possible. 

Weekly  mat  No.  4 

No  regional  coverage — such  as  pictures 
of  production  in  particular  States — ^has 
yet  been  possible,  but  it  is  now  in 
progress. 

There  is  a  weekly  mat  service,  each 
release  dealing  with  a  specific  phase  of 
the  defense  program,  available  in 
3  columns,  65  lines,  for  newspapers. 

No  mailing  list  is  possible,  but  all  pub- 
lications which  have  secured  photographs 
from  OEM  in  the  past  will  be  advised  by 
letter  as  new  releases  are  ready  for  gen- 
eral distribution. 

All  requests  should  be  directed  to 
Information  Division  OEM,  New  Social 
Security  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Review  of  the  Week  in  Defense 


Maximum  use  of  idle  labor  and  Idle 
machinery  for  national  defense  in  com- 
pliance with  the  demand  of  President 
Roosevelt  for  greater  production  is  being 
sought  bythe  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement, Associate  Director  General  Sid- 
ney Hillman  stated  at  a  press  conference 
last  week. 

Employment  of  three  or  four  shifts  of 
workers  on  40-hour  weeks  is  being  studied, 
Mr.  Hillman  said.  Such  a  spread  of 
work,  he  pointed  out,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished until  additional  primary  con- 
tractors enlist  the  aid  of  smaller  sub- 
contractors. 

With  regard  to  the  supply  of  skilled  la- 
bor, Mr.  Hillman  said  that  the  millionth 
trainee  in  the  vocational  program  will 
soon  be  graduated. 

Mr.  Hillman  subsequently  reported  that 
additional  defense  contractors  have 
agreed  to  hire  Negro  skilled  workers. 

Forecasts  of  greater  production 

Meanwhile  other  forecasts  of  greater 
production  came  from  the  following: 

Joseph  L.  Trecker,  co-chief  of  subcon- 
tracting for  the  Defense  Contract  Serv- 
ice, stated  that  the  country  is  using  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  its  productive 
capacity,  either  in  machines  or  machine- 
hours. 

He  assured  a  regional  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  at 
San  Francisco  that  requirements  for  de- 
fense are  "so  staggering"  that  every 
qualified  factory  owner  would  have  far 
more  work  than  could  be  done  "at  a 
comfortable  pace." 

Floyd  W.  Reeves,  director  of  labor  sup- 
ply and  ti-aining  in  the  Labor  Division, 
in  an  address  at  Oklahoma  City  said  that 
"defense  production  must  be  doubled,  and 
then  doubled  again,  and  still  again  and 
again." 

The  increase  in  some  instances  must 
be  as  much  as  1,000  to  3,000  percent,  he 
said.  Millions  of  workers  must  be  found 
and  trained. 


OPM  Director  John  D.  Diggers  told  the 
Philadelphia  Ordnance  Association  that 
"today  we  are  faced  with  the  production 
roughly  of  4  billion  dollars'  worth  of  ord- 
nance equipment" — an  increase  of  14,000 
percent  over  the  20-year  average  expen- 
diture of  28  million  dollars. 

Airplane  deliveries 

Meanwhile,  the  OPM  announced  that 
April  deliveries  of  airplanes  numbered 
1,427 — a  new  record  in  production  and 
more  than  3  times  the  output  a  year  ago. 

Tin  conservation 

Can  manufacturers  were  called  upon  to 
reduce  tin  coating  by  10  percent  to  speed 
up  the  accumulation  of  tin  reserves  "nec- 
essary for  national  defense." 

Savings  of  about  17  percent  of  the  tin 
used  by  the  container  Industry  were 
anticipated. 

Cotton  duck  production 

Cotton  duck  manufacturers  making  ply 
yarn  duck — used  for  tents,  truck  covers, 
cots,  hammocks,  etc. — agreed  to  study 
the  possibilities  of  increasing  production, 
at  the  request  of  the  OPM. 

New  factories 

The  Government  on  March  30  has  been 
committed  to  spend  almost  2  billion  dol- 
lars on  new  factories  in  building  an 
"arsenal  of  democracy,"  the  OPM  dis- 
closed. Commitments  of  private  indus- 
try to  build  such  facilities  amounted  to 
977  million  dollars  as  of  March  15. 

Priorities 

While  Congress  was  considering  legis- 
lation to  strengthen  priority  control  ot 
the  Nation's  resources,  the  OPM  Pri- 
orities Division  issued  a  revised  Priorities 
Critical  List,  including  45  new  items. 

Maximum  prices  fixed 

Continuing  its  war  on  price  increases, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  sent  a  letter  to  tool  mak- 
ers asking  them  not  to  raise  prices  at  this 
time.  A  revised  schedule  fixing  maxi- 
mum prices  for  scrap  iron  and  steel  was 
Issued  to  eliminate  inequities  in  the  orig- 
inal schedule. 


Leon  Henderson,  OPACS  Adminis- 
trator, told  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  he  expected  that  by  next 
May  "we  will  be  paying  out  at  least  2 
billion  dollars  a  month  on  the  defense 
program." 

Nutrition  conference 

Plans  for  a  National  Nutrition  Confer- 
ence for  Defense  in  Washington  on  May 
26,  27,  and  28,  were  announced  by  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator  Paul  V.  Mc- 
Nutt.  The  conference,  he  said,  will  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  for  an 
immediate  program  of  action  affecting 
the  health  of  the  Nation. 

Mediation  Board 

The  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board,  while  continuing  negotiations  with 
parties  in  the  General  Motors  dispute, 
reported  that  agreements  to  return  to 
work  had  been  obtained  in  four  cases 
from  May  2  to  10. 

•    •    * 

Exchange  to  limit  price 
on  copper  futures 

The  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  City  has  agreed  not  to  permit 
the  opening  up  of  new  positions  in  the 
futures  market  for  "Standard"  copper  at 
prices  in  excess  of  11 '/2  cents  a  pound. 
Administrator  Leon  Henderson,  OflBce  of 
Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Sup- 
ply, announced  May  5. 

This  action  was  taken  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Henderson  and  is  in  line  with 
the  suggestions  he  made  in  a  statement 
issued  April  25  regarding  proper  maxi- 
mum prices  for  various  grades  of  copper 
and  of  brass  ingot. 

"Standard"  copper  is  the  term  used  on 
the  Commodity  Exchange  to  describe  the 
base  unit  from  which  prices  of  other 
grades  of  copper  are  measured.  By  def- 
inition it  is  of  lower  grade  than  electro- 
lytic copper  and  hence  its  price  is  lower 
than  that  of  electrolytic. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  has  in- 
formed OPACS  that  with  electrolytic 
copper  selling  at  not  in  excess  of  12  ■/'2 
cents  Connecticut  Valley  the  proper 
relative  price  for  "Standard"  copper  on 
the  futures  market  should  be  approxi- 
mately 11^  cents. 
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•    DEFENSE    • 


President  creates  Division  of  Defense  Aid        President  transfers 
Reports  to  facilitate  Lend-Lease  work 


By  Executive  order  dated  May  2,  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  established  within  the 
OfiSce  for  Emergency  Management  the 
Division  of  Defense  Aid  Reports,  to  facil- 
itate activities  under  the  Lend-Lease 
Act.  By  Military  order  dated  May  6,  the 
President  designated  Maj.  Gen.  James  H. 
Burns,  U.  S.  A.,  as  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Division.    The  orders  follow: 

EXECUTIVE   ORDER 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  the  Constitution  and  Statutes  and  by 
the  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  Promote  the  Defense  of  the  United 
States"  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Act) , 
in  order  to  define  further  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Office  for  Emergency 
Management  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  in  respect  to  the  national 
emergency  as  declared  by  the  President 
on  September  8,  1939,  and  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  effective  administration 
of  said  Act  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense, it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  established  within  the  Office 
for  Emergency  Management  of  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President  the  Division 
of  Defense  Aid  Reports,  at  the  head  of 
which  shall  be  an  Executive  Officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Execu- 
tive Officer  shall  receive  compensation  at 
such  rate  as  the  President  shall  approve 
and,  in  addition,  shall  be  entitled  to 
actual  and  necessary  transportation, 
subsistence,  and  other  expenses  inci- 
dental to  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Channel  for  clearance 

2.  Subject  to  such  pohcies  and  direc- 
tions as  the  President  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe,  the  Division  of  Defense 
Aid  Reports  shall  perform  aod  discharge 
the  following  described  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities : 

a.  Piovide  a  central  channel  for  the 
clearance  of  transactions  and  reports, 
and  coordinate  the  processing  of  requests 
for  aid  under  the  Act. 

b.  Maintain  such  system  of  records  and 
summary  accounts  to  be  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  adequate  administrative  and 
financial  control  over  operations  under 
the  Act  and  as  will  currently  reflect  the 
status  of  all  such  operations. 

To  report  progress 

c.  Prepare  such  reports  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  President  informed 


of  progress  under  the  Act;  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  reports  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 5b  of  the  Act;  and  serve  generally 
as  a  clearing  house  of  information  for 
agencies  participating  in  the  program. 

d.  Perform  such  other  duties  relating 
to  defense  aid  activities  as  the  President 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

3.  Within  the  limitation  of  such  funds 
as  may  be  allocated  for  the  Division  of 
Defense  Aid  Reports  by  the  President, 
the  Executive  Officer  may  employ  neces- 
sary personnel  and  make  provision  for 
the  necessary  supplies,  facilities,  and 
services.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the 
Division  of  Defense  Aid  Reports  shall  use 
such  general  business  services  and  facili- 
ties as  may  be  made  available  to  it 
through  the  Office  for  Emergency  Man- 
agement or  other  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

MILITARY  ORDER 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me 
a-s  President  of  the  United  States  and  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  I  hereby 
designate  Major  General  James  H. 
Burns,  of  the  United  States  Army,  as 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Division  of  De- 
fense Aid  Reports  in  the  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Management,  to  administer  the 
functions  described  In  the  Executive 
Order  establishing  said  Division,  which 
functions  are  essentially  of  a  military 
character,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  President  as  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States. 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

*    •    • 

HELIUM  PLANT  GUARDED 

steel  guard  towers  and  a  7-foot  woven 
wire  fence  will  protect  the  Bureau  of 
Mines'  plant  at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  which  is 
the  world's  sole  producer  of  helium,  it 
has  been  reported  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Sayers, 
director  of  the  Bureau,  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes. 

The  Buieau,  said  Director  Sayers, 
wants  to  insure  that  no  interruptions 
will  occur  to  operations  at  the  helium 
plant  so  that  production  of  the  vital  gas 
and  shipment  to  the  Army  and  Navy  for 
defense  purposes  may  continue  on 
schedule. 


agricultural  defense 
to  Wickard;  Hutson 
named  as  chief 

President  Roosevelt  on  May  6  an- 
nounced that  the  functions  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Agriculture  of  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission  were 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, effective  May  5.  The  group  will 
now  be  known  as  the  Office  for  Agricul- 
tural Defense  Relations.  Chester  Davis 
resigned  as  agricultural  member  of  the 
Advisory  Commission,  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Claude  R.  Wickard  on  May 
7  named  as  chief  John  B.  Hutson,  who 
had  been  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Agri- 
culture for  the  Commission.  Texts  of 
the  President's  letter  announcing  the 
transfer,  and  of  Mr.  Davis'  resignation 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  acceptance,  follow: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

As  emergency  defense  activities  con- 
tinue to  develop  and  expand,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  adequate  provision  be 
made  for  the  correlation  of  agricultural 
operations  with  other  elements  of  the 
national  defense  program.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  the  principal  responsibility 
for  bringing  agricultural  activities  into 
proper  focus  In  relation  to  defense  has 
been  vested  in  the  Division  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Commission.  With  the  aim  of  further 
strengthening  the  emergency  organiza- 
tion for  defense,  I  believe  it  now  desirable 
to  place  these  special  defense  activities 
directly  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture where  they  will  be  brought  closer 
to  the  established  agricultural  pro- 
grams of  the  Government. 

To  aid  Depeirhnent  also 

Accordingly,  I  am  placing  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  effective  May 
5,  1941,  those  functions  which  were  pre- 
viously assigned  to  the  Division  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Commission.  To  provide  for  the  conduct 
of  these  functions,  it  is  my  desire  that 
you  establish  within  your  Immediate 
office  an  "Office  for  Agricultural  Defense 
Relations."  This  Office,  directed  by  a 
responsible  official  and  consisting  of  a 
small  group  of  policy  and  liaison  persons, 
should  not  only  continue  those  activities 
previously  performed  by  the  Division  of 
Agriculture  but  should  also  assist  you 
In  carrying  out  the  defense  activities 
now  located  in  the  Department. 
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In  requesting  the  creation  of  this 
OfBce,  I  am  taking  the  position  that, 
broadly  conceived,  the  most  vital  operat- 
ing functions  of  agriculture  in  the  de- 
fense program  are,  first,  the  guarantee 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  food  for  the 
needs  of  this  Nation  and  supplemental 
needs  of  those  nations  whose  defense 
is  essential  to  the  defense  of  this  country; 
and  second,  the  provision  of  sufficient 
agricultural  raw  materials  for  expanded 
defense  production.  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  major  purposes,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  agricultural 
balance  is  not  destroyed  and  that  the 
consequent  ability  of  the  agricultural 
population  to  fulfill  its  contribution  to 
the  defense  effort  is  not  impaired. 

Coordination  and  planning 

With  this  concept  of  the  role  of  agri- 
culture in  defense,  I  suggest  that  the 
Offlee  for  Agricultural  Defense  Relations 
perform  the  following  duties  under  your 
supervision : 

1.  Serve  as  a  clearing  house  to  bring 
Into  common  focus  the  consideration  of 
agricultural  needs  and  problems  as  they 
relate  to  the  defense  program; 

2.  Facilitate  the  coordination  of  de- 
fense operations  carried  on  by  the 
various  bureaus  and  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture; 

3.  Assist  the  Secretary  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  effective  channels  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  several  agencies  of 
the  Office  for  Emergency  Management, 
the  Departments  of  War  and  Navy,  and 
other  defense  agencies,  with  respect  to 
problems  of  procurement,  production, 
priorities,  price,  and  other  activities  in- 
volving agricultural  considerations; 

4.  Assist  in  the  planning  of  adjust- 
ments in  the  agricultural  program  in 
order  to  meet  defense  needs. 

Even  though  located  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  responsible 
directly  to  you,  this  special  Office  should 
be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the 
emergency  defense  organization.  In  this 
role,  the  Office  will  be  in  a  strategic  posi- 
tion to  work  and  cooperate  with  the 
several  units  of  the  Office  for  Emergency 
Management,  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, and  other  defense  agencies. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Davis'  resignation 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  tender  you  herewith  my  resignation 
as  the  agricultural  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commission  to 
take  effect  now,  or  on  a  subsequent  date 
at  your  pleasure. 


PRODUCTION . . . 

Mehomay  expects  new  subcontract  plan; 
not  over  50  percent  capacity  used — Trecker 


The  Army-Navy  Munitions  Board,  in 
a  recent  check,  found  that  3,750  direct 
contractors  were  using  some  28,000  sub- 
contractors and  sub-subcontractors, 
which  is  an  average  of  nearly  six  estab- 
lishments at  work  on  some  operation  of 
each  order,  Robert  L.  Mehomay,  Chief, 
Defense  Contract  Service,  OPM,  told  the 
Mid-Central  Board  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
May  12. 

However,  according  to  a  statement  re- 
leased on  the  same  day  by  Joseph  L. 
Trecker,  co-chief  of  subcontracting  for 
the  Defense  Contract  Service,  the  United 
States  is  using  not  more  than  50  percent 
of  its  productive  capacity. 

Possible  measures  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion and  push  production  were  outlined 
by  Mr.  Mehornay  in  his  Kansas  City  ad- 
dress, excerpts  of  which  follow: 

So  far  it  has  been  the  theory  that  the 
Services  should  place  the  contracts  with 
prime  contractors  and  that  the  spreading 
of  the  work  thereafter  was  the  job  of  the 
prime  contractor. 

The  sentiment  in  this  connection  is 
changing  rapidly,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until  a  definite, 
formal  plan  will  be  forthcoming. 

Subcontracting  specified  in  contracts 

I  am  completely  convinced  that  service 
officers  and  production  engineers  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  before  the  contracts 
are  signed  to  analyze  them  with  this  one 
point  in  view,  and  to  determine  what  part 


of  the  work  a  manufacturer  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  "farm  out"  to  sub- 
contractors to  increase  his  volume  or  de- 
crease his  time.  Our  engineers  do  not 
now  have  such  an  opportunity,  except  in 
occasional  cases.  Before  a  contract  is 
cleared  finally,  I  believe  there  should  be 
conferences  with  the  prospective  con- 
tractor to  obviate  injustices  and  to  ana- 
lyze his  possibilities,  and  to  reach  a  defi- 
nite and  binding  understanding  that 
should  be  written  into  the  contract.  A 
fixed  p)ercentage  of  subcontracting  might 
well  be  specified,  varying  according  to  the 
type  of  work  to  be  done  and  the  facilities 
available. 

In  my  opinion,  putting  definite  subcon- 
tracting clauses  in  the  big  contracts  will 
not  constitute  undue  compulsion,  which 
I  abhor.  It  will  merely  take  the  matter 
out  of  the  "no  man's  land"  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  put  it  on  a  sound  business 
basis. 

Another  device  which  we  have  used  to 
some  extent  to  encourage  immediate  sub- 
contracting and  which  we  should  use 
more  is  the  withholding  of  machine-tool 
deliveries  and  priorities  from  prime  con- 
tractors when  we  know  that  they  can  do 
their  jobs  on  schedule  by  utilizing  exist- 
ing machines  in  other  plants.  Every  ex- 
isting machine  that  we  can  put  to  work 
on  defense  orders  where  it  stands  means 
we  are  that  much  further  along  in  our 
effort  to  overcome  the  machine-tool 
shortage. 


This  step  seems  to  be  required  as  a 
result  of  recent  developments.  It  will 
clear  the  way  for  the  remaining  steps 
in  the  liquidation  of  the  Agricultural 
Division. 

I  have  had  one  discussion  with  Harold 
Smith  over  the  disposition  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Agricultural  Division  and, 
with  your  approval,  I  should  like  to 
work  out  with  him  arrangements  for 
winding  up  its  work  and  closing  its 
records. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  having 
given  me  this  opportunity  to  work  for 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chester  C.  Davis. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  acceptance 

Dear  Chester: 

It  is  with  real  regret  that  I  accept  your 
resignation;  tendered  in  your  letter  ot 


April  22d  and  effective  this  date,  as  agri- 
cultural member  of  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission. 

Your  sincere  efforts  in  bringing  to  the 
defense  organization  a  recognition  of  the 
services  which  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion has  to  offer,  and  the  consideration 
which  this  group  in  turn  must  receive, 
have  been  of  outstanding  value,  to  the 
progress  of  our  defense  effort.  You  have 
discharged  each  of  your  many  responsible 
assignments  in  this  Administration  with 
vigor  and  ability,  and  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  American  agriculture  in  mind.  I 
know  that  I  can  count  on  you  for  further 
assistance  if  the  need  arises. 

May  I  again  wish  you  happiness  and 
success  in  the  new  work  which  you  have 
undertaken. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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Manufacturers  asked  to  reduce  tin  coating 
of  most  cans  to  save  metal  for  defense 


The  OfiBce  of  Production  Management 
called  upon  can  manufacturers  May  5 
to  make  a  10  percent  reduction  in  the 
tin  coating  of  most  cans  in  order  to 
speed  up  the  accumulation  of  tin  reserves 
"necessary  for  the  national  defense." 

W.  L.  Batt,  deputy  director  of  the 
Production  Kvision,  OPM,  requested  the 
reduction  and  other  conservation  meas- 
ures in  letters  addressed  to  members  of 
the  can  manufacturing  Industry  and  to 
the  makers  of  tin  plate.  He  said  it  was 
expected  that  savings  approximating  17 
percent  of  the  tin  consumed  by  the  con- 
tainer industry  would  result. 

Supply  dependent  on  shipping 

Pointing  out  that  all  of  this  country's 
sources  of  tin  were  dependent  upon 
water-borne  transportation,  with  90  per- 
cent of  it  coming  from  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Mr. 
Batt  wrote: 

"Consequently,  it  is  essential  in  order 
to  safeguard  our  defense  production  that 
we  build  up  our  reserves  in  this  country. 
Between  Government  stock  piles,  inven- 
tories of  consumers  and  manufacturers, 
and  tin  afloat,  it  is  estimated  that  we 
now  have  sufiBcient  tin  to  carry  us 
through  for  about  14  months.  In  order 
to  accelerate  the  acquisition  of  tin  nec- 
essary for  the  national  defense,  it  is 
necessary  to  restrict  its  use." 

The  can  manufacturers  were  told  that 
they  might  continue  to  use  the  present 
amount  of  tin  coating  on  containers 
designed  for  certain  packs,  such  as 
grapefruit,  plums  and  sauerkraut,  and 
many  other  products. 

They  were  asked,  however,  to  adopt 
the  following  conservation  measures 
with  regard  to  containers  for  other 
packs : 

1.35  pounds  per  base  box 

1.  For  most  types  of  tin  cans  use  tin 
plate  with  a  tin  coating  weighing  1.35 
pounds  per  base  box  instead  of  1.5  pounds 
as  at  present.  (A  base  box  is  112  sheets 
of  tin  plate  14  inches  by  20  inches,  or  the 
equivalent.)  The  manufacturers  may 
continue  to  use  1.5  plate  for  containers 
designed  for  certain  packs,  which  were 
listed. 

2.  Substitute  terneplate  for  tin-coated 
containers  wherever  feasible.  Terne- 
plate is  made  of  tin  and  lead  and  re- 
quires less  tin  than  tin  plate.    Terne- 


plate is  already  being  substituted  for  tin 
plate  in  many  types  of  paint  cans. 

3.  Use  black  plate  instead  of  terne- 
plate wherever  teme  or  tin  coatings  are 
not  required.  Black  plate  is  plain  un- 
coated  sheet  steel.  It  is  already  being 
used  for  the  sides  of  some  containers, 
such  as  oil  cans. 

Effective  May  30 

The  can  manufacturers  were  asked  to 
put  the  suggested  policies  into  effect  on 
and  after  May  30,  1941,  and  to  continue 
them  "through  the  present  emergency 
or  until  you  are  notified  to  the  contrary" 
by  OPM. 

The  tin  plate  manufacturers  were 
asked  to  begin  conforming  their  manu- 
facturing practices  to  the  new  can  speci- 
fications not  later  than  May  15. 

The  request  for  savings  was  made  fol- 
lowing conferences  with  members  of  the 
can  manufacturing  industry,  who  said 
that,  if  the  Goverrmient  found  it  neces- 
sary to  request  a  10  percent  reduction  in 
the  weight  of  the  tin  coating  of  cans, 
such  a  reduction  could  be  made  safely 
for  about  95  percent  of  all  tin  can  uses. 

Reductions  and  exceptions  listed 

Information  for  manufacturers  of  cans 
and  tin  plate,  based  on  those  canned 
foods  listed  in  "The  Canned  Food  Hand- 
book," seventh  printing,  published  by 
the  American  Can  Co.,  said  a  reduction 
was  permissible  with  respect  to  all  items 
listed  under  fish  and  shellfish,  ready- 
made  entrees  and  soup.  Items  on  which 
no  reduction  Is  permissible  are  as  follows : 

Fruits:  Apple  products,  all  styles  except 
applesauce;  whole  apricots,  peeled  or  un- 
peeled;  halved  apricots,  peeled  or  unpeeled; 
berries,  all  varieties  except  blueberries  in 
plain  cans;  cherries,  all  varieties;  cranberry 
products;  currants,  fruits,  spiced  and  pickled; 
fruits,  strained;  grapefruit,  grapes,  ripe 
olives,  papayas,  peaches,  spiced;  pears,  spiced; 
plums,  prunes,  dry  or  in  syrup;  quinces, 
rhubarb.  (The  10  percent  reduction  In 
weight  of  tin  coating  for  peach  and  pear 
cans  is  permissible  only  where  type  L  steel 
base  plate  Is  used.) 

Vegetables:  Green  beans,  all  styles  in  In- 
side enameled  cans;  dry  beans,  Mexican 
style;  beets,  all  styles;  carrots,  all  styles  in 
inside  enameled  cans;  pickles,  sauerkraut, 
strained  and  chopped  vegetables,  all  varieties. 

Specialties:  Chow-chow,  fruit  butters. 
Jams  and  Jellies,  marmalades,  milk,  sweet- 
ened condensed;  mincemeat,  puddings,  plum 
and  spiced. 

Meats  and  Meat  Products:  Chill  con  came, 
frankfurters,  and  sauerkraut. 

Juices:  All  food  Juices,  except  clam,  pine- 
apple and  tomato. 


Cotton  duck  makers  explore 
ways  to  increase  production 

At  the  request  of  the  OPM,  cotton  duck 
manufacturers  making  ply  yarn  duck  are 
exploring  the  possibility  of  increasing 
production  in  each  of  their  plants  if  the 
additional  production  proves  necessary 
for  defense  purposes. 

Disclosing  that  such  manufacturers 
met  May  8  at  the  request  of  the  Textile 
Unit  of  OPM,  Prank  Walton,  chief 
consultant  of  the  Unit,  said  that  every 
one  of  the  producers  present  offered 
to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible. 

Cotton  duck  is  an  important  defense 
item,  being  used  for  tents,  tarpaulins, 
truck  covers,  clothing,  equipage  such  as 
cots,  hammocks,  and  duffle  bags,  and  a 
number  of  other  purposes.  The  mills 
are  operating  two  and  three  shifts  now 
with  some  overtime  to  take  care  of  the 
defense  program.  However,  Mr.  Walton 
said  it  was  evident  from  the  cooperation 
shown  in  the  meeting  and  the  sugges- 
tions made,  that  considerably  more  pro- 
duction could  be  developed  promptly. 

•    •    • 

Leather  consultant  named 

Appointment  of  Maj.  Joseph  W.  Byron, 
president  of  W.  D.  Byron  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of 
Williamsport,  Md.,  as  chief  consultant 
of  the  leather  unit.  Materials  Branch, 
OPM,  was  announced  May  6  by  John  D. 
Biggers,  Director  of  the  Production 
Division". 

Major  Byron  takes  the  place  of  H.  M. 
McAdoo,  chief  consultant  for  the  last 
few  months,  who  is  returning  to  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  Leather 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

Major  Byron,  a  1914  graduate  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  and  a  United  States  Army  major 
from  1914  to  1919,  when  he  resigned,  is 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Tanners  Council  of  America  and  has 
been  in  the  volunteer  service  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Export  Control,  Gen.  R.  L. 
Maxwell. 

M.  A.  Watson,  a  consultant  in  the 
leather  unit,  also  is  returning  to  private 
business.  He  is  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Tanners  Council  of  America. 

•    *    • 

1,427  PLANES  IN  APRIL 

The  OflBce  of  Production  Management 
annoimced  May  5  that  military  aircraft 
manufacturers  delivered  1,427  aii"planes 
during  April. 
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PRIORITIES . . . 

45  items  added  to  critical  list; 

definition  of  parts,  accessories  broadened 


A  revised  and  expanded  Priorities 
Critical  List,  including  approximately  45 
new  items,  was  made  public  May  8  by 
Director  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Division  of 
Priorities,  OfBce  of  Production  Manage- 
ment. 

The  list  includes  the  16  metals  and 
classes  of  metals  which  were  put  under 
Inventory  control  on  May  1.  All  metals 
except  a  few  precious  ones  are  now  cov- 
ered by  the  list. 

New  definition  of  accessories 

Mr.  Stettinius  pointed  out  that  the 
new  list,  in  its  introduction,  contains  a 
definition  of  parts  and  accessories 
which  says: 

"The  items  that  appear  on  this  list 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  all  fabricated, 
mechanical,  or  electrical  component 
parts  and  accessories  necessary  for  the 


completion,  maintenance,  or  mechanical 
operation  thereof,  excluding  raw  mate- 
rials unless  specifically  included  in  the 
list." 

This  constitutes  a  new  definition,  for 
in  the  previous  list — issued  on  March 
15,  1941 — items  on  the  list  were  deemed 
to  include  fabricated  parts  and  acces- 
sories which  were  "designed  to  meet  mil- 
itary specifications,  and  as  designed  are 
not  commercially  useful  for  civilian  pur- 
poses." The  main  difference  between 
the  two  definitions  is  that  the  new  one 
does  not  include  the  limitation  as  to  the 
military  character  of  parts  and  acces- 
sories of  listed  items. 

The  Priorities  Critical  List  is  a  com- 
pilation of  items  on  orders  for  which  the 
appropriate  Army  and  Navy  representa- 
tives may  issue  preference  rating  cer- 
tificates automatically.    Army  and  Navy 


Martin  to  execute  inventory  control; 
asks  cooperation  in  interest  of  defense 


Director  Stettinius  announced  May  8 
that  Laurence  J.  Martin  has  been  added 
to  the  executive  staff  to  take  over  the 
job  of  handling  the  new  metal  Inventory 
regulations  announced  May  1. 

Mr.  Martin  is  on  leave  from  his  post 
as  assistant  to  the  president  of  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J.  Inquiries 
relating  to  the  inventory  regulations 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Martin  at 
room  3349,  New  Social  Security  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

Success  depends  on  cooperation 

Following  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Martin's  appointment,  he  and  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius issued  a  joint  statement  asking 
American  businessmen  to  give  their 
"fullest  cooperation"  in  working  out  the 
problems  arising  in  connection  with  in- 
ventory control.    Their  statement  said: 

"The  form  of  inventory  regulation  now 
imposed  on  sixteen  metals  and  classes  of 
metals  is  a  mild  one  and  depends,  for 
success,  on  the  fullest  cooperation  from 
all  concerned. 

"We  believe  that  no  amount  of  law, 
no  amount  of  auditing  or  field  inspec- 
tion, no  potential  penalties  can  possibly 


take  the  place  of  industry-wide  coopera- 
tion, freely  and  willingly  given. 

"The  only  purpose  of  the  inventory 
regulations  is  to  make  the  metals  affected 
available  in  quantities  as  large  as  possible 
for  defense  purposes. 

"To  accumulate  industrial  inventories 
to  a  point  higher  than  that  necessary 
to  meet  required  deliveries  efBclently,  is 
an  act  which,  in  the  light  of  the  short- 
ages which  exist,  is  definitely  against  the 
national  interests.  To  keep  inventories 
to  reasonable  levels  is  an  act  definitely 
helpful  to  national  defense. 

"Between  these  alternatives — aiding 
defense  or  not  aiding  it — there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  which  one  industry  will 
adopt.  But  this  will  take  active  rather 
than  passive  cooperation  to  make  sure 
that  the  system  works  smoothly.  This 
job  is  a  big  one,  and  one  in  which  in- 
dustry, through  cooperation,  can  play  a 
tremendously  important  role." 

When  the  new  inventory  regulations 
were  announced,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
if  the  present  mild  controls  were  not 
successful,  other  steps  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  make  sure  that  the  metals  af- 
fected were  made  available  for  defense 
needs  before  all  other  needs. 


procurement  oflBcers  and  inspectors  may 
also  assign  preference  rating  certificates 
on  subcontracts  for  these  items,  subject 
to  regulations  as  set  forth  in  the  War 
and  Navy  Department  instructions. 

The  new  Priorities  Critical  List  ap- 
pears on  page  17  of  this  issue. 

•    •    • 

OPACS  and  Priorities 
coordinating  activities 

Plans  designed  to  coordinate  closely 
the  operations  and  activities  of  the 
OflQce  of  Price  Administration  and  Civil- 
ian Supply  and  the  Priorities  Division 
are  being  worked  out  by  ofiBcials  of  the 
two  agencies. 

A  joint  statement  on  the  subject  was 
issued  May  5  by  Director  E.  R.  Stettinius, 
Jr.,  Priorities,  and  Administrator  Leon 
Henderson,  OPACS.  Their  statement 
said: 

"We  recognize  military  defense  needs 
as  our  first  and  most  important  consid- 
eration and  responsibility.  Without  con- 
flicting with  the  production  of  military 
defense  needs,  we  must  provide  the  nec- 
essary supplies  of  materials  and  com- 
modities required  for  civilian  use  and 
for  protection  of  public  health,  welfare, 
and  safety. 

In  complete  agreement 

"To  assure  efiBciency,  and  to  Increase 
the  effectiveness  of  those  programs,  It  is 
essential  that  we  coordinate  most  closely 
the  activities  of  the  OPACS  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Priorities. 

"The  Director  of  Priorities  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  OPACS  are  in  complete 
agreement  on  policies  and  objectives,  and 
both  intend  to  make  full  joint  use  of  the 
services  and  facilities  of  the  two  agencies 
without  duplication  of  effort  or  activities. 

"We  expect  all  staff  members  to  reflect 
this  agreement  through  full  cooperation 
in  the  use  and  exchange  of  the  facilities 
and  services  of  the  two  agencies. 

"Mr.  Blackwell  Smith,  as  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Priorities,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Weiner,  as  Assistant  Administrator  of 
OPACS,  will  develop  plans  and  proce- 
dures to  make  the  coordination  of  activ- 
ities efiBcient,  and  later  directives  to  the 
staffs  of  the  divisions  will  make  those 
plans  and  procedures  effective." 
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MEDIATION  BOARD... 

620,453  workers  involved  in  cases  for  which 
Board  has  obtained  agreements,  settlements, 
or  postponements  of  threatened  strikes 


Agreements  to  return  to  work  were 
obtained  by  the  National  Defense  Media- 
tion Board  May  2  through  May  10  in  four 
disputes.  In  two  additional  cases  the 
Board  obtained  postponement  of  a 
threatened  strike  and  settled  one,  sub- 
ject to  union  ratification.  A  seventh 
case  was  returned  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  outside  the  board's  jurisdiction, 
since  it  involved  a  dispute  between  two 
unions. 

During  the  same  period  the  Board  re- 
ceived nine  new  disputes.  In  the  6  weeks 
since  the  first  certification  (March  27) , 
32  cases  have  been  referred  to  the  Board. 

Since  March  27  a  total  of  620,453  men 
either  have  returned  to  work  on  defense 
jobs  following  agreements  settling  their 
disputes  or  have  postponed  threatened 
strikes  at  the  request  of  the  Board. 

Of  the  32  cases  referred  to  the  Board 
7  were  received  prior  to  a  strike.  One 
of  them  was  the  interunion  dispute  re- 
ferred to  above.  In  the  6  other  cases, 
strikes  were  postponed  at  the  request  of 
the  Board.  Hearings  before  the  Board 
have  resulted  in  agreements  settling  4  of 
these,  and  a  fifth.  General  Motors,  is  now 
being  heard.  The  sixth,  Bendix  Aviation 
Corporation,  is  set  for  hearings  May  21. 

Of  the  25  remaining  cases,  agreements 
to  return  to  work  have  been  reached  in 
19.  Of  the  remaining  6,  hearings  or 
direct  negotiations  between  the  parties 
are  now  being  held  in  3,  and  the  remain- 
ing 3  cases  are  scheduled  for  early  meet- 
ings with  the  Board. 

In  the  case  of  General  Motors  Corpo- 
ration, certified  to  the  Board  April  25, 
the  hearings,  which  began  Thursday,  May 
1,  were  continued  all  last  week. 

Hearings  were  held  during  the  week  for 
the  first  time  in  the  following  cases: 
Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  May  5;  Utica- 
Mohawk  Cotton  Mills,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on 
May  6;  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  May  7;  J.  Sklar 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.  (resumption  of  hearings) ,  on  May 
7;  and  Continental  Rubber  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
on  May  9. 

Cases  settled  are: 

Minneapolis- HoneytDell  Regulator  Co., 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  This  concern  had 
2  million  dollars  in  contracts  for  artillery 
equipment.  The  dispute,  involving  2,000 
men,  was  with  the  United  Electric  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers,  CIO,  and  the  issue 
was  union  recognition.  The  strike  was 
set  for  midnight  April  28;  the  dispute 
was  certified  to  the  Board  the  same  date, 
and  the  strike  was  postponed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Board.  The  Board  met  with 
the  parties  May  5  and  6,  and  agreement 
was  reached  May  6,  subject  to  union 
ratification. 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  gene- 
rators and  turbines.  The  dispute,  in- 
volving 1,252  men,  was  with  the  United 
Electrical  Radio  and  Machine  Workers, 
CIO,  and  the  issues  involved  wages  and 
renewal  of  agreement.  The  case  was 
certified  to  the  Board  May  3.  The  strike 
was  set  for  May  5  and  was  postponed 
at  the  request  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
met  with  the  parties  May  7,  8,  and  9, 
and  agreement  was  reached  on  May  9, 
subject  to  union  ratification.  Following 
the  agreement  the  corporation's  repre- 
sentatives invited  the  union  representa- 
tives to  lunch. 

J.  Sklar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of 
surgical  instruments.  The  dispute  was 
with  the  United  Electrical  Radio  and  Ma- 
chine Workers,  CIO,  and  involved  495 
men  over  the  issues  of  wages,  renewal  of 
agreement,  and  working  conditions.  The 
strike  began  April  4  and  the  case  was 
certified  to  the  Board  April  9.  Both 
parties  met  with  the  Board  April  16-21 
and  thereafter  returned  to  New  York  for 
direct  negotiations  which  continued 
through  May  6.  Failing  to  reach  an 
agreement,  the  parties  resumed  meetings 
with  the  Board  May  7.  An  agreement 
was  reached  the  same  day.  It  was  rati- 
fied by  the  union  the  following  day  and 
production  was  resumed. 

The  fourth  settlement  was  in  the  case 
of  a  month-old  strike  at  Arcadia  Knitting 
Mills,  Allentown,  Pa.  Agreement  was 
reached  settling  this  strike  of  210  men 
on  May  6. 

Agreements  to  return  to  work 

United  Engineering  and  Foundry  Co., 


Vandergrift,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  ma- 
chine casting,  heavy  and  coast  artillery, 
and  machine  tools.  The  dispute  is  with 
the  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
CIO,  involving  900  men  over  the  issues 
of  wages,  union  shop,  time  and  a  half  on 
holidays,  and  renewal  of  agreement.  The 
strike  began  at  midnight  May  6.  The 
case  was  certified  to  the  Board  May  9 
and  hearings  are  set  for  May  14  at  10 
a.  m.  At  the  request  of  the  Board,  the 
men  returned  to  work  May  10,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  settlement  terms 
were  to  be  made  retroactive  to  the  date 
production  was  resumed. 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  La- 
porte,  Ind.,  manufacturers  of  antiaircraft 
gun  mounts.  The  dispute  is  with  the 
Farm  Equipment  Workers  Organizing 
Committee,  CIO,  involving  1,150  men. 
The  issues  are  renewal  of  agreement, 
union  shop,  strike  and  lock-out  clauses, 
and  arbitration.  The  strike  began  May 
7  and  was  certified  to  the  Board  May  9. 
At  the  request  of  the  Board,  the  strike 
was  called  off  May  10,  pending  settlement 
of  the  dispute,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  ultimate  settlement  will  be  made 
retroactive  to  the  date  produclon  was 
resumed. 

Certiiicatious 

Continental  Rubber  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  man- 
ufacturers of  synthetic  rubber  for  air- 
craft engines.  Tlie  dispute  is  with  the 
United  Rubber  Workers,  CIO,  and  in- 
volved 840  men  over  the  issues  of  wages, 
vacations  with  pay,  and  a  closed  shop. 
The  strike  began  April  2  and  was  certi- 
fied to  the  Board  May  5.  The  Board  met 
with  the  parties  on  May  9.  The  panel 
consists»of  Pi'ank  Graham  for  the  public, 
Roger  Lapham  for  employers,  and  Emil 
Rieve  (alternate:  H.  W.  Payne)  for  labor. 

Bendix  Aviation  Corporation,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  manufacturer  of  planes  for 
the  Army.  The  dispute  is  with  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  CIO,  involving  8,100 
men,  and  wages  are  the  issue.  The  strike 
was  set  for  May  7,  and  the  case  was  cer- 
tified to  the  Board  the  same  day. 

The  panel  comprised  Walter  Stacy  for 
the  public,  Walter  Teagle  for  employers, 
and  Emil  Rieve  for  labor.  Hearings  were 
held  May  12  at  10  a.  m. 

Ex-Cell-O  Coi-poration,  Detroit,  Mich., 
manufacturers  of  machine  tools  and  air- 
craft parts.  The  dispute  is  with  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO,  and 
involves  3,500  men.  The  issue  is  wages. 
The  strike  began  May  5,  and  the  case  was 
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certified  to  the  Board  May  8.    Hearings 
were  held  May  12  at  10  a.  m. 

Tmn  District  Council,  Seattle,  Wash., 
comprising  50-60  employers  in  the  log- 
ging and  milling  industry.  The  dispute 
Is  with  the  International  Woodworkers 
of  America,  CIO,  and  involves  10,000  men. 
The  strike  began  May  9,  and  the  case  was 
certified  to  the  Board  as  of  the  same  date. 
Hearings  have  not  been  set,  nor  has  the 
panel  been  selected. 

The  Utica  Mohawk  Cotton  Mills,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  with  contracts  for  2  million  dollars' 
worth  of  sheets  for  the  Army.  The  dis- 
pute is  with  the  Textile  Workers  of 
America,  CIO,  and  involves  2,000  men. 
The  strike  began  March  24.  The  case 
was  certified  to  the  Board  April  30. 
Hearings  were  held  May  6  and  7  and  re- 
sumed May  12  at  10:30  a.  m. 

The  Busch-Sulzer  Brothers  Diesel  En- 
gine Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  case  was 
certified  to  the  Board  May  2.  Under  date 
of  May  8,  Ralph  T.  Seward,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Board,  addressed  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  Labor  Prances  Perkins 
explaining  the  Board's  reasons  for  de- 
clining jurisdiction.  Mr.  Seward  ex- 
plained that  paragraph  2  of  the  Executive 
order  "contemplates  certification  to  this 
Board  only  of  disputes  between  em- 
ployers and  employees." 

•    •    * 

8,000  more  reserve  officers 

More  than  8,000  young  officers  will  go 
on  active  duty  in  the  United  States  Army 
this  summer  upon  being  commissioned 
second  lieutenants  at  the  completion  of 
their  training  in  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  and  upon  being  gradu- 
ated from  college,  the  War  Department 
announced  May  6.  In  addition,  the 
Army  will  commission  10,000  from  the 
Officer  Candidate  Schools  set  up  for  en- 
listed men  and  warrant  officers. 

Unlike  World  War  days  when  the 
Army  began  its  tremendous  expansion 
with  only  about  3,000  Reserve  officers  to 
draw  upon,  in  the  present  defense  emer- 
gency there  is  a  pool  of  more  than  100,- 
000  Reserve  officers,  of  whom  44,000  are 
on  active  duty.  This  Reserve  officer 
reservoir  has  been  built  up  from  grad- 
uates of  the  R.O.T.C,  C.M.T.C.,  United 
States  Military  and  Naval  Academies, 
Air  Corps  Training  Schools,  enhsted  men 
and  warrant  officers  of  the  Regular 
Arnjy,  and  qualified  civilians. 


LABOR . . . 

Hillman  describes  four-shift, 
160-hour  week  to  speed  production 


At  his  press  conference  May  7,  As- 
sociate Director  Sidney  Hillman,  OPM, 
described  the  working  out  of  a  160-hour, 
four-shift  work  week  for  some  industries 
to  speed  defense  production.  Excerpts 
from  the  conference  follow: 

Q.  Mr.  Hillman,  there  has  been  some 
discussion  in  connection  with  trying  to 
put  on  three  or  four  shifts  that  certain 
labor  union  contracts  which  provide 
double  time  for  Sunday  and  time  and  a 
halt  for  Saturday  may  have  to  be  re- 
linquished. 

A.  It  is  not  the  program  for  four  shifts. 
It  is  not  completed.  We  haven't  quite 
agreed  as  to  just  how  we  will  handle  it 
but  I  have  reported  to  our  Labor  Advisory 
Board  last  Friday.  I  didn't  ask  them  for 
a  decision.  I  just  reported  to  them  what 
we  are  doing  and  I  am  getting  committees 
from  the  ATL  and  CIO  to  work  with  me 
on  the  proposition.  If  we  come  to  an 
arrangement  of  four-shift  employment 
what  we  will  do  is  distribute  to  each  one 
of  the  shifts  a  portion  of  the  overtime 
payment.  We  think  of  these  shifts  as 
rotating  shifts.  In  four  weeks  every  per- 
son will  work  in  a  particular  shift  and 
we  will  figure  out  exactly  what  they  would 
get  individually  if  they  were  working  on 
overtime  and  part  of  the  overtime  will 
be  allocated  to  each  one  of  the  four  shifts. 
If  it  is,  maybe,  12  V2  percent  premium  or 
10  percent  or  15  percent  premium,  de- 
pending on  how  it  will  be  worked  out  but 
it  will  not  be  taking  away  any  of  those 
overtime  premiums. 

None  to  work  over  40  hours 

Q.  No  particular  worker  may  work  more 
than  40  hours  a  week? 

A.  That's  right  because  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  working  more  than  40  hours. 
There  will  be  no  work  on  Sunday  from 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  This  will  be  given  for 
cleaning  up  and  for  maintenance. 

Q.  It  isn't  clear  to  me  as  to  whether 
everybody  on  these  four  shifts  would  be 
rotating  so  that  one  week  in  four  a  man 
would  be  working  on  an  overtime  shift. 

A.  He  will  work  in  the  four  weeks  in 
each  of  the  four  shifts;  he  will  work  a 
night  shift,  an  early  morning — each  one 
of  them  will  participate  in  working  one 
shift,  number  one  A  will  work  number 
one  shift  the  first  week;   number  two, 


three,  and  four  will  just  follow  it  and 
there  will  be  a  rotation  of  the  shifts. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  rotation  as  re- 
gards working  Saturdays  and  Sundays? 

A.  It  will  be  all  rotated.  It  is  figured 
cut  that  they  will,  each  one  of  them — I 
haven't  got  the  exact  way  in  which  it  will 
be  done — in  4  weeks  will  work  on  each 
shift  provided  for.  He  will  work  1  week 
out  of  4  on  Saturday,  1  week  out  of  4 
en  Sunday  and  he  will  work  night  work. 

Q.  Doesn't  that  impair  a  man's  effi- 
ciency to  change  the  working  hours  and 
sleeping  hours? 

A.  Every  3  weeks — the  fact  is  you  will 
have  that  7  to  3  for  adjustment  and  the 
fact  is  people  will  work  only  8  hours,  so 
there  will  be  no  efficiency  impaired. 

Q.  The  flrsi  week  he  works  from  7  a.  m. 
until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  and  the 
next  week  he  goes  to  work  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  and  works  to  midnight? 

To  provide  eight-hour  rest 

A.  It  will  be  some  way  with  an  8  hours' 
rest  in  between.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  kind  of  rearrangement  will  protect 
us  against  the  fatigue  that  is  bound  to 
show  its  results  in  industries  where  we 
are  working  a  great  deal  of  overtime 
today. 

Q.  Is  it  feasible  and  legal  for  you  to 
insist  that  the  prime  contractor  shall  sub- 
let a  certain  percentage  of  his  work  to 
subcontractors? 

A.  I  am  not  going  to  pass  on  a  legal 
matter  but  I'd  say,  when  we  award  a 
contract  we  can  make  terms  for  the  con- 
tiact  that  we  insist  upon  as  part  of  the 
contract. 

Q.  Is  there  any  form  of  persuasion  to 
make  them  sublet  the  contracts  other 
than  writing  it  in  the  contract? 

A.  It  is  being  done  right  now  without 
writing  it  into  the  contract.  I  don't  think 
it  is  necessary.  What  is  necessary  is  to 
establish  a  way  of  showing  them  that  it 
can  be  done  and  to  let  them  know  what 
it  would  take  to  make  subcontracting 
feasible  in  their  set-up. 

Q.  Mr.  Hillman,  in  connection  with 
getting  industry  on  a  24-hour  basis,  do 
you  have  any  new  plans  for  orderly  re- 
cruitment of  these  additional  men? 

A.  The  organization  that  we  have  set- 
up, I  think,  can  function  just  100  percent. 
Our  difficulty  right  now  is  to  see  that  in- 
dustry   primarily    cooperates.    What    I 
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mean  by  cooperates  is  that  they  take  their 
people,  their  needed  help  from  the  Em- 
ployment Service.  Now,  we  have  coordi- 
nated all  the  activities  for  employment. 
We  have  asked  people  to  register  with  the 
Employment  Service,  and  they  are  doir^g 
it  to  a  very  satisfactory  degree  so  that 
we  have  got  today  a  pool  where  all  the 
employable  people  are  registered.  We  are 
going  further  and  asking  industry  and 
labor  unions  to  find  people  who  are  work- 
ing on  less  skilled  jobs  who  could  be  up- 
graded and  promoted  to  more  skilled 
jobs;  but  in  order  to  have  these  agencies 
really  function  effectively,  we  must  ask 
the  contractors  in  general,  the  employers 
of  labor,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  serv- 
ice given  by  "the  Employment  Service. 
Now,  I  have  been  harping  that  in  New 
York  State  they  are  not  doing  enough. 
They  are  stiU,  some  of  them,  utilizing 
their  foremen  for  trying  to  get  labor 
from  other  plants. 

Age  limits 

Q.  Have  you  had  to  ask  any  industries 
to  lift  their  age  limit  on  recruitment? 

A.  I  would  not  say  that  industries — 
we  have  to  do  that  in  individual  in- 
stances. It  is  again  the  practices  of  the 
last  ten  years  where  some  employers  be- 
lieved that  unless  people  were  available 
of  a  certain  age  and  a  certain  skill,  they 
said  that  there  were  shortages.  Of 
course  we  are  trying  to  educate  them  to 
the  new  situation  that  when  we  have 
people  over  40  or  50  that  we  don't  con- 
sider it  a  shortage  of  labor;  and  even  if 
we  have  to  retrain  people,  it  doesn't 
mean  that  we  haven't  got  skilled  labor. 

Q.  Does  it  look,  Mr.  Hillman,  like  there 
is  enough  skilled  and  semiskilled  labor  to 
take  care  of  this? 

A.  I  am  rather  happy  to  say  that  our 
organization  of  the  whole  labor  supply, 
now  ten  months  after  the  defense  pro- 
gram— that  we  still  don't  know  of  real 
shortages.  We  still  are  able  to  upgrade, 
to  supply  the  labor.  Now,  what  is  neces- 
sary— say  you  know  it  is  reported  to  me 
by  the  people  in  training  within  indus- 
try— is  to  get  the  employers  more  and 
more  to  recognize  that  there  may  be  a 
problem  of  shortages  so  that  they  are 
prepared  in  time  for  training  for  it. 

Fall  utilization  vs.  longer  hours 

Q.  Now,  when  this  thing  gets  under 
full  operation,  as  the  Pi'esident  has  called 
for,  is  it  your  intention  to  work  against 
any  lengthening  of  hours  if  a  shortage 
develops  in  the  highly  skilled  men  who 
are  essential  on  this  thing? 

A.  If  we  have  organization,  we  will 
have  no  bottlenecks  in  production.  If 
we  don't  get  proper  organization,  we  will 


not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  defense 
program  by  working  people  long  hours 
and  then  suffering  at,  a  result  of  slowing 
up  of  production.  I  have  been  in  con- 
ferences with  employers  of  labor  and 
asked  them — not  the  top  executives  but 
those  who  are  concerned  with  employ- 
ment— I  found  that  what  they  need  is 
not  longer  hours  but  expansion. 

Q.  Expansion  of  facilities? 

A.  Expansion  of  facilities,  utilization  of 
facilities,  utilization  of  our  labor  supply, 
and  the  potential  labor  supply. 

Not  compulsory 

The  fom'-sloift  plan  isn't  compulsory 
for  anybody.  We  simply  recommend  it 
and  then  leave  it  to  the  local  groups  to 
work  out  the  best  way  that  will  fit  into 


their  situation.  In  some  places  they  will 
want  only  a  three-shift  basis.  We  are 
not  saying  they  have  to  work  on  a  four- 
shift  basis. 

Q.  On  the  question  of  overtime,  do  you 
find  in  some  places  people  are  working  as 
high  as  20  hours  a  week  overtime? 

A.  I  have  been  told  that,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  feeling? 

A.  My  feeling  is  that  the  less  we  will 
have  of  overtime  and  still  get  the  use  of 
the  machines,  the  better  it  is  for  pro- 
duction. Of  course,  when  we  need  it,  we 
will  just  have  to  take  it,  if  we  haven't 
got  more  labor.  But  we  are  aiming  to 
have  all  the  labor  supply  so  that  we  don't 
have  to  have  a  group  of  them  overworked 
and  ultimately  fall  down  in  production. 


Millions  more  workers  needed  to  double 
and  redouble  production,  says  Dr.  Reeves 


Floyd  W.  Reeves,  director  of  Labor 
Supply  and  Training  in  the  Labor  Divi- 
sion, OflBce  of  Production  Management, 
on  May  6  told  the  twenty-sixth  annual 
conference  of  the  National  University 
Extension  Association  at  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  that  "defense  production 
must  be  doubled,  and  then  doubled 
again,  and  still  again  and  again." 

1,000,000  to  be  trained  by  end  of  year 

"In  some  areas,"  he  said,  "production 
must  be  increased  1,000  percent  and  2,- 
000  percent  and  even  3,000  percent. 
Many  million  workers  must  be  found, 
and  several  million  of  them  must  be 
trained  to  meet  the  needs  that  lie  ahead. 
Our  future  freedom  depends  upon  our 
resourcefulness  in  accomplishing  ttiis 
task." 

Describing  the  work  of  the  Labor  Divi- 
sion, in  coordinating  the  many  agencies 
which  recruit  and  train  workers  for  de- 
fense industry.  Dr.  Reeves  pointed  out: 

"So  far,  few  shortages  of  workers 
have  developed,  nor  have  there  been  any 
major  delays  in  production  as  the  result 
of  lack  of  workers. 

"By  the  close  of  this  year  more  than 
1,000,000  workers  will  have  received 
training  in  public  schools  and  engineer- 
ing institutions,  and  several  hundred 
thousand  additional  workers  will  have 
had  work  experience  through  the  facili- 
ties of  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion with  related  training  in  the  schools. 
During  the  entire  period  of  the  last 
World  War,  only  60,000  workers  received 
such  training. 

"Hundreds  of  vocational  schools,"  Dr. 
Reeves  stated,  "are  now  operating  on  a 


24-hour  basis.  More  than  1,300  national. 
State,  and  local  committees  are  now  co- 
operating with  school  authorities 
throughout  the  Nation  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  training  program."  Dr. 
Reeves  described  this  program  as  includ- 
ing refresher  and  upgrading  courses  for 
experienced  unemployed  workers  and  for 
older  workers;  supplementary  courses  to 
improve  the  skills  of  employed  workers; 
engineering  training  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; special  com'ses  for  rural  youth; 
apprentice  training;  special  instruction 
for  young  people  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction work  projects  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration;  and  Training- 
Within-Industry. 

U.  S.  building  its  greatest  asset  of  skill 

"The  United  States,"  he  said,  "is 
building  a  greater  asset  of  skill  than  ever 
before  in  its  history." 

He  called  the  attention  of  university 
extension  authorities  especially  to  the 
need  of  training  engineers,  saying  on 
this  point: 

"Many  extension  services  are  now  par- 
ticipating in  the  defense  training  pro- 
grams for  engineers.  It  appears  prob- 
able that  in  the  months  ahead  this  pro- 
gram will  need  not  only  to  be  greatly 
expanded  but  also  greatly  broadened  in 
its  scope. 

"There  will  also  be  need  for  more 
physicists,  more  chemists,  more  indus- 
trial managers.  Much  of  this  need  will 
be  for  supplementary  courses  at  the  col- 
lege level  for  professional  workers  al- 
ready employed.  This  is  a  job  for  uni- 
versity extension." 
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Curtiss-Wright  to  use  skilled  Negroes; 
other  manufacturers  report  employment 


The  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation  will 
employ  Negro  skilled  workers  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  military  aircraft  at  its  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  factory,  officials  of  that  cor- 
poration informed  Mr.  Hillman  last  week. 
Other  leading  defense  concerns  have 
adopted  similar  defense  hiring  policies. 

Several  Negro  trainees  have  recently 
enrolled  in  the  Curtiss-Wright  training 
school  and  are  now  receiving  instructions 
which  will  lead  to  employment  In  skilled 
positions  in  the  Buffalo  plant. 

Response  to  Hillman's  letter 

This  development  was  reported  by 
Charles  S.  Mattoon,  director  of  person- 
nel for  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Division, 
in  an  answer  to  Mr.  Hillman's  recent 
letter  to  defense  contractors  calling  for 
the  training  and  employment  of  Negro 
workers  in  defense  production. 

The  Mattoon  letter  and  similar  re- 
sponses were  made  public  by  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Weaver,  chief  of  the  Negro  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Branch  of  OPM, 
who  revealed  last  week  that  another  air- 
craft manufacturer  has  promised  to  train 
and  employ  1,200  Negro  skilled,  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  workers  in  his  plant. 

Other  manufacturers  employ  Negroes 

Other  responses  to  Mr.  Hillman's  let- 
ter included  one  from  John  G.  Pew,  presi- 
dent of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Co.  at  Chester,  Pa.,  which  stated: 

"At  the  present  time,  10  percent  of  our 
employees  are  colored  men.  They  are 
employed  in  the  following  departments: 
Forge  and  blacksmith  shops,  foundry, 
pipe-fitting  department,  bolting  and 
reaming,  riveting,  storeroom,  yard  main- 
tenance, bending  shop,  garage,  and  jan- 
itor service." 

G.  K.  Throckmorton,  president  of  the 
R.  C.  A.  Manufacturing  Co.  in  Camden, 
N.  J.,  wrote:  "We  were  mindful  of  the 
matter  (Negro  employment)  before  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  and  under  our 
policy  we  had  already  engaged  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Negro  workers  in  various 
lines  of  endeavor  from  factory  workers  to 
salesmen." 

From  Montgomery,  Ala.,  A.  C.  Greeson, 
president  of  the  Greeson  Manufactur- 
ing Corporation,  wrote:  "At  the  present 
time  we  are  using  local  labor  entirely 
and  our  crew  is  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween white  and  Negroes.  We  have 
several  positions  held  by  skilled  Negro 
workers  and  they  are  given  every  op- 


portunity to  occupy  any  job  they  are 
capable  of  handling." 

Employment  agencies  notified 

Pointing  out  that  these  responses  were 
typical  of  the  answers  being  received 
dally  from  defense  employers.  Dr.  Weaver 
also  revealed  that  Mr.  Hillman's  letter 
had  been  forwarded  to  all  State  Em- 
ployment Security  Agencies  by  Martin 
F.  Carpenter,  chief  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  Division  of  the 
Social  Security  Board.  In  a  covering 
letter,  Mr.  Carpenter  declared: 

"This  statement  of  policy  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  all  phases  of  the  recruit- 
ment and  placement  practices  of  em- 
ployment ofiBces.  The  availability  of 
Negroes,  both  for  employment  and  train- 
ing, must  be  made  known  to  vocational 
education  authorities  and  to  employers. 
The  attached  letter  may  well  be  shown 
at  the  time  of  such  an  approach. 

Equitable  opportunity 

"In  accord  with  this  stated  policy  of 
OPM,  definite  efforts  should  be  made  to 
give  Negroes  their  equitable  opportunity 
for  referral  from   employment   ofBces." 

Dr.  Weaver  cited  a  recent  report  from 
the  Michigan  State  Employment  Service 


to  show  that  expanded  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Secur- 
ity agencies  was  facilitating  the  inte- 
gration of  Negroes  into  defense  produc- 
tion. The  report  declared: 
,  "•  •  •  2,360  Negro  placements 
were  made  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  as  compared  with  940  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  Place- 
ments of  Negroes  during  this  first  quar- 
ter constitute  7.5  percent  of  total 
placements  while  during  that  period  last 
year  they  constituted  only  4  percent  of 
all  placements. 

Placed  in  new  occupations 

"Every  week  placements  are  being 
made  of  Negroes  in  occupations  in  which 
we  have  never  before  been  able  to  place 
tnem.  Screw-machine  ojierators,  lathe 
operators,  electricians,  gear  bobbers  (ma- 
chine shop) ,  welders,  and  skilled  foundry 
workers  such  as  bench,  floor,  and  hand 
molders  as  well  as  coremakers  of  all 
kinds. 

"In  two  instances.  Increased  hiring  of 
Negroes  has  been  reported.  In  Mus- 
kegon, a  foundry  an(^  machine  company 
is  now  placing  colored  men  on  some 
skilled  jobs  although  formerly  they  have 
been  used  only  as  unskilled  labor.  Simi- 
larly, under  the  stimulus  of  increased 
orders,  two  establishments  in  the  Port 
Huron  area  are  now  hiring  both  colored 
and  Mexican  foundry  workers." 


Engineers  needed  for  aircraft  work; 
may  be  employed  in  week  after  applying 


The  production,  development,  and 
testing  of  aircraft  and  airplane  engines 
is  becoming  of  increasing  importance  in 
the  national  defense  program,  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  has  re- 
ported. Four  Government  agencies  are 
now  seeking  qualified  engineers  who  can 
do  the  critical  investigative  and  research 
work  connected  with  the  development  of 
faster,  safer,  and  more  powerful  air- 
planes. Aeronautical  training  is  espe- 
cially in  demand,  although  much  of  the 
work  now  being  done  also  requires  the 
services  of  qualified  civil,  mechanical, 
and  electrical  engineers. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  announced  open  continuous 
examinations  in  all  fields  of  engineering. 
Application  forms  (Form  8)  may  be  ob- 
tained at  any  first-  or  second-class  post 
ofBce.  The  application,  when  properly 
filed,  is  rated  immediately,  and  applicants 
rated  eligible  may  be  certified  at  once  to 
an  appointing  officer,  may  be  tendered 


an  offer  of  employment  by  wire,  and  may 
be  at  work  within  a  week  of  the  time  of 
filing  applications. 

The  Air  Corps  now  employs  approxi- 
mately 400  professional  engineers  at 
Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  Navy 
Department  now  employs  over  165  aero- 
nautical engineers.  The  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  for  Aeronautics  con- 
ducts fundamental  research  on  the  prob- 
lems of  flight.  The  committee's  major 
research  laboratory  is  located  at  Langley 
Field,  Va.,  while  a  second  laboratory  is 
partially  completed  at  Moffett  Field, 
Calif. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  which 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  inspection 
and  development  of  nonmilitary  air 
transport  and  airways,  also  concentrates 
on  the  testing  and  approval  of  develop- 
ments in  safety  devices,  instruments,  and 
improved  designs  for  all  types  of  air- 
craft. 
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PURCHASES . . . 

"Living  as  usual,"  too,  is  over  during 
emergency,  Nelson  warns  consumers 


"Living  as  usual,"  like  "business  as 
usual,"  must  be  relinquished  in  the  de- 
fense emergency.  Director  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  Division  of  Purchases,  OfBce  of 
Production  Management,  told  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women  May  7  in 
Cincinnati.  Excerpts  from  his  address 
follow: 

During  the  past  week  I  have  twice  had 
occasion  to  address  representative  groups 
of  businessmen.  Each  time  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  most  important  thing  I  could 
do  was  to  impress  upon  those  business- 
men as  forcefully  as  I  could  that  the  day 
of  business  as  usual  is  over — until  the 
emergency  ends. 

Today  I  would  like  to  carry  that  warn- 
ing one  step  farther. 

We  are  here  today  to  discuss  the  place 
of  the  consumer  in  the  defense  program. 
I  think  it  might  fairly  be  said  that  if  the 
day  of  business  as  usual  is  over  for  the 
time  being,  so  is  the  day  of  living  as 
usual. 

Each  must  bear  own  share  of  load 

Now  I  do  not  want  you  to  feel  that  I 
stand  here  as  a  prophet  of  gloom.  The 
consumer  is  going  to  have  to  do  without 
some  things  he  may  think  he  wants,  cer- 
tainly. We  are  all  going  to  have  to  make 
some  sacrifices.  Yet  I  am  confident  that 
this  enormous  job  ahead  of  us  can  and 
will  be  done.  Furthermore,  I  am  equally 
confident  that  if  we  use  the  proper 
thought  and  resourcefulness  we  can 
build  an  all-out  defense  program  in  such 
a  way  that  the  ordinary  citizen  will  be 
content.  He  will  have  to  bear  his  share 
of  the  load,  but  he  will  not  have  to  bear 
somebody  else's  share  too. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  food 

In  any  case,  we  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  our  food  supply.  There  will  be 
plenty  for  us  and  plenty  for  our  friends 
ovei-seas.  And  while  there  have  been 
some  increases  in  food  costs,  and  while 
there  probably  will  be  more  before  we  get 


through,  the  situation  is  such  that  I  do 
not  believe  we  need  to  fear  a  general, 
uncontrolled  advance  in  the  cost  of  fam- 
ily living. 

If  the  way  in  which  the  Government 
buys  has  an  important  effect  on  the  price 
structure,  so  does  the  way  in  which  the 
consumer  buys.  It  is  essential  that  the 
consumer  exercise  a  good  deal  of  self- 
restraint  while  the  emergency  is  on. 

Must  avoid  "scare  bujring" 

It  is  up  to  the  consumer  to  refrain 
from  "scare  buying."  He  should  not 
rush  off  to  the  store  to  stock  up  on  this 
or  that  commodity  just  because  "some- 
body" has  told  him  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a  shortage  of  it  before  long. 

The  consumer  must  also  avoid  hoard- 
ing. The  temptation  to  lay  in  a  big 
stock  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing  on 
the  theory  that  the  prices  will  be  a  good 
deal  higher  later  on  is  going  to  be  pretty 
strong,  now  and  then;  but  it  is  a  temp- 
tation you  have  got  to  resist.  Nothing 
advances  the  price  of  any  commodity  as 
surely  as  that  kind  of  buying. 

Say  "No"  once  in  a  while 

I  think,  too,  that  the  consumer  should 
be  fairly  hard-boiled  about  paying  in- 
creased prices  for  things.  Don't  shut 
your  eyes  and  pay  any  price  blindly  just 
because  we  have  passed  into  a  war  econ- 
omy. Exercise  your  natural  right  to  say 
"no"  once  in  a  while.  If  you  have  to 
pay  a  higher  price,  do  the  best  you  can 
to  assure  yourself  that  the  high  price 
is  really  necessary. 

I  would  like  to  go  beyond  the  question 
of  details  and  emphasize  the  really  vital 
thing — for  consumers  and  producers 
alike — is  a  new  mental  attitude  toward 
the  entire  problem  of  defense. 

Look  at  the  recent  past  •  *  *  in 
Prance.  War  was  threatened  for  years, 
and  the  great  French  people  could  not 
see  that  what  was  demanded  was  a  united 
effort  and  a  great  singleness  of  purpose 
that  would  swallow  all  petty  differences. 
War  came,  and  still  the  French  people 
lay  behind  the  security  of  their  Maginot 
Line  and  failed  to  demand  of  themselves 
a  .supreme  effort.    Then  a  sudden  stroke 


turned  the  security  of  that  chain  of 
fortresses  into  an  insubstantial  mist,  and 
the  freedom  of  France — the  freedom  that 
was  bom  with  our  own  freedom,  and  that 
heartened  the  souls  of  men  for  a  century 
and  a  half — ^was  trampled  under  foot. 

"While  there  is  still  time"  ;, 

We  can  go  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
We  can  hide  behind  the  security  of  two 
oceans  if  we  wish  to  do  so,  and  haggle 
and  argue  over  the  trouble  and  effort  of 
making  ourselves  ready;  and  by  and  by 
when  that  security  proves  less  strong 
than  we  had  thought  we  can  see  our  own 
freedom  palsied  and  enfeebled  and  sent 
to  join  the  shadows  with  the  dreams  that 
could  not  endure.  Or — we  can  rouse  our- 
selves while  there  is  still  time.  We  can 
decide  once  and  for  all  that  freedom  is 
not  an  idea  which  has  gone  out  of  date, 
but  that  it  is  a  living,  flaming  thing 
which  will  greatly  reward  any  people  that 
will  greatly  struggle  to  preserve  it.  If 
we  do  that  we  shall  stop  counting  the 
cost,  and  will  insist  only  that  everything 
which  we  need  to  do  in  defense  of  our 
freedom  be  done  at  once  and  in  full 
measure. 

We  need  not  fear  the  result.  We  need 
fear  only  our  own  indecision,  our  own 
half  measures,  our  own  seU-doubts. 
Those  are  things  we  can  rise  above.  We 
must  rise  above  them;  I  am  sure  that  we 
mil.  Then  America  will  be  again  what 
she  has  been  in  the  past — a  beacon 
against  the  Western  sky,  a  sign  and  a 
symbol  that  freedom  is  to  endm-e. 

*    •    * 

Weinberg  named  Assistant 
Director  of  Purchases 

Appointment  of  Sidney  J.  Weinberg  of 
New  York  as  Assistant  Director  of  Pur- 
chases was  announced  May  5  by  Director 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  Division  of  Purchases, 
OPM. 

A  partner  in  the  banking  firm  of  Gold- 
man, Sachs  &  Co.,  Mr.  Weinberg  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Business  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  in  1934  was  a  member 
of  the  Industrial  Advisory  Board  of  NRA. 
On  leave  of  absence  from  his  firm  and  his 
directorships,  Mr.  Weinberg  will  take  up 
his  duties  with  the  Division  of  Purchases 
on  May  15.  He  will  serve  as  a  consult- 
ant on  various  industry  problems. 
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Nine  companies  get  certificates  to  show  pay 
for  plants  is  not  by  supply  contracts 


Certificates  of  Non-Reimbursement  for 
nine  companies  were  approved  May  8  by 
the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commis- 
sion. These  certificates  are  issued  by  the 
Government  to  expedite  the  procurement 
of  defense  materials  by  giving  the  tax- 
payer corporation  certainty  as  to  its  tax 
status.  The  Certificates  of  Non-Reim- 
bursement constitute  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  company  is  not  being  reim- 
bursed, In  payments  made  luider  supply 
contracts  with  the  Government,  for  plant 
facilities  which  it  has  erected  for  defense 
purposes. 

Certificates  approved  on  the  basis  of 
Army  supply  contracts,  and  the  estimated 
value  of  plants  on  which  Certificates  of 
Necessity  have  been  issued,  were  as 
follows: 

American  Hardware  Corporation,  New  Brit- 
ain, Conn,,  $468,000;  Cramerton  Mills,  Inc., 
Cramerton,  N.  C,  $636,000;  Dallas  Cotton 
Mills  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  $32,000;  Electric  Con- 
troller &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (two  Cer- 
tificates) ,  $29,000;  Gudebrod  Bros.  Silk  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $27,000;  Hanson  Whitney 
Machine  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  $91,000;  Na- 
tional Lock  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  $80,000;  Beed- 
Prentlce  Corporation,  Worcester,  Mass.,  $241,- 
000;  Byan  Aeronautical  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
$605,000. 

Three  previously  issued 

Three  Certificates  of  Non-Reimburse- 
ment previously  had  been  approved  on 
the  basis  of  Navy  supply  contracts  as 
follows — two  for  Spencer  Lens  Co.  of 
Buffalo,  a  subsidiary  of  the  American 
Optical  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  estimated 
value  of  plant,  $577,000;  one  for  United 
Aircraft  Corporation,  Vought-Sikorsky 
Division,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  $2,118,000. 

A  certificate  of  Government  Protection 
was  previously  approved  for  the  Ameri- 
can Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  in  whose 
contract  to  supply  50,000  tons  of  zinc 
to  the  Metals  Reserve  Co.  is  a  clause  pro- 
viding that  the  RFC  subsidiary  may  ter- 
minate the  contract  upon  the  payment 
of  254  cents  per  pound  for  undelivered 
zinc.  This  clause  protects  the  Govern- 
ment from  purchasing  the  zinc  at  lYi 
cents  per  pound,  the  current  rate,  if  the 
emergency  should  be  terminated.  The 
Metals  Reserve  Co.  has  an  alternative 
option  to  acquire  certain  plant  units,  and 
for  this  reason  a  Certificate  of  Govern- 
ment Protection  was  issued  on  a  con- 
tingent basis. 

Recommendations  that  these  certifi- 
cates be  granted  were  presented  to  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission 
by  its  Emergency  Facilities  Committee. 
It    is    not    necessary    that    Certificates 


of  Non-Reimbursement  or  Government 
Protection  be  issued  to  obtain  tax  amor- 
tization privileges,  but  it  Is  essential  that 
the  company  hold  a  Certificate  of  Neces- 
sity to  avail  itself  of  such  privileges. 
The  supplemental  certificates,  in  effect, 
make  it  unnecessary  for  ofScials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Treasury 
Department,  to  analyze  the  cost  figures 
filed  in  the  income  tax  return  of  the 
company. 


A  Certificate  of  Non-Reimbursement  is 
virtually  a  guarantee  by  the  Army  or 
Navy  and  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Commission  that  the  corporation  is  not 
attempting  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax 
amortization  privilege  and  at  the  same 
time  recoup  itself  for  the  cost  of  plant 
facilities  in  the  price  of  goods  sold  under 
a  supply  contract.  A  Certificate  of  Gov- 
ernment Protection  indicates  that  the 
plant  facilities  used  in  producing  the 
goods  sold  under  the  supply  contract 
have  been  wholly  or  partly  paid  for  by 
the  Government,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  limited  proprietary  Interests 
in  the  facilities. 


Defense  contracts  awarded  and 
cleared  May  1  through  May  7 

Defense  contracts  totaling  $47,135,473 
were  awarded  by  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
cleared  by  the  Division  of  Purchases, 
May  1  through  May  7. 

This  compares  with  $115,051,835  for  the 
previous  week  and  $412,567,925  for  the 
week  ended  April  23. 

Cleared  contracts  awarded  by  the  War 
Department  in  the  latest  period  totaled 
$29,278,848,  and  by  the  Navy  Department, 
$17,856,625. 

AIRCRAFT 
War  Department 
Curtiss-Wright    Corporation,    Curtiss 
Aeroplane  Division,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  air- 
planes and  spare  parts;  $13,360,562.28. 

ORDNANCE 
War  Department 
Bridgeport     Brass     Co.,     Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  case  cups;  $1,574,275. 

General  Machinery  Corporation,  Niles 
Tool  Works  Division,  Hamilton,  Ohio; 
machine  tools;  $660,981.13. 

Navy 

Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  ordnance  equipment; 
$1,727,019.20. 

Norris  Stamping  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  ordnance  equip- 
ment; $1,336,580. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 
Navy 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Navy  fuel  oil;  $624,500. 

General  Cable  Corporation,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  cable;  $1,867,232. 

Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.;  cable:  $1,047,320. 
Phelps  Dodge  Copper  Products  Cor- 


poration, Habirshaw  Cable  &  Wire  Divi- 
sion, New  York,  N.  Y.;  cable;  $523,660. 
Harrisburg  Steel  Corporation,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.;  gas  compressed  cylinders; 
$1,173,000. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Navy 

Sawyer  Construction  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  extension  to  building  195,  etc.,  at 
Navy  Yard,  Boston;  $1,110,000. 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion; improvement  of  power  plant  at 
Boston  and  New  London,  Boston  Navy 
Yard;  $950,000. 

C.  C.  Moore  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  improvement  of  power  plant  at 
Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif.;  $900,000. 

Foote  Bros.  Gear  &  Machine  Cor- 
poration, Chicago,  111.;  acquisition  and 
installation  of  additional  machinery 
and  equipment  in  plant;  $103,814.11. 
(Supplement  to  existing  contract  of 
$1,940,000.) 

Hooven,  Owens,  Rentschler  Co., 
Hamilton,  Ohio;  construction  at  plant 
of  propelling  machinery  for  thirteen 
submarine  chasers  of  PC489-496  and 
PC542-577  class;  $6,493,500. 

War  Department 

Swenson  Construction  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  construction  of  buildings  and 
utilities  for  O'Reilley  General  Hospital, 
Springfield,  Mo.;  $1,713,500. 

Hunkin-Conkey  Construction  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  additional  facilities  for 
shell  loading  at  Ravenna  plant;  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  contract,  Wil- 
bur Watson  &  Associates  of  Cleveland; 
$1,969,530  (supplemental  contract). 

Revere  Copper  &  Brass,  Inc.;  establish- 
ment of  additional  facilities  at  or  near 
the  Chicago  plant  of  this  company; 
$10,000,000  (Defense  Plant  Corporation 
lease  agreement). 
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PRICES  AND  CIVILIAN  SUPPLIES  .  .  . 

Henderson  urges  tax  plan  to  cut  use  of 
items  competing  with  defense,  spare  others 


Formulation  of  the  tax  program  m 
such  a  way  as  to  discourage  civilian 
consumption  of  commodities  and  serv- 
ices which  compete  with  military  de- 
mands, and  to  encourage  use  of  non- 
competing  resources,  was  recommended 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee May  7  by  Administrator  Leon  Hen- 
derson, Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  Civilian  Supply,  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Management.  Excerpts  from  Mr. 
Henderson's  statement  follow: 

We  ought  to  finance  our  total  defense 
expenditures  in  such  a  way  that  they 
result  in  the  maximum  possible  increase 
of  both  armaments  production  and  total 
real  national  Income.  Expansion  of 
supplies,  and  particularly  of  productive 
facilities,  along  all  possible  lines,  there- 
fore, must  be  our  watchword  and  the  tax 
system  ought  to  be  so  modeled  that  it 
promotes  this  goal. 

Decrease  competition  with  defense 

To  the  extent  that  transfer  of  re- 
sources from  other  industries  to  the 
armaments  industries  is  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  greatly  enlarged  program 
which  I  foresee,  the  tax  system  ought  to 
facilitate  such  a  transfer.  This  implies 
both  positive  encouragement  of  defense 
production  and  the  discouragement  of 
civilian  consumption  of  those  commodi- 
ties and  services  which  compete  with 
military  demands. 

This  principle  also  means  that  we 
should  avoid  measuies  which  will  cur- 
tail consumption  of  commodities  and 
services  which  do  not  compete  with  the 
defense  program.  On  the  contrary,  we 
should  encourage  increased  use  of  these 
noncompeting  resources  to  satisfy  actual 
and  latent  consumer  demand. 

Might  use  Keynes  plan  later 

After  total  production  has  expanded 
so  that  we  are  using  substantially  all  our 
resources,  we  will  have  to  hold  down  con- 
sumption generally  in  order  to  prevent 
Inflation.  When  that  time  comes  I  will 
be  in  favor  of  further  stiffening  of  in- 
come taxes  or  of  adopting  some  form  of 
the  Keynes  plan,  some  features  of  which 
have  just  been  adopted  in  Britain. 

We  must  see  that  the  burdens  of  the 


defense  program  are  distributed  as 
equitably  as  possible. 

The  principle  of  taxing  according  to 
ability  to  pay  applies  not  only  to  the  ad- 
ditional taxes  which  you  will  have  to 
levy,  but  should  apply  equally  to  the 
existing  burden.  We  should  strive  to- 
ward making  the  tax  burden  truly  pro- 
gressive over  the  entire  income  scale, 
with  due  regard  to  the  family  status  of 
the  taxpayer  and  to  his  contribution  to 
all  governmental  units  and  not  only  to 
the  Federal  treasury.  I  am  afraid  most 
people  do  not  realize  how  far  we  actually 
are  from  that  situation  and  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  total  tax  burden  is  actually 
regi'essive  in  the  lowest  income  groups 
and  nothing  more  than  proportional  over 
a  large  range  of  middle  incomes. 

Although  I  find  myself  in  general 
agreement  with  the  Treasury  £is  to  the 
total  of  new  tax  revenue  that  we  should 
expect  to  raise  in  fiscal  1942,  I  believe  I 
can  suggest  some  changes  in  the  specific 
proposals  before  you  which  would  assist 
us. 

Excise  taxes 

Turning  first  to  the  proposals  for  ex- 
cise taxes,  the  only  case  which  may  be 
made  out  for  such  additional  taxation 
at  the  present  time  from  a  total  defense 
point  of  view  must  rest  upon  its  effec- 
tiveness in  discouraging  civilian  produc- 
tion which  competes  with  the  defense 
program  for  men,  materials,  and 
machines. 

I  have  divided  the  excise  tax  pro- 
posal of  the  Treasury  into  three  groups. 
First,  taxes  on  goods  and  services  of 
mass  consumption  which  in  no  way  com- 
pete with  the  defense  program.  These 
are  deflationary,  unnecessary,  and  highly 
inequitable.  Second,  taxes  on  luxury 
items  which  likewise  do  not  compete  with 
the  defense  program.  These  are  defla- 
tionary and  unnecessary,  but  they  are 
not  so  objectionable  from  the  viewpoint 
of  equity.  And  third,  taxes  on  articles, 
such  as  automobiles  and  refrigerators, 
which  compete  very  heavily  for  mate- 
rials, productive  facilities,  and  skills  with 
defense  production.  This  is  the  type  of 
excise  which  is  called  for  today. 

I  estimate  that  roughly  85  percent  of 
the  additional  revenue  which  the  Treas- 


ury proposes  to  raise  by  excise  taxes 
would  come  from  the  first  two  groups, 
and  only  about  15  percent  from  the  third 
group.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  dis- 
tribution should  be  reversed.  Increases 
In  the  third  group  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  much  larger  than  have  been  proposed. 
Instead  of  raising  the  tax  upon  automo- 
biles from  3 1/2  to  7  percent,  I  should  think 
that  an  increase  to  20  percent  or  perhaps 
more — with  coverage  extended  to  used 
cars — would  be  appropriate.  Moreover, 
I  would  tax  other  consumers'  durable 
goods  which  are  not  now  taxed  at  all. 

If  new  excise  taxes  on  consumers'  dur- 
able goods  are  levied  according  to  the 
principles  I  have  suggested,  very  prob- 
ably about  900  million  dollars  could  be 
secured,  in  comparison  with  the  Treas- 
ury proposals  of  only  a  little  over  200 
million  dollars  from  this  class,  and  of 
1,250  million  dollars  for  excise  taxes  of 
all  classes.  I  would  then  recommend 
dropping  proposed  increases  on  most 
other  consumers'  goods. 

Individual  income  tax 

As  to  the  proposals  for  the  individual 
income  tax,  the  suggested  increases  In 
the  lower  and  middle  income  brackets 
may  perhaps  be  more  drastic  than  is 
necessary  at  the  present  time,  but  all  in 
all,  they  seem  fair  and  proper  to  me. 

The  only  suggestion  I  want  to  make 
about  individual  income  taxes  Is  that 
those  rates  which  are  on  the  statute 
books  ought  to  be  made  effective,  by 
plugging  the  loopholes.  Husbands  and 
wives  could  be  compelled  to  file  joint  re- 
turns. Something  could  be  done  about 
income  from  tax-exempt  securities  now 
outstanding;  for  example,  by  requiring 
that  income  from  these  securities  be  de- 
ducted from  the  bottom  of  an  individual's 
income  instead  of  from  the  top.  Finally, 
the  flat  15  percent  tax  on  long-term  capi- 
tal gains  ought  to  be  abolished.  This 
provision  introduces  serious  regressive- 
ness  into  the  tax  structtire. 

Corporate  taxation 

As  for  the  corporate  taxes,  I  would  be 
inclined  to  emphasize  necessity  for  get- 
ting more  revenue  from  the  excess  profits 
tax.  This  tax  can  and,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  made  one  of  the  main  pillars 
of  this  year's  revenue  act.  It  can  yield  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  additional  rev- 
enue needed. 

Before  suggesting  changes  to  tighten 
up  the  excess  profits  tax,  I  suggest  re- 
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ducing  the  burden  on  small  companies 
and  on  the  Treasury  by  writing  in  a 
broad  exemption  of  small  business. 
Draw  the  line  at  $25,000,  let  us  say— if 
their  income  for  normal  tax  purposes  is 
less  than  that,  don't  even  require  them  to 
file  an  excess  profits  tax  return.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  excess  profits  tax  rev- 
enue will  come  from  the  large  companies. 
Most  of  the  "hardship"  cases  that  make 
the  drafting  of  a  law  so  difBcult  are 
raised  by  smaller  companies.  Medium- 
sized  companies  might  be  given  the  op- 
tion of  paying  the  tax  or  of  showing  their 
undistributed  profits  as  taxable  income  to 
their  stockholders.  This  is  simply  an  ex- 
tension of  the  present  optional  exemp- 
tion for  personal  service  corporations. 

The  outstanding  defect  of  the  present 
law,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  choice  between 
the  unlimited  income  method  and  the 
invested  capital  method  of  computing 
"normal"  profits.  I  confess  a  leaning  to- 
ward a  ceiling  of  10  percent  on  invested 
capital  as  the  amount  of  profit  that  can 
be  called  "normal."  At  present  there  is 
no  ceiling  at  all;  the  sky  is  the  limit.  A 
change  might  be  made  in  the  invested 
capital  method  too.  The  base  could  be 
confined  to  equity  capital  and  the  per- 
centage allowed  as  "normal"  reduced  to 
6  percent.  To  take  care  of  corporations 
which  have  violent  ups  and  downs,  the 
period  for  carrying  over  losses  could  be 
extended.  It  is  now  2  years;  that  could 
be  lengthened  to  5  years.  A  6  percent 
rate,  over  good  times  and  bad,  seems  rea- 
sonable to  me. 

My  last  major  suggestion  on  the  excess 
profits  tax  is  that  the  rate  of  tax  ought 
to  be  raised. 

If  the  excess  profits  tax  is  suEBciently 
stiffened,  it  might  be  unnecessary  to  in- 
troduce the  proposed  corporate  surtax 
which  hits  corporations  without  regard 
to  their  profitability  and  previous  experi- 
ence. If  not,  there  will  then  be  reason 
to  increase  the  taxation  of  all  corpora- 
tions which  make  any  profit  at  all. 

Estate  and  gift  taxation 

I  am  pleased  to  see  suggested  increases 
on  estate  and  gift  taxes.  I  should  like 
to  see  more  done  to  close  the  wide  loop- 
holes here.  This  pair  of  taxes  does  not 
really  get  at  the  moderately  large  trans- 
fers of  wealth.  For  instance,  with  all 
the  exemptions,  $40,000  each  on  the  es- 
tate tax,  on  the  gift  tax,  and  on  insur- 
ance under  the  estate  tax,  a  man  can 
transfer  $120,000  free  of  tax.  If  his 
estate  is  big  enough  to  run  up  into  the 
high  brackets,  these  exemptions  are 
worth  a  great  deal,  and  when  the  rates 


are  raised  they  will  be  worth  much  more. 
The  Treasury  experts  can  tell  you  about 
loopholes  in  the  estate  tax;  I  hope  some- 
thing will  be  done  about  them  soon. 

The  net  effect  of  all  my  suggestions  is, 
I  think,  to  try  to  fit  the  proposed  tax 
changes  to  the  requirements  of  defense 
expansion.  How  much  revenue  they  in- 
volve I  shall  not  try  to  say  with  precision, 
bcause  we  do  not  have  the  facilities  for 
making  exact  estimates.  I  feel  safe  in 
saying,  however,  that  by  closing  the  loop- 
holes in  the  individual  income  tax,  by 
maidng  full  use  of  the  excess  profits  tax, 
and  by  suitably  increasing  excise  taxes 
on  consumers'  durable  goods  competing 
with  defense  production,  the  desired 
amount  of  additional  revenue  can  be 
raised,  and  the  losses  from  dropping  the 
other  proposed  excise  tax  increases  and 
the  proposed  corporate  surtax  would  be 
fully  made  up. 

I  realize  that  even  if  all  the  changes 
I  suggest  are  adopted,  our  tax  structure 
will  still  be  far  from  ideal,  but  certainly, 
in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  more  in  keep- 
ing with  total  defense  and  the  principle 
of  ability  to  pay. 

•    •    • 

Bishop  named  special 
assistant  to  Henderson 

Charles  A.  Bishop  on  May  3  was  named 
special  assistant  to  the  Administrator, 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civil- 
ian Supply,  by  Administrator  Henderson. 

Mr.  Bishop  will  be  assigned  to  major 
problems  which  are  expected  to  arise 
from  time  to  time  in  OPACS.  For  the 
time  being  he  will  continue  to  work  in 
the  Price  Division. 

Mr.  Bishop  became  associated  with 
the  defense  program  on  June  15,  1940, 
when  he  joined  the  Price  Stabilization 
Division  of  the  National  Defense  Advis- 
ory Commission.  In  that  capacity  he 
was  instrumental  in  working  out  a 
schedule  on  maximum  prices  for  the 
scrap  iron  and  steel  Industry,  for  sec- 
ondary aluminum,  and  for  other  mate- 
rials on  which  the  Price  Stabilization 
Division  or.  Its  successor,  OPACS,  has 
taken  action. 

Before  going  with  the  Defense  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Bishop  was  for  3  years  con- 
nected with  the  Pennsylvania  Economy 
League.  Before  that  he  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  office  appliance  Industry, 
Including  the  Library  Bureau,  and  Rem- 
ington Rand  where  he  was  assistant  to 
W.  P.  Merrill,  president. 


Henderson  acts  to  stop 
machine  tool  price  rise 

Action  was  taken  May  6  by  Adminis- 
trator Henderson  to  stop  price  increases 
in  both  new  and  used  machine  tools. 

Mr.  Henderson  sent  a  letter  to  ma- 
chine tool  manufacturers  asldng  them 
not  to  raise  prices  at  this  time.  The  let- 
ter points  out  th&t  a  similar  request  has 
been  made  to  rhanufacturers  of  farm 
machinery  equipment;  that  prices  for 
steel,  an  important  raw  material  to  the 
machine  tools  industry,  have  been  stabi- 
lized; and  that  it  is  imperative  to  main- 
tain price  stability  in  such  industries  as 
machine  tools  because  of  their  crucial 
importance  to  the  defense  effort. 

At  the  same  time  a  supplement  was  is- 
sued to  Price  Schedule  No.  1  which  estab- 
lished maximum  prices  for  used  machine 
tools.  This  schedule  limited  prices  of 
used  machine  tools  to  various  percent- 
ages of  the  current  prices  of  equivalent 
new  tools.  The  supplement  directs  that 
"maximum  prices  of  second-hand  ma- 
chine tools  are  to  be  computed  in  terms 
of  percentages  of  the  prices  of  equivalent 
new  machine  tools  as  of  March  1,  1941, 
and  shall  not  be  computed  with  refer- 
ence to  current  prices  of  new  machine 
tools." 

*    •    • 

Dealers'  price  of  scrap, 
secondary  aluminum  corrected 

OPACS  May  7  issued  a  correction  in 
Price  Schedule  No.  2  establishing  maxi- 
mum prices  for  aluminum  scrap  and  sec- 
ondary aluminum  ingot. 

The  amendments,  issued  May  2,  in- 
cluded a  reduction  from  12  cents  to  11 
cents  per  pound  for  makers'  sales  of  old 
sheet  aluminum  and  aluminum  utensils. 
A  corresponding  reduction  in  dealers' 
price  was  inadvertently  omitted.  This 
error  is  now  corrected  by  substituting  a 
new  maximum  of  12 '/a  cents  for  the 
former  price  of  13 1/2  cents.  These  figures 
are  for  sales  in  carload  lots.  The  maxi- 
mum prices  for  sales  in  less-than-car- 
load  shipments  are  '/a  cent  under  those 
for  carload  lots. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  character  of  the 
error,  and  the  familiarity  of  the  trade 
with  the  purpose  of  the  reduction  in 
price,  the  correction  is  made  effective  as 
Of  May  6. 
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"Business  as  usual" 

During  recent  weeks  a  recurrent  theme 
In  addresses  of  defense  officials  has  been 
that  American  industry  must  drop  the 
concept  of  "business  as  usual."  These 
statements  have  caused  considerable 
concern  for  the  reason  that  the  phrase 
has  not  been  exactly  defined;  restric- 
tions have  been  implied  without  any 
exact  indications  of  their  possible  nature. 
It  is  now  possible  to  discuss  this  phrase 
more  in  detail. 

As  far  as  consumer  goods  generally 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  to 
fear  any  serious  shortages  or  restric- 
tions. In  certain  lines  temporary  scarci- 
ties may  develop  and  prices  may  rise. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  so  many  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  consumer  demand 
may  express  itself  that  fears  of  dire 
happenings  to  the  retail  field  are  quite 
out  of  the  question.  It  is  pointed  out 
that,  even  in  the  last  war  when  the 
pressure  was  most  acute,  the  public  was 
almost  always  able  to  satisfy  its  needs. 
Conditions  prevailing  today  are  much 
more  favorable  to  the  consumer. 

The  phrase  "business  not  as  usual" 
may  be  taken  to  apply  more  specifically 
to  nonconsumer  goods  than  to  goods 
sold  through  the  average  retail  store, 
although  some  lines  of  consumer  goods 
may  come  to  be  considerably  affected. 
For  an  industry  which  is  supplying  both 
civilian  and  military  needs,  a  number  of 
factors  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
At  the  top  of  the  list  of  demands  upon 
a  given  industry  we  must  put  the  Army 
and  Navy  needs.  Next  to  be  considered 
are  British  and  Chinese  demands  under 
the  Lend-Lease  Act.  The  Red  Cross  is 
increasingly  in-  the  market  for  certain 
kinds  of  supplies  and  the  Surplus  Mar- 
keting Administration  is  a  substantial 
buyer  of  commodities  for  direct  relief 
and  through  the  WPA.  Yet  all  of  these 
demands  constitute  in  the  consumer 
goods  field  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  annual  production.  If  it  should 
happen  that  a  shortage  should  develop  in 
one  commodity,  then  demand  switches 
to  another  type  of  article  or  an  accept- 
able substitute  is  developed.  The  pro- 
duction capacity  of  many  consumer 
goods  Industries  will  be  called  upon  but 
to  a  minor  extent  In  the  filling  of  all  of 
the  "extra"  demands  listed  above. 

More  than  this,  there  are  several  ex- 
pedients through  which  production  can 


be  "stretched  out."  Specifications  of 
goods  used  by  the  armed  forces  can  be 
changed  so  as  to  permit  the  fullest  pos- 
sible use  of  available  materials.  In  fact, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  now 
busily  engaged  in  reviewing  the  Federal 
specifications  to  attain  the  maximum 
economy  in  the  use  of  restricted  ma- 
terials. Changes  of  this  sort  in  many 
cases  will  greatly  add  to  production 
capacity  of  the  industry. 

On  the  civilian  side  there  are  oppor- 
tunities to  conserve  materials  and  manu- 
facturing capacity,  should  the  occasion 
arise,  by  the  limitation  of  designs  and 
the  models  of  a  given  article  of  mer- 
chandise. This  would  not  only  increase 
the  speed  of  manufacturing,  but  would 
reduce  inventories  all  along  the  line 
from  producer  to  retailer.  This  could 
be  done  without  decreasing  the  number 
of  units  sold  to  the  public. 

Business  will  still  be  as  usual  in  the 
sense  that  supplies  will  be  available  al- 
though specifications  may  change.  Mer- 
chants have  no  reason  to  fear  that  they 
are  facing  a  period  when  empty  shelves 
will  be  the  rule. 

Defense  Conference  on  Consumer  Goods 

Quantities  of  facts  together  with  spe- 
cific suggestions  to  guide  buyers  and  mer- 
chandise managers  in  the  present  emer- 
gency came  out  of  the  Defense  Confer- 
ence on  Consumer  Goods  which  was  held 
in  Washington,  May  2,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce. 

The  conference  covered  26  commodities 
within  the  four  general  groups  of  piece 
goods,  men's  clothing,  v/omen's  clothing, 
and  food.  While  the  situation  as  pre- 
sented in  the  detailed  commodity  state- 
ments and  in  the  discussions  naturally 
varied  greatly  from  one  industry  to 
another,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
the  abundance  factors  outweigh  the 
scarcity  factors.       ^ 

Since  a  few  prices  have  thi;eatened  to 
get  out  of  line,  particular  attention  was 
paid  to  the  statement  of  Leon  Henderson, 
Administrator,  OPACS,  that,  should  it 
become  necessary,  action  could  and 
would  be  taken  to  put  a  ceiling  on  prices 
in  the  consumer  goods  field.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson also  had  the  following  siJecific 
suggestions  to  make  with  reference  to 
pricing  policies: 

"I  don't  expect  you  people  to  step  up 


your  margins,  to  charge  premiums  for 
advance  deliveries,  to  anticipate  cost 
increases  which  have  not  occurred  in 
making  price  advances.  I  do  expect  you 
to  average  out  inventories  should  prices 
of  new  goods  advance  rather  than  mark 
up  existing  stocks  to  the  new  level.  I 
do  not  expect  you  to  flx  markups  on  a 
percentage  of  cost  unless  costs  have 
definitely  increased  by  an  equivalent 
amount,  and  I  do  not  expect  you  to 
complete  or  to  accept  sales  at  prices  pre- 
vailing upon  delivery  instead  of  at  fixed 
prices.  All  these  practices  create  pres- 
sure for  rising  prices.  They  advance 
the  cost  of  living  without  justification, 
feed  the  demand  for  wage  increases  and 
force  prices  up  further." 

Simplification  of  design 

Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Retailers'  Advisory  Committee,  pointed 
out  that  In  this  emergency  retailers  are 
presented  with  a  specific  responsibility. 
"In  many  cases,"  he  said,  "manufactur- 
ing output  could  be  increased  greatly 
by  simplifications  of  design  and  reduction 
in  lines  of  goods.  As  an  example,  we 
suggest  that  cotton  ducking  could  be  cut 
from  a  dozen  weights  and  widths  to 
two  or  three.  This  would  relieve  a  ma- 
chine problem.  Simplification  of  design 
would  tend  to  release  the  workmen 
needed  on  military  goods.  It  also  would 
reduce  inventories  tremendously." 

A  recurrent  comment  from  manufac- 
turers during  the  meeting,  particularly 
outside  of  the  food  field,  was  that  the 
cost  of  distribution  was  too  high. 
Robert  E.  Amory,  president  of  the 
Nashua  Manufacturing  Co.,  in  comment- 
ing on  this  point  specifically  said:  "The 
mills  believe  that  distributors,  particu- 
larly large  ones,  have  retained  more  than 
a  fair  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
and  thus  made  much  larger  profits  than 
mills.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of 
these  beliefs,  the  gap  between  the  farm- 
ers' income  and  prices  of  goods  seems  too 
high." 

The  basic  material  for  the  conference 
was  presented  in  the  form  of  commodity 
statements  which  covered  each  of  the  26 
commodities.  In  each  statement  data 
were  presented  about  prices,  production, 
production  capacity,  defense  needs,  labor 
costs  and  supply,  abundance  and  scarcity 
factors  and,  where  available,  alternative 
and  substitute  products.  These  data  will 
be  useful  for  reference  purposes  for  a 
considerable  period.  Additional  sets  of 
these  commodity  statements  have  been 
prepared  and  may  be  obtained  upon  re- 
quest from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 
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Scrap  iron  and  steel  price  schedule 
revised  to  insure  even  flow 


A  revised  schedule  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  scrap  iron  and  steel  was  issued 
May  7  by  Administrator  Leon  Henderson, 
OfBce  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply. 

The  new  schedule,  which  became  ef- 
fective May  7,  replaces  price  schedule  No. 
4  issued  April  3,  1941.  The  revision  was 
made  in  order  to  eliminate  inequities  in- 
herent in  the  original  schedule,  to  aid  In 
Insuring  an  even  flow  of  scrap  to  con- 
sumers, and  to  clarify  the  original  sched- 
ule. Many  of  the  changes  reflect  sug- 
gestions from  sellers  and  consumers  de- 
signed to  improve  operation  of  the  price 
control  measures. 

Hopes  for  continued  cooperation 

Mr.  Henderson  expressed  hope  in  an- 
nouncing the  schedule  that  efforts  on  the 
part  of  most  of  the  industry  to  cooperate 
with  OPACS  would  continue.  He 
warned,  however,  that  If  necessary,  he  Is 
prepared  to  enlist  every  means  at  his 
disposal  to  obtain  compliance  with  the 
schedule. 

Among  the  more 'important  changes 
are: 

(1)  Classifications  are  established  for 
several  grades  of  scrap  in  addition  to  the 
16  grades  set  up  in  the  original  schedule. 
The  new  classifications  include:  Low 
Phos  Billet  and  Bloom  Crops;  Low  Phos 
Bar  Crops  and  Smaller;  Low  Phos 
Pimchings  and  Plate  Scrap;  No.  2  Cupola 
Cast;  Machinery  Cast,  Cupola  Size; 
Clean  Agricultural  Cast;  No.  1  Ma- 
chinery Cast,  drop-broken,  150  pounds 
and  under;  Clean  Auto  Cast;  Punchings 
and  Plate  Scrap;  Heavy  Axle  and  Forge 
Turnings;  and  Medium  Heavy  Electric 
Furnace  Turnings. 

Maxima  for  34  consuming  points 

(2)  Maximum  prices  for  nearly  all 
these  grades  of  scrap  are  established  for 
each  of  34  consuming  points  as  against 
only  13  in  the  original  schedule. 

(3)  A  formula  is  set  up  to  provide  equal 
access  to  scrap  supplies  by  consumers 
located  at  one  of  the  34  recognized  con- 
suming points  and  by  consumers  located 
outside  such  consuming  points.  This 
formula  provides  that  a  consumer  located 
outside  such  a  consuming  point  may  pay 
as  much  as  $1  per  gross  ton  more  than 
a  consumer  at  the  nearest  consuming 
point.  He  may  do  this  if  the  transpor- 
tation costs  to  his  plant  are  no  more 
than  a  dollar  greater  than  the  transpor- 
tation   costs    to    the    consuming    point 


nearest  his  plant.  This  increase  of  $1 
Is  permitted  only  if  the  consumer  has 
been  served  from  the  same  source  in 
the  past.  In  no  case  may  the  consumer 
pay  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  price  estab- 
lished in  the  schedule  at  the  point  from 
which  the  scrap  is  shipped  plus  the  cost 
of  transfwrtation. 

Complaints  are  met 

(4)  Action  has  been  taken  to  meet 
complaints  of  some  consumers  that  they 
could  not  obtain  scrap  from  their  own 
areas  because  consumers  in  other  areas 
under  the  original  order  were  permitted 
to  pay  higher  prices.  This  problem  has 
been  met  by  basing  all  maximum  prices 
on  all-rail  shipments  to  consumers  with 
the  exception  that  where  shipment  is 
by  other  than  all-rail  the  maximum 
prices  are  reduced  by  the  amount  that 
all -rail  costs  of  shipment  exceeded  the 
costs  of  any  other  mode  of  transporta- 
tion used. 

(5)  Provision  has  been  made  to  aid 
consumers  not  located  on  the  line  of  a 
railroad  to  obtain  scrap  from  that  road. 
This  has  been  done  by  permitting  an  off- 
the-line  consumer,  who  has  purchased 
scrap  from  the  railroad  in  question  in 
the  past,  to  pay  the  maximum  prices  es- 
tablished  for    a   consumer   on-the-line 


plus  not  more  than  $1  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ofl-the-line  haul.  An  ofl- 
the-line  consumer  may  also  pay  the 
maximum  price  established  for  the  near- 
est consuming  point  even  if  such  price  is 
higher  than  the  on-the-line  price  plus 
the  $1  for  ofE-the-line  hauling  expense. 

(6)  Disadvantages  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  switching  charges  may  differ  at 
different  points  on  a  railroad's  line  are 
eliminated.  This  is  done  by  placing  con- 
sumers in  different  switching  districts  on 
the  same  railroad  on  a  parity  Insofar  as 
their  ability  or  Inability  to  purchase  rail- 
road scrap  has  heretofore  been  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  the  switching 
charges  of  the  railroad  from  wiiich  the 
scrap  originated. 

(7)  Provision  is  made  for  sale  of  rail- 
road scrap,  for  which  the  railroad  of 
origin  cannot  be  identified,  at  prices  not 
in  excess  of  the  maxima  established  for 
similar  grade  of  nonrailroad  scrap  listed 
In  appendix  A  of  the  schedule. 

Commission  system  changed 

(8)  The  3  percent  brokerage  commis- 
sion established  in  the  original  schedule 
has  been  replaced  by  a  commission  of  50 
cents  per  ton  wiiich  may  be  paid  to  a 
broker  or  agent  for  scrap  delivered  to  a 
consumer  either  at  the  maximum  or  at 
a  lower  price. 

(9)  The  new  schedule  requires  rail- 
roads to  take  care  of  their  regular  on- 
the-line  customers  before  shipping  their 
scrap  to  consimiers  located  off-the-llne. 


Wholesalers  urged  to  keep  prices  down 


Keeping  food  supplies  ample,  efBcient 
use  of  transportation  facilities,  and  pre- 
vention of  price  Increases  are  primary 
defense  functions  for  wholesale  grocers, 
Nathanael  H.  Engle,  adviser  on  distri- 
bution in  the  Consumer  Division,  OPACS, 
told  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United 
States  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  in 
Chicago,  May  7.  Mr.  Engle's  speech,  in 
part,  follows: 

First  of  aU,  wholesale  grocers  can  exert 
the  fuU  influence  of  their  purchasing 
power  against  price  increases.  You  deal 
exclusively  in  civilian  goods.  Your  most 
ImpKJrtant  responsibility  luider  defense  is, 
therefore,  to  maintain  constant  pressure 
against  increasing  prices  and  to  keep  your 
selling  prices  down. 

If  supplies  can  be  expanded  to  keep 
pace  with  demand,  prices  can  be  kept 
from  rising.  With  your  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  markets,  you  should  be  able  to 
marshal  supplies  of  available  substitutes 
for  short  items.  By  advertising  and 
other   sales  promotion,  you  can  move 


these  substitute  commodities  into  the 
field  so  consumers'  needs  will  be  supplied, 
even  though  their  wants  cannot  be  fully 
met. 

By  instructing  your  buyers  to  watch 
quality,  to  buy  on  definite  specifications, 
and  above  all  to  be  sure  that  the  product 
you  buy  is  honestly  marked  so  that  he 
who  runs  may  read,  you  can  do  much 
to  maintain  quality. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  every 
wholesale  buyer  to  plan  his  purchasing 
well  ahead,  to  place  full  car  orders  when- 
ever possible,  and  to  split  cars  with  com- 
petitors rather  than  buy  l.c.l.  Similarly 
on  his  own  delivery  program,  there  will 
be  the  necessity  for  trafBc  men  and  ship- 
ping clerks  to  study  carefully  their  entire 
program  and  revamp  it  whenever  possible 
in  the  interests  of  economical  distribu- 
tion. 

Finally  let  me  urge  upon  you  the  neces- 
sity for  keeping  your  own  operating  costs 
at  a  minimum. 
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Priorities  critical  list  as  revised  to  May  1 


Parts  and  accessories:  The  items  that 
appear  on  this  list  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude all  fabricated,  mechanical,  or  elec- 
trical component  parts  and  accessories 
necessary  for  the  completion,  mainte- 
nance, or  mechanical  operation  thereof, 
excluding  raw  materials  unless  specific- 
ally included  in  the  list. 

Supervision:  All  copies  of  preference 
rating  certificates  authenticated  by  the 
two  services  (Army  and  Navy)  are  re- 
'viewed  by  the  Priorities  Division  and 
erroneous  use  of  this  list  will  result  in 
cancellations. 

Allocation:  Material  which  has  been 
subjected  to  industry-wide  control  and 
allocation  by  the  Division  will  be  gov- 
erned by  specific  orders  from  the  Division 
which  may  to  some  extent  modify  the  ef- 
fect of  preference  ratings  previously  is- 
sued. Items  indicated  by  a  (1)  have  been 
subjected  to  allocation. 

New  items:  Items  italicized  on  this 
list  appear  for  the  first  time. 

Revision:  This  list  is  subject  to  revi- 
sion once  each  month.  In  order  to  re- 
ceive consideration  at  the  time  of  making 
any  monthly  revision,  requests  for  addi- 
tions, subtractions,  or  modifications 
must  be  received  by  the  Priorities  Com- 
mittee of  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board  or  the  Director  of  Priorities  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  on  or 
before  the  15th  day  of  the  preceding 
month  in  order  to  receive  consideration. 

Items  for  which  preference  ratings  are  au- 
thorized : 

Acetone;  aiming  circles;  aircraft — all  types 
Including  lighter-than-air.  complete;  aircraft 
detection  equipment;  altimeters — all  types; 
aluminum  and  aluminum  alloys  (pig  or  fab- 
ricated);' ambulances — service  specifica- 
tions; ambulance  boats;  ammonia,  anhy- 
drous; ammunition  (small  arm  and  large 
caliber)  — all  types;  antiaircraft  equipment; 
angledozers;  antimony:  armor  plate;  auger — 
earth  (power);  autoclaves  (laboratory) — field 
and  hospital. 

Bags — barrack,  sea,  cantle.  powder,  ster- 
ilizing water;  balloon — observation  or  bar- 
rage; barges;  barometers;  batteries — radio, 
ship,  fire  control;  bearings — roller  and  ball; 
belt — ammunition  link;  cartridge;  binaural 
trainers;  binoculars,  monoculars,  spy  glasses, 
field  glasses,  spotting  glasses;  boards — de- 
flection, fire  adjustment,  platting  (all  types), 
range  correction,  spotting,  chart;  boats — air- 
craft rescue,  picket,  crane,  assault,  ambu- 
lance. Eagle,  landing,  motor  torpedo,  utility 
(QMC  and  AC),  subchaser,  target  (armored), 
motor  launch,  radio  control,  lighters,  D.  B. 
(distribution  box);  boilers — power  plant, 
heating;  bombs;  booms;  box — ammunition; 
brass — pig  and  fabricated;  bridges — foot  (all 
types),  steel  (portable),  pontoon  (all  types); 
bronze — pig  or  fabricated;  battery  chargers 
portable;   bull-dozers. 

Cables,  electric — under  water,  fii-e  control, 
lead  sheath  or  lead,  and  armor,  degaussing. 
Including  assemblies;  cadmium;  calibration 
sets,  bomb  sight;  optical  elements  for;  cali- 
pers, micrometer;  cameras  — •  aeronautical, 
gun,  triangulation,  motion  picture  and  still; 


camera  control — gun;  candles — chemical; 
canisters — service,  diaphram,  optical;  caps — 
field  and  winter,  watch;  carts — hand  drawn, 
reel,  chemical  mortar,  ammunition,  weapon; 
castings — brass  (over  150  pounds),  alumi- 
num; catapult — aircraft;  charger — gun  (hy- 
draulic); chemicals — chemical  warfare,  ex- 
plosives; chest — service  types;  chlorine; 
chromium:  cipher  devices  and  machines; 
clothing — flying,  chemical  protective;  Cobalt; 
coils — service  specifications;  combat  vehicles; 
compressors  (air) — power  driven;  comput- 
ers— intermediate  and  major  calibers,  time 
and  distance,  line  of  position;  condensers, 
steam;  radio,  electrical;  cone  assembly  6- 
inch  metrogon  lens;  containers — galvanized, 
portable  refrigerated;  control  equipment  for 
electric  motors,  automatic;  cooking  outfit — 
mess  and  field;  Copper — pig  and  fabricated; 
Cordage  and  twine — hemp,  jute,  oakum, 
abaca,  sisal,  henequen;  flax;  corrector — per- 
centage, fire  control;  cotton — canvas  duck, 
webbing;  cotton  linters;  cranes;  cresols, 
cresylic  acid;  cutters — wire,  and  carriers 
(special  service  types);  cylinders — chemical 
(portable),  compressed  gas  or  air. 

Bemustardizing  equipment  —  chemical 
warfare;  diamond-point  tools;  dies — forging, 
diamond;  diesel  engines,  all  types;  distribu- 
tion boxes;  diving  apparatus;  drydocks, 
floating. 

Energizers — aircraft  electric;  eiigines,  in- 
ternal combustion  and  steam,  for  ship  pro- 
pulsion; explosives,  including  chemical  com- 
ponents; extinguishers  (fire) — foam,  carbon 
dioxide,  tetrachloride. 

Ferrous  alloys,  all  types;  fiber — abaeo,  sisal, 
henequen,  hemp,  flax,  cotton  linters,  jute; 
finders — radio  direction,  height,  depression 
position,  vertical  view,  range;  fire-control  in- 
struments and  equipment;  flares;  flashlights 
(service  types);  flash -ranging  set;  floodlight- 
ing equipment;  flying  equipment;  formalde- 
hyde; forgings — brass,  aluminum;  frequency 
meter  set,  radio;  fuel — aviation,  Diesel,  50 
cetene  number  and  up;  fuzes  and  primers; 
fuze  setters. 

Gas — decontamination  apparatus  and 
equipment,  masks;  gases — chemical  warfare; 
gastight  doors  and  frames;  generating  units, 
service  types;  generators,  electrical  and  motor 
dynameters.  including  N.  E.  M.  A.  standard 
types,  meeting  A.  I.  E,  E.  specifications  and 
rules;  glasses — field,  spotting,  binoculars,  spy. 
monoculars;  grenades;  gages.  Inspection; 
goggles  (service  types) ;  grader,  road — self- 
propelled;  guns — all  types  and  calibers  (In- 
cluding carriages  and  mounts) .  limbers,  and 
caissons. 

Halovmx  solution  for  insulating  wire;  ham- 
mers, power  driven;  head  and  chest  set. 
communication;  height  finders;  helmets 
(service  types) ;  hoist — ammunition;  hoists 
power  or  hand;  howitzers — all  types  and  cali- 
bers, with  limbers,  caissons,  carriages,  and 
mounts. 

Inipregnite  (I  and  S) ;  insignia — uniform; 
Instruments — battery  commander,  electro- 
diagnostic,  observation  optical  (all  types — 
complete),  stereoscopic  training,  surgical  and 
dental,  surveying,  aximuth  and  aximuth  mils, 
self -synchronous  (engine);  interphone  equip- 
ment (aircraft;  vehicular);  insulation,  stea- 
tite; iridium:  iron  and  steel  prodticts,  includ- 
ing rolled,  drawn,  forgings,  castings,  and  pig 
iron  including  alloy  steels;  insulating,  fire, 
brick. 

Jigs  and  fixtures. 

Kits — first-aid,  repair   (C.  W.) ,  toilet. 

Laboratory — hospital  and  field;  lamp  equip- 
ment, signal;  lead;  leggings,  canvas;  lenses 
requiring  grinding  except  eyeglasses;  lighters 
and  barges;  lighting  equipment — electric 
(portable),  service  types;  locators,  sound — 
antiaircraft  (CAC);  lockers — steel,  foot;  loco- 
motives— Diesel,  gasoline,  electric;  lubri- 
cant— Diesel  engine,  special  "RPM — Delo"  or 
equivalent. 

Machine,     blasting;      machine     guns — all 


types  and  calibers  with  mounts,  sights,  and 
tripods;  machine  and  metal  working  tools;  ' 
machinery^forging,  power-driven,  for  cast- 
ing, cutting,  gi-inding,  hoisting,  melting, 
metal  pressing,  welding,  refrigerating;  mag- 
azines— small  arm  ammuntion;  manganese 
or  spiegeleisen;  mapping  equipment — service 
types;  marker  beacon  receiving  equipment; 
masks- — gas,  oxygen;  meggers,  insulation 
testing;  mercury;  mess  outfits — field,  bar- 
rack, ship;  meters — electric,  drift;  meter 
set — frequency  (seacoast);  methanol; 
mines — antitank,  drifting  or  anchored;  mine 
equipment,  submarine:  mine  planters  and 
yawls  mirrors — magnifying;  magnesium  and 
alloys — pig  or  fabricated;  '  molybdenum; 
monel  metal;  mortars — all  types  and  calibers 
with  carriages,  mounts;  motors,  electric,  ex- 
cept fractional  horsepower;  motors  for  pon- 
toons; motorcycles — solo  or  side  car  (service 
types) . 

Naph'haline;  neoprene;  '  nets — antisub- 
marine, camoufiage;  nickel — alloy  steel;  ' 
nickel — pig  or  fabricated;  '  nonferrous  alloys, 
all  types. 

Oakum,  marine:  octant — bubble  type;  oil — 
castor  and  fuel  (diesel  50  ceteme  and  up); 
optical  elements  and   instruments. 

Packing,  flax;  paper,  chart;  parachutes — 
service  types;  phythalic  anhydrite;  plates 
multility.  zinc,  or  aluminum;  pontoon  equip- 
ment; potassium  perchlorate;  potassium  per- 
manganate; projectors — signal  (ground); 
pumping  sets,  all  types;  purification  unit-— 
water;   pyrotechnics — service  types. 

Radio  apparatus  (sending  and  receiving), 
all  types;  radio  direction  finders;  radiosondes 
and  equipment:  range — field,  complete  with 
equipment;  range  finders;  ranging  equip- 
ment; sound;  reels,  firing;  remote-control 
equipment,  for  guns  and  searchlights;  repro- 
duction equipment,  map  (all  types);  repuri- 
flcation  plant,  helium  (portable);  resistors, 
electrical  for  vessels;  rifles — magazines,  ma- 
chine, automatic,  semiautomatic;  rubber, 
synthetic,  rubberlike  synthetic  materials. 

Saddle — pack  (cargo  and  riding);  scabbard, 
small  arms;  scale — prediction;  searchlights; 
searchlight  control  instruments;  ships — all 
types — complete;  ship  plates  and  shapes  (see 
iron  and  steel  products) ;  small  arms,  all  types 
and  calibers;  smoke — toxic,  and  equipment 
for  use;  smoke  screen  apparatus;  sound 
equipment,  underwater;  sound  locators,  anti- 
aircraft; sphygmomanometers;  splint  surgi- 
cal; spotting  sets:  steel,  semifinished,  fin- 
ished, and  fabricated,  including  alloys;  stereo- 
scopes, all  types;  stereoscopic  testers;  steri- 
lizers, hospital  and  field;  stoves — tent;  sub- 
marine mine  cable,  steel;  submarine  safety 
and  escape  devices;  switchboards,  power  com- 
plete assembly;  synthetic  resin  moulding 
powders. 

Table  (plotting);  tags — identification; 
tanks — cartridge,  combat,  all  types  and  mod- 
els: powder;  telephones — all  special  service 
types,  radio,  and  equipment;  telegraph  sets 
(service  specifications);  testing  outfits,  boiler 
water;  theodolites;  thermometers,  industrial: 
thermostatic  controls  for  refrigeration  and 
air-conditioning  machinery;  time-interval 
apparatus;  tin;  tools,  hand,  precision,  port- 
able, power  driven:  torpedoes;  tractors — 
military;  trailers — 2-,  4-.  and  6-whecl,  as- 
sorted, bomb:  trainer — binaural,  stereoscopic, 
instrument  flying  and  landing  (ground); 
transformers,  electric;  trucks — motor  (all 
special  service  types) ;  tungsten,  gerro  tung- 
sten and  tungsten  ore." 

Vanadium  and  vanadium  alloys;  vehicles 
(service  types). 

Watches,  service  types;  welding  rod;  whet- 
lerite;  wire — service  types  (see  cables,  field 
(S.  C),  for  electrical  instruments. 

Zinc.= 

2  Zinc  is  subject  to  a  special  form  of  prior- 
ity control.  Producers  are  required  to  set 
aside  a  percentage  of  their  production  each 
month,  thus  creating  a  pool  out  of  which 
the  Priorities  Division  allocates  to  meet 
urgent  needs. 
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HOUSING . . . 

President  approves  90  percent  insurance 
in  13  more  areas  of  "acute  shortage" 


Following  a  recommendation  by  De- 
fense Housing  Coordinator  C.  P.  Palmer, 
President  Roosevelt  has  approved  the  ad- 
dition of  13  localities  to  the  list  of  defense 
areas  in  which  houses  for  defense  workers 
can  be  financed  under  Title  VI  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

The  act  provides  90  percent  mortgage 
insurance  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration in  localities  "in  which  the 
President  shall  find  that  an  acute  short- 
age of  housing  exists  or  impends  which 
would  impede  national  defense  activi- 
ties." The  housing  which  is  expected  to 
be  provided  through  this  legislation  Is 


intended  for  workers  in  the  $1,800  to 
$3,000  income  group. 

The  heretofore  approved  defense  area 
list  in  which  Title  VI  is  applicable  In- 
cludes 146  localities  in  41  States  and 
Territories.  The  following  are  the  newly 
approved  areas: 

Illinois — Rockford;  Indiana — Kings- 
bury-LaPorte ;  Louisiana — L  e  e  s  v  i  1 1  e- 
D  e  R  i  d  d  e  r;  Mississippi — J  a  c  k  s  o  n  , 
Meridian;  New  York — Greenport,  Long 
Island;  North  Carolina — Jacksonville; 
Ohio — Lorain-Elyria;  Pennsylvania — 
Monessen ;  Rhode  Island — N  e  w  p  o  r  t, 
Quonset  Point- Warwick;  Alaska — An- 
chorage, Sitka. 


Palmer   issues   Manual 
of  Operations 

Coordinator  Palmer  has  issued  a 
Manual  of  Operations  designed  to  be  a 
complete  statement  of  functions  and 
policy  of  the  Division  of  Defense  Housing 
Coordination. 

Sections  of  the  document  are  con- 
cerned with:  (1)  The  responsibility  of  the 
Defense  Housing  Coordinator,  (2)  prob- 
lems and  policies  of  the  defense  housing 
program,  (3)  procedures  of  the  Division 
of  Defense  Housing  Coordination,  (4) 
the  various  agencies  participating  in  the 
defense  housing  program,  (5)  organiza- 
tion of  the  Division  of  Defense  Housing 
Coordination. 

Included  are  two  charts:  One — "How 
Defense  Housing  is  Built" — shows  the 
manner  in  which  the  agencies  and  the 
Division  of  Defense  Housing  Coordina- 
tion function  together  and  the  legislation 
under  which  they  operate;  the  other 
chart  makes  clear  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  Division. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  manual,  Mr. 
Palmer  states: 

"This  manual  is  intended  to  formulate 
and  explain  the  current  nature  of  the 
defense  housing  job,  to  outline  the  por- 
tions of  that  job  which  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Division  of  Defense  Housing 
Coordination,  and  to  describe  the  opera- 
tions of  the  organization  in  detail.  The 
progress  of  the  work  and  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  to  meet  the  problems 
which  arise  continually  outrun  the  de- 
scriptions as  set  down  in  this  manual. 


It  is  therefore  necessary  constantly  to 
review  and  revise  the  contents  in  the 
light  of  changing  circumstances.  How- 
ever, the  basic  policy  of  the  defense 
housing  program  will  continue — no  de- 
fense activity  shall  be  retarded  because 
of  a  lack  of  housing." 

•    •    • 

Fair  rent  committee 
established  in  Newark 

Intensifying  the  effort  to  prevent  un- 
justified rent  increases  and  maintain 
rents  at  fair  levels  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  the 
Fair  Rent  Committee  appointed  by 
Mayor  Meyer  C.  EUenstein  held  its  or- 
ganization meeting  on  May  5.  The  com- 
mittee consists  of  two  representatives  of 
labor,  two  representatives  of  real  estate 
owners,  two  representatives  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  an  impartial  chairman, 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  suggested 
by  the  Consumer  Division,  OPACS. 

The  Fair  Rent  Committee  will  seek  to 
hold  rents  as  close  to  predefense  levels 
as  possible,  while  making  allowance  for 
bona  fide  additional  maintenance  and 
other  costs.  Tenants'  complaints  will  be 
filed  with  the  committee. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  complaints  and  data  gath- 
ered from  other  sources,  the  committee 
will  employ  negotiation  and  other  vol- 
untary measures  to  forestall  and  remedy 
unfair  increases.  Pair-rent  legislation 
is  at  present  under  consideration  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  Legislature. 


Homes  must  meet  needs  of 
defense  workers,  statement 
on  local  management  warns 

A  statement  of  policy  on  the  "Coordi- 
nation of  Local  Management  Programs" 
for  Government  defense  housing  projects 
was  issued  May  9  by  Coordinator 
Palmer. 

The  document  sets  forth  in  general 
outline  form:  (1)  The  responsibility  for 
management  of  defense  housing  projects; 
(2)  the  procedure  in  developing  pro- 
grams; (3)  tenant  selection  policies;  and 
(4)  application  procedures. 

Interested  in  availability 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Division 
is  primarily  interested  in  the  manage- 
ment programs  for  defense  housing 
projects  insofar  as  management  policies 
affect  the  availability  of  houses  for  de- 
fense workers.  Such  questions  as  changes 
in  the  originally  approved  rent  levels, 
high  vacancies,  abnormally  high  opera- 
tion expenses,  or  an  excessive  number  of 
local  complaints  would  require  the  Co- 
ordinator to  fulfill  the  responsibilities 
concerning  management  programs  dele- 
gated under  the  Executive  order  estab- 
lishing the  Division. 

Manual  is  sent 

In  submitting  the  document  to  the 
various  housing  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Palmer  stated: 

"This  outline  of  management  policy 
is  suggested  as  a  starting  point  toward 
a  solution  to  the  management  problems 
which  will  be  encountered  by  various 
Federal  and  local  agencies  in  their  exe- 
cution of  the  Government  defense  hous- 
ing program. 

"The  main  purpose  of  the  Division 
is  to  expedite  adequate  and  prompt  pro- 
duction where  needed  of  homes  for 
workers  and  their  families  in  defense  in- 
dustries and  the  enlisted  personnel. 
However,  it  is  essential  that  such  ac- 
commodations, when  provided,  meet  the 
need  for  which  they  were  intended.  To 
do  this,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  a  procedure  flexible 
enough  to  meet  varying  conditions. 

"The  enclosed  manual  sets  forth  a 
general  outline  of  how  this  objective  best 
can  be  obtained." 
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Funds  allocated  for  9^25  homes; 
contracts  awarded  for  4,403  in  week 


Allocations  were  made  for  construc- 
tion with  public  funds  of  9,825  defense 
homes  imder  the  coordinated  housing 
program  the  week  ended  May  3,  Co- 
ordinator Palmer  announced  May  9.  This 
raises  the  number  of  allocations  made  for 
the  2 -month  period  between  March  1 
and  May  3  to  over  15,000  units. 

Allocations  have  now  been  made  for 
87,260  family  dwelling  units,  of  which 
61,512  are  for  civilian  workers  and  25,748 
for  married  enlisted  personnel.  These 
units  are  located  In  144  localities  of  47 
States  and  Territories. 

5,000  units  for  Pittsburgh 

The  largest  allocation  made  was  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area  for  5,000  units. 
These  units,  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Federal  Works  Agency,  will  house  civil- 
ian workers  employed  In  the  iron  and 
steel  industries.  The  construction  of 
1,600  homes  for  civilian  workers  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  1,500  for  civilian 
workers  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  were  as- 
signed to  the  OfBce  of  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator.  Among  other  areas  to 
receive  new  allocations  were  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  900  for  civilian  workers,  with  con- 
struction assigned  to  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority,  and  600  for  enlisted 
personnel  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  with 
construction  asisgned  to  FWA. 

Construction  contracts  for  this  week 
were   among  the  largest   ever  awarded 


under  the  defense  housing  program  for 
any  single  week.  Construction  contracts 
for  4,403  units  were  awarded  in  widely 
diversified  areas,  from  the  east  to  the 
west  coast.  Total  contracts  awarded  to 
date  are  for  58,542.  Of  this  number, 
36,227  are  for  civilian  workers  and  22,315 
for  the  married  enlisted  personnel. 

The  United  States  Housing  Authority 
awarded  contracts  for  600  units  for  civil- 
ian workers  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
300  units  for  civilian  workers  at  Kearney- 
Harrison,  N.  J.  Among  the  other  con- 
tracts awarded  for  the  week  ended  May 
3  were  150  units  for  enlisted  personnel 
at  Fresno,  Calif.,  and  250  units  at  Wil- 
liamsport.  Pa.,  for  civilian  workers. 
These  are  to  be  constructed  by  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration. 

580  new  units  completed 

Completions  for  the  week  total  580 
units,  raising  the  number  for  the  2-month 
period  between  March  1  and  May  3  to 
over  7,000  units.  9,604  units  have  now 
been  completed  in  32  localities  of  18 
States  and  Territories.  Of  these,  3,869 
are  for  married  enlisted  personnel  and 
5,735  for  civilian  workers. 

Completions  were  reported  in  scattered 
areas  throughout  the  country  and  the 
island  possessions.  Among  these  were 
Honolulu  with  200  units;  Mare  Island, 
Calif.,  50;  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  50;  all  built 
by  the  Navy  for  enlisted  personnel. 
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Funds  allocated 

Contracts  awarded 

Completed 

Mays 

Apr.  26 

May  3 

Apr.  28 

Mays 

Apr.  26 

Number  of  states  and  Territories 

47 

144 

293 

87,260 

35,265 

16.001 

10,246 
25,748 
2,035 

2,035 

47 

141 

275 

77,435 

34,780 

16, 701 

10,  246 

26, 708 

2,035 

2,035 

45 

124 

209 

68,542 

17,523 

11,443 

7,261 

22,  315 

1,909 

1,909 

44 

119 

191 

64,139 

16,073 

10,503 

7,261 

20,302 

1,859 

1,859 

18 

32 

34 

9,604 

2,142 

1,859 

1,734 
3,869 

17 

Number  of  localities 

81 

Number  of  projects  

33 

Number  of  family  dwelling  units  (regular) 

9  024 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense 

industry __ 

Civilian    industrial   workers   in    Government 

2,106 
1,827 

Other  civilians,  employed  by  the  Army  and 
Navy,.                                          . 

1,683 

3,408 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense 

Civilian    industrial    workers    in    Qovernment 
plants                                         ..    . 

Number  of  units  for  single  persons 

6,991 

6,891 

4,973 

4,116 

PRIVATE  CONSTRUCTION  UNDER  FHA  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 


New  homes  started 

New  home  mortgages  selected  for  appraisal. 


Week  ended 
May  3 


4,634 
6,929 


Previous 
week 


700  to  confer  on 
nutrition  for  defense 

Federal  Security  Administrator  Paul 
V.  McNutt  announced  May  11  that  700 
leaders  in  the  fields  of  medicine  and 
public  health,  social  work,  nursing,  home 
economics  and  nutrition,  agriculture, 
education,  labor,  industry,  government, 
and  community  organization  have  been 
invited  to  attend  the  National  Nutrition 
Conference  for  Defense  which  President 
Roosevelt  has  called  in  Washington  May 
26,  27,  and  28. 

"The  purpose  of  this  conference,"  Mr. 
McNutt  said,  "are  to  report  on  the  pres- 
ent state  of  human  nutrition  in  the 
United  States  and  to  outline  the  effects 
of  inadequate  nutrition  on  the  health, 
efiaciency,  and  morale  of  our  people. 
The  conference  will  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  for  an  Immediate 
program  of  action." 

In  commenting  on  this  conference, 
Surg.  Gen.  Thomas  Parran  said: 

"Forty  percent  of  the  American  popula- 
tion are  not  properly  fed.  The  ill-health 
results  mean  a  slowing  down  of  indus- 
trial production,  a  danger  to  military 
strength,  and  a  lowering  of  the  morale 
of  millions. 

"America  must  speed  up  human  power 
as  well  as  mechanical  production.  Both 
England  and  Germany  have  learned  this 
lesson.  So  must  we.  I  hope  that  this 
conference  will  make  recommendations 
to  solve  nutrition  problems  at  national, 
State,  and  community  levels  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  defense  and  as  a  part  of  a 
continuing  national  health  and  welfare 
program." 

*    •    * 


WPA  to  help 
housing  registry 


4,668 
6,211 


Howard  O.  Hunter,  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  Work  Projects,  has  announced 
Presidential  approval  of  a  Nation-wide 
WPA  program  to  assist  in  setting  up  and 
operating  registries  of  vacant  family 
dwellings  and  rooms  in  defense  areas. 

The  program  will  operate  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Division  of  Defense 
Housing  Coordination. 

Mr.  Hunter  explained  that  the  WPA 
is  now  prepared  to  provide  clerical  help 
to  Homes  Registration  oflSces  when  com- 
munities request  such  aid. 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 

Rails  carry  600,000,000  pounds  of 
explosives  in  year  without  fatality 


Commissioner  Ralph  Budd,  Transpor- 
tation Division,  National  Defense  Advi- 
sory Commission,  called  attention  last 
week  to  the  safety  record  of  the  railroads 
in  carrying  explosives. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  1940  transported  without  fa- 
tality approximately  600,000,000  pounds 
of  high  explosives,  which  included  among 
other  things  dynamite,  black  and  smoke- 
less powder,  explosive  ammunition,  and 
blasting  caps,  the  Bureau  of  Explosives 
of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
has  announced. 

Only  three  minor  accidents  in  which 
one  person  was  injured  took  place  in  1940 
in  connection  with  the  transportation 
by  rail  of  explosives  in  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Explosives.  Two  of  the  accidents 
were  slight  explosions  resulting  from  the 
handling  of   toy  torpedoes.    The   third 


accident  was  due  to  a  fire  of  unknown 
origin  In  a  freight  house,  which  re- 
sulted In  the  explosion  of  1,000  blasting 
caps.  Five  hundred  pounds  of  dynamite, 
awaiting  removal  by  the  consignee,  were 
burned  but  did  not  explode. 

Gasoline  and  acids 

In  addition,  the  railroads  in  1940 
transported  great  quantities  of  other 
dangerous  articles  such  as  gasoline,  acids, 
and  corrosive  liquids,  inflammable  liq- 
uids, inflammable  solids,  poisonous  arti- 
cles, and  compressed  gases,  with  only  2 
fatalities  and  injury  to  74.  One  fatality 
resulted  from  the  explosion  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  when  a  freight  warehouse 
caught  fire.  The  other  fatality  resulted 
from  an  explosion  which  occurred  when 
an  empty  tank  car,  formerly  loaded  with 
crude  oil,  was  being  cleaned.  Only  8 
accidents,  all  without  fatalities,  involv- 
ing transportation  of  gasoline  were  re- 
ported in  1940,  the  best  record  for  years. 


IMMEDIATE  START  ORDERED  ON 
ROADS  TO  ARMY  CENTERS 

As  plans  are  being  developed  for  the 
most  intensive  peacetime  Army  maneu- 
vers ever  held,  an  immediate  start  has 
been  ordered  on  a  $2,616,049  program  of 
construction  of  access  roads  to  training 
areas  and  firing  centers.  Further  au- 
thorizations will  be  made  on  the  road 
program  in  the  future. 

The  immediate  start  was  ordered  so 
that  as  much  of  the  program  as  possible 
could  be  completed  before  the  summer 
maneuvers  get  under  way,  to  provide  a 
smooth  flow  of  traffic  with  the  minimum 
interference  to  civilian  travel. 

Stations  near  which  access  roads  will 
be  built  are: 

Camp  Edwards,  Mass.;  Pine  Camp, 
N.  Y.;  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.; 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.;  Fort  Eustis,  Va.;  Fort 
George  G.  Meade,  Md.;  Camp  Polk,  La.; 
Camp  Blanding,  Fla.;  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C; 
Camp  Davis,  S.  C;  Camp  Forrest,  Tenn.; 
Camp  Stewart,  Ga.;  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.; 
Fort  Knox,  Ky.;  Fort  Custer,  Mich.; 
Camp  McCoy,  Wis.;  Fort  Sheridan,  111.; 
Fort  Riley,  Kans.;  Camp  Robinson,  Ark.; 


Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.;  Fort  F.  E.  War- 
ren, Wyo.;  Camp  Wallace,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Camp  Bowie,  and  Camp  Wol- 
ters,  Tex.;  Camp  Roberts,  Camp  Callan, 
and  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.;  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash. 

•    •    • 

ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
URGES  COAL  STORAGE 

By  resolution  adopted  May  7,  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  urges  all  coal  users 
and  dealers  to  order  and  store  as  much 
coal  as  practicable  between  now  and  the 
first  of  October.  Full  cooperation  in 
this  respect  will  spread  the  load,  both 
as  to  mining  and  transportation,  over  a 
period  generally  slack  so  far  as  coal  pro- 
duction movement  is  concerned,  and 
operate  to  diminish  the  peak  demand 
experienced  In  October  and  November. 

The  railroads  can  be  particularly  help- 
ful in  this  campaign,  not  only  in  arrang- 
ing for  storage  of  company  fuel,  but  in 
having  their  freight  agents  and  solicitors 
carry  the  message  to  all  coal  receivers. 


43,680,000  carloads 
estimated  for  1942 

Commissioner  Budd  reports  that  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  has 
completed  and  sent  to  the  railroads  a 
study  of  the  probable  freight-car  load- 
ings for  1942  and  1943,  with  an  estimate 
of  the  additional  freight  cars  necessary 
to  handle  this  loading. 

For  1942  the  Association  estimates  a 
traffic  of  43,680,000  carloads,  requiring 
an  increase  in  ownership  of  freight  cars 
of  approximately  120,000. 

For  1943.  the  estimate  of  car  loadings 
is  48,048,000,  which  would  call  for  an- 
other increase  of  approximately  150,000 
cars  to  handle  the  traffic  of  that  year. 

•    •    • 

Carloadings  reach 
new  peak  for  1941 

The  resumption  of  bituminous  coal  pro- 
duction which  took  place  May  1,  resulted 
in  bringing  total  carloadings  for  the  week 
ended  May  3  up  to  a  new  peak  for  the 
year  1941  to  date.  Loadings  totaled 
794,301  as  compared  to  665,547  cars  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  week  in  1940,  or 
an  increase  of  19,3  percent.  Coal  load- 
ings, while  showing  a  decrease  of  24.3 
percent  under  the  1940  week,  increased 
53,000  cars  compared  to  the  week  ended 
April  26  to  reach  a  total  of  92,786. 

Miscellaneous  carloadings  totaled  358,- 
917  cars,  an  increase  of  31.7  percent  over 
the  corresponding  week  in  1940.  This 
was  also  an  increase  over  the  peak  of 
miscellaneous  loadings  experienced  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  October  1940,  and 
brings  this  classification  to  a  level  not 
attained  since  1930.    The  details  follow: 

CARLOADINGS,   WEEK    ENDED   MAY  3,  1941 


1941 

1940 

Percent 

in- 
crease 

Grain  and  grain  products. 

33,854 
12,835 
92,  786 
10,273 
42,  674 
79,271 
163,691 
358,  917 

33, 173 
13,071 
122.  544 
7,685 
31,  215 
35,  478 
149, 902 
272,  479 

2.1 
-1.8 

Coal                   - 

-24.3 

Coke         

33.7 

Forest  products     _  

36.7 

123.4 

Merchandise,  1.  c.  1 

9.2 
31.7 

Total 

794,  301 
12,970,065 

666,  647 
11,331,289 

19.3 

Cumulative  to  date,   18 

14.6 
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INTER-AMERICAN  COOPERATION  . . . 


Progress  toward  economic  defense  of 
Western  Hemisphere  outlined  by  Rockefeller 


If  each  person  in  the  United  States 
drank  an  extra  cup  of  coffee  daily,  the 
foreign  exchange  problem  of  the  14 
coffee-producing  countries  to  the  south 
would  be  greatly  alleviated,  according  to 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of 
Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  be- 
tween the  American  Republics.  This 
suggestion,  and  others,  in  addition  to  a 
general  review  of  concrete  steps  already 
taken  toward  economic  solidarity  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  were  outlined  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller  to  the  Economic  Club  of 
Chicago,  May  7.  Excerpts  from  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  address  follow: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing with  you  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  on  the  inter-American  eco- 
nomic front  and  its  relation  to  national 
defense.  But  before  discussing  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  national  defense  ef- 
fort, I  should  like  to  state  my  personal 
views  of  the  whole  defense  program. 

The  American  people  have  declared 
their  determination  to  produce  such  arms 
as  are  necessary  to  defeat  the  forces  that 
threaten  the  freedoms  on  which  the 
American  way  of  life  is  based.  The 
American  people  have  approved  of  legis- 
lation that  would  make  available  these 
■  essential  materials  to  the  democracies 
which  are  fighting  this  battle  on  the  front 
lines.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that, 
after  thus  declaring  our  position,  we 
should  now  hesitate  in  this  critical  time 
to  deliver  the  materials  we  are  producing. 

To  get  these  goods  produced  and 
delivered  is  our  job  today.  We  must,  we 
can,  and  we  will  see  that  these  goods 
reach  the  armies  of  the  democracies. 
Fearlessly,  unhesitatingly,  with  no  doubt 
or  uncertainty  in  our  mind,  we  must 
unite  in  support  of  any  and  all  measures 
that  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  these 
purposes. 

Inter-American  picture 

And  now — let  us  look  at  the  inter- 
American  picture: 

As  individuals  we  have  not  given  much 
thought  to  economic  problems  of  the 
other  Americas — perhaps  because  we  had 
plenty  of  problems  to  solve  closer  home. 

But  the  economist  sees  in  Central  and 
South  American  countries  a  market  for 
some  800  million   dollars  of  our  goods 


annually,  and  a  source  of  supply  for  a 
similar  quantity  of  goods,  many  of  which 
are  vital  to  our  defense  program.  He 
sees  in  these  countries  an  area  where  the 
United  States  has  invested  some  4  billion 
dollars,  which  earn  around  175  million 
dollars  annually.  He  sees  an  area  where 
our  travelers  spend  100  million  dollars 
or  more  each  year  and  whose  travelers 
leave  some  25  million  dollars  with  us. 
He  sees  a  region  whose  physical  and 
human  resources  promise  a  large  expan- 
sion in  economic  productivity. 

Cannot  afford  to  be  lax 

From  this  impressive  over-all  picture 
the  economist  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  we  cannot,  as  individuals,  afford 
to  be  so  lax  in  our  interest.  If  we  each 
drank  another  cup  of  coffee  daily,  he 
says,  the  foreign  exchange  problem  of 
the  14  coffee-producing  countries  would 
be  greatly  alleviated.  If  we  opened  oUr 
eyes  to  the  attractions  of  travel  in  this 
Hemisphere,  we  would  find  ample  place 
for  the  expenditures  of  100  to  200  million 
dollars  which  we  had  normally  devoted 
to  European  travel,  and  in  so  doing  we 
would  be  contributing  to  the  mutual  un- 
derstanding which  is  the  goal  of  the 
Americas. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  compelled  us 
to  reconsider  the  whole  area  of  inter- 
American  economic  relationships. 

The  logic  of  our  approach  is  simple. 
(1)  Vulnerability  on  the  economic  front 
menaces  our  security  as  greatly  as  vul- 
nerability on  the  military  front.  (2) 
The  good  neighbor  is  an  economically 
strong  neighbor.  To  the  extent  that  any 
link  in  the  hemisphere  front  is  weak  and 
inadequate,  there  is  a  flaw  in  our  na- 
tional defense.  (3)  We  should  therefore 
direct  our  efforts  toward  finding  means  to 
strengthen  our  neighbors  in  their  resist- 
ance against  forces  that  thrive  on  eco- 
nomic weakness. 

When  the  war  broke  out.  Central  and 
South  American  countries  were  produc- 
ing about  5  billion  dollars  of  goods  an- 
nually. These  countries  were  exporting 
more  than  one-third  of  their  total  pro- 
duction, and  to  Continental  Europe  was 
going  about  1  out  every  10  dollars'  worth 
of  goods  produced — some  500  to  600  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  economic  effort  of  our  neighbors 


to  the  south  was  concentrated  in  a 
small  number  of  products:  The  four  C's 
alone  (coffee,  corn,  cotton,  copper)  ac- 
counted for  more  than  15  percent  of 
total  production,  and  with  petroleum  and 
wool,  the  leading  half  dozen  commodities 
reached  one-fourth  of  total  production. 

Exposed  to  war  pressures  of  Europe 

Thus  poised  on  an  economic  base  suf- 
ficiently precarious  even  under  normal 
conditions,  the  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican Republics  suddenly  found  themselves 
exposed  to  the  terrific  pressure  of  the 
war  in  Europe. 

Many  markets  lost 

As  the  German  army  marched,  market 
after  market  was  closed  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Germany  was  a  200  million  dollar 
market,  Poland  10  million  dollar,  Den- 
mark 14  miUion  dollar,  Norway  8  millioa 
dollar,  Netherlands  57  million  dollar,  Bel- 
gium and  Luxembourg  80  million  dollar, 
Italy  30  million  dollar,  and  France  75 
million  dollar.  The  terrific  impact  of 
this  series  of  blows  on  the  foreign  ex- 
change position  of  the  individual  Amer- 
ican republics,  on  their  capacity  to  pur- 
chase, on  their  public  revenues  deriving 
so  largely  from  customs  duties,  you  can 
readily  appreciate.  The  accumulation 
of  unsalable  surpluses,  with  the  accom- 
panying slump  in  purchasing  power  of 
groups  producing  for  export,  threatened 
to  envelop  the  industries  which  produced 
largely  for  the  home  market.  The  situa- 
tion was  extremely  critical. 

The  initial  adjustments  indicated  by 
such  a  situation  were  clear — gear  more 
intimately  to  hemisphere  markets,  de- 
velop greater  self-sufficiency  at  home  and 
diversify  production  for  export,  reduce 
imports  to  approximate  more  closely  ca- 
pacity to  pay. 

It  was  equally  clear,  however,  that  such 
adjustments  could  not  be  effected  imme- 
diately. 

Thus,  while  our  neighbors  marshalled 
their  resources  towards  an  appraisal 
of  the  best  means  of  adjustment,  the 
United  States  stepped  in  with  financial 
assistance.  Around  125  million  dollars 
in  credits  was  made  available  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  some  10  countries 
to  ease  the  exchange  situation,  and  the 
Treasury  entered  into  a  Stabilization 
Fund  operation  to  the  extent  of  50  million 
dollars. 

Meanwhile,  the  tremendous  purchasing 
power  of  the  United  States  market,  now 
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bolstered  by  growing  defense  require- 
ments for  strategic  and  critical  materials, 
has  been  brought  into  play.  In  1940 
we  increased  our  purchases  from  Central 
and  South  America  by  170  million  dol- 
lars, compared  with  1938,  and  our  pur- 
chases are  currently  running  about  40 
percent  higher  than  in  1940.  Our  busi- 
nessmen have  turned  south  to  locate  new 
sources  of  goods  that  were  previously  ob- 
tained in  Europe. 

Our  exports  to  these  markets  have  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  billion 
dollars  annually  compared  with  1938. 

Bntain  continues  purchases 

Another  element  that  contributed  to 
the  maintenance  of  economic  stability 
was  the  capacity  of  the  British  to  keep 
ships  moving  to  and  from  Latin  America. 

Still  another  element  in  the  situation 
has  been  the  problem  of  the  great 
staples — coffee,  corn,  cacao,  cotton, 
wheat,  and  sugar.  In  this  field,  the 
American  Republics  have  paved  the  way 
for  sincere  mutually  considerate  action 
by    reaching    an    agreement   on    coffee. 

I  should  like  to  outline  briefly  some 
of  the  machinery  that  has  been  set  up 
to  implement  the  inter-American  pro- 
gram. As  a  result  of  the  Panama  con- 
ference the  Inter-American  Financial 
and  Economic  Advisory  Committee  was 
set  up.  This  committee,  on  which  all 
the  republics  are  represented,  created  the 
Inter-American  Development  Commis- 
sion to  stimulate  trade  among  the  re- 
publics, encourage  the  development  of 
complementary  industries,  and  promote 
the  import  of  noncompetitive  products 
into  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  Inter-American  Bank, 
the  convention  for  which  was  signed  by 
the  United  States  and  eight  other  Ameri- 
can republics,  will  effectively  complement 
the  already  existing  machinery  available 
for  inter-American  financial  problems. 

A  Merchandizing  Advisory  Service  has 
been  established  to  promote  the  sale  of 
new  products  in  this  country. 

In  the  area  of  the  more  immediate 
defense  effort,  the  Government  has  rec- 
ognized the  necessity  of  making  essential 
goods  available  to  the  other  American 
republics.  An  Inter-American  Shipping 
Committee  was  appointed  some  time  ago 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  problem 
of  ships  for  inter-American  trade,  and 
the  Maritime  Commission,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Admiral  Land,  and  other 
agencies  directly  concerned  have  been 
doing  everything  possible  to  maximize 
the  effectiveness  of  the  tonnage  available 
to  this  service  and  to  assure  bottoms  for 
the  essential  flow  of  commodities  north 
and  south. 


State  of  Mississippi  adopts 
6-point  plan  to  aid  defense 


A  civilian  defense  organization  through 
which  activities  of  official  agencies  and 
private  groups  are  coordinated  for  de- 
fense was  launched  by  Governor  Paul 
Johnson  of  Mississippi  on  April  29  at 
a  meeting  in  Jackson.  Present  were  the 
45  members  of  Mississippi's  new  Advisory 
Civilian  Defense  Council,  the  heads  of 
State  departments,  L.  L.  Gravely  of  the 
Division  of  State  and  Local  Cooperation, 
and  other  Federal  officials. 

In  his  opening  address,  Governor 
Johnson  pointed  out  that  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  advisory  council  to 
devise  means  by  which  Mississippi  may 
best  be  used  in  a  coordinated  civilian 
defense  program.  "The  people  look  to 
the  council  for  leadership,"  the  Gover- 
nor said.  "They  don't  ask  for  an  easy 
task — just  to  know  what  to  do." 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  assembly  is 
to  be  carried  out  through  six  divisions: 
Civil  protection;  agriculture;  health, 
welfare,  and  consumer  interest;  housing 
and  public  works;  human  resources  and 
Skills;  and  public  utilities,  industrial  re- 
sources and  production.  Prior  to  sub- 
mission of  this  plan  to  the  council,  it  had 
been  developed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Defense  Council. 
Col.  Lea  B.  Robinson  of  Centerville,  who 
is  council  chairman,  is  to  appoint  at 
once  chairmen  for  each  of  the  six  divi- 
sions of  the  program. 

Work  is  beginning  immediately  on  in- 
ventories of  the  State's  agricultural  and 
industrial  resources  and  on  other  aspects 
of  the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  Governor  and  Colo- 
nel Robinson,  others  who  spoke  at  the 
recent  conference  were  Maj.  G.  R.  Wil- 
liams, civilian  defense  liaison  officer  of  the 
Fourth  Corps  Area  headquarters  in  At- 
lanta; Adj.  Gen.  'Thomas  J.  Grayson, 
head  of  the  State  military  department; 
Heber  Ladner,  assistant  defense  council 
coordinator;  Maj.  W.  E.  Holcomb,  public 
relations  officer;  and  four  Negroes,  in- 
cluding Jacob  Reddix,  head  of  the  Jack- 
son negro-training  institute;  and  Percy 
Green,  newspaper  editor. 

Funds  are  to  be  made  available  from 
the  emergency  fund  set  aside  for  the 
National  Guard. 

Coordinated  agencies 

Agencies  coordinated  under  the  six 
divisions  of  the  council  are  as  follows: 

Civil  protection. — Motor  Vehicles  Com- 
mission, Highway  patrol,  Highway  De- 


partment, Veterans'  organizations,  local 
law  enforcement  officers.  Boy  Scouts,  Red 
Cross,  State  Association  of  Firemen,  local 
fire  departments,  and  Federal  agencies. 

Agriculture. — State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  State  College  and  Extension 
Department,  Livestock  Sanitary  Board, 
Seafood  Commission,  Forestry  Commis- 
sion, and  Federal  agencies. 

Health,  welfare,  and  consumer  inter- 
est.— Health  Department,  Welfare  De- 
partment, Education  Department,  wom- 
en's organizations  (federated) ,  State 
Medical  Association,  State  Social  Confer- 
ence, State  Hospital  Commission,  State 
Eleemosynary  Commission,  State  chemist 
and  laboratory,  and  Federal  agencies. 

Housing  and  public  works. — Board  of 
Architects,  Highway  Department,  State 
Banking  Department,  State  Bankers'  As- 
sociation, Board  of  Engineers,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Human  resources  and  skills. — ^Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Commission,  la- 
bor organizations,  vocational  education, 
vocational  training.  Education  Depart- 
'ment,  Vital  Statistics  Division  of  State 
Board  of  Health,  civic  organizations,  re- 
ligious organizations,  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, and  Federal  agencies. 

Public  utilities,  industrial  resources  and 
production. — State  agencies;  power,  light, 
and  gas  companies;  railroad  companies; 
freight  bus  lines;  Associated  Industries  of 
Mississippi;  Mississippi  Projects  Council; 
Manufacturers'  Association;  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies;  chambers  of 
commerce;  labor  organizations;  radio; 
food,  marketing  and  preservation;  tex- 
tile industries;  lumber  manufacturers; 
and  Federal  agencies. 

•    •    • 

AIR  CORPS  TO  LEARN  SPANISH 

A  WPA  project  to  teach  Spanish  to 
officers  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  both  as  a 
utilitarian  measure  and  as  a  gesture  of 
Latin-American  good  will,  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President  and  will  get 
under  way  shortly  at  all  Army  air  bases 
in  continental  United  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Hawaii. 

Maj.  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  Chief  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  says: 

"Air  Corps  officers  will,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  group  be  making  con- 
tacts and  developing  these  relations  in 
Latin  America." 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  COOPERATION  . . . 


U.  S.  mayors  fly  to  Ottawa  meeting; 
Canadfans  accept  invitation  to  Santiago 


Mayors  and  other  municipal  ofiBcials 
from  the  United  States  flew  to  Ottawa 
recently  for  the  fourth  annual  conference 
of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Mayors 
and  Municipalities.  The  conference  was 
held  April  22-24. 

The  delegates  were  welcomed  by  J. 
Pierrepont  Moffat,  United  States  Minis- 
ter to  the  Dominion,  and  John  Farr  Sim- 
mons, counselor  in  the  United  States  Le- 
gation at  Ottawa,  together  with  Mayor 
Stanley  Lewis  and  members  of  the  Board 
of  Control  and  the  Ottawa  City  Council. 
More  than  one  hundred  mayors  of  Ca- 
nadian municipalities  were  also  at  the 
airport. 

Mayors  attending 

Mayors  from  the  United  States  who 
attended  the  conference  v/ere:  Fiorello 
H.  LaGuardia,  New  York  City;  I.  N.  Mc- 
Crary,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Maurice  J. 
Tobin,  Boston,  Mass.;  John  Gage,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  John  J.  Burns,  Burlington,  Vt.; 
Dr.  Damase  Caron,  Manchester,  N.  H.; 
W.  H.  Dress,  EvansviUe,  Ind.;  Ben  E. 
Douglas,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  John  J.  Mc- 
Donough,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Joseph  D. 
Scholtz,  Louisville,  Ky.;  also  present 
were  Daniel  W.  Hoan,  associate  director. 
Division  of  State  and  Local  Cooperation 
and  formerly  mayor  of  Milwaukee;  and 
Paul  V.  Betters,  Executive  Director  of  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Problems  discussed 

Subjects  on  the  program  of  the  con- 
ference included  wartime  housing,  unem- 
ployment and  direct  relief,  air-raid  pre- 
cautions and  civilian  defense,  municipal- 
ities, and  the  war  effort,  and  general 
discussion  of  municipal  problems. 

Speakers  included  Malcolm  Mac- 
Donald,  High  Commissioner  to  Canada 
for  the  United  Kingdom;  the  Earl  of 
Athlone,  Governor  General  of  Canada; 
Mayor  LaGuardia,  who  is  president  of  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors;  and 
Mr.  Hoan.  Addresses  at  some  of  the  ses- 
S'ons  were  broadcast  to  the  United  States 


£\nd    Canada    and    by    short    wave    to 
England. 

Mr.  Hoan  spoke  on  the  inter-American 
Congress  of  Municipalities.  This  organ- 
ization held  its  first  Congress  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  in  NoveEiber  1938,  as  the  first  Pan- 
American  Congress  of  Municipalities. 
Since  that  cime,  national  leagues  of 
municipalities  or  commissions  to  organ- 
ize such  leagues  have  been  established  in 
all  but  three  of  the  21  Pan  American 
Repufflics.  Municipal  officials  in  the 
United  States  participated  in  the  work 
first  through  the  American  Municipal 
Association  and  then  through  the  Amer- 


ican  Committee   for   the   International 
Union  of  Local  Authorities. 

Canadians  accept 

Following  the  first  congress,  Mr.  Hoan 
was  designated  to  notify  the  delegates  to- 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Mayors  and 
Municipalities  Conference  of  the  desire  of 
the  Congress  to  include  the  Canadian 
cities,  and  to  invite  them  to  attend  the 
stcond  Congress  which  will  be  held  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  September  15-21. 

At  the  recent  meeting  in  Ottawa,  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Mayors  and  Mu- 
nicipalities resolved  that  the  Federation 
endorse  the  forthcoming  congress  and 
that  it  endeavor  to  arrange  for  represen- 
tation thereat  of  a  small  delegation  of 
Canadian  municipal  representatives. 


Pennsylvania  defense  council 
holds  mobilization  conference 


With  1,800  representatives  of  govern- 
mental, fraternal,  and  civic  groups  par- 
ticipating, the  Pennsylvania  Council  of 
Defense  held  its  "Mobilization  Confer- 
ence" in  Harrisburg  on  May  7. 

The  conference  was  called  by  Gov.  Ar- 
thur H.  James,  ex-officio  chairman  of 
the  State  defense  council. 

The  Division  of  State  and  Local  Co- 
operation was  represented  by  its  Assist- 
ant Director,  Benjamin  W.  Thoron,  and 
the  chief  of  the  field  staff,  Allen  Moore. 
Following  an  address  by  the  Governor, 
there  were  speeches  by  Paul  V.  McNutt, 
Federal  coordinator  for  Health,  Welfare 
and  Related  Defense  Activities,  and  Dr. 
Arnaud  C.  Marts,  director  of  the  State 
defense  council.  Dr.  Marts  declared  it 
is  urgent  that  municipalities  set  up  local 
defense  councils  immediately  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  State  agency.  These  local 
councils  will  be  coordinated  by  the  11- 
member  State  council. 

Groups'  cooperation  pledged 

Lt.  Gov.  Samuel  S.  Lewis  then  called 
upon  representatives  of  various  cities,  of 
industrial,  labor,  civic,  and  other  groups. 
Each  pledged  full  cooperation  in  the 
State's  preparedness  effort. 

Governor  James  closed  the  conference 
with  a  call  for  "mobilization  In  the  hearts 


and  minds  of  the  people — mobilization 
for  a  cause  that  is  worth  fighting  for. 
We  speak  of  the  United  States  as  the 
arsenal  of  democracy,"  Governor  James 
said.  "Let  us  make  industrial  Pennsyl- 
vania the  arsenal  of  America." 

Each  participant  in  the  conference 
was  given  a  series  of  bulletins  on  the  or- 
ganization and  program  of  the  State 
defense  council.  One,  entitled  "Civil 
Defense,"  indicates  12  ways  in  which  pri- 
vate citizens  can  help  defend  America. 

Manual  for  local  organization 

Another  is  a  manual  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  local  defense  councils.  "What 
the  Women  of  Pennsylvania  Can  Do  in 
the  Defense  Program"  is  outlined  in  a 
bulletin  prepared  by  the  woman  member 
of  the  State  defense  council,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam J.  Clothier.  Emphasis  is  laid  on 
volunteer  defense  activities  in  established 
community  services  and  in  defense  serv- 
ices created  by  the  present  emergency. 
Possible  defense  training  courses  for 
women  are  listed. 

Other  bulletins  are  on  "Industrial  Pre- 
paredness," "Agriculture  and  Defense," 
and  "Volunteer  Aircraft  Spotters."  The 
last-mentioned  bulletin  outlines  for  citi- 
zens of  the  State  the  plan  announced  on 
a  national  scale  by  the  Division  of  State 
and  Local  Cooperation. 
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Commitments  for  factory  expansions 
total  more  than  $3,000,000,( 


The  Government  had  committed  itself 
by  March  30  to  pay  for  $1,915,000,000  of 
new  factory  facilities  in  building  an  "ar- 
senal of  democracy,"  the  OfBce  of  Pro- 
duction Management  announced  May  13. 
The  money  is  being  used  to  construct 
plants  and  machinery  to  turn  out  air- 
planes, guns,  tanks,  machine  tools,  and 
other  defense  equipment. 

Private  industry 

The  commitments  of  private  industry 
to  build  such  facilities  for  which  Certifi- 
cates of  Necessity  had  been  issued  or 
were  pending  on  March  15  totaled  $977,- 
000,000.  This  figure,  however,  does  not 
take  into  account  funds  spent  by  pri- 
vate industry  for  defense  plants  for 
which  Certificates  of  Necessity  were  not 
requested  although  the  amount  is  not 
believed  to  be  large.  Nor  does  It  include 
the  billions  in  established  industrial  fa- 
cilities now  busy  on  defense  orders. 

All  commitments  of  the  Government, 
plus  private  financing  under  Certificates 
of  Necessity,  total  $2,892,000,000.  If  to 
this  are  added  British  commitments  for 
plant  facilities  in  the  United  States 
amounting  to  $191,000,000,  the  total 
reaches  $3,083,000,000. 

Government  financing 

Omitting  letters  of  intent,  the  compil- 
ation shows  that  86  percent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment commitments  for  defense 
plants,  or  $1,412,000,000,  is  being  spent 


directly  upon  Government-owned  plants, 
while  14  percent  of  Government  commit- 
ments, or  $223,000,000,  covers  plant  fa- 
cUity  contracts. 

Under  plant  facility  contract  financing, 
the  private  company  erecting  the  defense 
plant  or  acquiring  machinery  receives 
from  the  Government  the  cost  of  the 
hew  facilities  in  60  equal  monthly  in- 
stallments. With  this  contract  assuring 
payment,  the  contractor  is  able  to  finance 
the  erection  of  the  plant  by  private  bor- 
rowing. At  the  end  of  the  5-year  period, 
title  to  the  facilities  passes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, unless  the  contractor  exercises 
an  option  to  purchase. 

Average  cost  $5,786,000 

The  number  of  Government-financed 
plants  as  of  March  31  was  331,  and  the 
average  cost  was  $5,786,000.    The  number 

PAMPHLET  ON  OEM  AVAILABLE 
TO  PUBLIC 

The  pamphlet  "OfBce  for  Emergency 
Management — Functions  and  Adminis- 
tration" is  now  available  in  quantity. 
The  price  is  10  cents  a  copy  with  a  dis- 
count of  25  percent  allowed  on  lots  of  100 
or  more.  Requests  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  must  be  accom- 
panied by  remittance. 


of  privately  financed  plants  was  904,  and 
the  average  cost  $729,000. 

The  following  table  shows  as  of  March 
31  the  Government  departments  by  which 
commitments  have  been  made,  value  of 
commitments  under  letters  of  intent,  the 
estimated  cost  of  privately  financed  fa- 
cilities and  British  commitments: 


DEFENSE  INDUSTRIAL  FACILITIES 

Commitments  of  $25,000  and  over  by  Federal 
Agency  and  privately  financed  through 
March  31,  1941 

Government-  Plant  facility 
Commitment  by :       financed  contracts 

War     Depart- 
ment     $625,352,958     $68,710,764 

Navy   Depart- 
ment         399,760,682       89,448,606 

Defense     Plant 

Corporation.,  i  386,  529, 153       

Keconstructlon 
Finance   Cor- 
poration (au- 
t  h  o  r  1  z  e  d     ' 
loans)    31,526,390 

Maritime  Com- 

missioii 33,374,500 

Total...   1,411,642,793     223,060,360 

Total     contract     com- 
mitments and  loans..  $1,  634,  703,  053 
Letters  of  intent 280,  573,  785 

Total  Govern- 
ment commit-  Percent 
ments 1,915,276,838     66.2 

Privately  financed  fa- 
cilities under  certifi- 
cates of  necessity,  as 
of  March  15,  "l941 
(estimated  cost) 977,000,000     33.8 

Total  commit- 
ments— G  o  V- 
ernment  and 

private 2,892,276,838  100.0 

British  commitments..        191,  000,  000 

Grand  total 3,083,276,838 

1  Includes  direct  obligations  of  the  War 
Department  totaling  $97,629,774  and  of  the 
Navy,  totaling  $10,756,800. 
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Labor-employer  disputes  and  their  re- 
lation to  national  defense  again  were  in 
the  spotlight  last  week  as  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board  worked  night 
and  day  to  avert  threatened  strikes. 

The  Board  scored  its  greatest  victory 
when  General  Motors  accepted  its  rec- 
ommendation for  a  wage  increase  of  10 
cents  an  hour,  and  the  United  Auto 
Workers'  Union  (CIO)  called  off  a 
threatened  strike. 

Vice  Chairman  William  H.  Davis  per- 
suaded Southern  Appalachian  soft-coal 
operators  and  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Union  to  keep  the  mines  running  at  least 
until  Friday  for  further  negotiations. 

Six  disputes  settled  in  40  hours 

The  Mediation  Board  calculated  that 
628,833  men  have  returned  to  work  on  de- 
fense jobs  since  March  27,  either  because 
of  agreement  or  strike  postponements,  as 
a  result  of  its  intercessions.  Six  disputes 
were  settled  within  40  hours  at  the  week- 
end. 

As  the  OfBce  of  Production  Manage- 
ment spurred  industry  to  greater  produc- 
tion. Director  General  William  S. 
Knudsen,  in  an  address  at  Chicago, 
urged  manufacturer,  executive,  and 
workman  to  get  behind  the  defense 
program. 

"We  must  have  the  strongest  Navy,  the 
strongest  Army,  and  the  strongest  Air 
Force  this  world  has  even  seen,"  he  said, 
"not  for  aggression,  not  for  conquest,  but 
for  the  defense  of  our  shores,  and  we 
must  accomplish  this  in  shorter  time 
than  it  was  ever  done  before." 

OPM  Deputy  Production  Director  W. 
L.  Batt,  in  a  radio  speech,  said  the  pub- 
lic should  not  be  satisfied  with  defense 
progress  because  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments and  OPM  officials  are  not. 


"I  do  not  want  a  single  man  or  woman 
to  feel  that  we  are  right  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  the  arsenal  of  democracy,"  he 
said  *  *  *  "We  have  been  operating 
on  a  butter  and  ice  cream  and  matinee 
movie  philosophy.  *  *  »  we  cannot 
produce  the  vast  quantities  of  fighting 
equipment  which  must  be  produced  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  our  standard 
of  living  In  terms  of  automobiles  and 
electric  conveniences  and  leisure  hours." 

Hillman  hails  cooperation 

OPM  Associate  Director  Sidney  Hill- 
man  in  Chicago  hailed  the  cooperation 
of  industry,  labor,  and  Government  and 
predicted  that  this  mobilization  of  man- 
power for  defense  will  outdo  anything 
"ever  conceived  through  force  in  totali- 
tarian countries." 

The  Priorities  Division,  meanwhile,  was 
seeking  to  expedite  defense  production 
through  prompt  and  adequate  provision 
of  raw  materials. 

A  formal  allocation  for  the  distribution 
of  nickel  was  announced  a  few  days  after 
the  creation  of  a  joint  committee  of 
American  and  Canadian  representatives 
for  the  exchange  of  vital  information  on 
supplies  of  strategic  materials.  During 
May  about  15,500,000  pounds  of  nickel, 
most  of  it  from  Canada,  will  be  available 
for  United  States  industry.  This  is  the 
largest  amount  ever  on  hand  in  1  month 
for  industrial  uses. 

Priorities  Director  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 
established  a  new  priorities  plan  govern- 
ing defense  supplies  in  another  move  to 
aid  production. 

The  OPM  disclosed  that  Goveriunent 
commitments  for  new  defense  industry 
construction  and  equipment  on  March 
30  totaled  $1,915,000,000.  Private  invest- 
ments as  represented  by  Certificates  of 
Necessity  issued  or  pending  March  15 


amounted  to  $877,000,000.    British  com- 
mitments added  another  $191,000,000. 

To  organize  aircraft  spotters 

State  and  local  defense  councils  were 
advised  by  Director  Prank  Bane  of  the 
Division  of  State  and  Local  Cooperation 
to  begin  organizing  civilian  volunteers 
now  to  be  ready  for  aircraft  spotting 
service  by  June  15  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coastal  areas. 

Administrator  Leon  Henderson,  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civil- 
ian Supply,  announced  that  price  ceil- 
ings would  be  imposed  on  combed  cotton 
yarn  within  a  few  days  and  announced 
that  kraft  paper  makers  had  adopted  a 
policy  of  not  increasing  prices  this  year. 

President  Roosevelt  approved  the  addi- 
tion of  13  localities  to  the  list  of  defense 
areas  in  which  houses  for  defense  work- 
ers can  be  financed  under  the  National 
Housing  Act  for  workers  in  the  $1,800 
to  $3,000  income  group. 

•    •    • 

OEM  to  broadcast  report  of 
year's  progress  in  defense 

In  connection  with  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  defense  program.  May  29,  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management  will 
broadcast  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  report  of  the  year's  progress. 
The  program  will  be  heard  on  the  Blue 
Network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  from  9:30  to  10:30  p.  m.  The  very 
latest  statistics  on  labor,  raw  materials, 
machine  tools,  ships,  guns,  tanks,  and 
planes  will  be  given.  There  will  be  dram- 
atizations of  how  far  we  have  gone  in 
building  our  defenses. 

To  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  latest 
production  figures,  the  audience  will  be 
taken  to  six  arsenals  of  democracy — a 
labor  training  school  in  Denver,  a  steel 
plant  in  Pittsburgh,  a  machine  tool  fac- 
tory in  Cleveland,  a  machine  gun  plant  in 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  a  shipbuilding  yard  in 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  an  airplane  factory  in 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
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Knudsen  tells  what  it  is  to  be  an 
American,  asks  sacrifices  for  freedom 


Freedom  is  a  part  of  our  flesh  and 
blood  and  we  must  all  put  our  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  to  preserve  it,  Director  Gen- 
eral William  S.  Knudsen,  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  declared  on  "I'm 
an  American"  Day,  May  18.  His  speech, 
which  was  delivered  at  Soldier's  Field  In 
Chicago,  follows  in  part: 

This  is  "I'm  an  American"  Day  and  our 
President  has  asked  us  to  get  together 
and  a£Brm  our  allegiance  to  our  flag  and 
our  country.  How  beautiful  and  peace- 
ful it  is  in  contrast  to  what  we  read  about 
Europe,  war  torn  and  suffering,  with  the 
standard  of  living  being  lowered  with 
every  day  that  goes  by.  How  beautiful 
is  our  country,  so  free  and  democratic — 
where  discipline  by  consent  takes  the 
place  of  discipline  by  force — where  love 
of  country  takes  the  place  of  fear  of  dic- 
tators, and  where  everyone  has  an  equal 
opportunity  of  striving  to  better  himself 
and  his  family. 

The  success  of  America  is  the  success 
of  the  individual.  My  own  gratitude  to- 
ward the  country  that  accepted  me  as  an 
immigrant,  with  no  questions  asked,  is 
unbounded.  I  well  remember  the  day 
some  41  years  ago  when  I  landed  in  Cas- 
tle Garden,  young  and  green.  There 
were  500  of  us  on  the  ship.  We  were 
crowded  against  the  rails  as  we  came  into 
the  harbor  of  New  York — 500  of  us  who 
had  come  from  northern  Europe.  I 
don't  know  what  became  of  the  499 
others,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
of  them  did  well  over  here  and  I'm  will- 
ing to  wager  that  none  of  them  starved. 

Freedom  and  opportunity 

All  of  us  left  friends  we  loved — parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters;  homes  we  loved, 
lands  we  loved — our  native  lands.  We 
did  not  know  that  we  would  ever  see 
them  again.  We  came  away  from  them 
only  because  there  was  something  In  our 
souls  that  would  not  let  us  stay.  Most 
of  us  were  young  then  and  so  we  called 
that  "something"  by  many  names.  We 
called  it  wider  horizons.  We  called  it  a 
chance  for  a  job,  a  farm,  a  business. 
Deep  down,  though,  we  knew  it  was  some- 
thing finer,  bigger,  higher  than  any  of 
these  names.  We  knew  it  for  what  it 
was — freedom  and  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

My  first  impression  after  landing  was 
that  of  being  surrounded  by  a  tremendous 
energy    displayed    In    every    direction. 


"Hurry  up"  were  almost  the  first  words 
I  heard  and  I  couldn't  help  but  fall  in 
step  and  try  to  keep  up  with  the  proces- 
sion. The  tremendous  activity  which 
was  going  on  all  around  me  had  the 
effect  of  stimulants.  I  caught  the  urge. 
I  wanted  to  work  and  to  be  a  part  of  this 
tremendous  human  machine  running  at 
top  speed. 

The  race  for  accomplishment 

When  I  got  into  the  shops  this  was 
still  more  apparent.  I  worked  first  as  a 
riveter  in  a  New  York  shipyard  and  then 
I  got  a  job  as  a  boilermaker  in  a  rail- 
road shop.  My  third  place  was  in  a  Buf- 
falo factory.  I  worked  with  my  hands — 
I  gave  the  best  skill  I  had  to  my  work 
and  by  giving  it  to  my  work  I  gave  it 
to  America.  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
pay  my  country  the  debt  of  gratitude  I 
owe  for  what  she  has  done  for  me,  but 
I  have  tried  to  repay  her  by  my  work. 
As  I  mentioned,  in  the  shops  the  energy 
was  still  more  apparent.  Everybody  was 
arguing  about  how  to  do  more  work  and 
earn  more — how  to  make  better  work  and 
get  more  work — how  to  improve  and 
short-cut  and  strive.  The  famous  story 
of  Charley  Schwab's  broom  was  being 
told — how  he  walked  down  the  line  of 
furnaces  in  the  steel  mills  and  found 
out  which  furnace  had  produced  the  most 
in  24  hours,  and  nailed  a  20-cent  broom 
alongside  the  furnace,  with  the  result 
that  a  war  immediately  started  among 
the  melters  to  see  who  could  get  the 
20-cent  broom  away  from  the  champion. 
Those  were  the  days  of  the  race  for  ac- 
complishment, and  they  are  still  with  us 
In  the  mills  and  factories  that  have  the 
right  organization  and  the  proper  team- 
work and  cooperation. 

America  treats  us  as  we  treat  her 

America  treats  us  as  we  treat  America. 
If  you  want  to  work,  you'll  hustle  out  and 
take  what  you  can  get  and  not  sit  and 
wait  for  work  to  come  to  you — ^you  can 
still  find  plenty  of  opportunity.  Democ- 
racy does  that  for  us;  and  only  democ- 
racy gives  a  man  the  opportunity  to 
make  as  much  or  as  little  of  himself  as 
he  wishes.  That  is  the  difference  in  my 
mind  between  totalitarianism  and  de- 
mocracy— one  is  all  for  the  state  and  the 
other  for  the  individual. 

To  the  American  people  democracy  is 
not  a  theory.  It  is  a  reality.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  democracy  means  a  country, 
a  city,  a  community,  a  factory,  a  farm,  a 


school,  or  a  simple  home,  where  men  and 
women  and  children  live  in  justice  and 
charity.  The  justice  is  not  imposed  upon 
them  by  some  centralized  authority — it  is 
in  their  own  souls. 

The  greatest  emotional  country 

America  is  the  greatest  emotional 
country  in  the  world.  Let  some  disaster 
hit  another  country  anywhere  else  on 
earth  and  om-  people  open  their  hearts 
and  give.  I  remember  well  in  the  last 
war,  when  some  country  was  hard  hit, 
from  the  farms  and  the  homes  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor  came  help,  freely  given, 
because  the  sympathetic  heart  of  Amer- 
ica wais  touched. 

Also  today  we  are  giving  and  helping 
people  in  need  everjrwhere  in  the  world. 
They  all  look  to  us,  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  liberal  democracy  in  the 
world — a  world  which  is  aflame  with 
strife  and  the  lust  to  conquer.  Our  flrst 
duty  today  is  to  preserve  this  democracy 
of  ours — to  preserve  the  upward  trend 
of  our  standard  of  living  and  to  transfer 
our  enormous  industrial  machine  par- 
tially into  weapons  for  defense  of  our 
own  and  other  countries  that  need  it. 

I  get  all  worked  up  over  the  war.  I  can 
remember  in  the  last  war  the  tremendous 
loss  of  life  of  the  young  men  when  armies 
battered  their  heads  against  concrete 
walls  with  an  appalling  expenditure  of 
material  and  life.  This  war  is  different. 
The  plane  and  the  tank  have  caused  swift 
movements  requiring  a  relatively  smaller 
number  of  troops,  but  this  war  has 
brought  on  the  infamous  practice  of 
bombing  open  cities  and  killing  women 
and  childi'en  without  mercy.  Talk  about 
"women  and  children  first,"  even  a  re- 
spectable savage  wouldn't  do  that.  We 
have  gone  back  a  thousand  years  in  civi- 
lization, and  if  we  don't  stop  this  damna- 
ble practice  and  outlaw  it,  we  will  all  be 
back  living  in  holes  in  the  ground. 

Must  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel 

Naturally,  in  my  position  I  have  oc- 
casion to  hear  the  latest  reports  from  the 
combat  area  and  my  temper  rises. 
Whenever  I  hear  another  report,  my  heart 
swells  with  admiration  for  the  courage 
and  fortitude  of  the  common  people  who 
will  not  submit  to  this  kind  of  nerve 
breaking,  but  yell  "thumbs  up"  even 
when  down  in  the  bomb  crater.  There- 
fore, we  in  America  must  give  all  we  have 
in  an  effort  to  stop  this  sort  of  thing. 
None  of  us  hope  that  we  will  ever  be  sub- 
ject to  anything  of  the  sort,  but  we  must 
buy  a  good  insurance  policy  right  now. 
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We  must  all  put  our  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  of  American  production  and  get 
material  for  defense. 

The  American  people  have  always  re- 
sponded to  every  great  national  crisis. 
From  the  time  the  shipbuilders  of  Phila- 
delphia worked  night  and  day  to  build 
the  first  ships  for  the  Continental  Navy, 
and  American  foundries  kept  their  fur- 
naces going  to  make  cannon  for  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  American  industry  has 
never  failed  the  American  nation.  It  is 
not  failing  her  now.  Ever  since  last  fall 
more  and  more  plants  are  coming  into 
production.  Men  and  women  are  work- 
ing faster  and  faster  to  make  equipment 
for  national  defense.  Soon  we  will  have 
this  great  industrial  machine  of  ours 
turning  out  material  iti  a  quantity  that 
will  make  us  able  to  defend  our  shores 
and  help  others  who  are  in  need. 

A  country  of  families 

This  democracy  of  ours  is  our  heritage. 
We  will  always  cherish  and  preserve  it. 
It  Is  founded  on  law,  liberty,  and  justice 
for  all.  All  of  us  know  that  laws  which 
govern  a  free  nation  must  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people  in  order  to  be  enforced 
successfully.  Family,  home,  and  prop- 
erty must  be  protected.  America  is  a 
country  of  families.  America  is  strong. 
No  country  is  stronger  than  its  families. 
They  form  the  backbone  of  the  country's 
producing  power.  I  have  been  happy 
with  my  family.  My  wife  was  born  in 
Buffalo,  of  German  ancestry.  Three  of 
my  children  are  married.  My  son  mar- 
ried a  girl  of  Scotch  ancestry.  One 
daughter  married  a  boy  of  Dutch  de- 
scent, and  another  daughter  a  boy  of 
Canadian  background.  I  have  five 
grandchildren — all  Americans.  They 
will  live  and  grow  up  here.  This  is  their 
land  and  it  will  always  be  free. 

"Let  us  guard  this  land  of  ours" 

When  I  think  back  on  the  families  of 
the  pioneers  who  opened  up  this  great 
fertile  land  and  toiled  for  the  future, 
built  their  own  schools  and  churches, 
built  this  beautiful  great  city  of  yours, 
then  the  thought  always  swells  within 
me — let  us  preserve  and  guard  this  land 
of  ours.  Let  us  make  it  greater  and  a 
better  place  to  live  in  for  our  grandchil- 
dren and  great  grandchildren,  and  over 
all  things  let  it  remain  free — even  if  it 
is  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  real 
freedom  lives. 


Freedom  part  of  our  flesh  and  blood 

We  Americans  take  our  freedom  for 
granted,  the  way  we  take  light,  air,  and 
life  for  granted.  We  are  not  indifferent. 
We  accept  it  as  part  of  us,  part  of  our 
flesh  and  blood.  We  regard  it  as  natural, 
but  we  would  never  do  without  it,  or 
change  it.  We  have  never  needed  to 
supercharge  patriotism  in  America.  We 
can  be  sure  it  is  there  when  it  is  needed. 
So,  during  the  period  that  is  directly 
ahead  of  us  we  shall  call  on  it  from  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  to  get  behind  our 
defense  program  and  help  us  get  the  all- 
out  effort  which  is  necessary,  that  we 
may  become  the  Arsenal  of  the  World. 
We  must  have  the  strongest  Navy,  the 
strongest  Army,  and  the  strongest  Air 
Force  this  world  has  ever  seen,  not  for 
aggression,  not  for  conquest,  but  for  the 
defense  of  our  shores  and  we  must  ac- 
complish this  in  shorter  time  than  it  was 
ever  done  before.  We  must  be  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  in  order  to  attain  the 
goal,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  we  will  accomplish  our  goal  in  rec- 
ord time.  The  engineer,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  skilled  production  workers 
must  form  the  team  to  reach  this  goal. 
We  must  work  together  with  the  spirit 
of  this  race  within  us  all  the  time. 
American  ingenuity  and  American  skill 
have  always  been  able  to  solve  any  prob- 
lem of  building  in  the  past.  They  have 
always  solved  any  industrial  problem  in 
the  past.  What  this  job  needs  is  a  real 
feeling  from  everybody  that  this  is  a  big 
job  which  must  be  done  in  a  hurry,  so 
let's  get  together  and  get  the  job  done. 
This  is  the  spirit  I  pray  for  today. 

"Let  us  all  get  together" 

We  are  up  against  a  tremendous  world 
crisis,  which  demands  material  and  more 
material.  Defense  today  is  largely  a 
question  of  material — planes,  tanks, 
ships,  and  guns. 

We  have  the  shops  and  we  have  the 
men.  The  whole  world  is  looking  at  us 
and  most  of  the  world  is  praying  for  us; 
praying  that  we  will  get  our  great  indus- 
trial machine  changed  over  from  civilian 
goods  to  defense  needs;  praying  that  we 
may  have  time  to  give  them  new  hope 
for  democracy  and  liberty. 

Manufacturer,  executive,  and  work- 
man, let  us  all  get  together  and  do  this 
job  right.  Let  us  feel  when  it  is  finished 
that  we  have  laid  a  real  solid  foundation 
for  our  future  democratic  ideals  and 
Institutions. 


Export  license  requirement 
extended  to  eight  materials 

President  Roosevelt  on  May  10  desig- 
nated eight  materials  which,  effective 
June  3,  are  added  to  those  which  may 
not  be  exported  except  when  licensed  in 
each  case  as  provided  in  Proclamation 
2413  of  July  2,  1940. 

The  materials  are  hyoscyamus  (hen- 
bane), stramonium,  columbium,  tanta- 
lum, cryolite,  fluorspar,  chemical  wood 
pulps,  and  digitalis  seeds. 

The  proclamation  restricting  export  of 
these  materials.  No.  2482,  stated  that  the 
regulation  regarding  chemical  wood  pulps 
supersedes  item  9  of  Proclamation  2468 
of  March  27,  1941. 

The  action  was  taken  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Administrator  of  Ex- 
port Control. 

•  •    • 

Figures  corrected  on 
Certificates  o{  Necessity 

The  OPM  reported  May  13  that  com- 
mitments of  private  industry  to  build 
defense  plants,  for  which  Certiflcates  of 
Necessity  had  been  issued  or  were  pend- 
ing on  March  15,  totaled  $977,000,000. 
The  figure  should  have  been  $877,000,000, 
OPM  has  announced.  This  correction 
changes  the  total  commitments  of  the 
Government  and  private  industry  under 
the  Certiflcates  from  $2,892,000,000  to 
$2,792,000,000  and  the  total  commit- 
ments including  the  British  from  $3,- 
083,000,000  to  2,983,000,000. 

•  •    • 

Arctic  weather  at 
Wright  Field 

Arctic  weather  struck  Wright  Field, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  on  May  16.  Clad  in 
heavy  Arctic  underwear  and  wool  socks, 
and  with  their  heads  covered  with 
heavy  toques,  a  detail  of  Army  Air  Corps 
men  slept  in  subzero  temperatures  rang- 
ing to  60°  below  zero.  Their  experience 
with  the  rigors  of  North  Pole  weather 
during  a  balmy  Ohio  springtime  occurred 
in  the  Air  Corps  testing  laboratory. 

Experiments  are  being  conducted  by 
the  Air  Corps  to  develop  a  sleeping  bag 
that  will  enable  the  men  to  sleep  com- 
fortably at  60°  below  zero  and  which 
will,  at  the  same  time,  not  add  undue 
weight  to  the  soldier's  equipment. 
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PRODUCTION . . . 

Change  of  attitude  necessary  to  meet 
urgency  of  defense  production,  says  Batt 


There  must  be  "a  radical  change  of 
attitude"  on  the  part  of  some  people 
in  Government,  labor  and  industry  "if  we 
are  to  make  good  our  promises  to  the 
defenders  of  freedom,"  W.  L.  Batt,  dep- 
uty director,  Production  Division,  OPM, 
said  in  a  radio  broadcast  May  15.  Stress- 
ing the  urgency  of  increased  production, 
he  said  that  "the  only  safe  date"  for 
delivery  of  defense  equipment  "is  yes- 
terday."   His  speech  follows,  in  part: 

It  was  just  about  1  year  ago  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  first  awak- 
ened to  the  need  for  a  program  of  na- 
tional defense  far  in  excess  of  anything 
we  had  ever  before  attempted  in  times 
of  peace.  Almost  immediately  Congress 
began  to  appropriate  dollars  by  the  bil- 
lion on  a  scale  unheard  of  even  during 
the  World  War.  At  the  same  time  the 
President  called  to  Washington  a  group 
of  civilians  to  help  the  Army  and  Navy 
work  out  the  terribly  difiBcult  problems 
of  providing  an  almost  unprotected  Na- 
tion with  an  impregnable  defense  on  land, 
on  sea,  and  in  the  air.  Other  steps  were 
taken  on  a  wide  front  to  tighten  up  our 
defense. 

Our  task  has  grown 

But  since  then  the  task  has  grown  to 
far  greater  proportions.  We  are  now 
seeking  not  only  to  protect  our  own 
shores  from  invasion  but  to  aid  in  pro- 
tecting what  is  left  of  the  boundaries  of 
free  nations  throughout  the  world.  That 
is  to  say,  that  we  are  now  seeking  to 
protect  freedom  itself,  and  to  provide  it 
with  the  weapons  it  needs  to  survive 
against  the  most  deadly  and  most  dan- 
gerous attack  it  has  ever  faced. 

It  would  be  easy  to  sit  here  in  this 
broadcasting  studio  tonight  and  tell  you 
of  the  progi'ess  that  has  been  made  to- 
ward this  objective  in  a  little  less  than 
a  year.  But  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  did 
that,  you  would  feel  too  comfortable  and 
be  too  favorably  impressed,  for  it  is  an 
Impressive  record.  It  covers  a  tremen- 
dously broad  range  and  it  involves  many 
fields  of  human  and  industrial  endeavor. 
I  could  tell  you  of  the  great  string  of  mu- 
nitions plants  that  have  been  and  are 
being  built;  of  the  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction that  has  taken  place  within  the 
past  11  or  12  months;  of  the  labor  that 
has  been  trained;-  of  the  raw  materials 


that  have  been  bought  and  stored.  But 
I  am  not  going  to  do  that.  For  I  do  not 
want  a  single  man  or  woman  listening 
tonight  to  feel  that  we  are  right  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy, that  we  can  just  sit  back  now  and 
let  the  job  take  care  of  itself. 

Certainly  the  ofBcers  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  are  not  satisfied  with 
our  progress.  Certainly  the  of&cials  of 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  are 
not  satisfied.  And  if  these  people  are  not 
satisfied,  certainly  the  general  public 
should  not  be. 

What  has  not  been  done 

Rather  than  point  with  pride  to  what 
has  been  done,  I  feel  I  should,  instead, 
point  with  concern  to  what  has  not  been 
done;  to  what  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
accomplish  what  we  set  out  to  do. 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  when  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  first 
year  of  this  effort  is  compared  with  the 
progress  made  during  the  first  hectic 
year  of  the  World  War,  we  should  be  well 
satisfied.  These  people  like  to  point  out 
the  confusion  that  existed  during  1917. 
They  like  to  remind  you  that  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  were  frantically  bid- 
ding against  each  other  for  the  services 
of  manufacturers;  that  manufacturers 
were  frantically  bidding  against  each 
other  for  labor;  that  the  cost  of  living 
went  sky  high,  and  so  forth.  None  of 
this  confusion  exists  today.  Today  the 
purchases  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
carefully  coordinated ;  competition  in  the 
labor  market  has  been  held  to  a  min- 
imum; prices  are  amazingly  stable.  All 
this  is  true.  But  just  because  this  much 
is  true  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  be 
complacent  today. 

Not  like  1917 

In  the  first  place,  in  1917  the  Allies 
held  a  land  front  in  Fi'ance  and  were  able 
to  keep  open  the  sea  lanes  through  which 
our  help  could  pass.  Today  there  is  no 
such  front.  Today  the  sea  lanes  are  im- 
perilled. War  strikes  today  with  shock- 
ing speed. 

In  the  second  place,  we  would  have 
been  stupid  men  indeed  if  we  had  not 
learned  some  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
first  World  War.  But  just  because  we 
have  learned  some  of  those  lessons  and 


eliminated  some  of  the  confusion  and 
some  of  the  blunders,  it  does  not  follow 
that  everything  that  could  be  done  is  be- 
ing done.  We  must  beware  of  self- 
congratulation.  We  must  avoid  the 
complacent  notion  that  all  is  going  well. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  this  country 
awoke  to  the  need  for  a  full-scale  na- 
tional defense  program  about  a  year  ago. 
The  noise  that  aroused  us  then  was  the 
scream  of  the  dive-bombers  over  Belgium 
and  Holland,  the  thunder  of  massed 
tanks  as  they  crushed  the  pitiful  armies 
of  the  Lowlands,  the  roar  of  the  ap- 
proaching tornado  of  mechanized  war 
that  was  soon  to  explode  the  myth  of  the 
Maginot  Line. 

We  were  alarmed  as  we  sensed  the  fury 
of  that  approaching  storm.  We  were 
shaken  loose'from  our  comfortable  ideas 
about  the  impregnability  of  fixed  land 
defenses.  We  were  frightened  as  we  got 
some  grasp  of  the  speed  and  efficiency — 
the  utter  ruthlessness — with  which  mod- 
ern conquerors  crushed  those  who  dared 
oppose  them. 

"Some  of  us  slumped  back" 

Startling  developments  of  a  year  ago 
aroused  our  people  and  our  Government 
to  a  sudden  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
a  weak  nation  today  is  a  conquered  na- 
tion tomorrow.  But  like  a  person  who 
is  suddenly  awakened  by  a  loud  noise, 
we  sat  up  with  a  start  and  then,  as  the 
noise  subsided  a  bit  and  we  became  ac- 
customed to  it,  some  of  us  slumped  back 
Into  the  pillows  and  dozed  off  again. 
Those  among  us  who  have  drifted  back 
into  fitful  slumber  are  in  desperate  need 
of  a  new  and  more  effective  shock  that 
will  startle  the  entire  Nation,  so  that  we 
shall  look  the  realities  of  the  world 
straight  in  the  face  in  the  cold  light  of 
day. 

Only  then  will  all  of  us  recognize  the 
simple  fact  that  our  defense  program 
may  be  progressing  satisfactorily — if  we 
think  only  in  terms  of  defending  our  na- 
tional territory.  But  that  it  is  not  pro- 
gressing adequately — if  we  think  realisti- 
cally in  terms  of  our  promises  to  other 
nations. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  required  to  con- 
vince this  Nation  that  it  not  only  must 
produce  arms  but  must  produce  them 
with  a  speed  that  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  an  aroused  and  united  country. 
I  do  know  that  a  radical  change  of  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  some  people  in  Gov- 
ernment, some  people  in  labor,  and  some 
people  in  industry  must  take  place  if 
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we  are  to  make  good  our  promises  to  the 
defenders  of  freedom.  We  must  do  some 
things  that  so  far  we  have  only  talked 
about. 

Many  of  us  have  been  saying  for  some 
time  that  business  as  usual  is  out  the 
window.  Only  a  week  or  so  ago  one  man 
asked  me  how  he  could  help  in  the  de- 
fense program  "vMhout  interfering  with 
his  normal  business!"  There  are  too 
many  people  asking  the  same  question. 
As  long  as  that  attitude  exists,  we  will 
not  attain  an  all-out  effort. 

Of  sacrifices 

If  business  as  usual  must  go  by  the 
boards — and  where  it  interferes  with  de- 
fense it  must — so,  too,  must  usual  prac- 
tices in  other  fields  be  abandoned.  De- 
fense must  not  be  hampered  by  "Gov- 
ernment as  usual,"  "politics  as  usual," 
"strikes  as  usual"  or  even  "living  as 
usual."  The  President  has  said  tiiat 
this  defense  program  will  involve  per- 
sonal sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  of  us. 
But  how  many  of  the  people  listening 
to  me  tonight,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  are  in  the  armed  services  and 
their  families,  have  had  to  undergo  any 
real  personal  sacrifice  as  a  result  of  the 
defense  program?  How  many  among  you 
have  had  to  give  up  many  comforts  or 
luxuries?    Not  many^I  suspect. 

Because  we  are  the  greatest  industrial 
Nation  in  the  world,  we  have  assumed 
we  could  out-produce  all  Europe  just  in 
our  spare  time,  or  merely  by  devoting 
about  one  hour  a  day  to  defense. 

A  full-time  eftort 

Contrast  with  this  the  attitude  of  tha 
Nazis.  They  have  gone  hungry.  They 
have  had  to  work  long  hours.  They  have 
had  to  give  everything  personal  to  the 
State.  I  am  not  trying  to  uphold  the 
virtue  of  toil  and  self -sacrifice,  or  to  ask 
for  sacrifice  just  for  the  sake  of  sacri- 
fice. But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is 
this:  A  full-time  effort  cannot  be 
matched  by  a  part-time  effort  and  it  is 
high  time  for  us  to  recognize  that  we  are 
not  yet  engaged  in  a  full-time  effort.  We 
are  far,  far  short  of  it.  We  are  so  far 
short  of  it  that  we  cannot,  at  our  pres- 
ent pace,  begin  to  fulfill  our  promises  to 
provide  all  the  weapons  for  the  defeat 
of  those  who  would  destroy  democracy. 
We  are  still  inhibited  by  fears — perfectly 
understandable  fears — of  lowering  our 
standard  of  living,  of  the  after-effects  of 
over-expanded  industrial  facilities,  of 
losing  certain  prerogatives  of  labor,  of  the 
high  cost  involved.  We  have  '  been 
operating  on  a  gun  and  butter  philosophy, 
a  butter   and  ice   cream  and   matinee 


movie  philosophy.  I  want  to  state  my 
opinion  very  simply  that  we  cannot  pro- 
duce the  vast  quantities  of  fighting  equip- 
ment which  must  be  produced  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  terms  of  automobiles  and  elec- 
tric conveniences  and  leisure  hours. 

"Only  safe  dale  is  yesterday" 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  ad- 
vocating political  or  economic  radicalism 
when  I  say  that  conservative  policies  and 
actions  will  defeat  an  all-out  defense 
effort  as  quickly  as  anything  I  can  think 
of.  The  scope  and  the  tempo  of  our  pres- 
ent effort  must  be  increaised  many  fold. 
The  time  is  past  when  golf  and  fishing 
can  be  important  factors  in  our  lives; 
when  we  can  sit  around  indefinitely  en- 
joying mint  juleps  and  polite  discussion. 
The  time  is  past  when  we  can  waste  pre- 
cious days  that  can  never  be  regained 
while  we  cautiously  examine  all  sides  of 
every  question.  There  is  no  way  of  put- 
ting a  time  limit  on  the  delivery  of  our 
defense  equipment.  The  only  safe  date 
is  yesterday  and  yesterday  is  already 
gone. 

The  time  is  here  when  we  can  afford 
to  ask  only  one  question  about  any  issue : 
"Does  it  help  or  hinder  our  efforts  to 
build  more  war  equipment  than  the  ag- 
gressors can  build?"  That  is  the  only 
really  pertinent  question  today.  Once 
that  question  has  been  asked  and 
answered,  we  can  then  know  which  way 
to  move.  Even  if  this  involves  building 
factories  for  which  there  will  be  no  prac- 
tical use  after  the  emergency,  then  those 
factories  must  be  built — business  fears  to 
the  contrary.  If  this  involves  the  cur- 
tailment of  civilian  production,  then  that 
production  must  be  curtailed,  our  stand- 
ard of  living  to  the  contrary.  If  this 
involves  longer  hours  and  harder  work, 
then  that  work  must  be  endured,  labor 
standards  to  the  contrary. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
these  things  are  going  to  be  done.  I  can 
only  assure  you  that  I  believe  they  must 
be  done.  And  that  Government  and 
management  and  capital  and  labor  and 
every  citizen  of  the  country  will  each 
have  to  contribute  his  share  If  they  are 
to  be  done. 

Business,  Labor,  Government 

If  we  do  these  things,  then  our  busi- 
ness leaders  will  say  to  the  Government, 
"Here  are  my  manufacturing  facilities, 
personnel,  knowledge,  and  experience. 
They  are  at  your  disposal  for  the  dura- 
tion. If  you  need  more  plants  than  can 
be  used  after  the  emergency,  then  I 
will  help  you  build  and  operate  them, 


and  between  us  we  will  work  ou^  an 
equitable  disposition  later  on." 

If  we  do  these  things,  then  our  labor 
leaders  will  say:  "We  declare  a  mora- 
torium on  organizational  and  jurisdic- 
tional differences.  If  more  hours  of  work 
are  needed  to  produce  the  munitions  the 
country  needs,  then  we  will  work  longer 
and  discuss  these  differences  later  on. 
If  wage  increases  threaten  to  set  off 
dangerous  price  spirals,  then  we  shall 
forego  higher  salaries  for  the  time  being. 
We  will  permit  no  strikes  that  interfere 
with  defense  production." 

If  these  things  are  done,  then  Govern- 
ment will  say,  "No  political  interests  of 
any  kind,  no  bureaucratic  procedure  that 
can  be  dispensed  with,  shall  interfere 
with  the  most  prompt,  most  efficient  exe- 
cution of  the  defense  program." 

All  of  us 

And  if  these  things  are  done,  then  all 
of  us  will  say:  "We  can  get  along  with 
fewer  comforts  and  less  spending  money. 
The  defense  of  our  country  and  of  demo- 
cratic principles  throughout  the  world 
are  well  worth  the  price  we  are  paying, 
the  work  we  are  doing,  the  sacrifice  we 
are  making." 

•    *    • 

U.  S.  and  Canada  create 
committee  to  coordinate 
information  on  materials 

The  United  States  and  Canada, 
through  the  creation  of  a  new  joint  com- 
mittee, are  now  in  a  position  to  cooper- 
ate fully  in  exchanging  vital  information 
on  their  supplies  of  strategic  raw  mate- 
rials, important  for  defense  production, 
it  was  announced  May  14  by  Director 
General  William  S.  Knudsen,  Office  of 
Production  Management. 

Mr.  Knudsen  said  that  the  new  joint 
agency  is  to  be  known  as  the  Materiel 
Coordinating  Committee — United  States 
and  Canada.    It  is  staffed  as  follows: 

For  Canada — G.  C.  Bateman,  member 
of  the  Canadian  Wartime  Industry  Con- 
trol Board;  H.  J.  Symington,  also  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Wartime  In- 
dustry Control  Board. 

For  the  United  States — E.  R.  Stettin- 
ius,  Jr.,  Director  of  Priorities,  OPM;  Wil- 
liam L.  Batt,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Pro- 
duction Division,  OPM. 

The  Canadian  members  of  the  joint 
committee  were  nominated  by  C.  D. 
Howe,  Canadian  Minister  of  Munitions 
and  Supply.  Mr.  Knudsen  nominated 
the  United  States  representatives.  Cre- 
ation of  the  committee  followed  a  num- 
ber of  conferences  and  discussions. 
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Ceiling  to  be  put  on  combed  cotton  yam; 
current  level  unjustified,  says  Henderson 


A  schedule  of  price  ceilings  covering 
various  grades  of  combed  cotton  yam 
will  be  imposed  within  a  few  days  by 
the  OflBce  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply,  Administrator  Hender- 
son announced  May  18. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  between  Mr. 
Henderson  and  representatives  of  the  in- 
dustry on  May  1,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
speculative  price  situation  in  this  indus- 
try might  be  improved  without  further 
measures.  Such  Improvement  has  not 
taken  place. 

The  ceiling  to  be  Imposed  will  be  based 
on  a  price  of  40  cents  per  pound  for  30s 
single  ply  yam  with  a  possible  adjust- 
ment not  exceeding  2  cents  to  allow  for 
recent  advances  in  raw  material  costs. 
Such  yarn  is  now  selling  for  around  52 
cents  a  pound.    Ceilings  for  other  grades 


will  be   established  in  relation  to  this 
base. 

Ceiling  to  be  below  current  prices 

Mr.  Henderson  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  ceilings  are  being  set  at 
levels  well  below  current  market  prices. 
This,  he  said,  is  to  discourage  any  notion 
that  an  industry  can  run  up  prices  during 
a  period  when  a  price  ceiling  is  being 
anticipated  with  the  idea  that  the  ceil- 
ing will  be  established  at  speculative 
levels. 

Demand  for  combed  cotton  yarn  has 
been  stimulated  in  recent  months  by 
heavy  civilian  purchases  as  well  as  by 
Army  buying.  Productive  capacity  of  the 
industry  is  so  large  and  the  cost  situa- 
tion is  such,  however,  that  there  is  no 
justification  whatsoever  for  the  current 
level  of  prices,  Mr.  Henderson  said. 


Nine  kraft  producers  state 
policy  against  price  rise 

In  response  to  requests  for  coopera- 
tion made  by  Administrator  Henderson, 
each  of  nine  leading  producers  in  the 
kraft  paper  industry  has  stated  a  policy 
of  not  increasing  present  prices  on  stand- 
ard grades  of  kraft  wrapping  paper  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  year. 

The  companies  involved  accounted  for 
substantially  over  half  of  kiaft  paper 
production  during  1940.  They  include: 
Advance  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  Chicago; 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation,  San  Fran- 
cisco; E-Z  Opener  Bag  Co.,  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.;  Gaylord  Container  Corporation,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Mosinee  Paper  Co.,  Chicago; 
Southern  Kraft  Corporation,  New  York; 
Tomahawk  Kraft  Co.,  Tomahawk,  Wis.; 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  New  York;  and 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  New 
York. 

Hailed  as  example  to  industries 

The  decision  of  these  companies,  it  is 
believed  in  the  industry,  will  prevent 
development  of  speculative  prices  and 
excessive  inventory  building  on  wrapping 
paper. 

Mr.  Henderson  hailed  action  by  these 
paper  companies  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  business  statesmanship. 


"This  will  assure  the  trade  of  stability 
in  the  price  of  standard  grades  of  kraft 
wrapping  paper  and  it  sets  an  example 
which  may  well  be  followed  in  other  im- 
portant industries,"  he  said. 

•    •    * 

OPACS  asks  conferences  with 
four  commodity  exchanges 

Presidents  of  four  commodity  ex- 
changes have  been  asked  to  appoint  com- 
mittees to  confer  this  week  with  repre- 
sentatives of  OPACS  "with  regard  to 
measures  which  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent undesirable  speculative  activity"  in 
four  different  commodities. 

Letters  to  this  effect  were  sent  out 
May  13  by  Administrator  Henderson.  He 
asked  that  a  committee  from  the  New 
York  Cocoa  Exchange  meet  with  Dr.  J.  K. 
Galbraith,  director  of  the  Price  Division 
of  OPACS,  on  May  20,  to  consider  the 
cocoa  situation.  A  similar  conference 
on  pepper  with  a  committee  from  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange  was  asked 
for  May  21.  Another  on  rubber  with  a 
committee  from  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change, Inc.  (New  York)  was  asked  for 
May  22.  A  fourth,  on  coffee,  with  a  com- 
mittee from  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange,  was  asked  for  May  23, 


Four  appointments  in 
Price  Division 

Pour  appointments  to  the  staff  of  the 
Price  Division,  OPACS,  were  announced 
May  17  by  Administrator  Henderson. 

The  Price  Division,  which  is  headed 
by  Dr.  J.  K.  Galbraith,  will  operate 
through  several  sections,  each  responsi- 
ble for  specific  commodities  and  related 
products.  The  appointments  announced 
are: 

Donald  H.  Wallace  was  named  price 
executive  for  the  Non-ferrous  Metals 
and  Products  Section.  Mi-.  Wallace  has 
written  extensively  on  the  aluminum  in- 
dustry and  is  a  leading  authority  on  the 
economics  of  nonferrous  metals.  He  is  a 
former  assistant  professor  of  economics 
at  Harvard  University  and  is  now  on 
leave  of  absence  from  his  position  as 
associate  professor  of  economics  at  Wil- 
liams College.  He  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

Carl  G.  Holmquist  was  named  asso- 
ciate price  executive  of  the  Non-ferrous 
Metals  and  Products  Section.  Mr.  Holm- 
quist was  formerly  connected  with  San- 
derson &  Porter,  with  Case  Pomeroy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  with  various  engineering 
concerns  in  the  copper  and  other  in- 
dustries. 

Stone  is  price  executive  for  lumber 

Peter  Stone  was  appointed  price  ex- 
ecutive for  the  Lumber,  Building  Materi- 
als, and  Furniture  Section.  He  was  for- 
merly head  of  the  Construction  Analysis 
Unit  of  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion and  was  chief  of  the  Basic  Materials 
Section,  Division  of  Research  and  Plan- 
ning of  the  N.  R.  A. 

Paul  O'Leary,  a  widely  known  econo- 
mist, was  named  price  executive  for  the 
Textiles  and  Apparel  Section.  Mr. 
O'Leary  is  on  leave  from  his  position  as 
professor  of  economics  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. He  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

James  P.  Davis  was  named  associate 
price  executive  of  the  Textiles  and  Apparel 
Section  and  will  be  directly  in  charge  of 
industry  relations.  Mr.  Davis  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Prison  Industries  Reor- 
ganization Board  since  1935  and  before 
that  was  head  of  the  Textile,  Distribution 
and  Public  Agencies  Units  of  the  Re- 
search and  Planning  Division  of  NRA. 
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MEDIATION  BOARD. . . 

General  Motors  dispute  settled;  628333 
have  resumed  work  or  postponed  strikes 


Settlement  of  the  dispute  between 
General  Motors  Corporation  and  its  em- 
ployees during  the  week  of  May  12-17 
was  the  most  significant  development  in 
the  brief  history  of  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board. 

The  settlement  was  achieved  May  16 
after  a  series  of  hearings  which  began  on 
May  1  and  which  had  been  protracted 
through  the  small  hom-s  of  the  morning. 

A  brief  digest  of  the  major  terms  of 
settlement  follows: 

1.  No  closed  shop,  union  shop  or  main- 
tenance of  membership  clause. 

2.  A  flat  wage  increase  of  10  cents  per 
hour  and  the  contract  to  be  made  for  the 
definite  term  of  1  year  from  April  28, 
1941.  The  old  contract  was  subject  to 
termination  by  either  side  on  60  days'  no- 
tice. No  increase  in  night  shift  premium, 
no  additional  40  hours'  vacation  pay,  no 
provision  for  increase  in  wages  in  propor-' 
tion  to  further  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living,  no  time  and  a  half  for  all  work  on 
the  sixth  day  of  the  employee's  work- 
week. 

Wider  discretion  for  umpire 

3.  The  impartial  umpire  to  be  given 
wider  discretion  in  reviewing  penalties 
imposed  by  the  company  for  violations  of 
shop  rules  or  of  the  contract. 

4.  In  the  advancement  of  employees  to 
higher  paid  jobs,  when  ability,  merit  and 
capacity  are  equal,  employees  with  the 
longest  seniority  will  be  given  preference. 

5.  During  the  life  of  the  agreement,  the 
company  will  not  lock  out  its  employees. 

628,833  return  or  postpone  strikes 

Since  certification  of  the  National  De- 
fense Mediation  Board's  first  case  on 
March  27,  a  total  of  628,833  men  have 
returned  to  work  on  defense  jobs  follow- 
ing agreements  or  haye  postponed  threat- 
ened strikes  at  the  request  of  the  Board. 

Of  the  34  cases  referred  to  the  Board 
(see  table)  9  were  received  prior  to  a 
strike.  A  jurisdictional  dispute,  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  was  rejected 
by  the  Board  as  being  outside  its  juris- 
diction. In  7  other  cases,  strikes  were 
postponed  at  the  request  of  the  Board. 
Hearings  before  the  Board  have  resulted 


in  agreements  settling  6  of  these,  and 
the  seventh  case,  Smoot  Sand  &  Gravel 
Co.,  resulted  in  an  agreement  before  the 
case,  scheduled  for  hearings  before  the 
Board  on  May  19,  had  come  up.  The 
final  case,  Columbia  Basin  Area  Loggers, 
was  set  for  hearings  on  May  19. 

Of  the  25  remaining  cases,  agreements 
to  return  to  work  have  been  reached  in 
22.  Of  the  remaining  3,  hearings  are 
being  held  in  1,  and  of  the  remaining  2 
cases,  dates  for  meetings  with  the  Board 
have  not  been  set. 

Certifications 

Columbia  Basin  Area  Loggers,  Portland, 
Oreg.  The  dispute  is  with  the  Interna- 
tional Woodworkers  of  America  (CIO) 
and  involves  wages,  hours,  vacations  with 
pay,  sick  leave,  union  shop,  and  discon- 
tinuance of  busheling.  The  case  was 
certified  on  May  12.  The  dispute  in- 
volves 9,000  men  and  the  strike  began 
on  May  13.  The  panel  has  not  been 
chosen;  hearings  have  been  set  for  May 
19. 

Hearings 

Hearings  were  held  for  the  first  time 
in  the  following  cases: 

Bendix  Aviation  Corporation,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  in  a  dispute  with  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  of  America  (CIO) 
over  the  question  of  wages.  This  con- 
cern makes  airplane  parts  for  the  Army 
and  8,100  men  were  involved.  The 
threatened  strike  scheduled  for  May  8 
was  postponed  at  the  request  of  the 
Board.  The  case  was  certified  May  7  and 
the  panel  included  Walter  Stacy  for  the 
public;  Walter  Teagle  for  employers; 
and  Emil  Rieve  for  labor.  Hearings  were 
held  on  May  12-16,  inclusive.  Agree- 
ment was  reached  on  May  16  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  union. 

Ex-Cell-O  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich., 
manufacturers  of  machine  tools  and  air- 
craft parts.  The  Corporation  was  in 
dispute  with  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America  (CIO)  over  the 
issue  of  wages.  The  case  was  certified  to 
the  Board  on  May  8.  A  strike  involving 
3,500  men  had  begun  on  May  5.  Hear- 
ings were  held  May  12  and  13  and  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  May  13.  Tlie  panel 
was  comprised  of  Charles  Wyzanski  for 


the  public;  Cyrus  Ching  for  employers; 
and  J.  C.  Lewis  for  labor. 

Utica  Mohawk  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  with 
contracts  for  $2,000,000  worth  of  sheets 
for  the  Ai-my,  was  in  a  dispute  with  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  (CIO) 
over  the  issues  of  wages  and  union  status 
involving  2,000  men.  The  strike  began 
March  24  and  the  case  was  certified  to 
the  Board  April  30.  Hearings  were  held 
on  May  6  and  7  and  again  on  May  12. 
Agreement  was  reached  on  May  12,  and 
the  men  returned  to  work  on  May  19. 
The  panel  comprised  George  Stocking 
for  the  public;  Charles  Adams,  for  em- 
ployers; and  Allan  Heywood  for  labor. 

United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co., 
Vandergrift,  Pa.,  in  a  dispute  with  the 
Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
(CIO) .  This  concern  makes  machine 
castings  for  heavy  and  coast  artillery  and 
machine  tools.  There  were  900  men  in- 
volved. The  issues  were  wages,  union 
shop,  time  and  a  half  on  holidays,  and 
renewal  of  the  agreement.  The  case  was 
certified  to  the  Board  May  9.  Strike  had 
been  called  for  midnight  May  6.  Hear- 
ings were  held  May  14-16  and  agreement 
subject  to  union  ratification  was  reached 
on  May  17.  The  panel  comprised  Frank 
Graham  for  the  public,  John  Connelly  for 
employers,  and  Emil  Rieve  (alternate:  H. 
W  Payne)  for  labor. 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co ,  La- 
porte,  Ind.,  makers  of  farm  equipment 
and  antiaircraft  gun  mounts,  in  dispute 
with  the  Farm  Equipment  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee  (CIO)  over  the  is- 
sues of  renewal  of  the  agreement,  union 
shop,  strike  and  lockout  clauses,  and 
arbitration.  Strike  began  on  May  7  in- 
volving 1,150  men  and  the  case  was  certi- 
fied to  the  Board  May  9.  Hearings  were 
held  on  May  16  and  17.  The  men  re- 
turned to  work  on  May  16  at  the  request 
of  the  Board.  The  panel  comprised 
Charles  Wyzanski  for  the  public;  Roger 
Lapham  for  employers;  and  Clinton 
Golden  (alternate:  Henry  Adams)  for 
labor. 

Settlements 

Continental  Rubber  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  in 
dispute  with  the  United  Rubber  Workers 
of  America  (CIO) ;  manufacturers  of 
synthetic  rub'oer  used  in  aircraft  engines; 
the  dispute  involved  wages,  vacations 
with  pay  and  closed  shop,  affecting  840 
men.  Strike  was  called  April  2  and  the 
case  was  certified  to  the  Board  May  5. 
Hearings    were    held    May    9    and    10. 
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Agreement  was  reached  on  May  11  and 
the  men  returned  to  work  May  14.  The 
panel  comprised  Prank  Graham  for  the 
public;  Roger  Lapham  for  employers; 
and  Emll  Rieve  (alternate:  H.  W.  Payne) 
for  labor. 

Vtica  Mohawk  Co.,  Utlca,  N.  Y.     (See 
previous.) 


Ex-Cell-O  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 
(See  previous.) 

Bendix  Aviation  Corporation,  South 
Bend,  Ind.     (See  previous.) 

United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co., 
Vandergrift,  Pa.     (See  previous.) 

Smoot  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  the  Sand  and  Gravel  Workers 


STATUS  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  MEDIATION  BOARD  CASES  AS  OF  MAY  16,  1941 


Cape 


7. 


1.  Universal  Cy- 

clops Steel. 

2.  Vanadium  Cor- 

poration  of 
America. 

3.  CondenferCor- 

poration. 

4.  International 

Harvester  Co. 


Enoquaimie  Falls 
Lumber  Co. 

Allis- Chalmers 
Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Seas  Shipping  Co. 

8.  Standard  Tool  Co. 

9.  Cowles  Tool  Co.. 

10.  Phelps-Dodge  Co. 

11.  J.  Sklar  Manufac- 

turing Co. 

12.  Minneapolis  Mo- 

line  Power  Im- 
plement Co. 

13.  California  Metal 

Trades  .Associa- 
tion. 
Birdsboro  Steel 
Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Co. 
16.  Arcadia  Knitting 
Mills. 

16.  Kellogp    Switch- 

board &  Supply 
Co. 

17.  John  A.Roebling 

Sons  Co. 

18.  American  Car  & 

Foundry  Co. 

19.  American  Potash 

&  Chemical  Co. 

20.  Bituminous  Coal. 
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General  Motors. - 
Minneapolis- 
Boneywell  Reg- 
ulator Co. 
Utica  -  Mohawk 
Co. 

24.  Curtis  Mfg.  Co... 

25.  Busch-Sulzer 

Bros.    Diesel 
Engine  Co. 

26.  Allis  -  Chalmers 

Mfg.  Co. 

27.  Continental  Rub- 

ber Co. 

28.  Bendix  Aviation 

Corporation. 

29.  Ex-Cell-0  Corpo- 

ration. 

30.  United  Engineer- 

ing &  Foundry 
Co. 
Twin  District 
Council. 

32.  Allis-Chalmers 

Mfg.  Vo. 

33.  Smoot    Sand    & 

Gravel  Co. 

34.  Columbia   Basin 

Area  Loggers. 


23, 


31 


Location 


Bridgeville,  Pa_. 
....do 


South   Plainfleld, 

N.J. 
Rock  Falls,  ni.... 
Richmond,  Ind... 
Chicago-Tractor.. 
Chicago-McCor- 

mick. 
Snoqualmie  Falls, 

Wash. 
West  Allis,  Wis... 


New  York  City... 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
..-.do 

Ehzabeth,  N.  J.... 
Long  Island  City, 

N.  Y. 
Minneapolis   and 

Hopkins,  Minn. 

San       Francisco, 
Calif. 

Birdsboro,  Pa 


AUentown,  Pa 

Chicago,  HI. 


Trenton  and  Roeb- 

ling,  N.  J. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y 


Trona,  Calif. 


Appalachian 

States. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Minneapolis, 

Min.. 

Utica,  N.Y. 


St.  Louis,  Mo., 
.—.do 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 

Erie,  Pa.- 

South  Bend,  Ind.. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Vandergrift,  Pa... 

Seattle,  Wash 

Laporte,  Ind 

W^ashington,  D.  0 
Portland,  Greg 


Date  of 
strike 


Number 

of  men 

involved 


Jan.    31. 
Feb.  10.. 


Mar.  10. 

Jan.  21.. 
Feb.  17.. 
Jan.  30... 
Feb.  28.. 


Oct.    18,1940 
Jan.  22.... 


Mar.  22.... 

Jan.  27 

Feb,  27 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  4 


No  strike... 

Apr.  7 

Apr.  4 


Apr.  3.... 
0) 

Apr.  15... 

..do , 

Mar.  15.. 
Apr.  2.,_. 


(I) 
(') 


Mar.  24.. 


Apr.  7... 
(') 


0) 

Apr.  2... 

(') 
May  5.. 
May  6.. 


May  9.. 
May  7.. 
May  12. 
(') 


1,400 
226 

2,200 

260 
1,500 
6,000 
5,600 

1,060 

7,800 


25 

650 

80 

!,800 

495 

2,100 


4,000 
1,209 

210 

1,000 

6,500 

1,500 

1,300 

400,000 

160,000 
2,000 


300 
500 


1,262 

840 

S,  100 

3,600 

900 

10,000 

1,160 

300 

9,000 


Date 
certified 

to 
Board 


Mar.  27 
..do.— 

...do.-.. 
...do.... 

Apr.     1 
Apr.     3 


Apr.     6 

...do 

..do.... 
Apr.  8 
Apr.    9 

Apr.   15 


...do 

Apr.   17 

..do..... 
Apr.  21 

Apr.  22 

...do 

Apr.  23 

Apr,  24 

Apr,  26 
Apr.  28 

Apr.  30 

May  3 
..do 

..do--.. 

May  6 
May  7 
May  8 
May    9 


...do 

...do 

May  10 
May  12 


Date  of 
back-to- 
work 


Mar.  28 
Mar  30 

Apr.     2 
...do.... 


Apr.   14 
Apr.     0 


Apr.  11 
Apr.  12 
Apr.  22 
May  1 
May    7 

Apr.  19 


Apr.  27 

Apr.  21 

May    6 
May    1 

Apr.  29 
Apr.  26 

Apr.  28 

May  15 
May    6 

May  19 


(■) 

May    9 
May    14 


May  16 


May  16 
May  19 


Date 
issues 
settled 


Mar.  28 


Apr.     2 


Apr.   14 
Apr,     6 


Apr.  11 
Apr,  12 
Apr.  22 
May  9 
May    7 

Apr.  19 


Apr.  27 

Apr.  21 

May    6 
May    1 

Apr.  29 
Apr.  26 

May    i 

May  15 
May    6 

May  12 


(») 

May  9 

May  11 

May  16 

May  13 

May  16 


May  16 


Status 


Closed. 

Board     investi- 
gating issues. 

Closed. 

Board  investi- 
gating issues. 


Closed. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Co 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Board     investi- 
gating issues. 
Closed. 

Negotiating  di- 
rectly. 
Closed. 

Closed. 

To   be  ratified. 


Closed. 

Meeting  not  set. 
(') 


To  be  ratified. 

Closed. 

To  be  ratified. 

Closed. 

To  be  ratified. 

Meeting  not  sel. 

Meeting  witl, 

board. 
Closed. 

Meeting     Ma:- 
19. 


1  Postponed  at  request  of  Board. 

'  Not  on  strike  jurisdictional  dispute. 

>  Case  returned  to  Secretary  of  Labor  as  outside  Board's  jurisdiction. 


Union  (AFli).  This  concern  produces 
concrete  for  construction  of  Army  and 
Navy  posts,  etc.  It  was  involved  in  -a 
dispute  with  the  Sand  and  Gravel  Work- 
ers Union  Local  No.  22075  over  the  issues 
of  wages,  hours,  and  union  security.  The 
case  was  certified  to  the  Board  May  10 
and  the  strike,  affecting  300  men,  began 
May  12.  Hearings  were  scheduled  for 
May  19  but  agreement  was  reached  May 
15. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit, 
Mich.     (See  previous.) 

*  •    • 

Inspectors  of  materials 
needed  by  Navy  Department 

In  connection  with  the  Navy's  build- 
ing program,  hundreds  of  inspectors  of 
engineering  materials  and  ship  con- 
struction are  needed  at  once,  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  reported 
May  19. 

The  Commission  in  an  endeavor  to 
locate  additional  qualified  persons  for 
these  important  jobs,  has  just  announced 
two  examinations  for  Inspector  of  En- 
gineering Materials  and  for  Inspector  of 
Ship  Construction.  Positions  pay  from 
$1,620  to  $2,600  in  the  engineering  mate- 
rials field;  options  of  steel  hulls,  mechan- 
ical, electrical,  and  radio;  and  from 
$2,000  to  $2,600  in  ship  construction,  op- 
tions of  steel  hulls,  wood  hulls,  mechan- 
ical, and  electrical. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  at 
any  first-  or  second-class  post  ofiBce. 
No  written  examination  is  required,  and 
applications  are  rated  as  received.  The 
maximum  age  limit  has  been  set  at  65 
years,  except  that  for  the  junior  inspec- 
tors it  is  35  years. 

*  •    * 

Temporary  barrage  balloon 
training  center  established 

A  temporary  barrage  balloon  training 
center,  where  experiments  with  newly 
developed  equipment  will  be  made  and 
where  personnel  will  be  trained,  is  being 
established  at  Camp  Davis,  N.  C,  the  War 
Department  has  announced. 

Barrage  balloon  defense,  heretofore  a 
function  of  the  Air  Corps,  has  been  made 
a  responsibility  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps. 
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PRIORITIES  .  .  . 

Special  priorities  plan  to  speed  goods 
which  must  be  made  in  advance  of  orders 


A  new  priorities  plan  for  speeding  de- 
fense production,  designed  to  give 
specified  manufacturers  of  "off-the- 
shelf"  supplies  a  preference  rating  for  the 
acquisition  of  scarce  materials  entering 
into  defense  work,  was  announced  May 
19  by  Director  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Prior- 
ities Division. 

The  new  method  is  known  as  the  De- 
fense Supplies  Rating  Plan. 

Manufacturers  who  are  granted  the 
use  of  the  plan  will  estimate  the  propor- 
tion of  their  total  production  which  goes 
into  identifiable  defense  channels  and 
then  will  be  given  an  A-10  rating  for 
scarce  supplies  they  must  have  to  meet 
that  defense  demand  for  their  products. 

Thus  a  plant  which  is  engaged  60  per- 
cent in  defense  and  40  percent  in  non- 
defense  work  may  get  an  A-10  rating 
which  will  apply  to  deliveries  of  scarce 
materials  flowing  into  its  defense  orders. 

The  plan  is  designed  primarily  as  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  those  producers 
who  do  an  "off-the-shelf"  business  call- 
ing for  immediate  deliveries.  Such  pro- 
ducers will  be  assisted  by  this  plan  in 
maintaining  a  steady  flow  of  necessary 
materials  which  they  will  use  in  the  pro- 
duction of  defense  items. 

To  start  with  500  producers 

Major  points  involved  in  the  plan  in- 
clude: 

(1)  For  the  present,  the  method  will 
be  tried  experimentally  with  a  restricted 
list  of  about  500  producers  of:  Industrial 
motors  (from  1  to  200  horsepower) ,  cut- 
ting tools,  portable  tools,  hack  and  band 
saws,  lathe  tools,  files,  socket  screws, 
roller  and  silent  chains,  and  scientific 
instruments. 

(2)  The  assistance  provided  will  ap- 
ply only  to  scarce  materials. 

(3)  The  plan  will  in  no  case  apply  to 
production  which  cannot  be  identified 
with  defense. 

(4)  The  new  plan  supplements  other 
forms  of  priority  aid — for  example,  in- 
dividual preference  ratings — which  will 
continue  to  be  used.  The  Defense  Sup- 
plies Rating  Plan,  it  is  emphasized,  is 
designed  to  provide  a  special  form  of 
assistance  in  a  special  area. 


(5)  Methods  are  provided  whereby 
subcontractors,  affected  by  the  ratings 
granted  producers,  may  themselves  ex- 
tend the  A-10  rating  to  their  own 
suppliers. 

(6)  The  effect  of  the  A-10  rating  Is  to 
put  orders  covered  by  the  arrangement 
ahead  of  nondefense  contracts  for  or- 
ders with  lower  ratings  or  no  ratings. 

(7)  Administration  of  the  plan  is  to 
be  handled  by  Joseph  L.  Overlook,  Divi- 
sion of  Priorities,  OPM,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Made  in  advance  of  orders 

In  announcing  the  new  plan  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius EKjinted  out  that  a  number  of 
manufacturers  of  "off-the-shelf"  mer- 
chandise, which  must  be  manufactured 
in  advance  of  the  receipt  of  orders,  have 
been  experiencing  some  diflSculty  in  ob- 
taining the  scarce  materials  they  need  to 
fill  defense  orders. 

Sales  records  determine  percentage 

When  such  a  manufacturer  gets  an 
order,  he  cannot  ordinarily  wait  to  place 
a  contract  for  materials,  apply  for  a  pref- 
erence rating,  serve  that  rating  on  the 
suppliers,  and  then  wait  for  delivery.  In- 
stead, he  must  fill  the  order  promptly 
out  of  completed  stock,  sometimes  draw- 
ing on  his  inventory  of  materials  to  do  so. 

The  details  of  the  plan  will  be  given 
to  selected  manufacturers  in  a  letter  of 
instructions.  The  three  most  important 
points  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  manufacturer  from  his  sales 
records  for  the  preceding  quarter  deter- 
mines the  percentage  of  his  defense  sales 
to  his  total  sales. 

(2)  The  manufacturer  from  his  pro- 
duction schedules  for  the  current  quarter 
determines  the  total  quantity  of  scarce 
materials  necessary  to  complete  his  total 
production  schedule. 

Gets  A-10  rating 

(3)  The  manufacturer  determines  the 
quantities  of  scarce  materials  required 
for  his  defense  production  by  applying 
the  percentage  developed  in  the  sales 
analysis  to  the  total  quantities  of  scarce 
materials  necessary  to  complete  his  total 
production  schedule. 

This  defense  requirement  gets  an  A-10 
rating. 


All  supplies  of  nickel 
placed  under  mandatory 
industry-wide  control 

A  formal  allocation  plan  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  nickel  was  announced  May 
19  by  Director  Stettinius. 

The  new  plan,  which  provides  man- 
datory industry-wide  control  over  all 
supplies  of  nickel,  formalizes  and  takes 
the  place  of  the  previous  mandatory  con- 
trol which  was  Imposed  on  nickel  early 
in  March. 

Because  of  the  shortage  In  nickel  the 
new  procedure  does  not  include  a  sched- 
ule of  preference  ratings  for  civlUan 
uses.  However,  some  allocations  can  and 
wiU  be  made  for  nondefense  uses  on  a 
restricted  basis,  insofar  as  possible,  in 
order  to  prevent  serious  dislocations  In 
established  manufacturing  plants  and  to 
prevent  sudden  unemployment. 

Defense  needs  can  be  cared  for  in  full 

In  administering  the  plan,  the  Priori- 
ties Division  will  continue  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  avoid  causing  imemployment. 
However,  it  is  apparent  that  supplies  of 
nickel  flowing  into  civilian  channels  will 
have  to  be  drastically  curtailed.  Defense 
needs  can  be  cared  for  in  full. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  order,  the 
Pi-iorities  Division  will,  month  by  month, 
make  allocations  of  the  available  nickel 
supplies  for  defense  pm-poses.  All  de- 
fense orders  will  take  a  rating  of  A-10 
unless  other  ratings  have  been  or  may  be 
assigned. 

During  the  month  of  May  approxi- 
mately 15,500,000  pounds  of  nickel  will 
be  available  in  this  country,  almost  all  of 
it  coming  from  Canada.  This  ainount  Is 
the  largest  ever  made  available  for  in- 
dustrial uses  In  this  country  in  any  one 
month. 

Total  demand  for  nickel,  however,  for 
civilian  as  well  as  defense  purposes,  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  supply. 

Present  estimates  indicate  that  the 
May  demand  for  nickel  from  all  sources, 
if  It  could  be  filled,  would  approximate 
21,000,000  pounds,  thus  indicating  an 
over-all  shortage  of  about  5,500,000 
pounds  for  the  month. 
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Senate  approves  bill  to  extend  priorities 
power;  independent  office  stricken  out 
after  Stettinius  points  out  disadvantages 


Director  Stettinius  told  the  Senate  Mil- 
itary Affairs  Committee  May  14  that  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  priorities 
agency  would  hinder  the  defense  effort. 
The  committee  voted  to  strike  from  the 
Vinson  bill  to  extend  priorities  power  (see 
issue  of  May  6)  a  provision  to  make  the 
Director  of  Priorities  an  independent 
officer,  which  had  been  inserted  before 
passage  by  the  House.  The  Senate  there- 
after approved  the  bill  without  the  pro- 
vision. Excerpts  from  Mr.  Stettinius' 
statement  follow: 

At  my  request,  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management  urged  the  passage  of 
a  bill  containing  the  substance  of  H.  R. 
4534  to  extend  the  power  to  establish 
priorities  and  allocate  materials.  A  de- 
tailed memorandum  showing  the  need 
for  each  provision  in  that  bill  was  fur- 
nished to  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee by  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement and  appears  in  their  report. 

The  bill,  as  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee, was  entirely  adequate  to  give  the 
powers  which  I  and  my  assistants  in  the 
Priorities  Division  believe  now  to  be 
necessary. 

Inserted  by  House 

TTie  new  paragraph  (3)  was  inserted 
during  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
This  new  paragraph  authorizes  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  of  Priorities  to 
exercise  the  powers  given  by  the  bill  as 
an  Independent  officer.  It  thus  consti- 
tutes a  Priorities  agency  separate  and 
apart  from  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement, the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, and  all  other  agencies.  In  my 
opinion  this  result  of  the  new  paragraph 
is  most  inadvisable. 

Priorities  is  an  essential  tool,  but  nev- 
ertheless merely  one  tool  among  several, 
for  the  expediting  of  defense  production. 
Its  main  purpose  Is  to  get  quick  and 
prompt  deliveries  of  articles  required  by 
the  various  Armed  Services.  Its  exercise 
must  be  completely  integrated  with  the 
agencies  charged  with  procurement  and 
production  of  defense  articles. 


However,  Priorities  has  a  further  func- 
tion, namely,  to  deal  with  raw  materials 
and  industrial  materials  required  for  de- 
fense, where  the  impact  of  the  defense 
program  results  in  over-all  shortages  of 
these  materials.  In  this  area.  It  is  the 
function  of  Priorities,  first  to  see  that 
the  defense  program  obtains  sufficient 
quantities  of  tlvse  scarce  materials;  but, 
secondly,  it  is  equally  important  to  see 
that  the  balances  left  over  for  civilian 
consumption  are  properly  utilized.  In 
this  field,  it  is  essential  that  the  Priorities 
Division  be  completely  coordinated  with 
production,  with  procurement,  and  with 
the  administration  of  price  control  and 
civilian  supply. 

Present  set-up  carefully  created 

The  present  set-up  has  been  carefully 
created  to  meet  these  requirements. 
The  Office  of  Production  Management 
contains  a  branch  dealing  with  the  ac- 
celeration of  production,  designated  as 
the  Production  Division;  also  a  branch 
dealing  with  procurement,  designated  as 
the  Purchases  Division.  Further,  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  sit  as  members  of  the  Council 
of  the  Office  of  Production  Management, 
thereby  tying  in  the  Armed  Services. 
Therefore,  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement furnishes  a  coordinated,  inte- 
grated system,  under  one  coordinated 
agency,  which  ties  together  the  Armed 
Services,  and  functions  of  procurement, 
production,  and  priorities. 

The  Office  of  Production  Management 
is  constituted  within  the  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Management  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  Also  within  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management  are 
other  defense  organizations  including 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  which  provides  for  close 
relationship  between  the  latter  and  the 
Office  of  Production  Management. 

Over  a  period  of  many  months,  the 
required  personal  contacts  and  relation- 
ships have  been  established  so  that  there 
Is  now  a  smooth  and  harmonious  work- 
ing arrangement  under  which  Priorities 
is  coordinated  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  Navy  Department,  and  the  Di- 


visions of  Production  and  Purchases,  and 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply. 

To  take  out  the  Priorities  organization 
and  set  it  off  as  an  independent  agency 
will  tend  to  interrupt  this  efficient  coor- 
dination which  has  been  so  carefully 
worked  out.  With  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent agency  exercising  the  Priorities 
power,  we  will  lose  the  coordinated  su- 
pervision under  one  organization  of  all 
of  the  elements  necessary  to  obtain  de- 
fense production. 

Alteration  would  delay 

Moreover,  any  alteration  in  the  pres- 
ent set-up  will  inevitably  lead  to  delays, 
and  any  delay  at  the  present  time  of 
the  defense  program  is  to  be  avoided  at 
all  costs. 


*    •    • 

Stettinius  names  Dominick 
chief  liaison  officer  with 
Maritime  Commission 

In  order  to  provide  prompt  considera- 
tion of  all  needs  for  priority  action  in 
connection  with  the  Nation's  merchant 
shipbuilding  program.  Director  Stettinius 
May  15  appointed  Gayer  G.  Dominick, 
of  New  York,  to  serve  as  chief  liaison  offi- 
cer between  the  Priorities  Division  and 
the  Maritime  Commission. 

Mr.  Dominick  from  1910  to  1938  was 
a  general  partner  and  in  1938  became  a 
limited  partner  in  the  firm  of  Dominick 
&  Dominick,  115  Broadway,  New  York. 
During  the  World  War  he  served  overseas 
in  the  Lighter-than-Air  Division  and 
concluded  his  service  after  the  Armistice 
as  a  lieutenant,  senior  grade,  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  Air  Force. 

764  essential  ships 

The  Maritime  Commission  now  has 
supervision  over  some  764  ships  which  are 
Ijuilding  or  are  under  contract.  All  of 
these  are  merchant  vessels  or  naval  aux- 
iliaries essential  to  the  defense  program. 

Construction  of  these  vessels  will  re- 
quire large  quantities  of  vital  defense 
materials.  As  these  problems  arise,  the 
Priorities  Division  will  be  prepared  to 
take  action  to  make  sure  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  vessels  is  speeded  up  in 
every  way  possible. 

Priority  questions  in  connection  with 
supplies  flowing  into  these  ships  will  clear 
thi'ough  Mr.  Dominick's  office. 
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LABOR . . . 

Data  on  skilled  labor  needed  for  defense 
being  prepared,  General  Hershey  reports 


A  complete  analysis  of  skilled  labor 
requirements  in  defense  industries  is  be- 
ing sped  to  completion  by  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  to  guide  the 
Selective  Service  System  in  its  efforts  to 
prevent  military  recruitment  of  needed 
workers,  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 
Deputy  Director  of  Selective  Service,  an- 
nounced May  18. 

The  analysis  is  being  compiled  at  the 
specific  request  of  General  Hershey  and 
its  information  wUl  be  forwarded  to  State 
Directors  of  Selective  Service  for  dis- 
semination to  local  boards,  the  Deputy 
Director  said. 

Announcement  that  the  data  on  skilled 
labor  requirements  will  be  forthcoming 
soon  follows  closely  General  Hershey's 
recent  notice  to  State  Directors  to  be  on 
constant  guard  against  permitting  in- 
duction into  the  armed  forces  of  men 
necessary  to  the  industrial  part  of  the 
national  defense  program. 

Expressing  appreciation  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem in  helping  to  keep  skilled  workers 
available  for  industry,  Sidney  Hillman, 
Associate  Director  General  of  the  Office 
of  Production  Management,  wrote  Gen- 
eral Hershey: 

"Dear  General  Hershey:  ' 

"In  accordance  with  the  request  that 
you  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  held  April  29, 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  will 
shortly  furnish  you  with  a  complete  anal- 
ysis of  the  skilled  labor  requirements  in 
the  metal  working  tfades  and  in  other 
industries  directly  related  to  the  national 
defense  program. 

Demand  soon  to  exceed  supply 

"Plants  with  large  defense  contracts 
are  being  enlarged.  Plants  now  produc- 
ing goods  for  civilian  use  may  soon  be 
drawn  into  the  defense  program.  Dur- 
ing the  last  seven  months,  784  new  fac- 
tories have  been  started  and  construc- 
tion is  now  more  than  60  percent  com- 
pleted. All  existing  shipyards  have  been 
commandeered  and  seven  new  ones 
started.  These  plants  will  begin  oper- 
ation within  the  next  4  to   6  months. 


Thus,  the  greatest  need  for  additional 
workers  will  not  materialize  for  some 
time. 

"Demands  for  skilled  labor  in  the  metal 
working  trades  will  soon  outrun  the  sup- 
ply, according  to  estimates  made  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Various  training  programs  have  therefore 
been  inaugurated  to  prepare  new  work- 
ers to  enter  defense  plants. 

"Your  desire  to  stress  to  those  respon- 
sible for  selecting  men  for  direct  military 
service  that  any  decrease  In  the  supply 
of  skilled  workers  will  slow  down  comple- 
tion of  planes,  tanks,  ships,  and  muni- 
tions seems  pertinent  at  this  time.  When 
a  skilled  worker  is  taken  from  any  plant 
that  may  contribute  to  defense  produc- 
tion, that  plant  loses  not  only  the  indi- 
vidual, but  also  the  time  of  a  more  highly 
skilled  man  to  train  the  doubtful  new  ^ 
worker. 

Serve  country  best  at  benches 

"It  should  be  clear  to  all  that  the  suc- 
cess of  our  total  defense  effort  is  contin- 
gent upon  efficient  operation  ot  our  fac- 
tories— not  only  the  factories  where 
tanks,  planes,  and  other  machines  of  war 
are  assembled,  but  also  the  steel  foun- 
dries and  rolling  mills,  the  plants  which 
manufacture  nuts,  bolts,  wire,  and  the 
thousands  of  other  items  necessary  to  the 
final  product.  Trained  workers,  so  m-- 
gently  needed,  can  serve  their  country 
most  effectively  at  their  factory  benches. 

"I  might  add  that  the  other  members 
of  the  Office  of  Production  Management, 
namely,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  Knudsen,  con- 
cur in  the  belief  that  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  workers  urgently  needed  for 
defense  production  be  given  very  careful 
consideration  by  the  Selective  Service 
System  so  that  they  may  be  available  to 
the  industries  of  the  Nation. 

"Your  splendid  cooperation  has  been 
of  great  value  in  our  program." 

•    •    • 

1,320,500  IN  ARMY 

The  War  Department  estimated  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  Army  as  of 
May  15,  1941,  at  1,320,500,  including 
80,500  officers  and  1,240,000  enlisted  men. 


Cooperation  of  industry,  labor, 
and  Government  leading  to  use 
of  all  available  labor — Hillman 

Associate  Director  General  Hillman, 
OPM,  said  in  Chicago  May  16  that  the 
Nation's  mobilization  of  manpower 
"based  on  coop>eration"  has  reached  full 
swing  and  will  outdo  anything  "ever  con- 
ceived through  force  in  totalitarian 
countries." 

Hillman  said  cooperation  of  industry, 
labor,  and  Government  was  leading  to 
"full  employment  of  all  available  labor 
resources — men,  women,  and  young  peo- 
ple— in  the  greatest  cooperative  effort  the 
world  has  ever  seen." 

Thousands  moved  to  jobs 

In  Chicago  to  discuss  the  OPM's  train- 
ing-within-industry  program  with  busi- 
ness and  labor  representatives,  Hillman 
declared  that  in  April  between  300,000 
and  400,000  persons  were  moved  from 
local  communities  to  jobs  in  defense  pro- 
duction industries. 

"Thus  far  we  have  been  able  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  defense  production  program 
in  supplying  needed  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled labor,"  he  said. 

Hillman  predicted  that  more  than 
300,000  workmen  would  be  required 
within  the  next  12  months  in  the  ship- 
building industry  alone. 

Hillman  said  that  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram was  producing  "a  better,  and  I 
think  permanent,  understanding  between 
management  and  labor  in  the  field  ol 
industrial  relations." 

Gaining  mutual  understanding 

Pointing  to  settlement  of  the  threat- 
ened strike  at  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion, Hillman  said  "industry  and  labor 
are  meeting  on  a  problem  larger  than 
both  and  gaining  mutual  xmderstanding 
that  will  pay  future  dividends  in  peaceful 
labor  relations  to  both  parties." 

"The  only  thing  we  must  fear,"  Hill- 
man said,  "is  a  traditional  lack  of  inter- 
est in  scientific  industrial  planning.  We 
must  locate  new  industries  where  labor 
supplies,  raw  materials,  housing  facilities, 
and  transportation  means  are  available." 
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HOUSING . . . 

158,277  small  homes  financed  under 
FHA  plan  since  defense  need  began 

Nearly  160,000  new  small  homes  have  Most  of  these  new  houses  are  suited 

been  provided  by  private  capital  under  to  meet  the  need  for  added  housing  oc- 

the  Federal  Housing  Administration  pro-  casioned  by  the  sharp  rise  in  employment 

gram  since  July  1,  when  defense  activ-  in  industrial  areas  producing  armaments 

itles  began  creating  urgent  demands  for  and  equipment  required  by  the  defense 

low-cost  housing  in  important  industrial  effort. 

centers,    Abner    H.    Ferguson,    Federal      «,..•.  c  i  t  i 

Within  means  or  derense  workers 

Housing  Administrator,  has  announced. 

_        „,  4    <■  ti,       t.  Because   of    the   favorable   financing 

Over  85  percent  of  these  homes  are  m      ,  ~         ,       ,      ° 

,.,,,,  ,  terms  offered  by  the  FHA  plan,  most  of 

the    vicinity   of    vital   defense   industry      4,.         ,.  ,.  v,      j      ^ 

these   homes   can    be    purchased    at    a 

monthly  financing  cost  within  the  means 

5  000  started  each  week  °^  ^^^  great  majority  of  defense  workers. 

„,  ,  ,  ,  ,    .  The  high  level  of  applications  for  FHA 

The    number    of    new    homes    being  ,  .  ... 

mortgage  insurance  involving  new  homes 
started  weekly  under  FHA  inspection  is.,.,,,    ^  ^-j         ■        ^t 

indicates  that  a  sustained  peak  rate  of 

now  approximately  5,000.    Between  July  ^^^^  construction  is  in  prospect  during 

1,  1940,  when  the  need  for  new  housing  ^he  coming  weeks. 

accommodations    for    defense    industry 

workers  first  became  apparent,  and  May  ^omes  started  under  FHA  in- 

..    .^.,           .       ,.                ,     ,  ^       ^  spection  July  1,  1940-May  3, 

10,  1941,  construction  was  started  under  ....  ,                                            .^„  „.„ 

FHA    inspection   on    158,277   new    small  jjomes  s'tarted'undeV'FHA^n- 

homes  being  financed  by  loans  insured  spection  week  ended  May  10, 

under  the  FHA  program.  1941 4,  959 

Homes  built  under  the  FHA  plan  con-  

stitute  approximately  half  of  all  the  one-  TotaL 158,  277 

and  two-family  homes  being  constructed  '  Figure   also   includes   new   homes   in   de- 

fense areas  designated  by  the  President  under 
by  private  capital.  Title  vi. 


STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  DEFENSE  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION,  MAY  10,  1941 


Number  ol  states  and  Territoriea... 

Number  ol  localities 

Number  ofprojects _ _,.■? __ 

Number  of  family  dwelling  units  (regular). 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense  industry.. 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  Government  plants 

Other  civilians,  employed  by  the  Army  and  Navy 

Married  enlisted  personnel 

Number  of  family  dwelling  units  (trailers) 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense  industry.. 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  Government  plants 

Number  ofunits  for  single  persons  ._ 


Funds  allocated 


May  10 


47 

144 

£95 

87,  260 

35,  265 

16,  001 

10,  246 

25,  748 

2, 035 

2,035 


6,991 


May  3 


47 

144 

296 

87,  260 

35,  265 

16, 001 

10,  246 

26,  748 

2,036 

2,036 


6,991 


Contracts 
awarded 


May  10 


45 

128 

215 

61,  335 

19,  596 

11,513 

7,261 

22,  965 

1,909 

1,909 


May  3 


4,973 


45 

124 

209 

58,542 

17,  523 

11,443 

7,201 

22,  315 

1,909 

1,909 


4,973 


Completed 


May  10 


18 
32 
34 
9,929 
2,142 
1,869 
1,834 
4.094 


May  ; 


IS 
32 
34 
9,604 
2,142 
1,859 
1,734 
3,869 


PRIVATE  CONSTRUCTION   UNDER   FHA   MORTGAGE   INSURANCE 

Week  ended 
May  10 

Previous 
week 

New  homesstarted                                          .  .  ._  .    ...  _„_    .......... 

4,632 
6.t07 

4.634 

6.929 

Contracts  awarded  for 
2  J93  defense  homes 
in  week  ended  May  1 0 

Construction  contracts  were  awarded 
for  2,793  dwelling  units  for  the  week 
ended  May  10,  Defense  Housing  Coordi- 
nator C.  F.  Palmer  announced  May  15. 

Among  the  areas  to  receive  new  con- 
tracts were  Mobile,  Ala.,  with  500  units 
for  civilian  workers;  Valparaiso,  Fla., 
with  200;  and  Great  Bend,  N.  Y.,  with  150 
for  enlisted  personnel.  These  projects 
are  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Administration.  The  United 
States  Housing  Authority  reported  as- 
signment of  contracts  for  200  units  in 
Alameda,  Calif.,  and  200  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  for  enlisted  personnel.  Contracts 
were  also  awarded  in  Bremerton,  Wash., 
for  70  units  for  civilian  workers. 

Total  contracts  for  61,335  .^ 

This  raises  the  total  number  of  con- 
struction contracts  awarded  under  the 
coordinated  defense  housing  program  to 
61,335  dwelling  units.  Of  these,  38,370 
are  for  civilian  workers  and  22,965  for 
enlisted  personnel.  Tliey  are  distributed 
throughout  128  localities  of  45  States  and 
Territories. 

Four  widely  separate  localities  reported 
a  total  of  325  completions  for  the  week 
ended  May  10.  All  of  these  units  were 
built  under  Navy  supervision.  New  de- 
fense homes  are  located  in  Honolulu, 
100;  New  London,  Conn.,  100;  and  Quan- 
tico,  Va.,  25;  all  for  enlisted  personnel. 
Orange,  Tex.,  reported  100  units  com- 
pleted for  civilian  workers. 

9,929  defense  homes  made  available 

A  total  of  9,929  defense  housing  units 
have  now  been  made  available  in  32 
localities  of  18  States  and  Territories. 
CiviUan  workers  are  to  occupy  5,835  of 
them  and  married  enlisted  personnel, 
4,094. 

Allocations  made  under  the  defense 
housing  program  now  total  87,260  units, 
of  which  25,748  are  for  enlisted  person- 
nel, and  61,512  are  for  civilian  workers. 
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Organization  of  a  Fair  Rent  Committee 
described  in  Consumer  Division  bulletin 


Municipal  machinery  for  checking  rent 
increases  on  a  voluntary  basis  through 
the  force  of  public  opinion  is  outlined  in 
a  bulletin  entitled  "Organization  of  a  Fair 
Rent  Committee,"  issued  last  week  by  the 
Consumer  Division,  OPACS.  The  bulle- 
tin points  out  that  maintenance  of  fair 
rents  is  required  by  the  defense  program 
to  protect  living  standards,  to  help  pre- 
vent excessive  labor  turn-over  in  defense 
industries,  to  prevent  rent  profiteering, 
and  to  prevent  rising  rents  from  starting 
a  vicious  price  spiral.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Consumer  Division  follow: 

Committee  organization 

The  Fair  Rent  Committee  should  be 
attached  to  the  local  defense  council. 
In  the  absence  of  a  defense  council  in  the 
locality,  the  Committee  should  be  named 
directly  by  the  mayor  or  other  responsi- 
ble executive  officer.  In  default  of  an 
official  appointment,  local  citizens'  groups 
representing  a  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munity may  meet  together  and  form  a 
Fair  Rent  Committee. 

A  Fair  Rent  Committee  which  is  part 
of  a  local  defense  council  may  be  a  sub- 
committee of  either  the  Consumer  Inter- 
est Committee  or  the  Housing  Committee. 

Municipal  departments  or  local 
branches  of  Government  agencies  such  as 
the  National  Youth  Administration  and 
the  Work  Projects  Administration,  should 
be  called  upon  to  lend  clerical  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  Committee. 

Composition 

The  Pair  Rent  Committee  should  be 
composed  of  a  balanced  representation  of 
the  worker-tenants,  the  landlords,  and 
the  public  (i.  e.,  some  person  or  persons 
such  as  a  social  worker,  minister,  or 
teacher,  in  a  position  to  know  the  over- 
all needs  of  the  community).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Fair  Rent  Committee  thus 
constituted,  there  should  be  attached  as 
consultants  or  advisory  members  (a) 
The  local  sanitary  officer  or  building  in- 
spector or  both,  depending  upon  the  local 
machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  health 
and  safety  ordinances;  (b)  the  local  wel- 
fare or  public  assistance  officer.    A  rep- 


resentative of  the  Homes  Registration 
Service,  where  such  exists,  may  also  serve 
as  a  consultant. 

Functions 

1.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  reports  and 
rent  conditions  and  rent  changes,  in- 
cluding official  and  unofficial  surveys,  as 
well  as  reports  of  specific  instances  of  ex- 
tortionate rents  and  overcrowding. 

Local  groups  should  be  encouraged  to 
bring  before  the  Committee  specific  in- 
stances of  serious  rent  Increases,  evic- 
tions resulting  therefrom,  and  other  un- 
desirable practices.  Reht  surveys  should 
be  carried  out  by  technically  competent 
agencies.  If  a  survey  is  necessary  a  re- 
quest should  be  addressed  to  the  Con- 
sumer Division  which  will  arrange  to  have 
a  Government  research  agency  conduct 
a  rent  survey  wherever  possible. 

2.  To  publicize  the  results  of  rent  sur- 
veys and  to  create  a  general  awareness 
of  the  rent  problem.  To  call  public  at- 
tention to  specific  instances  of  rental  and 
eviction  practices  which  appear  to  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

3.  To  appeal  to  the  reason,  sense  of 
fairness,  patriotism,  and  civic  pride  of 
the  community,  emphasizing  the  national 
and  local  hazards  of  rent  increases.  To 
call  together  members  of  the  local  real- 
estate  board,  pointing  to  the  policy  state- 
ments of  their  National  Association 
against  unwarranted  rent  increases. 

Public  support 

4.  To  engage  in  negotiation  and  con- 
ciliation directed  toward  maintaining 
rents  as  near  as  possible  to  their  pre- 
defense  levels. 

Successful  operation  in  this  field  will 
depend  upon  the  public  support  of  the 
community  in  which  rent  increases  are 
occurring.  The  Committee  should  han- 
dle rent  complaints  and  attempt  to  ne- 
gotiate voluntary  settlements  only  if 
sufficient  personnel  is  available  to  work 
successfully.  It  should:  (a)  Publicly  in- 
dicate the  preemergency  date  at  which 
fair  rents  prevailed  in  the  community; 
(b)  summon  before  it  the  parties  con- 
cerned when  rents  are  demanded  which 
are  substantially  above  the  preemergency 
level;  (c)  attempt  to  obtain  a  voluntary 
restoration  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  rent 
through  conciliation. 


5.  Wherever  a  Pair  Rent  Committee 
finds  voluntary  measures  ineffective,  to 
report  its  experience  to  the  local  defense 
council,  the  Governor  and  the  State  de- 
fense council,  indicating  the  need  for 
legal  action  to  maintain  fair  rents. 

6.  Wherever  a  Homes  Registration 
Service  has  been  established,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Division  of  Defense  Hous- 
ing Coordination  for  the  purpose  of  reg- 
istering all  available  rental  units  and  sin- 
gle rooms,  the  Fair  Rent  Committee 
should  cooperate  closely  with  this  Service. 

7.  At  all  times  the  Pair  Rent  Commit- 
tee must  so  operate  as  to  encourage  rather 
than  retard  needed  new  construction. 

*    *    • 

Action  on  rents 

in  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Pair  Rent 
Committee,  recently  set  up  by  the  Wil- 
mington Defense  Council,  has  initiated 
a  broad  program  to  prevent  unwarranted 
rent  increases,  Miss  Harriet  Elliott,  as- 
sistant administrator  in  charge  of  the 
Consumer  Division,  reported  May  15. 
This  action  followed  meetings  between 
Frank  Manuel,  representing  the  rent  sec- 
tion of  the  Consumer  Division,  and  local 
defense  officials  and  realtors. 

The  Committee  has  invited  tenants  to 
register  complaints  of  imjustified  rent 
increases,  which  will  be  fully  investigated. 
The  Committee  will  then  summon  the 
landlords  involved  and  will  seek  to  adjust 
the  increases  by  negotiation.  The  pub- 
lic will  be  informed  of  the  results  of  the 
Committee's  action. 

The  personnel  of  the  Fair  Rent  Com- 
mittee consists,  in  part,  of  Capt.  T.  P. 
Polk,  Camp  Davis  billeting  officer;  Robert 
Cantwell,  Jr.,  representing  the  real-estate 
board;  Storrer  Ware,  representing  the 
shipbuilding  industry  of  Wilmington; 
George  Jeffrey,  chairman  of  the  com- 
munity housing  committee.  Represent- 
atives of^the  general  public  are  to  be 
added. 

•    •    • 

POCKET-SIZE  ARMY  SONGBOOK 

Pocket-size  Army  songbooks  containing 
only  the  words  to  songs  in  the  regular 
Aimy  songbook  have  been  printed  and  a 
copy  will  be  distributed  to  every  soldier. 
The  book  was  compiled  in  collaboration 
with  the  Library  of  Congress.  More 
than  1,500,000  copies  were  ordered 
printed. 
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News  for  Retailers 


Wool  Supplies 

Additional  facts  about  the  wool  sit- 
uation can  be  presented  following  the 
announcement  from  the  Division  of  Pur- 
chases, OfiBce  of  Production  Management, 
that  the  total  amount  of  wool  which  is 
likely  to  be  needed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  all  Government  agencies  dur- 
ing the  1942  fiscal  year  is  estimated  at 
259,000,000  pounds,  grease  basis.  This 
amount  of  wool  will  be  used  in  woolen 
goods  to  be  delivered  during  the  year. 

The  wool  supply  and  demand  situation, 
according  to  material  gathered  from 
trade  sources,  is  approximately  as 
follows: 

Total  domestic  use  of  wool  averages 
around  925,000,800  pounds. 

Total  domestic  clip  of  wool  for  this 
year  is  estimated  at  480,000.000  pounds 
and  of  this  amount  200,000,000  pounds  are 
still  held  by  the  growers.  At  present 
it  is  estimated  that  65,000,000  pounds  of 
foreign  and  domestic  wool  are  now  held 
by  the  dealers  and  166,000,000  pounds  are 
in  the  hands  of  manufacturers.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  scoured  wool  to  the  amount 
of  10,000,000  pounds  is  held  by  dealers 
which  is  estimated  to  be  roughly  30,000,- 
000  pounds  on  a  grease  basis.  Manufac- 
turers also  hold  20,000,000  pounds  of 
scoured  wool  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  60,000,000  pounds  on  a  grease  basis. 
Wool  tops  to  the  amount  of  500,000 
pounds  are  held  by  dealers  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  1,500.000  pounds  in  the 
grease.  Likewise,  manufacturers  hold  17,- 
000,000  pounds  of  wool  tops  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  52,000,000  pounds  in  the  grease. 

In  other  words,  there  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  dealers  and  manufacturers  the 
equivalent  of  374,500,000  pounds  of  wool 
on  a  grease  basis.  Adding  to  this  the 
200,000,000  pounds  still  held  by  the  grow- 
ers we  have  a  total  of  575,500,000  pounds 
as  the  visible  supply  in  this  country. 

Since  this  country  will  need,  as  indi- 
cated above,  a  total  of  925,000,000  pounds, 
we  will  need  to  import  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 349,500,000  pounds.  Of 
this  amount  from  25  to  50  million  pounds 
of  foreign  wool  has  been  bought  but  not 
shipped.  There  are  ample  supplies  of 
wool  available  in  Australia  and  in  the 
Argentine.  It  is  assumed  that  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  will  be  made  for  the 
shipping  of  the  additional  supplies  ef 
foreign  wools  as  needed.  This  country 
has  never  been  self-sufficient  as  far  as 


wool  is  concerned  and  the  present  situa- 
tion differs  very  little  from  the  usual 
situation  as  far  as  the  need  for  foreign 
supplies  is  concerned. 

Sugar 

Data  on  supplies  of  sugar  available  for 
the  United  States  market,  together  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  Sugar  Division 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration with  reference  to  the  building 
up  of  large  reserves  of  refined  cane  sugar, 
indicate  that  any  fears  of  shortages  are 
entirely  unfounded.  P\irthermore,  the 
Government,  through  its  power  to  sus- 
pend the"  quotas,  has  the  ability  to  act 
drastically  should  any  speculative  move 
develop. 

A  sijecial  study  of  sugar  supplies  by 
the  Consumer  Division  of  OP  ACS  reveals 
the  following  facts.  The  revised  con- 
sumption quota  for  1941  under  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  is  6,851,889  short  tons.  The 
supplies  available  for  the  United  States 
market  amount  to  9,664,000  short  tons. 
In  other  words,  2,812,111  short  tons  are 
available  in  addition  to  the  consumption 
quota,  an  excess  amounting  to  41  percent. 
Of  this  excess,  1,236,053  short  tons  could 
be  obtained  in  Cuba  and  892,686  in  for- 
eign countries  other  than  Cuba.  These 
statistics  understate  the  actual  supplies 
available  from  Cuba.  For  example,  Cuba 
has  cane  in  the  fields  sufficient  to  produce 
over  4,000,000  tons  of  sugar.  This  item 
alone  would  increase  the  supply  available 
by  about  1,300,000  short  tons. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
there  are  several  methods  by  which  ad- 
ditional supplies  may  be  made  available 
to  American  consumers,  if  necessary. 
These  are: 

1.  An  increase  in  the  total  consumption 
quota.  This  would  increase  the  amounts 
to  be  supplied  by  the  various  producing 
areas  in  proportion  to  the  shares  provided 
in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

2.  A  reallocation  of  any  unfilled  quota 
allotment  from  one  country  to  another. 
Any  deficiency  in  Philippine  supplies 
could  be  reallocated  to  foreign  countries 
other  than  Cuba,  such  as  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Peru.  Any  deficiency  in 
Cuba,  or  in  any  mainland  or  offshore 
domestic  producing  area,  is  to  be  real- 
located to  other  domestic  areas  of  Cuba. 
In  practice,  this  means  a  deficiency  in  a 
domestic  producing  area  can  be  reallo- 
cated to  Cuba. 


3.  Permission  for  excess  quota  raw 
sugar  to  be  brought  in  for  refining. 

Until  recently,  excess  quota  raw  sugar 
could  be  imported  in  bond  for  refining, 
but  the  refineries  had  to  turn  over  to  the 
customs  an  equivalent  amount  of  refined 
sugar  so  that  their  net  position  was  the 
same.  This  was  done  to  have  already  re- 
fined sugar  on  hand  for  the  next  quota 
year.  Under  the  new  regulation  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
excess  quota  raw  sugar  can  be  imported 
by  refineries  without  having  to  turn  over 
to  the  customs  an  equivalent  amount  of 
already  refined  sugar.  Inventories  can 
now  be  maintained  by  excess  quota  sugar 
refined  and  kept  in  bond.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  change  will  make  avail- 
able for  distribution  the  f00,000  to 
600,000  tons  of  sugar  normally  as  a  year- 
end  inventory. 

These  new  rulings  will  make  available 
large  amounts  of  surplus  sugar  to  the 
United  States  from  Cuba  and  Latin 
America. 

Paints 

The  paint  Industry  has  recently  been 
concerned  with  reference  to  adequate 
supplies  of  raw  materials.  A  plan  has 
been  worked  out  between  the  Division 
of  Purchases,  OPM,  and  the  industry, 
so  that  prompt  action  can  be  taken  in 
the  case  of  shortages.  The  value  of  this 
plan,  which  is  already  working,  may  be 
of  interest  to  other  industries. 

An  industry  committee  has  been  set  up 
to  consider  the  central  problem  of  ade- 
quate supplies.  In  addition,  subcommit- 
tees have  been  organized  to  study  the 
availability  of  such  products  as  linseed 
oil,  tung  oil,  natural  resin,  zinc,  and  lead. 
Each  of  these  subcommittees  is  in  a  posi- 
tion not  only  to  get  the  true  facts  but 
to  get  the  advice  of  the  entire  industry 
through  the  major  industry  committee. 

The  following  illustration  shows  how 
the  plan  works.  It  was  found  that  va- 
rious natural  resins,  important  ingre- 
dients in  paints,  were  difficult  to  obtain. 
There  was  a  growing  shortage  due  to  the 
fact  that  shipping  space  was  lacking  to 
bring  in  supplies  from  Batavia  and 
Singapore. 

This  problem  came  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. J.  B.  Davis,  special  adviser  on 
protective  coatings  in  the  Division  of 
Purchases  was  asked  to  explain  the  sit- 
uation before  the  Maritime  Commission, 
which  he  did.  Within  a  week  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  transportation 
of  5,000  tons  of  resin. 
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PURCHASES . . . 

108  Certificates  of  Necessity  for  plant 
expansion  issued  April  16-30 


Certificates  of  Necessity  totaling  108 
were  issued  to  102  corporations  from 
April  16  to  April  30,  inclusive,  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission 
has  announced.  These  certificates  were 
issued  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion and  acquisition  of  new  plant  and 
manufacturing  facilities,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  was  $51,598,000. 

This  brings  the  total  issued  up  to  April 
30  to  1,410,  and  the  number  of  corpora- 
tions to  1,227.  The  cost  of  facilities  cov- 
ered to  date  was  estimated  at  $930,540  000. 

A  compilation  of  firms  for  the  last  half 
of  April,  and  estimated  cost  of  facilities, 
follows: 

Aluminum  Alloy  Forging  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  aluminum  alloy  forgings  for  aircraft; 
$322,000. 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  New 
Kensington,  Pa.;  army  field  kitchen  equip- 
ment, aircraft  gas,  and  oil  tanks;  $29,000. 

American  Broach  &  Machine  Co.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.;  broaching  machines  and  tools, 
and  hydraulic  presses:  $35,000. 

American  Locomotive  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
gun  carriages;  $54,000. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middle- 
town,  Ohio;  basic  open  hearth,  foundry  and 
malleable  pig  iron;  $5,530,000. 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  high-grade  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid;   $5,212,000. 

Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  asbestos  shipboard  cable;  $5,000. 

The  Atchison  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Co.,  Topeka,  Kans.;  transportation;  $10,000. 

The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Tube  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  seamless  tubes;  $182,000. 

Bamberger  Railroad  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  transportation;  $4,000. 

The  Beaumont  Manufacturing  Co.,  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C;  army  tent  duck  and  shelter 
tent  duck;  $774,000. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.:  coke, 
steel  ingots,  steels,  wire  for  wire  rope; 
$3,041,000. 

Bohn  Aluminum  &  Brass  Corporation,  De- 
troit, Mich.;  bearings  for  tanks,  trucks  and 
aircraft;  $20,000. 

The  Bradford  Machine  Tool  Co..  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  lathes  and  accessories;  $27,000. 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co.;  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
primer  bodies;   $6,000. 

Buffalo  Pumps,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  pumps 
for  battleships,  cruisers,  and  destroyers;  $95,- 
000. 

Bundy  Tubing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  thick 
wall  monel,  electric  weld  and  copper-coated 
steel;  $244,000. 

Carbide  &  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  vinyl  chloride,  acetone, 
vinylite  stabilizers,  and  ethylene  oxide  and 
glycol;   $9,681,000. 

Carboloy  Company,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
cutting  tools,  dies,  and  hard  carbide  wear 
parts;  $268,000. 

The  Carey  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
machining  of  Diesel  engines  and  airplane 
parts;  $10,000. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
aviation  spark  plugs;  $135,000. 


The  Cleveland  Automatic  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  machine  tools;  $44,000. 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  electricity;  $6,502,000. 

Collyer  Insulated  Wire  Co.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.;  shipboard  cable;  $99,000. 

The  Cooper  Bessemer  Corporation,  Mount 
Vernon.  Ohio;  welded  steel  Diesel  engines; 
$326,000. 

Craig  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.; 
repair  and  convert  vessels  to  Navy  require- 
ments;  $18,000. 

Crocker-Wheeler  Electric  Manufacturing, 
Ampere,  N.  J.;  electric  motors  and  generators; 
$47,000. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;   steel   castings;    $4,000. 

De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co..  Trenton.  N.  J.; 
reduction  gears  and  feed  system  pumps; 
$25,000. 

Dresser  Manufacturing  Co..  Bradford.  Pa.: 
forging  and  complete  machining  of  shells; 
$6,000. 

The  Duplex  Manufacturing  &  Foundry  Co., 
Elyria.  Ohio;  gray  iron  castings  for  machine 
tools:  $45,000. 

The  Earle  Gear  &  Machine  Co..  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.;  cut  and  machinery  gears;  $14,000. 

Eclipse  Counterbore  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
counterbores,  drills,  and  boring  bars;  $21,000. 

The  Electric  Furnace  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio; 
electric  furnaces:  $35,000. 

The  Electric  Products  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio; 
electric  motors  and  equipment:  $48,000. 

Erie  City  Iron  Works,  Erie.  Pa.;  fire  and 
water  tube  power  boilers:  $74,000. 

The  Falk  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 
main  propulsion  reduction  gears;  $1,345,000. 

The  Ferry  Cap  and  Set  Screw  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  screws  of  carbon  and  alloy  steel, 
connecting  rods,  aircraft,  and  shackle  bolts, 
$12,000. 

The  Folmer  Graflex  Corporation,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  aircraft  cameras;  $49,000. 

The  Gallon  Metallic  Vault  Co.;  Gallon, 
Ohio,  dump  and  cargo  bodies:  $123,000. 

General  American  Transportation  Corpora- 
tion, Chicago,  111.;  transportation  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  caustic  soda:  $107,000. 

General  Machinery  Corporation,  Hamilton, 
Ohio;  Diesel  engine-propelling  machinery; 
$141,000. 

Giddings  &  Lewis  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Pond 
du  Lac.  Wis.,  horizontal  boring,  drilling,  and 
milling  machines,  $1,175,000. 


Goddard  &  Goddard  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
^pansion  reamers,  cutters,  and  thread  hobs, 
$48,000. 

Goodyear  Aircraft  Corporation.  Akron, 
Ohio,  nonrigld  airships  and  tail  surfaces  for 
airplanes,  $165,000. 

The  G.  A.  Gray  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
planers,  milling  planers,  and  milling  ma- 
chinery, $46,000. 

Hanson-Van  Winkle-Munning  Co.,  Mata- 
wan,  N.  J.,  generator  sets  and  controls,  auto- 
matic and  semiautomatic  handling  equip- 
ment, $88,000. 

Hardinge  Brothers,  Inc.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  lathes 
and  milling  machines.  $66,000. 

The  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  electric  energy.  $4,000,000. 

Henschel  Corporation,  Amesbury,  Mass., 
navigation,  communication,  and  fire  control 
equicment,  $50,000. 

Hires,  Castner  &  Harris,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  primer  assembling  units,  $15,000. 

The  Intermountain  Elevator  Co.,  Stock- 
yard Station,  Denver,  Colo.,  storage  of  grain, 
$83  000 

International  Elevator  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  storage  of  grain.  $5,000. 

Iron  Fireman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portland, 
Oreg..  machining  of  airplane  parts,  $7,000. 

Kilgore  Manufacturing  Co.,  Tipp  City,  Ohio, 
signal  flares,  $1,000. 

The  C.  D.  Jennings  Grain  Cr-.,  Hutchinson, 
Kans..  storage  of  grain.  $35,000. 

Leland-Gifford  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
crankshafts  and  propeller  shaft  for  avia- 
tion engines;  $1,386,000. 

Charles  Lennlg  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
Fa.;  cuprous  oxide:  $19,000. 

Los  An.geles  and  Salt  Lake  Railroad  Co.  & 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
transportation;  $5,000. 

Midatlantic  Concrete  Pipe  and  Products 
Corp.,  Norfolk,  Va.;  drain  pipes,  concrete 
blocks,  and  pipes;   $35,000. 

Midwest  Grain  Co..  Hutchinson,  Kans.; 
storage  of  grain;  $26,000. 

Miller  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  gun  mounts  and  spare  parts  and  assem- 
blies; $90,000. 

Mine  Safety  Appliances  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  respirators,  lung  apparatus,  indicating 
and    recording   devices:    $349,000. 

Moorhead  Farmers  Elevator  Co.,  Moorhead, 
Mirm.;  storage  of  grain;  $10,000. 

Morrow  Aircraft  Corporation,  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.:   airplanes  and  parts;  $129,000. 

National  Carbide  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  calcium  carbide  to  acetylene  gaS; 
$1,437,000. 

The  National  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 


Government  wool  needs  for  fiscal  year  1942 


The  total  amount  of  wool  which  is 
likely  to  be  needed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  all  Government  procurement 
agencies  during  the  1942  fiscal  year — July 
1,  1941,  to  June  30,  1942— is  estimated  at 
259,000,000  pounds  in  a  statement  issued 
May  14  by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director  of 
Purchases,  OPM. 

This  estimate,  Mr.  Nelson  said,  includes 
probable  requirements  for  all  types  of 
woolen  goods  by  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy,  the  Treasury  Procurement  Di- 
vision, the  Red  Cross,  WPA,  and  all  other 
Government  departments. 

The  figure  quoted  Is  on  a  domestic 
grease  basis   (uncleaned),  and  is  based 


on  the  assumption  that  the  size  of  the 
United  States  Army  remains  at  its  pres- 
ent authorized  level  of  1,400,000  men. 

A  break-down  of  the  estimate  of  re- 
quirements during  the  1942  fiscal  year, 
Mr.  Nelson  continued,  showed  that  prob- 
able requirements  will  be  for  73,400,000 
pounds  64's-70's  (fine  and  fine  medium) ; 
45,500,000  pounds  60s  (half  blood) ; 
127,900,000  pounds  56's,  58's  and  60's 
(three-eighths — half  blood),  and  12,- 
000,000  pounds  44's  (low  quarter  blood). 

These  estimates  represent  the  v;eight 
of  the  wool  in  finished  items  scheduled 
lor  delivery  during  the  1942  fiscal  year. 
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Diesel  engines  and  Diesel  power-boat  en- 
gines; $64,000. 

The  National  Twist  Drill  &  Tool  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich.:  twist  drills,  milling  cutters,  and 
hobs;  $480,000. 

Neenah  Foundry  Co.,  Neenah,  Wis.;  iron 
and  semlsteel  castings:  $26,000. 

Norris  Stamping  &  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  cartridge  and  howitzer 
cases,  ammunition  boxes  and  cartridge  con- 
tainers; $105,000. 

Pacific  Gear  &  Tool  Works.  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  aircraft  parts;  $12,000. 

Peco  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  munition  parts  and  machined 
forgings;  $35,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;   transportation;  $328,000. 

The  Pipe  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
machine  tools,  parts  and  gages;  $9,000. 

Pittsburg  Metallurgical  Co.,  Inc.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.;  ferrochrorae  and  ferrosilicon; 
$864,000. 

Plant  Rubber  &  Asbestos  Works,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  magnesia  pipe  covering  and 
blocks:   $345,000. 

Potter  &  Johnson  Machine  Co.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.;  turret  lathes;  $80,000. 

Precision  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  precision  machinery,  gages,  jigs,  and 
fixtures:  $29,000. 

Rohr  Aircraft  Corporation,  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  aircraft  engine  nacelles;  $600,000. 

Rustless  Iron  &  Steel  Corporation,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  annealing  and  pickling  of  stain- 
less steel  bars  and  wire:   $725,000. 

R.  F.  Sedgely,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  guns 
and  parts;   $68,000. 

Semet-Solvay  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  by- 
product coke,  ammonia  liquor,  light  oil,  and 
tank  gas;  $1,411,000. 

Spedden  Shipbuilding  Company,  Inc.,  Bal- 
timore, Md.;  distribution  box  boats;   $13,000. 

Standardized  Aircraft,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  spacers,  bushings,  and  drive  pins  for 
airplanes;  $50,000. 

Storms  Drop  Forging  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
drop  forgings:   $326,000. 

Strom  Steel  Ball  Co.,  Cicero,  HI.;  steel  balls 
for  bearings;  $100,000. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa.:  destroyer  and  seaplane  tenders;  $600,000. 

Hiram  Swank's  Sons,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  pour- 
ing  refractories;    $174,000. 

Taylor  Forge  &  Pipe  Works,  Cicero,  111.; 
forged  steel  fittings,  flanges,  and  corrugated 
fireboxes;    $127,000. 

The  Teichgraeber  Milling  Co.,  Gypsum, 
Kans.;  storage  of  grain;  $18,000. 

Terminal  Grain  Corporation,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  storage  of  grain:   $110,000. 

Union  Twist  Drill  Co.,  Athol,  Mass.;  drills, 
taps   and  dies;    $13,000. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
bullet  sealing  tube  equipment,  grinding 
wheels,  and  plant  protection;  $36,000. 

United  Tool  and  Die  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  tools,  dies.  Jigs,  gages,  and  machine 
work:   $24,000. 

Vlckers  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  hydraulic 
pumps,  windlasses,  cranes,  and  steering  gear; 
$34,000. 

Weaver  Aircraft  Corporation,  San  Diego, 
Calif.:  aircraft  machine  work  or  kindred  lines; 
$20,000. 

Webster-Brinkley  Co,,  Seattle,  Wash.;  gray 
iron  castings  and  general  machine  work; 
$21,000. 

Tile  Wellington  Terminal  Elevator  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  storage  of  grain;  $100,000. 

Western  Elevator  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
storage  of  grain;  $112,000. 

Winter-Truesdell-Diercks  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  storage  of  grain;  $5,000. 

Woodward  Governor  Co.,  Rockford,  111.; 
hydraulic  governors;  $380,000. 

Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion, Harrison.  N.  J.;  centrifugal  and  recipro- 
cating pumps;  $115,000. 


Defense  contracts  awarded  and 
cleared  May  8  through  May  14 


Defense  contracts  totaling  $85,826,021 
were  awarded  by  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
cleared  by  the  Division  of  Purchases, 
OPM,  during  the  period  May  8  through 
May  14. 

This  compares  with  $47,135,473  for  the 
previous  week  and  $115,051,835  for  the 
week  ended  April  30. 

Cleared  contracts  awarded  by  the  War 
Department  during  the  latest  period 
totaled  $41,750,243,  and  by  the  Navy 
Department  $44,075,778. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
War  Department 

Chrysler  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
acquisition  and  installation  of  machinery 
and  equipment  for  production  of  alumi- 
num forgings;  $753,974,  (Defense  Plant 
Corporation  agreement.) 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Delco 
Division,  Dayton,  Ohio;  acquisition  of 
machinery  and  equipment  to  be  installed 
in  plant  now  under  construction  for 
manufacture  of  struts  and  airplane  parts; 
$5,482,510. 

Continental  Motors  Corporation,  Mus- 
kegon, Mich.;  engine  maintenance  parts; 
$590,942.82. 

United  Aircraft  Corporation,  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Aircraft  Division,  East  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  engine  overhaul  and  main- 
tenance parts;  $1,781,107.20. 

Corbitt  Co.,  Henderson,  N.  C;  trucks 
with  cargo  bodies  and  winches;  $730,000. 

Reeves  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
2,000,000  yds,  cotton  twill  o.  d,  cloth; 
$711,200. 

Navy 

American  Woolen  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  dark  blue  flannel;  $682,500. 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  dark  blue  flannel;  $678,000. 

The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  lathes;  $503,252. 

The  Ohio  Crankshaft  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  machinery  and  equipment  for  use 
in  plant  for  manufacture  of  Diesel  en- 
gine parts;  $1,720,000. 

Busch-Sulzer  Brothers,  Diesel  Engine 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  12  sets  of  propelling 
machinery  and  spare  parts  for  mine- 
sweepers; $8,125,560. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Cleveland 
Diesel  Engine  Division,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
propelling  machinery  and  spare  parts  for 
submarine  tenders;  $5,853,000. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Cleveland 
Diesel  Engine  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  pro- 


pelling  machinery  for  fleet  tugs;   $4,- 
300,000. 

Busch-Sulzer  Bros.,  Diesel  Engine  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  4  sets  of  propelling  ma- 
chinery for  minesweepers  at  plant;  $1,- 
180,000. 

AIRCRAFT 

War  Department 

Curtiss-Wright  Corporation,  Curtiss 
Airplane  Division,  Buffalo,  N.  Y,;  air- 
planes  and  spare   parts;    $20,444,414.16. 

Fairchild  Engine  and  Airplane  Cor- 
poration, Fairchild  Aircraft  Division, 
Hagerstown,  Md.;  airplanes  and  spare 
parts;   $4,746,951. 

Ryan  Aeronautical  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  airplanes  and  spare  parts; 
$4,134,205.35. 

ORDNANCE 
War  Department 

Goodwillie-Green  Box  Co.,  Rockford, 
111.;  boxes;  $782,618.25. 

John  Wood  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 
Muskegon,  Mich.;  equipment  for  machine 
guns;  $655,803.58. 

Navy 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.;  acquisition  and  installation  in 
contractor's  plants  at  Erie,  Pa.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  and  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  of  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  production  of 
ordnance  equipment;  $18,367,706. 

National  Cash  Register  Co.  of  Dayton, 
Ohio;  manufacture  of  ordnance  equip- 
ment;  $1,490,760. 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsbuigh,  Pa.; 
manufacture  of  ordnance  equipment; 
$1,175,000. 

CONSTRUCTION 
War  Department 

Eivind  Anderson,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  con- 
struction of  400-bed  hospital  and  mis- 
cellaneous buildings  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.; 
$936,517. 


In  addition  to  contract  awards,  letters 
of  intent  are  issued  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  for  defense  projects.  When  ac- 
cepted by  the  manufacturer  they  have 
virtually  the  force  of  contracts.  The 
following  letter  of  intent  was  announced 
during  the  week  ended  May  14: 

International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.;  production  of  artillery  to  be  manu- 
factured at  company's  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  plant;  $12,120,000.  (In- 
cluded in  this  figure  is  an  item  of  $3,750,- 
000  for  plant  equipment  and  facilities.) 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  COOPERATION  . . . 


Aircraft  observers  in  coastal  areas 
to  be  organized  for  duty  by  June  15 


Civilian  volunteers  for  aircraft  obser- 
vation duties  with  the  General  Head- 
quarters Air  Force  are  to  be  organized 
by  the  State  and  local  defense  councils 
in  time  to  begin  operations  in  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coastal  areas  not  later 
than  June  15,  Frank  Bane,  Director  of 
the  EHvision  of  State  and  Local  Coopera- 
tion, OfBce  for  Emergency  Management, 
announced  May  15.  Other  areas  of  the 
Nation-wide  aircraft  warning  service  will 
be  organized  shortly  thereafter. 

Steps  to  be  taken  by  defense  councils 
in  registering  volunteers  and  manning 
observation  posts,  filter  centers,  and  in- 
formation centers  are  outlined  in  Air- 
craft Warning  Series  Bulletin  No.  1,  is- 
sued May  15  by  the  Division  of  State  and 
Local  Cooperation.  Preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  this  program  was  made 
on  April  25. 

Three  immediate  steps 

Observation  posts  spot  aircraft.  Men 
will  be  used  for  this  outside  duty.  Inside 
service  at  filter  and  information  centers 
is  open  to  both  men  and  women.  Filter 
centers  eliminate  nonessential  Informa- 
tion. Essential  reports  are  transmitted 
to  information  centers  for  plotting. 

To  secure  civilian  volunteers  for  out- 
side duty,  State  defense  councils  have 
been  asked  to  take  three  steps  imme- 
diately: (1)  They  are  to  designate  a 
member  of  the  council  to  devote  full  time 
during  the  next  30  days  to  the  program, 
(2)  a  planning  committee  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  (3)  the  officer  and  this  com- 
mittee are  to  develop  at  once  a  State- 
wide program  of  registration  of  volun- 
teers. 

To  make  tentative  assignments 

As  soon  as  instructions  for  selecting 
observation  posts  are  received  from  the 
military  authorities,  the  State  defense 
council  will  forward  detailed  data  to  the 
observation  post  organizer,  including  the 
cards  of  registrants  for  outside  observa- 
tion duty.  The  post  organizer  will  then 
establish  observation  posts  and  make 
tentative  assignments  of  volunteers  to 


man  them.  The  aid  of  leaders  of  the 
American  Legion  and  other  civic  and  vet- 
erans' groups  should  be  enlisted,  Mr. 
Bane  said. 

To  register  volunteers  for  filter  and 
information  centers,  State  defense  coun- 
cils have  been  urged  to  extend  local  de- 
fense council  organization  Immediately 
to  any  unorganized  sections  of  the  State. 
It  is  recommended  that  each  State 
Council  and  the  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice issue  a  joint  Instructional  letter  to 
local  defense  councils  and  local  employ- 
ment offices  on  the  State's  registration 
plan.  Local  defense  councils,  aided  by 
local  employment  offices,  are  to  plan 
local  registration  procedures  at  once. 

Division  will  aid 

As  information  is  received  from  the 
military  authorities,  local  defense  coun- 
cils are  to  set  up  local  registration  offices, 
staffed  by  volunteers  under  instructions 
from  local  employment  service  represen- 
tatives. The  cards  of  all  volunteers 
meeting  Air  Corps  specifications  for  this 
service  are  to  be  referred  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  commanding  general  in 
charge  of  the  particular  filter  and  in- 
formation center. 

Field  representatives  of  the  Division 
of  State  and  Local  Cooperation  are  to 
proceed  immediately  to  assist  the  State 
and  local  defense  councils  in  effecting 
these  arrangements. 

*    •    • 

Trainees  must  meet 
fourth-grade  literacy  test 

No  registrant  for  induction  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  will  be  in- 
ducted into  the  military  service  unless 
his  ability  to  read  and  write  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  meets  the  standards  pre- 
scribed for  the  fourth  grade  in  grammar 
school,  it  has  been  announced  by  the 
War  Department. 

All  men  called  for  service  who  have 
not  completed  the  fourth  grade  in  gram- 
mar school  will  receive  a  literacy  test  at 
induction  stations  prior  to  induction. 
This  test  will  require  such  men  to  write 
brief  statements  and  to  use  common 
sense  In  answering  simple  questions. 


Wide  range  of  defense 

laws  enacted  by 

1941  State  legislatures 

Laws  relating  to  many  different  aspects 
of  the  defense  program  were  enacted  by 
the  27  State  legislatures  that  have  re- 
cently adjourned,  and  further  measures 
are  still  pending  before  the  16  legisla- 
tures still  in  session.  A  summary  of  ac- 
tion reported  to  the  Division  of  State  and 
Local  Cooperation  up  to  May  15  follows. 

State  defense  councils 

Twenty-five  legislatures  have  now  made 
provision  for  State  defense  councils  or 
similar  bodies.  Two  State  defense  coun- 
cils were  established  by  law  in  1940 
(Maine  and  New  Jersey).  The  23  in 
which  action  was  taken  in  1941  are: 

California  (awaiting  approval) ;  Colo- 
rado (H.  1373)  approved  April  26,  1941; 
Connecticut  (H.  6)  approved  April  25, 
1941;  Delaware  (S.  12)  approved  Febru- 
ary 26,  1941;  Florida  (H.  30)  approved 
April  22,  1941;  Illinois  (S.  154)  approved 
April  17,  1941;  Indiana  (S.  65)  approved 
March  10,  1941;  Iowa  (H.  192)  approved 
February  8,  1941;  Kansas  (H.  J.  R.  4) 
approved  April  7, 1941;  Maryland  (S.  465) 
approved  April  28,  1941;  Michigan 
(awaiting  approval) ;  Montana  (S.  195) 
approved  March  11,  1941;  (H.  369)  ap- 
proved March  12,  1941;  Nebraska  (L.  B. 
232)  approved  February  17,  1941;  New 
Hampshire  (H.  339)  approved  April  4, 
1941;  New  York  (A.  715)  approved  Febru- 
ary 19,  1941;  Ohio  (awaiting  approval); 
Oklahoma  (S.  236)  approved  May  12, 
1941;  Pennsylvania  (H.  225)  approved 
March  19,  1941;  Rhode  Island  (H.  564) 
approved  April  16,  1941;  South  Carolina 
(H.  471)  approved  May  7, 1941;  Washing- 
ton (H.  596)  approved  March  21,  1941; 
West  Virginia  (H.  369)  approved  March 
14,  1941;  Wyoming  (S.  78)  approved 
February  18,  1941. 

State  Guards 

Among  other  important  defense  legis- 
lation considered  is  that  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Guard  to 
serve  in  the  absence  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  24  States  that  have  enacted 
such  measures  are: 

Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Ne- 
braska, New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South 
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Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Sabotage  prevention 

Eleven  States  have  enacted  laws  more 
or  less  closely  patterned  after  a  model 
sabotage  prevention  bill  proposed  by  a 
committee  of  the  Federal-State  Confer- 
ence on  Law  Enforcement  Problems  re- 
lating to  defense.    These  States  are: 

Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Vermont. 

Other  legislation 

Legislation  to  regulate  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  possession,  and  disposition  of 
explosives  has  been  enacted  in  11  States — 
Delaware,  Plorida,  Georgia,  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and 
Washington. 

Bills  to  provide  for  protection  for  out- 
of-State  public  property  have  been  en- 
acted in  two  States,  California  and 
Maryland. 

Rhode  Island  has  enacted  a  measure 
providing  for  fresh  pursuit  by  military 
forces.  Since  many  other  States  in- 
cluded such  a  provision  in  their  State 
Guard  laws,  additional  legislation  to  au- 
thorize military  pursuit  in  adjoining 
States  has  been  regarded  as  unnecessary. 

Twelve  States  have  passed  measures  to 
authorize  housing  authorities  to  develop 
projects  to  assuie  the  availability  of  safe 
and  sanitary  dwellings  for  persons  en- 
gaged in  national  defense  activities. 
These  States  are: 

Arkansas,  Florida,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Wash- 
ington, and  West  Virginia. 

A  number  of  other  bills  related  to  the 
defense  program  have  been  passed  or 
considered.  These  relate  to  un-American 
activities,  weapons,  airports,  zoning, 
aliens,  rent  control,  industrial  relations, 
recreation  and  welfare,  fire  control, 
special  police,  and  many  other  subjects. 

*    *    * 

Recreation  group  makes  tour 

The  War  Department  has  announced 
that  a  rapid  aerial  tour  to  survey  condi- 
tions suiTounding  Army  camps  was  made 
May  12-17  by  a  committee  of  the  United 
Service  Organizations.  The  committee, 
headed  by  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  has  the 
task  of  raising  $10,765,000,  to  be  used  in 
operating  recreation  buildings  for  use  by 
Army  atid  Navy  personnel. 


Selective  Service  substitutes  general 
rule  for  State  definitions  of  felony 


Revision  of  Selective  Service  Regula- 
tions, as  a  result  of  the  modification  of 
Army  requirements,  now  will  permit  in- 
duction of  many  registrants  who  had 
been  barred  from  military  training  be- 
cause of  convictions  of  law  violations, 
National  Headquarters,  Selective  Service 
System,  announced  May  16. 

The  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
regulations  which  define  "Class  IV-F: 
Physically,  mentally,  or  morally  unfit." 
They  remove  the  sweeping  disqualifica- 
tion of  all  registrants  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  "any  crime  which  under  the 
lav/s  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  they 
were  convicted  is  a  felony."  This  banned 
from  military  service  many  men  because 
of  youthful  violations  of  the  law  which 
were  felonies  in  their  States  but  are 
not  generally  classed  a»such. 

The  revised  regulations 

The  revised  Regulations  now  ban 
specifically  only  those  law  violators  who 
(1)  have  been  convicted  of  certain 
heinous  crimes;  (2)  have  been  convicted 
on  two  or  more  occasions  of  offenses 
which  come  under  the  generally  accepted 
definition  of  a  felony;  (3)  are  chronic 
offenders  with  pronounced  criminal 
tendencies  and  have  been  convicted  on 
at  least  three  occasions  of  offenses 
punishable  by  jail  sentences;  or  (4)  are 
being  retained  in  the  custody  of  any 
court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  or  other 
civil  authority. 

The  heinous  crimes  named  are:  Trea- 
son, murder,  rape,  kidnaping,  arson, 
sodomy,  pandering,  any  crime  involving 
sex  perversion,  or  any  crime  involving  il- 


legal dealing  in  narcotics  or  other  habit- 
forming  drugs. 

The  provision  concerning  debarment 
of  any  registrant  who  has  been  convicted 
on  two  or  more  occasions  of  an  offense 
wliich  comes  under  the  generally  ac- 
cepted definition  of  a  felony  specifies 
"any  offense  for  which  he  could  have 
been  punished  by  death  or  confinement 
for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  in  a  peni- 
tentiary or  prison,"  but  excludes  "con- 
viction for  an  offense  committed  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940  or  the  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  thereto." 

With  regard  to  registrants  who  are 
being  detained  in  custody  of.  a  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction,  or  other  civil  au- 
thority, the  revised  regulations  provide 
that:  "In  the  event  such  court,  or  other 
civil  authority,  releases  such  registrant 
from  custody,  upon  final  adjudication  or 
otherwise,  such  registrant  may  be  re- 
classified." 

Other  provisions 

Irrespective  of  these  specific  provisions 
concerning  law  violators,  the  regulations  - 
as  amended  also  provide  that  any  regis- 
trant "who  is  found  to  be  morally  unfit 
for  military  service"  shall  be  placed  in 
Class  rV-F,  together  with  any  registrant 
"who  is  found,  after  physical  examina- 
tion, to  be  physically  or  mentally  unfit 
for  military  service." 

Class  IV-F  also  Includes  any  regis- 
trant who  has  been  dishonorably  dis- 
charged from  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  or  has  been  dis- 
charged because  of  "undesirability  or  of 
habits  or  traits  of  character." 


Army  makes  plans  for 
new  camps  if  needed 

Planning  far  in  advance  for  the  con- 
tingency that  training  facilities  may  be 
needed  for  additional  soldiers,  the  War 
Department  has  insured  the  availability 
of  camp  sites  for  this  possible  expansion 
of  the  national  Army.  During  the  past 
3  montlis,  boards  of  ofBcers  have  made 
surveys  and  studies  for  the  location  of 
camp  sites  for  training  triangular  in- 
fantry divisions  and  armored  divisions 
with  the  necessary  Replacement  Train- 
ing Centers  and  Anti-Aircraft  Piling 
Centers. 


This  means  that  if  the  Congress  should 
decide  to  authorize  an  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  Army,  the  War  Depart- 
ment would  be  ready  to  start  work  on 
the  ^ites  immediately. 

As  soon  as  the  survey  boards  have  com- 
pleted their  studies  of  sites  and  their 
recommendations  have  been  approved, 
the  Quartermaster  General  will  be  noti- 
fied so  that  he  can  proceed  with  advance 
planning.  To  date  nine  sites  have  been 
selected.  They  are  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  Blackstone,  Va.;  Augusta,  Ga.;  Neosho, 
Mo.;  Port  Smith,  Ark.;  Columbus,  Ind.; 
Santa  Maria-Lompoc,  Calif.;  Medford, 
Oreg.;  Eugene,  Oreg.;  and  Cookson  Hills, 
Okla. 
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HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  . . . 

Rise  in  jobs,  wages  in  '41  and '42  will 
not  stop  undernourishment,  says  McNutt 


■  "Rising  employment  and  larger  wages 
resulting  from  the  defense  program  will 
not  be  sufBcient  to  have  any  pronounced 
effect  on  widespread  undernourishment 
In  this  country  either  this  year  or  next," 
Federal  Security  Administrator  Paul  V. 
McNutt  said  May  18.  "One  of  the  most 
important  questions  to  be  asked  at  the 
forthcoming  National  Nutrition  Confer- 
ence for  Defense,  which  has  been  called 
In  Washington  by  President  Roosevelt 
for  May  26,  27,  and  28,  will  be  how  we 
are  going  to  bridge  the  gap  quickly  be- 
tween low  incomes  and  nutritionally 
adequate  diets." 

"How  can  we  expect  to  step-up  pro- 
duction of  airplanes,  munitions,  and 
ships,  if  we  do  not  step-up  the  health 
and  general  fitness  of  the  workers  who 
make  production  possible?"  he  asked. 
"We  cannot  expect  to  have  workers  who 
are  physically  fit  unless  we  see  to  it 
that  they  have  adequate  diets." 

Three-fourths  of  diets  poor  or  fair 

"Three-fourths  of  the  nonfarm  fam- 
ilies of  the  United  States  are  now  getting 
along  on  diets  considered  poor  or  only 
fair.  If  any  real  improvement  is  to  be 
made  in  this  situation  we  will  have  to 
assume  a  far  larger  social  responsibility 
lor  the  physical  well-being  of  every  sin- 
gle person  in  the  Nation  than  we  have 
ever  done  defore." 

"During  the  depression  years  of  the 
1930's  we  became  accustomed  to  having 
20  to  25  million  persons  on  relief,"  said 
Mr.  McNutt,  "and  we  know  that  even 
today  there  are  still  15  million  persons 
dependent  on  pubLc  assistance  for*  all 
or  part  of  their  means  of  subsistence. 
In  addition  there  are  30  million  persons 
In  the  low-income  group  who  are  eco- 
nomically little,  if  any,  better  off  than 
those  who  are  depending  on  aid  from  so- 
cial agencies.  Altogether  at  least  45 
million  persons  today  have  inadequate 
diets  primarily  because  their  incomes  are 
so  low  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  sufB- 
cient quantities  of  dairy  products,  leafy 


vegetables,     and      other     vitamin-rich 
foods." 

Backlog  of  social  problems 

Mr.  McNutt  pointed  out  that  many 
people  have  heretofore  closed  their  eyes 
to  social  and  economic  conditions  in  this 
country  which  should  not,  and  need  not, 
exist  in  the  richest  Nation  in  the  world. 
"When  we  examine  ourselves  critically 
and  honestly,"  he  added,  "we  must  admit 
that  our  indifference — or  perhaps  it  was 
complacency — has  given  us  a  back- 
log of  social  problems  that  must  be  at- 
tacked vigorously  at  once  if  we  expect 
to  be  in  a  position  to  marshal  our  human 
resources  as  rapidly  as  we  are  marshall- 
ing our  physical  resources." 

Dr.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  who  is  secretary  of 
the  Conference  section  on  Economic  and 
Social  Responsibility  as  Related  to  Nu- 
trition, states  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  teing  protective  foods,  such  as  milk, 
eggs,  butter,  whole-grain  cereals  and 
flours,  leafy  vegetables  and  citrus 
fruits,  to  at  least  the  poorest  section  of 
each  community — the  third  of  the  pop- 
ulation whose  diets  are  now  rated  as 
"poor"  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. "In  addition,"  said  Dr.  Stiebel- 
ing, "nearly  half  the  nonfarm  families 
In  the  country — the  ones  making  up  our 
great  middle  class — have  diets  that  are 
only  'fair'  because  they  do  not  include 
necessary  protective  foods." 

Would  increase  food  consumption 

"If  the  average  consumption  of  these 
protective  foods  by  all  families  in  this 
country  could  be  raised  to  the  level  of 
those  whose  present  diets  may  be  rated 
'good'  from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition, 
there  would  be  large  increases  in  national 
consumption,"  Dr.  Stiebeling  pointed  out. 
"Consumption  increases  would  be  approx- 
imately as  follows:  milk,  20  percent;  but- 
ter, 15;  eggs,  35;  tomatoes  and  citrus, 
fruits,  70;  leafy,  green,  and  yellow  vege- 
tables, 100.  Nor  is  this  all.  Even  'many 
'good'  diets,  purchased  by  persons  with 
comfortable  incomes,  should  include  more 
protective  foods.  However,  even  if  con- 
sumption is  raised  only  in  the  poorest 


families,  there  would  have  to  be  fairly 
large  increases  in  purchasing  power." 

Stamp  plan  to  be  considered 

"How  can  we  obtain  this  increased  pur- 
chasing power?  If  during  1942  three- 
fourths  of  the  nonfarm  population  may 
still  be  expected  to  have  diets  that  rate 
less  than  'good,'  what  method  can  be 
employed  to  make  present  market  sur- 
pluses available  to  people  living  in  cities 
and  villages?  These  surpluses  cannot 
now  be  marketed  by  the  farmers  at  prices 
sufBcient  to  i>ay  for  their  labor  because 
too  large  a  proportion  of  nonfarm  fami- 
lies lack  sufBcient  income  to  buy  these 
nutritionally  essential  but  economically 
unobtainable  foods." 

At  the  National  Nutrition  Conference 
for  Defense  one  proposal  which  will  be 
considered  is  the  adoption  of  a  national 
food  stamp  plan  applicable  to  all  fami- 
lies receiving  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000. 
Such  a  plan  would  cost  approximately 
$500,000,000  and  would  benefit  some  20 
to  22  million  persons  in  the  low-income 
group  as  well  as  the  farmers  whose  pro- 
duce woidd  be  purchased.  Such  a  plan 
for  subsidized  consumption,  according  to 
Mr.  McNutt,  would  provide  a  quick  and 
relatively  inexpensive  method  for  step- 
ping-up  our  national  nutritional  efB- 
ciency. 

•    •    * 

FIVE  MORE  RECREATION  SITES 
SELECTED  TENTATIVELY 

Sites  for  five  additional  recreational 
areas,  similar  to  those  now  in  operation 
along  the  Gulf  coast,  have  been  selected 
tentatively  by  the  War  Department  for 
troops  training  in  four  South  Atlantic 
States. 

Chief  of  Staff,  General  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, has  approved  construction  of  rec- 
reational areas  at  St.  Augustine  and 
Jacksonville  Beach,  na.;  Savannah,  Ga.; 
Charleston,  S.  C;  and  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  new  camps  will  accommodate 
initially  500  men  each,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  St.  Augustine,  where  facilities  will 
be  provided  for  1,000  men. 

Establishment  of  these  new  areas  will 
bring  to  12  the  number  of  leave  camps  set 
up  by  the  War  Department  since  the 
program  began  a  little  over  2  months 
ago.  Plans  call  for  expansion  of  the 
recreational  area  program  to  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  as  soon  as  funds  are 
available. 
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Nutrition  conference  program 

M.  L.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Nutri- 
tion Advisory  Committee  for  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  announced  May  18  the 
program  for  the  National  Nutrition  Con- 
ference for  Defense.  The  conference  is 
under  the  direction  of  Paul  V.  McNutt, 
Coordinator  of  Health,  Welfare,  and 
Related  Defense  Activities. 

"The  delegates  to  this  conference  have 
the  great  responsibility  of  stating  the 
nutrition  problems  of  our  country  and 
recommending  immediate  steps  to  solve 
them,"  Mr.  Wilson  said.  "As  England 
now  realizes  and  Prance  learned  too  late, 
Droper  feeding  of  all  the  people  is  first- 
line  defense." 

Parran  to   speak  Monday 

Mr.  McNutt  will  open  the  conference 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  May  26,  at  10:20 
a,  m.  Surg.  Gen.  Thomas  Parran  will 
speak  on  health  in  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  defense.  Dr.  Russell  M. 
Wilder  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  chairman  of 
the  National  Research  Council,  will  dis- 
the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Committee  of 
cuss  newly  formed  nutrition  standards 
for  the  American  people,  as  agreed  upon 
by  his  committee.  Monday  afternooii 
the  conference  will  divide  into  sections 
to  consider  specific  recommendations. 
On  Monday  night  Vice  President  Wal- 
lace will  address  the  conference  in  the 
Labor  Department  Auditorium. 

Wickard  to  open  second  day 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R. 
Wickard  will  open  the  second  day  of  the 
conference  by  explaining  agricultural 
policies  and  food  production  in  relation 
to  defense.  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  will  discuss  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  can  help  other 
democracies  meet  their  food  needs.  Miss 
Harriet  Elliott,  Assistant  Administrator 
in  charge  of  the  Consumer  Division,  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply,  will  talk  on  consumer  policies  for 
better  nutrition.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Frances  Perkins  will  speak  on  nutrition 
in  relation  to  the  needs  of  labor. 

Tuesday  at  4:30  p.  m..  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  will  speak  on  phys- 
ical defects  of  draftees  caused  by  mal- 
nutrition. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  Wed- 
nesday will  discuss  means  of  bringing 
recommendations  of  the  conference  to 
the  attention  of  local  communities  fol- 
lowing consideration  of  reports. 


Taft  describes  work  to  keep  up  health 
and  morale  during  defense  effort 


The  role  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
and  the  United  Service  Organizations  in 
keeping  up  health  and  morale  during  the 
defense  effort  was  described  by  Charles 
P.  Taft,  Assistant  Coordinator  of  Health 
and  Welfare,  in  two  addresses  last  week. 
He  spoke  to  the  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education,  May  12,  at  West  Point, 
N.  Y.;  and  at  the  Central  Atlantic  Area 
y.  M.  C.  A.  Convention,  May  17,  at  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.  To  the  education  asso- 
ciation, he  said,  in  part: 

Our  Federal  Security  Agency  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  leadership  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  defense  workers  and 
of  men  in  uniform  after  they  leave  camp 
or  naval  base  and  go  to  town.  What  hu- 
man values  are  we  trying  to  protect? 

The  problem  for  these  towns  isn't  just 
recreation.  Last  time,  the  statisticians 
tell  us,  there  accumulated  around  Army 
cantonments  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance a  population  of  five  persons  for 
every  four  in  the  camps.  A  rather  care- 
ful study  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice leads  us  to  base  our  estimates  on  a 
figure  of  two  for  every  four  in  camp. 
In  the  case  of  industrial  towns  they  fig- 
ure two  more  persons  for  every  workman 
within  a  radius  (applicable  to  both  kinds 
of  communities)  of  25  miles  wide. 

Health  and  social  needs  multiply 

That  accumulation  brings  immediate 
problems  of  sanitation.  The  river  may 
be  big  enough  for  the  sewage  from  5,000 
people,  but  not  10,000.  The  sewer  sys- 
tem and  disposal  plant  can  be  run  as  a 
utility  and  be  self-sustaining,  but  you 
can't  do  that  when  the  State  laws  don't 
permit  it,  or  provide  any  way  to  get  the 
original  capital  outlay.  The  new  work- 
ers and  service  people  have  money  for 
hospital  and  medical  care  but  can't  use 
it  if  there  are  no  hospitals  and  no  doctors. 
You  can't  build  or  operate  schools  if  the 
new  construction  is  all  Federal  or  if  the 
increases  in  the  tax  rolls  don't  produce 
taxes  or  increase  debt  limits  for  2  years. 

Furthermore,  the  local  school  author- 
ities, and  the  local  health  people  if  there 
are  any,  are  likely  to  be  In  water  over 
their  heads,  and  like  the  private  citizens 
need  help  from  somebody  who  "knows 
how." 

An  equally  pressing  kind  of  problem 
may  be  seen  when  every  kind  of  housing 
accommodation  rises  to  a  premium  and 


landlords  shove  out  relief  families  (often 
unemployable)  for  those  who  can  pay 
the  higher  rents. 

In  those  very  families  there  may  be 
young  men  who  are  rejected  in  the  draft 
or  turned  down  on  the  physical  exami- 
nation for  a  skilled  job,  because  of  hernia 
or  bad  teeth  or  sometliing  else  which  is 
readily  cured.  Before  long  you  have  a 
serious  problem  of  individual  and  gen- 
eral civilian  morale. 

Plan  ways  to  get  jobs  done 

So  our  Federal  Security  Agency  goes 
to  work  to  plan  ways  and  means  for  peo- 
ple in  communities  to  get  these  various 
jobs  done,  these  needs  met.  We  are  not 
operating  a  feeding  or  recreation  pro- 
gram, but  we  know  how  it  ought  to  be 
done  and  we're  ready  to  tell  what  we 
know.  Especially  we  are  there  to  see 
that  somebody  does  something. 

Our  local  recreational  people  form 
community  councils  and  plan  with  them 
for  programs  to  meet  the  needs  and  ulti- 
mately for  Federal  buildings,  and  local 
or  USO  operation  (United  Service  Or- 
ganizations— ^YMCA,  YWCA,  National 
Catholic  Community  Service,  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  Salvation  Army,  Trav- 
elers' Aid).  Our  field  staff  on  venereal 
disease  gets  the  information,  stirs  up  the 
local  law-enforcement  oflBcials,  builds 
public  opinion  to  back  them  or  push 
them  Into  suppression  of  prostitution 
and  reduction  of  venereal  rates.  The 
Public  Health  Service  plans  with  State 
departments  of  health  for  adequate 
staffs  where  none  have  been  before.  The 
Office  of  Education  checks  the  estimates 
of  needs  from  State  departments  of 
education. 

Aim  is  action 

Always  our  aim  is  action  and  more 
action,  preferably  by  the  fellow  or  agency 
whose  duty  it  is,  but  in  any  case  by 
somebody. 

What  we  need  in  this  country  today, 
and  the  only  motivation  that  can  make 
our  total  defense  program,  or  the  seg- 
ment of  it  in  the  Security  Agency,  truly 
successful,  is  the  feeling  that  we — each 
of  us — belong  to  a  great  Nation  moving 
forward  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  a  great 
destiny  of  service  to  mankind;  risking 
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life  if  need  be,  going  to  war  if  tlie  alter- 
natives are  worse;  cherishing  our  tradi- 
tion of  freedom  and  justice. 

At  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  convention,  Mr.  Taft 
said,  in  part:  Our  field  staff  in  recreation 
now  over  60  in  number,  has  begun,  and 
in  many  cases,  completed,  community 
organization  and  stimulated  the  united 
planning  of  250  or  more  town  and  cities. 
Our  field  representatives  help  to  And 
ways  for  the  furnishing  of  facilities,  for 
building  real  community  hospitality,  and 
for  providing  the  most  effective  coordina- 
tion between  Army  activities  and  the 
community. 

Do  not  operate  inside  camps 

We  do  not  operate  inside  the  camps. 
There  the  policy  of  the  Army  is  to  handle 
all  matters  itself.  The  morale  branch, 
with  greatly  improved  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities, is  planning  the  fullest  progi'am, 
both  athletic  and  cultural. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  group  of  us 
who  enlisted  in  the  Twelfth  Field  Artil- 
lery 24  years  ago  next  week  will  ever 
forget  the  hospitality  of  a  family  in 
Washington  who  had  us  all  to  dinner 
every  few  weeks. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  that  doesn't 
happen  for  more  than  a  few  unless  there 
is  an  organized  planning  for  it,  and  a 
steady  push  week  by  week  from  people 
that  know  how.  The  churches  are 
tremendously  helpful  in  those  activities. 
The  Chaplains  Corps  is  well  selected, 
more  numerous  than  ever  before  in  pro- 
portion and  actively  pursuing  its  pro- 
gram in  conjunction  with  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  communities. 

Lease  community  service  clubs 

But  the  men  want  something  which  is 
neither  ofiBcially  military  nor  ofBcially  re- 
ligious. They  want  the  kind  of  service 
and  activities  which  they  have  had  at 
home  through  municipal  recreation  and 
through  the  great  private  welfare  agen- 
cies. That  is  why  the  Coordinator,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
With  the  approval  of  the  President,  made 
definite  arrangements  to  lease  commu- 
nity service  clubs  which  the  Government 
expects  to  construct.  Municipalities, 
where  they  have  the  funds  and  the  staff, 
will  operate  them,  and,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  where  the  municipality 
does  not  have  the  funds  or  staff,  they 
will  be  operated  by  the  United  Service 
Organizations.  That  means  that  in  well 
over  250  communities  there  will  be  serv- 
ice clubs  and  more  than  200  of  these  will 
be  operated  by  the  USO.  The  United 
Service     Organizations    will    maintain 


their  Identity  but  they  are  determined, 
just  as  we  in  the  Government  are  de- 
termined, that  their  cooperation  and 
united  service  shall  be  an  example  and  a 
demonstration  of  what  national  unity 
can  be.  The  buildings  will  carry  the 
name  "United  Service  Organizations"  or 
"United  Service  Club."  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  the  operation  will  be  joint 
but  where  several  buildings  are  needed, 
individual  agencies  may  operate  indivi- 
dual United  Service  Clubs. 

Their  staffs  will  be  the  finest  young 
men  and  women  that  can  be  recruited  in 
this  country  under  standards  and  with 
training  approved  by  Governor  McNutt. 
Three  out  of  four  of  Salvation  Army 
staffs  will  be  lassies,  no  doubt  with 
doughnuts.  One  out  of  three  in  the  case 
of  the  YMCA  will  also  probably  be 
women.  They  are  there  to  be  helpful,  to 
run  a  service  club  which  is  a  service 
club.  Their  plans  will  be  made  in  con- 
junction with  the  community  committees 
and  our  Goverimient  field  representa- 
tives. Their  programs  will  be  service 
programs — that  means  service  to  every 
man  in  uniform  or  every  defense  worker 
who  comes  to  the  door. 


*    •    • 

ARMY  MANEUVERS  INTRODUCE 
NEW  RAILWAY  HOSPITAL 

The  first  unit  of  several  projected  hos- 
pital trains  will  be  used  for  the  training 
of  Army  Medical  Corps  personnel  in  the 
forthcoming  Army  maneuvers,  it  has 
been  announced  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Army  hospital  trains  will  be  composed 
of  a  hospital  unit  car,  developed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
OflBce  after  years  of  intensive  study  based 
on  lessons  learned  during  the  first  World 
War,  and  Pullman  cars  or  chair  cars  in 
which  hospital  beds  have  been  substituted 
for  the  chairs. 

The  Army's  new  railway  hospital  car 
Is  called  a  unit  car  because  the  entire 
hospital  train  is  built  around  it.  The 
car  contains  a  kitchen  capable  of  feed- 
ing a  maximum  of  500  persons  at  1  meal. 
There  is  also  a  fully  equipped  operating 
room  which  will  be  used  for  emergency 
operations,  daily  dressings,  and  medical 
examinations. 

These  Army  hospital  trains  of  10  to  15 
cars  each  will  be  used,  should  occasion 
ever  require,  for  the  transport  of  hos- 
pitalized soldiers  to  Army  hospitals 
nearest  their  own  homes. 


22-year  olds  supply 
most  inductees 

Approximately  77  percent  of  the  men 
inducted  into  the  armed  forces  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act  before  March  1, 
1941,  were  J8  to  27  years  of  age,  inclusive, 
National  Headquarters,  Selective  Service 
System,  reported  May  9. 

Only  11  percent  of  the  men  inducted 
were  in  the  age  group  of  31  to  36,  in- 
clusive. 

The  22-year-old  age  group  supplied  the 
greatest  number,  15.55  percent.  Of  183,- 
198  men  inducted  prior  to  March  1,  Na- 
tional Headquarters  reported  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  by  ages:  18,  0.695;  19, 
1.105;  20,  1.23;  21,  9.47;  22,  15.55;  23, 
14.18;  24,  11.455;  25,  9.315;  26,  7.615;  27, 
6.05;  28,  5.04;  29,  3.925;  30,  3.31;  31,  2.73; 
32,  2.355;  33,  2.04;  34,  1.69;  35,  1.49; 
36,  0.755. 

Young  men,  18,  19,  and  20,  who  elected 
to  take  their  training  at  the  present  time 
although  not  subject  to  call,  constituted 
3.02  percent  of  all  men  inducted. 

•    •    • 

Census  indicates  increased 
warehouse  space  available 

Harry  D.  Crooks,  consultant  on  ware- 
housing, Transportation  Division,  points 
out  that  the  census  figures  on  space  occu- 
pancy in  public  merchandise  warehouses, 
as  of  April  1,  show  that  the  upward  trend 
of  the  past  year  was  checked  In  March. 
During  that  month  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion from  76.6  percent  utilization  of  avail- 
able storage  space  to  76.2  percent.  The 
396  warehouse  firms  operate  34,400,000 
square  feet  of  occupiable  space  for  ware- 
housing on  a  per-month-per-package 
basis  (not  leased  space).  Of  this  space 
26,200,000  square  feet  were  reported  as 
occupied. 

New  England  continues  as  showing  the 
lowest  occupancy,  64  percent,  off  0.7  per- 
cent. Highest  occupancy  in  a  large  cen- 
ter continues  to  be  Detroit  at  88.2  percent, 
off  1.3  percent.  Other  large  warehousing 
centers  report  as  follows: 

Percent 
New     York     (Metropolitan 

area) 80.2  down  1.3 

Brooklyn  and  Manhattan 79.3  up  .7 

New  Jersey  and  nearby 81.6  down  4.8 

New  York  (other  than  above).  70.1  up        2 

Pennsylvania 82.1  down     .8 

Ohio 75.2  down  1.9 

Chicago 84.7  up        2.2 

Maryland,  Delaware,  and  D.  C-  87,2  up        2.4 

Louisiana 57.6  down  1.7 

Texas 66.1  down  1 

California 77.4  up        1.7 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 


Freight  car  orders  as  of  May  1 
set  16-year  record,  Budd  reveals 


The  railroads  of  the  country  on  May 

I  had  more  new  freight  cars  on  order 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  16  years, 
Ralph  Budd,  Transportation  Commis- 
sioner, National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission, declared.  Also,  there  were  on 
May  1  more  new  locomotives  on  order 
than  there  were  on  any  date  in  the  past 

II  years. 

According  to  reports  made  by  the  in- 
dividual railroads  to  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  and  made  available 
to  Mr.  Budd,  the  carriers  on  May  1  had 
on  order  56,502  new  freight  cars,  of 
which  33,001  were  box  and  automobile 
cars,  20,817  were  open-top  cars,  the  bal- 
ance being  distributed  between  refriger- 
ator, stock,  flat,  and  other  types  of  cars. 
During  April  orders  were  placed  for  19,- 
987  new  cars.  Based  on  past  experience, 
it  is  expected  that  all  of  the  cars  on  order 
as  of  May  1  will  be  available  for  handling 
the  peak  traflSc  during  the  fall  of  this 
year. 

There  were  on  order  as  of  May  1,  438 
new  locomotives,  of  which  211  were  steam 
and  22T  electric  and  Diesel. 

Railroads  reaffirm  support 

A  meeting  of  the  executives  of  the  prin- 
cipal railroads  of  the  country,  members 
of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
was  held  in  Chicago  May  12.  Mr.  Budd 
attended  this  meeting  and  discussed  the 
transportation  situation  from  the  stand- 
point of  traflBc  demand,  present  and 
prospective,  and  the  equipment  situation. 
At  the  meeting,  the  railroads  as  a  whole 
authorized  a  statement  which  follows 
in  part: 

"Meeting  in  Chicago  today,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads reaffirmed  the  action  taken  by  them 
in  Washington  on  September  19,  1939, 
less  than  3  weeks  after  war  broke  out  in 
Europe,  when  they  said  that  there  would 
be  'adequate  railroad  transportation  for 
any  increased  business  novir  in  prospect' 
and  that  any  additional  equipment  which 
might  be  necessary  to  'meet  demands  as 
they  may  develop'  would  be  acquired. 

"Within  a  month  after  this  original 
statement  was  issued,  the  railroads 
handled  a  peak  load  of  856,000  carloads 


in  1  week,  55  percent  more  traffic  than 
had  been  moving  in  May  of  that  year,  and 
the  greatest  increase  ever  recorded  in  so 
short  a  time.  The  load  was  handled 
without  congestion  or  delay  and  with  an 
average  daily  surplus  of  67,000  cars. 

A  continuing  program 

"Since  the  autumn  of  1939,  the  rail- 
roads have  carried  on  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  repairing  and  buying  new  equip- 
ment. 

"In  the  summer  of  1940  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  supply  of  cars  would  be 
ample  to  meet  the  peak  loads  of  the  fall — 
as,  in  fact,  it  proved  to  be.  Again  look- 
ing ahead,  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  on  July  16,  1940,  recommended 
to  its  members  that  they  should  provide 
100,000  new  cars  by  the  end  of  the  year 
1941.  This  program  is  being  carried  out 
as  recommended. 

"When  the  peak  load  of  1941  comes,  in 
October,  the  railroads  will  have  1,617,000 
serviceable  cars.  Of  these,  168,000  will 
be  new  and  27,000  will  be  cars  rebuilt, 
since  war  broke  out  in  Europe.  This  will 
be  156,000  more  serviceable  cars  than  the 
railroads  had  when  they  handled  the 
peak  business  of  October  1939. 

1,000  new  locomotives  by  October 

"By  October  of  this  year  there  will  be 
in  service  also  approximately  1,000  new 
locomotives — 375  steam  and  625  electric 
and  Diesel-electric — which  were  not  in 
existence  when  the  war  started. 

"In  the  same  way  as  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads  recommended  to 
its  members  nearly  a  year  ago  that 
100.000  new  cars  be  acquired  for  handling 
the  1941  traffic,  it  has  now  recommended 
that  there  be  added  to  the  car  supply  a 
net  increase  of  120,000  cars  for  the  an- 
ticipated traffic  of  1942,  and  a  further 
addition  of  150,000  cars  for  the  traffic  of 
1943.  That  recommendation  was  today 
accepted  by  the  membership  and  will  be 
carried  out. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  railroads  to 
keep  themselves  ready  to  handle  increases 
in  traffic  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be 
foreseen  and  provided  for.  They  know 
that  at  peak  periods  there  will  be  tight 
car  supply  situations,  as  may  be  expected, 
unless  railroads  carry  thiough  all  the 
other  months  of  the  year  a  great  excess 
supply  of  cars." 


EXPORT  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC 

Cars  of  export  freight,  other  than 
grain,  unloaded  at  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and 
Pacific  ports  in  April  this  year  totaled 
50,258  cars,  according  to  reports  just 
compiled  by  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  and  made  available  to  Mr. 
Budd.  In  April  1940  there  were  42,300 
cars  unloaded. 

Cars  of  grain  for  export  unloaded  in 
April  this  year  at  these  ports  totaled 
5,333  compared  with  1,959  in  the  same 
month  last  year. 

No  serious  congestion  or  delay  to  traffic 
exists  at  any  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  or 
Pacific  ports,  due  to  the  cooperation  of 
steamship  lines,  port  authorities,  export- 
ers, and  shippers. 

•  •    • 

Ore  loadings  continue  heavy 

Reports  from  the  four  principal  iron 
ore  originating  railroads  show  that  for 
the  1941  season  of  navigation  through 
May  10,  a  total  of  10,393,000  long  tons  of 
ore  had  been  loaded  into  boats  at  upper 
lake  ports,  as  compared  to  2,514,000  tons 
during  the  corresponding  period  in  1940. 

*  *    • 

CARLOADINGS  NEAR  OCTOBER 
1940  PEAK 

Freight  carloadings  during  the  week 
ended  May  10  totaled  837,149,  an  increase 
of  23  percent  over  the  680,628  cars  loaded 
during  the  corresponding  week  in  1940. 
This  loading  is  only  a  few  hundred  cars 
short  of  the  peak  for  the  year  1940  which 
was  experienced  during  the  last  week  in 
October.    The  details  follow: 

CARLOADINGS  WEEK  ENDED  MAY  10,  1941 


1941 

1940 

Percent 
Increase 

Corn  and  grain  products. 

36, 118 
12, 193 
139,  058 
12,  8.53 
40,  567 
78,400 
162,  887 
356,  073 

32,  224 
11,493 

118,837 
8,003 

33,  351 
51,651 

149,  047 
276,  017 

9.0 
6.1 

Coal     

17.0 

Coke 

60.  5 

Forest  products 

Ore 

21.6 
61.8 

Merchandise,  1.  c.  I 

Miscellaneous    -_ 

9.3 
29.0 

Total 

837,  149 
13,807,214 

680.628 
12,011,917 

23.0 

Cumulative  to  date— 

14.9 
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INTER-AMERICAN  COOPERATION  . . . 


Education  Commissioner  urges  "prompt 
enlargement*'  of  Latin- American  studies 


An  urgent  appeal  to  American  schools 
to  aid  the  total  defense  of  this  hemi- 
sphere by  "prompt  enlargement"  of 
study  of  Latin-American  countries  was 
made  May  15  by  John  W.  Studebaker, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Commissioner  Studebaker  first  made 
the  appeal  in  a  letter  to  the  Nation's 
public  school  officials.  He  signed  the  let- 
ter as  Commissioner  of  Education  and  as 
a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  on 
education  of  the  Office  for  Coordination 
of  Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations 
between  the  American  Republics,  estab- 
lished by  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

"Adequate  defense  must  be  hemi- 
spheric, and  it  must  be  total — immediate 
and  long  range — military,  economic,  and 
educational,"  Commissioner  Studebaker 
said.  "Continued  peace  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  demands  greater  knowledge 
and  understanding  among  the  peoples  of 
North  and  South  America.  In  United 
States  schools  the  study  of  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries  needs  prompt  enlarge- 
ment." 

Urges  use  of  maps,  newspapers,  books 

Commissioner  Studebaker  urged  im- 
mediate adoption  of  three  steps  to  make 
possible  a  wide  field  of  studies  on  Latin 
America  in  American  schools  this  fall. 

First,  he  suggested,  schools  might  plan 
to  form  a  unit  on  Latin  America  in  so- 
cial studies  courses,  running  from  6 
weeks  In  grade  schools  to  a  semester  in 


high  schools.  Such  a  course  not  only 
would  utilize  maps,  news  sources,  and 
books,  but  would  also  be  related  to  Eng- 
lish, music,  art,  and  other  subjects. 

Second,  Commissioner  Studebaker 
urged  school  officials  to  assign  teachers 
to  such  subjects  this  spring  so  that  they 
may  prepare  for  the  course  by  special 
study  or  travel  in  Latin  America. 

Assures  "vigorous  assistance" 

Third,  the  Commissioner  suggested 
that  superintendents  set  up  a  faculty 
committee  to  correlate  arts  and  crafts, 
music,  literature,  and  other  subjects  with 
Latin  American  emphasis,  to  provide 
special  assembly  programs,  and  to  use 
visual  aids. 

"You  may  count  on  vigorous  assistance 
from  many  agencies  in  any  efforts  you 
make  toward  Latin  American  study," 
Commissioner  Studebaker  told  school  of- 
ficers. Among  those  agencies  he  named 
the  Pan  American  Union,  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  the  American  Junior 
Red  Cross,  and  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  which  provided  for  special 
personnel  in  inter -American  educational 
relations  in  1939. 

He  reported  that  the  New  York  branch 
of  the  Office  for  Coordination  of  Com- 
mercial and  Cultural  Relations  at  11 
West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  departments 
of  education,  teachers'  associations,  and 
all  schools  interested. 


Colombia  forms  trade  council, 
eighth  In  American  Republics 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of 
Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  be- 
tween the  American  Republics,  an- 
nounced May  15  the  membership  of  the 
Colombian  National  Council,  the  eighth 
of  21  councils  being  established  by  the 
Inter-American  Development  Commis- 
sion in  its  program  for  the  stimulation 
of  trade  among  the  American  Republics. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  is  chairman  of  the  De- 
velopment Commission. 

Roldan  heads  council 

The  Colombian  Council  is  headed  by 
Mariano  Roldan,  Minister  of  Economia 
Nacional  and  chairman  of  the  Institute 
de  Fomento  Industrial.  The  other 
members  include: 

Roberto  Mlchelsen,  as  vice  chairman. 
Senor  Mlchelsen  is  general  manager  of 
the  Banco  de  Colombia.  Luis  Soto  del 
Corral,  prominent  Colombian  banker; 
Cipriano  Restrepo  Jaramillo,  head  of  the 
Compania  Tabacalera  Colombiana;  Ra- 
fael Obregon,  prominent  Colombian  tex- 
tile manufacturer,  and  Gabriel  Durana 
Camacho,  general  manager  of  the  Insti- 
tute de  Fomento  Industrial. 

Camilo  Villa  Carrasquilla,  civil  engi- 
neer, is  Secretary-General  of  the  Council. 

Ai-rangements  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Council  were  completed  in  Bogota, 
where  an  initial  meeting  has  been  held. 
Similar  councils  have  been  formed  in 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay, 
Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Peru. 
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Review  of  the  Week  in  Defense 


The  first  year  of  defense  ends  this 
week  with  American  industry  emerging 
from  the  stage  of  building  and  tooling 
into  quantity  manufacturing  of  planes, 
tanks,  and  guns.  A  survey  shows  that 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  but 
that  it  is  largely  preliminary  to  the  pro- 
duction that  is  necessary. 

"We  have  made  a  start,"  said  OPM 
Director  General  William  S.  Knudsen, 
"and  production  should  increase  with 
every  month  from  now  on.  We  are  not 
by  any  means  satisfied  with  the  progress 
made  to  date." 

Sidney  Hillman,  OPM  Associate  Direc- 
tor General,  said:  "Summing  up  this  first 
year  of  the  defense  endeavor,  it  may  be 
said  that  while  a  broad  foundation  has 
been  laid,  nevertheless  the  all-out  par- 
ticipation of  our  Nation's  entire  man- 
power in  the  defense  effort  has  yet  to 
be  achieved." 

Greater  expenditures  to  come 

Congressional  appropriations  and  con- 
tract authorizations  by  mid-May  aggre- 
gated more  than  37.8  billion  dollars,  but 
contracts  on  May  1  were  only  15.2  billion 
and  cash  payments  but  5.1  billion.  The 
first  year  was  taken  up  largely  with 
planning,  tooling,  and  building.  Greater 
expenditures,  greater  production  were  to 
come  within  the  second  year. 

The  role  of  civilians  in  the  national 
defense  program  began  to  broaden  with 
the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense. New  York's  Mayor  F.  H.  La- 
Guardia  swung  into  action  at  once  as  di- 
rector. He  outlined  the  general  objec- 
tives of  the  office  at  a  press  conference, 
emphasizing  that  the  burden  would  rest 
heavily  on  volunteer  workers. 

The  response  was  immediate.  Mayors, 
organizations,  professional  men  and 
women,  and  others  wired  Mayor  La- 
Guardia  that  they  were  eager  to  help. 

New  bomber  factory  in  negotiation 

A  sharp  step-up  in  the  production  of 
heavy  bombers,  in  compliance  with  de- 
mands of  the  President,  was  forecast 
by  Director  General  Knudsen  In  a  dis- 


closure that  a  contract  for  a  huge  Ford 
bomber  factory  was  being  negotiated. 
Federal  Loan  Administrator  Jesse  Jones 
subsequently  announced  that  $650,000,000 
had  been  allocated  for  the  expanded 
bomber  program. 

Mr.  Knudsen  predicted  more  farming- 
out  of  defense  orders  during  the  second 
year  in  the  interest  of  speedier  produc- 
tion. All  contracts  henceforth,  he  said, 
will  carry  statements  of  policy  with  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  work  that  should 
be  turned  over  to  subcontractors. 

President  stresses  nutrition 

With  the  opening  of  the  National  Nu- 
trition Conference  for  Defense  in  Wash- 
ington on  Monday,  the  President  called 
attention  to  the  relationship  between 
public  health  and  national  defense. 

"Fighting  men  of  our  armed  forces, 
workers  in  industry,  the  families  of  these 
workers,  every  man  and  woman  in  Amer- 
ica, must  have  nourishing  food,"  the 
President  stated  in  a  letter  to  Federal 
Security  Administrator  Paul  V.  McNutt. 

"If  people  are  undernourished,  they 
cannot  be  efficient  in  producing  what  we 
need  in  our  unified  drive  for  dynamic 
strength." 

Ceiling  on  combed  cotton  yarn 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  announced  its  sixth  price 
ceiling  schedule — on  combed  cotton 
yarn — and  predicted  that  it  would  be  re- 
flected in  the  prices  of  underwear,  hosiery, 
and  other  apparel.  Administrator  Leon 
Henderson  told  the  Chicago  conference 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
tm'ers: 

"We  have  all  the  power  which  price- 
fixing  authorities  had  in  the  World  War 
days,  and  many,  many  more  facilities." 

The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
last  week  issued  public  reconunendations 
in  the  case  of  the  Twin  District  Council 
Logging  and  Sawmill  OE>erators  (Seattle, 
Wash.;  for  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Oregon),  reopened  hearings  in  bitumi- 
nous coal,  appointed  a  special  agent  in 
the  case  of  the  Minneapolis  Honeywell 
Regulator  Co.,  and  received  certification 
of  two  new  cases. 


Booklet  reports  year's 
progress  in  defense 

"Defense — One  Year,"  a  booklet  giving 
the  facts  and  figures  of  the  first  12 
months  of  America's  effort  and  a  brief 
outline  of  what  must  be  done  in  the 
months  to  come,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management.  The 
salient  facts  of  the  defense  effort  are  il- 
lustrated by  charts. 

A  copy  of  the  booklet  is  being  sent  to 
every  person  on  the  mailing  list  of  De- 
fense, and  additional  copies  are  available 
to  interested  persons  on  request  to  the 
Division  of  Information,  OEM.  Quantity 
supplies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C,  at  10  cents  a  copy,  with  a  discount 
of  25  percent  on  orders  of  100  or  more 
to  the  same  address. 

•    •    • 

$1,809,800,000  net  available 
for  Navy  under  Public  Law  48 

Net  funds  made  available  for  the  Navy 
under  Public  Law  48,  77th  Congress, 
First  Session,  approved  on  May  6,  total 
$1,809,800,000,  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics,  OPM,  announced  May  23. 
Total  appropriations  under  the  bill 
amount  to  $3,447,100,000  from  which 
should  be  deducted  $1,637,300,000  appro- 
priated to  liquidate  prior  year  contract 
authorizations.  The  following  compila- 
tion of  net  funds  shows  how  the  appro- 
priations and  contract  authorizations 
were  broken  down  according  to  object  of 
expenditure : 

NET  NAVAL  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  CONTRACT 
AUTHORIZATIONS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  48 


Navy  appro- 

priations 

and  contract 

P.  L.  48 

authoriza- 
tions cumu- 
lative since 

June,  1940 

Millions 

Millions  of 

of  dollar) 

ioUart 

Airplanes,  engines  and  acces- 

sories       

75 

861 

Armor,  armament  and  ammu- 

367 
38S 

2,850 

Naval  vessels  and  equipment- 

6,736 

Stations,  depots  and  bases — 

297 

987 

0 
2 

882 

Other  equipment             - 

225 

Pay,  subsistence,  training 

681 

1,094 

Total       — 

1,810 

13,635 
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President  creates  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
within  Office  for  Emergency  Management 


By  Executive  Order  of  May  20,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  established  within  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  Text  of  the 
order  follows: 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes,  and  in 
order  to  define  further  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Office  for  Emergency  Man- 
agement of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  in  respect  to  the  national 
emergency  as  declared  by  the  President 
on  September  8,  1939,  to  assure  effective 
coordination  of  Federal  relations  vnth 
State  and  local  governments  engaged  in 
defense  activities,  to  provide  for  neces- 
sary cooperation  with  State  and  local 
governments  in  respect  to  measures  for 
adequate  protection  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation in  emergency  periods,  to  facilitate 
constructive  civilian  participation  in  the 
defense  program,  and  to  sustain  national 
morale,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

1.  There  is  established  within  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  at  the  head  of 
which  shall  be  a  Director  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  Director  shall  dis- 
charge and  perform  his  responsibilities 
and  duties  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  President.  The  Director 
shall  receive  no  salary  or  other  remuner- 
ation for  his  services,  but  shall  be  entitled 
to  actual  and  necessary  transportation, 
subsistence,  and  other  expenses  inci- 
dental to  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Duties  and  responsibilities 

2.  Subject  to  such  policies,  directions, 
and  regulations  as  the  President  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  with 
such  advice  and  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  from  the  other  departments 
and  agencies  .of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  utilizing  the  operating  services  and 
facilities  of  such  departments  and  agen- 
cies as  far  as  possible,  the  Director  shall 
perform  and  discharge  the  following  de- 
scribed duties  and  responsibilities: 

a.  Serve  as  the  center  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  civilian  defense  activi- 
ties which  involve  relationships  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  State  and 
local  governments,  territories.  Insular 
possessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
(as  hereinafter  used  in  this  Order  the 
term  "State  and  local"  shall  include  ter- 
ritories, insular  possessions,  and  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia) ;  establish  and  main- 
tain contact  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  their  defense  agencies;  and 
facilitate  relationships  between  such 
units  of  government  and  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  respect  to 
defense  problems. 

b.  Keep  informed  of  problems  which 
arise  from  the  impact  of  the  industrial 
and  military  defense  effort  upon  Ipcal 
communities,  and  take  necessary  steps 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  appropriate 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  in 
dealing  with  such  problems  and  in  meet- 
ing the  emergency  needs  of  such  com- 
munities. 

To  help  establish  councils 

c.  Assist  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  establishment  of  State  and  local 
defense  councils  or  other  agencies  de- 
signed to  coordinate  civilian  defense  ac- 
tivities. 

d.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Board  for 
Civilian  Protection,  described  in  para- 
graph 4  of  this  Order,  study  and  plan 
measm^s  designed  to  afford  adequate  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  in  the  event 
of  emergency;  and  sponsor  and  carry  out 
such  civil  defense  programs,  including 
the  recruitment  and  training  of  civilian 
auxiliaries,  and  disseminate  to  appro- 
priate officials  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  governments 
such  information  concerning  civil  de- 
fense measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  emergency  needs. 

e.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Volun- 
teer Participation  Committee,  described 
in  paragraph  5  of  this  Order,  consider 
proposals,  suggest  plans,  and  promote  ac- 
tivities designed  to  sustain  the  national 
morale  and  to  provide  opportunities  for 
constructive  civilian  participation  in  the 
defense  program;  review  and  approve  all 
civilian  defense  programs  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  Involving  the  use 
of  volunteer  services  in  order  to  assure 
unity  and  balance  in  the  application  of 
such  programs;  and  assist  State  and 
local  defense  councils  or  other  agencies 
in  the  organization  of  volunteer  service 
units  and  in  the  development  of  their 
activities. 

Clearing  house  for  information 

/.  Maintain  a  clearing  house  of  infor- 
mation on  State  and  local  defense  activi- 
ties in  cooperation  with  appropriate 
Federal  departments  and  agencies. 


g.  Review  existing  or  proposed  meas- 
ures relating  to  or  affecting  State  and 
local  defense  activities,  and  recommend 
such  additional  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  or  desirpb'e  to  assure  adequate 
civilian  defense. 

/:.  Perform  such  other  duties  relating 
to  participation  in  the  defense  program 
by  State  and  local  agencies  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

3.  The  Director  may  provide  for  the  in- 
ternal organization  and  management  of 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  He  shall 
obtain  the  President's  approval  for  the 
establishment  of  the  principal  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Office  and  the  appointment 
of  the  heads  thereof. 

Board  for  Civilian  Protection 

4.  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense  a  Board  for  Civilian  Pro- 
tection (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Board)  to  be  composed  of  the  Direc- 
tor as  Chairman  and  a  representive  of 
each  of  the  following  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  CJovernment  to 
be  designated  by  the  heads  thereof:  De- 
partment of  War,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Department  of  Justice,  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  and  such  others  as  the 
President  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine. In  addition,  each  of  the  follow- 
ing organizations  shall  be  invited  to 
designate  a  representative  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Board: 

a.  The  Council  of  State  Governments. 

b.  The  American  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation. 

c.  The  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

The  Board  shall  advise  and  assist  in 
the  formulation  of  civil  defense  programs 
and  measures,  appropffate  to  the  vary- 
ing needs  of  each  part  of  the  Nation, 
designed  to  afford  adequate  protection 
of  life  and  property  in  the  event  of  emer- 
gency. The  members  of  this  board  shall 
serve  as  such  without  compensation,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  actual  and  neces- 
sary transportation,  subsistence,  and 
other  expenses  incidental  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

Volunteer  Participation  Committee 

5.  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense  a  Volunteer  Participation 
Committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Committee)  consisting  of  the  Director  as 
Chairman  and  not  more  than  20  mem- 
bers, representatives  of  the  various  re- 
gions and  interests  of  the  Nation,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  serve  as  an  advisory  and 
planning  body  in  considering  proposals 
and  developing  programs  designed  to  sus- 
tain national  morale  and  to  provide  op- 
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portunities  for  constructive  civilian  par- 
ticipation in  tlie  defense  effort.  The 
members  of  tlie  Committee  shall  serve 
as  such  without  compensation,  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  actual  and  necessary  trans- 
portation, subsistence,  and  other  ex- 
penses incidental  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

6.  The  Director  is  authorized,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  to  appoint 
such  additional  advisory  committees  and 
subcommittees,  with  respect  to  State  and 
local  cooperation,  national  morale,  civil 
defense  planning,  civilian  participation, 
and  related  defense  activities,  as  he  may 
find  necessary  or  desirable  to  assist  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Such 
advisory  committees  may  include  repre- 
sentatives from  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  State  and  local  governments, 
private  organizations,  and  the  public  at 
large.  The  members  of  advisory  com- 
mittees shall  serve  as  such  without  com- 
pensation, but  shall  be  entitled  to  actual 
and  necessary  transportation,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  expenses  incidental  to 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

7.  Within  the  limitation  of  such  funds 
as  may  be  appropriated  to  the  OfBce  of 
Civilian  Defense,  or  as  may  be  allocated 
to  it  by  the  President  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Director  may 
employ  necessary  personnel  and  make 
provision  for  the  necessary  supplies, 
facilities,  and  services.  However,  the 
Ofi&ce  of  Civilian  Defense  shall  use  such 
statistical,  informational,  fiscal,  person- 
nel, and  other  general  business  services 
and  facilities  as  may  be  made  available 
to  it  through  the  OfBce  for  Emergency 
Management  or  other  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

•    •    • 

Genera!  Gasser  named  to  Board 

Brigadier  General  Lorenzo  D.  Gasser, 
U.  S.  Army,  retired,  former  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  has  been  recalled  to  active  duty 
and  designated  as  the  representative  of 
the  War  Department  on  the  Board  for 
Civilian  Protection  of  the  OfHce  of 
Civilian  Defense. 

During  the  World  War,  General  Gasser 
served  in  France  with  the  Second  Divi- 
sion at  Chateau  Thierry  and  with  the 
First  Army  during  the  St.  Mihiel  and 
Meuse  -  Argonne  offensives.  For  his 
World  War  services,  he  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  the 
Decoration  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor. 
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Civilians  everywhere  offer  voluntary  aid 
as  LaGuardia  takes  charge  of  OCD 


Organization  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  established  by  President  Roose- 
velt May  20,  is  progressing  under  direc- 
tion of  Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuardia  of  New 
York,  its  director. 

Response  throughout  the  country  to 
the  announcement  of  establishment  of 
the  Office  was  instantaneous.  From 
every  section,  public  officials  of  all  ranks, 
from  village  and  township  officers  to 
mayors  and  State  officials,  telegraphed 
Mayor  LaGuardia  offering  their  coopera- 
tion and  expressing  their  readiness  to 
begin  working  on  their  part  in  the 
program. 

Coordination  to  be  first  task 

At  his  first  press  conference.  Mayor 
LaGuardia  outlined  broadly  the  form  of 
organization  the  new  office  would  take, 
as  follows: 

"It  will  take  some  time  to  get  what  I 
believe  is  the  most  important,  immediate 
task;  and  that  is  to  weave  all  the  loose 
ends  into  a  solid  figure.  At  this  time  all 
over  the  country  there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  organizations  and  groups  and 
committees  eager  and  anxious  to  go  to 
work.  Some  of  them  have  already 
started.  We  must  coordinate  all  of  these 
forces  and  assign  them  to  specific  duties. 
That  is  the  very  first  task  I  shall  attempt. 

"A  division  of  public  safety" 

"The  Executive  Order  under  which  this 
office  will  operate  is  very  clear  and  you 
are  all  familiar  with  it.  You  might  say 
that  it  will  be  a  division  of  public  safety 
Including  fire  and  other  protection  of 
property  and  life.  There  will  be,  of 
course,  the  training  and  the  preparation 
for  health  in  hospitals,  insofar  as  aid  is 
needed,  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 

"There  will  be  the  Engineering  Divi- 
sion which  will  train  and  prepare  the 
units  for  clearance  of  highways  and 
streets  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  the 
clearance  of  debris,  and  of  course,  the 
repair  and  maintenance  of  the  water  sup- 
ply, gas,  and  electric  service  that  might 
be  damaged  from  attack. 

"Then  there  will  be  the  Division  of 
Shelter  and  Food  Supply,  which  will  cover 
welfare,  evacuation,  housing,  and  food. 

"As  soon  as  I  can  get  to  it,  4;here  will 
be  established  an  office  for  the  giving  of 


notices.  It  will  not  be  a  publicity  bu- 
reau; it  will  not  be  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion; the  bureau  will  be  a  bureau  of  facts 
and  figures.  We  will  give  you  the  facts 
and  the  figures  and  you  will  supply  the 
imagination. 

Holds  women's  work  "very  important" 

"The  work  of  the  women  will  be  very 
important.  There  will  be  several  divi- 
sions of  women's  units.  First  aid,  re- 
moval of  the  injured,  care  of  children, 
and  nutrition  will  be  mostly  commanded 
and  carried  out  by  women. 

"We  will  have  an  office  headquarters 
In  each  Corps  Area.  I  believe  there  are 
nine  Corps  Areas.  Each  bureau  division 
will,  of  course,  be  directed  from  the  Corps 
Area  for  active  work. 

Those  joining  must  accept  discipline 

"Now  most  of  this  work  is  purely  vol- 
untary. I  would  say  that  perhaps  80 
percent  of  it  would  be  purely  voluntary 
work  in  the  field,  and  I  want  to  stress 
that.  It  will  be  voluntary.  However, 
there  will  be  discipline  and  divisions. 
Anyone  who  joins  up  will  necessarily 
have  to  accept  a  policy  that  there  will 
be  strict  and  rigid  discipline  because,  of 
course,  we  come  into  action  only  in  times 
of  emergency,  and  in  such  times,  every 
individual  must  know  exactly  what  his 
task  or  his  job  is  and  must  be  not  only 
able  to  give  orders,  but  able  to  obey 
orders. 

"I  can't  give  you  very  much  informa- 
tion now  as  to  the  staff.  I  believe  a  very 
excellent  officer  will  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  as  the  War  Depart- 
ment member  on  the  Board  provided  for 
in  paragraph  4  (of  the  Executive  Order). 
The  Secretary  of  War,  of  course,  will 
make  that  appointment. 

"As  to  the  Washington  staff,  I  might 
tell  you  that  black  tie  and  white  tie  are 
not  necessary  in  their  wardrobe.  No- 
body has  to  work  here,  but  those  who 
come  will  have  to  work." 

Morrison  otfers  aid 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  trans- 
mitted to  Mayor  LaGuardia  the  follow- 
ing cable  received  from  John  G.  Winant, 
American  ambassador  to  England: 
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"This  morning  I  called  in  at  the  Home 
OfiBce  to  tell  Herbert  Morrison  that  you 
had  just  been  appointed  by  the  President 
as  Director  of  the  OfiBce  of  Civilian  De- 
fense. He  Is  the  Minister  in  charge  of 
Civilian  Defense  for  England. 

"He  offered  any  assistance  he  might 
give  and  I  shall  forward  to  you  memo- 
landa  on  the  experience  and  administra- 
tive practice  that  has  been  developed 
here  which  he  is  having  prepared.  He 
further  asked  me  to  convey  the  follow- 
ing message: 

"  'Interested  and  delighted  to  see  that 
you  are  to  do  my  job  in  the  United 
States.  Good  luck  and  success  in  this 
vital  and  essential  field  of  preparedness 
in  which  T  have  been  involved  locally 
and  centrally  from  the  beginning!'  With 
kind  regards,  John  G.  Winant." 

LaGuardia's  reply 

Mayor  LaGuardia  sent  the  following 
message  to  Secretary  Hull: 

"Thanks  for  transmission  of  message 
from  Ambassador  Winant  and  from 
Home  Defense  Minister  Herbert  Morri- 
son. I  would  greatly  appreciate  trans- 
mission of  the  following  replies  to  these 
two  thoughtful  messages: 

"To  Ambassador  Winant:  'Thanks  so 
much  for  your  thoughtful  message  which 
brought  cheer  and  encouragement.' 

"To  Defense  Minister  Herbert  Morri- 
son: 'Thanks  for  your  thoughtful  mes- 
sage. Everything  we  do  here  now  is  so 
tame  in  comparison  with  your  magnifi- 
cent work  and  the  courage  and  fortitude 
of  the  people  of  England.  Rest  assured 
that  I  get  my  inspiration  from  you  and 
will  endeavor  to  do  a  good  job.   Cheerio'." 

•    *    • 

LaGuardia  to  speak 
in  Philadelphia  May  28 

Director  LaGuardia  will  make  his  first 
public  address  since  he  assumed  ofiBce  in 
Philadelphia  the  evening  of  May  28 

The  address  will  be  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Citizens'  Committee. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  will  be  introduced 
by  William  C.  Bullitt,  a  native  Philadel- 
phian  and  former  American  Ambassador 
to  Prance.  Preceding  the  mayor's  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Bullitt  will  describe  the  con- 
dition of  the  civil  population  of  France 
at  the  time  of  the  Nazi  invasion. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  Conven- 
tion Hall,  and  will  be  broadcast  over  a 
national  radio  hookup.  Irving  Berlin,  the 
author  of  the  song  "God  Bless  America," 
will  be  among  a  long  list  of  performers. 


Status  of  stock  piles  for  defense  reviewed; 
shipping  conditions  may  hamper  program 


stock  piles  of  many  raw  materials  vital 
to  national  defense  were  acquired  during 
the  past  year,  an  OPM  Production  Divi- 
sion review  disclosed  May  26,  although 
the  present  inadequacy  of  shipping  facili- 
ties probably  will  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  reserves  in  the  amounts  originally 
planned. 

Shortages  in  raw  materials  can  be 
minimized  by  four  major  methods.  De- 
fense agencies  have  resorted  to  all  of 
them  in  a  determined  effort  to  provide 
suflBcient  supplies  for  any  emergency. 
The  lour  methods  are: 

1.  Increase  domestic  production  if 
possible. 

2.  Find  new  sources  of  supply  close 
enough  to  home  to  insure  delivery. 

3.  Find  and  develop  substitutes. 

4.  Reclaim  and  use  materials  that  nor- 
mally are  discarded. 

Status  of  principal  items 

The  status  of  some  of  the  principal 
Items  near  the  close  of  the  year  was,  in 
brief,  as  follows: 

Chromite  (ore  used  in  making  chro- 
mium).— Stock  pile  sufficient  to  supply 
industry  for  more  than  a  year  at  current 
rate  of  consumption.  Much  more  had 
been  ordered,  and  domestic  production 
Is  being  encouraged. 

Copper  (shells  and  other  military). — 
Orders  of  considerable  quantities  have 
been  placed  with  Chile,  and  delivery  of 
first  100,000  tons  being  completed. 

Graphite  (mihtary  uses  principally  for 
foundry  and  crucible  work,  paints,  and 
pigments,  electrical  machine  brushes, 
electrodes  and  dry  batteries.) — Stock  pile 
adequate  to  supply  industry  nearly  a  year 
at  present  rate  of  consumption. 

Manganese  for  16  months 

Manganese  (used  in  iron  and  steel 
manufacturing) . — Stock  pile  sufiBcient  to 
meet  industrial  needs  for  16  months. 
Probable  domestic  production,  plus  Cuban 
deliveries,  could  supply  industry  through 
1943. 

Mercury  (used  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  compound  for  high  explosives,  drugs, 
and  antifouling  paint  for  ship  bottoms) . — 
Domestic  output  has  risen  to  record 
heights.  Stock  pile  adequate  to  supply 
industry  for  more  than  half  a  year. 

Mica  (used  in  radio  and  electrical 
equipment  manufacturing) . — Stock  pile 
enough  to  supply  industry  for  more  than 
a  year.  New  sources  in  Western  Hemi- 
sphere being  investigated. 


Nickel  (used  as  an  aUoy  in  steel  to 
increase  toughness) . — Current  supplies 
are  low,  but  most  of  world  supply  is  in 
Canada  and  defense  requirements  are 
assured. 

Quartz  crystal  (principal  use  is  in 
radio  frequency  control) . — Stock  pile  is 
sufficient  for  some  months  and  growing. 

Tin  ordered 

Tin  (used  in  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles, gun  metals,  etc.) . — Present  stock 
win  supply  industry  more  than  a  year. 
Large  tonnage  ordered  from  China. 
Bolivia  to  deliver  18,000  tons  a  year  for  5 
years. 

Tungsten  (used  to  give  alloy  steels 
high  tension  characteristics) . — Stocks 
are  low,  largely  due  to  an  interruption 
of  imports  while  the  Burma  Road  was 
closed.  Domestic  production  being 
stepped  up  so  that  peacetime  needs  can 
be  met  without  imports.  Substitutes  are 
being  studied. 

Zinc  (used  in  plating  storage  batteries, 
for  manufacturing  brass,  and  galvaniz- 
ing metals). — Shortage  being  met  by 
partial  priority  control  and  expansion  of 
existing  plants.  Domestic  supply  could 
be  supplemented  by  purchases  from  other 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Rubber. — Record  imports  have  built  a 
sufiBcient  reserve  for  ^bout  a  year.  Ex- 
change of  U.  S.  cotton  for  British  rubber 
helped  build  stock.  Synthetic  produc- 
tion increasing  but  still  insignificant. 
Conservation  and  increased  reclamation 
being  studied  which,  with  moderate  ap- 
plication, would  stretch  supply  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half. 

•    •    * 

REA  contribution  described 

Harry  Slattery,  Rural  Electrification 
Administrator,  has  pointed  out  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  REA  activities  have 
been  directed  intensively  toward  meas- 
ures to  strengthen  national  defense. 
"REA  was  instrumental  in  getting  elec- 
tricity to  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.,  largest 
Army  camp  in  the  United  States,  in  rec- 
ord time  and  at  a  substantial  saving  to 
the  Government,"  he  said.  Electricity 
has  been  made  available  to  hundreds  of 
small  factories  and  mines  producing 
essential  defense  materials. 
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PRODUCTION  .  .  . 

Knudsen  tells  of  negotiations  with 

auto  maker  for  complete  heavy  bombers 


At  a  press  conference  May  21,  Director 
General  William  S.  Knudsen,  Office  of 
Production  Management,  discussed  the 
airplane  building  program  and  revealed 
negotiations  with  the  Ford  Automobile 
Company  for  construction  of  complete 
heavy  bombers.    Excerpts  follow: 

Q.  What  about  airplanes,  Mr.  Knud- 
sen? How  are  these  four  bomber  assem- 
bly plants  getting  along?  Have  you  any 
statement  on  the  progress  of  those? 

A.  I  think  the  Kansas  City  plant  is 
perhaps  the  farthest  ahead;  Omaha  is 
second;  Tulsa  and  Forth  Worth  trying 
to  get  the  steel  pushed  in  to  them. 

Q.  You  say  Kansas  City  is  the  farth- 
est ahead?  Is  it  ahead  of  schedule,  oi' 
up  to  schedule? 

A.  As  I  see  the  picture  of  It,  it  is  pretty 
good. 

Q.  When  are  they  due  to  be  com- 
pleted? 

A.  The  Kansas  City  plant  I  think  is 
due  in  October,  and  Omaha  I  think  is 
due  in  December  or  January.  The  other 
two  I  haven't  anything  on.  It  is  a  little 
too  early. 

Q.  Are  you  having  difficulty  getting 
steel  for  them? 

A.  No,  but  we  have  to  get  priority. 
We  have  to  get  it  through. 

Q.  That  has  been  done,  has  it? 

A.  Yes,  we  have  got  it. 

Q.  Do  you  contemplate  a  further  sub- 
stantial increase  in  military  aii  craft  pro- 
duction this  month? 

A.  It  is  a  little  early  in  the  month. 

Q.  Does  it  look  like  we  are  going  to 
get  it? 

A.  Yes;  it  looks  as  if  we  are  going  to 
do  £is  well  as  last  month,  maybe  a  little 
better. 

The  aluminium  demand 

Q.  There  have  been  stories  printed,  Mr. 
Knudsen,  that  this  new  4-engine  bomber 
program  would  result  in  a  tremendous 
demand  for  aluminum,  that  it  is  going 
to  require  the  Government  to  go  into 
the  aluminum  business,  build  plants  and 
own  plants. 

A.  We  will  have  to  have  mere  alumi- 
num. 

Q.  How  much?     Six  hundred  million? 

A.  Perhaps.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  would  that  bring  the  total 
annual  output  to?     Can  you  tell  us? 


A.  A  billion  six. 

Q.  How  is  that  divided?  The  Alumi- 
num Company  now  only  has  700  million, 
Reynolds  100  million,  whereas  if  we  had 
600  million 

A.  We  have  another  source,  but  it  is 
a  secret,  I  can't  tell  you  about  that  now. 

The  Ford  negotiations 

Q.  Mr.  Sorensen  has  been  saying  that 
Ford  will  produce  about  270  bombers,  and 
he  seems  to  be  talking  about  planes, 
though  I  don't  believe  the  Government 
has  announced  that  Martin  will  build 
engines  and  parts. 

Q.  Has  Ford  received  a  contract  for 
complete  bombers? 

A.  Ford  has  a  contract  for  bomber 
parts  and  we  are  negotiating  another  one. 

Q.  It  isn't  settled  yet? 

A.  No. 

Q.  For  completed  planes? 

A.  Yes.  Built  at  Ypsilanti,  for  as- 
sembly. 

Q.  Has  Ford  indicated  how  many 
bombers  he  might  be  able  to  build? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  for  the  2-motored  bombers 
or  the  heavy  bombers? 

A.  Four-motored. 

Q.  Can  some  of  the  other  automobile 
companies  build  completed  bombers  too? 

A.  You  know  the  set-up.  Martin  has 
tried  out  Hudson  and  Goodyear,  North 
American  has  tried  out  General  Motors, 
Douglas  has  tried  out  with  somebody  and 
Briggs. 

Q.  Under  which  the  parts  go  to  these 
mid- Western  assembly  plants? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  talk  of  General  Motors 
going  into  the  completed  plant  business 
like  Ford  is  thinking? 

A.  No. 

Thinks  contract  will  be  arrived  at  soon 

Q.  How  far  along  are  these  Ford  nego- 
tiations? Do  you  think  a  contract  will 
be  arrived  at  shortly? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  they  build  just  bombers  under 
this  contract? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  other  types?    Pursuit  planes? 

Mr.  HoRTON  (interpolating) :  No  other 
types. 


A.  No,  bombers. 

Q.  In  what  section  of  the  country  will 
these  plants  that  Ford  contemplates 
building  be  placed?  Will  it  be  in  the 
Detroit  area? 

A.  I  don't  know  yet.  He  is  supplying 
the  Fort  Worth  and  Tulsa  plants  with 
parts.  That's  the  first  job  he's  got  on 
his  hands. 

Q.  Will  that  be  the  Consolidated 
Bomber? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  he  would  complete? 

A.  B-24. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  on  the 
B-19? 

A.  Not  yet. 

Pctrts  and  companies 

Q.  Is  Ford  now  exclusively  producing 
parts  for  Consolidated  at  Tulsa  and  Fort 
Worth?     Are  they  both  companies? 

A.  Say  that  again. 

Q.  Are  they  both  Consolidated  assem- 
bly plants? 

A.  One  is  Douglas,  and  one  is  Consol- 
idated. 

Q.  Which  is  which? 

A.  The  Tulsa  is  Douglas  and  Port 
Worth  is  Consolidated. 

Q.  General  Motors  is  supplying  Mar- 
tin? 

A.  North  American. 

Q.  That's  Kansas  City? 

A.  That's  at  Dallas  and  Kansas  City; 
that's  right. 

Q.  Who  is  supplying  that  Omaha  Mar- 
tin plant? 

A.  That's  Chrysler,  Goodyear,  and 
Hudson. 

Q.  Are  they  going  to  have  more  of 
these  assembly  plants? 

A.  We  haven't  figured  on  any  more  as- 
sembly plants  right  now.  We  want  to 
see  what  we  can  get  out  on  the  ones  we 
have  started. 

New  contract  to  be  for  heavy  bombers 

Q.  Only  two  of  those  are  able  to  assem- 
ble the  heavy  bombers? 

A.  You  see,  we  have  some  heavy  bomb- 
ers in  the  other  plants — Consolidated 
plant  at  San  Diego,  you  have  some  heavy 
bombers  at  Boeing  in  Seattle  and  you 
have  some  heavy  bombers  at  Douglas  at 
Santa  Monica. 

Q.  This  new  contract  with  Ford  will 
be  the  heavy  bombers? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  Ford  thing  is  the  speed-up  the 
President  asked  for  in  his  memorandum? 
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A.  Of  course,  we  are  all  speeding  up. 
This  is  everybody's  fight.  We  should  all 
get  in.  They  are  all  speeding  up  present 
plans  and  the  r-ssembly  plants,  of  course, 
will  help. 

Q.  Ford  is  the  brand  new  facility  that 
is  being  brought  in  to  accelerate  the  4- 
engine  program  the  President  asked  for? 

A.  The  Ypsiianti  plant  that  Ford  set 
up  was  to  make  minor  assembly  and  his 
Rouge  plant  is  making  some  of  the  parts, 
and  that  plant  would  be  expanded  to 
make  some  complete  bombers.  The 
Rouge  plant  makes  some  of  the  parts. 

Q.  Which  one  would  be  the  one  that 
will  assemble  the  whole  thing? 

A.  Ypsiianti. 

Q.  That  is  now  under  construction? 

A.  That's  right. 

Q.  That  wouldn't  keep  him  from  turn- 
ing out  parts  for  these  other  plants  out 
West? 

A.  I  should  hope  not. 

Sections  by  end  of  year 

Q.  How  soon  do  you  think  Ford  could 
start  producing  things?  By  the  end 
of  the  year? 

A.  Yes.  He  might  not  produce  com- 
plete bombers,  but  he  will  certainly  have 
sections  for  the  other  plants  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Boeing  is  going  to  take  on 
some  more.  Part  of  Lockheed,  the  Vega 
plant,  is  going  to  take  on  some  more. 

Q.  Going  to  take  on  bombers? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  What  type  would  they  make? 

A.  It  might  be  the  B-17.  I  don't 
know.    They  are  all  heavy  bombers. 

Q.  Boeing  at  Seattle? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  Lockheed? 

A.  It's  at  Vega,  Calif.  No,  it  is  at 
Burbank,  Calif.  Douglas  is  going  to  take 
on  some. 

Q.  Four-engine? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  plane? 

Other  contracts 

A.  Douglas,  the  Santa  Monica  plant. 

Q.  The  4-engine  Douglas  plane? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  B-17?    • 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Are  these  the  names  of  the  plants 
that  are  going  to  increase  production? 

A.  I  didn't  quite  get  that. 

Mr.  HoRTON  (interpolating) :  They  are 
taking  on  additional  bombers. 

Q.  These  and  Ford  are  the  only  new 
production  bombers  you  have  scheduled? 

A.  That's  right. 

Q.  They  have  already  taken  more 
bombers    on?     You    argn't   negotiating 


with  them  now  like  you  are  with  Ford? 

A.  We  contract  through  a  regular 
routine.  The  contracts  have  not  been 
signed  and  completed.  The  letters  are 
being  sent,  so  the  job  is  going  right  along. 

Q.  Douglas  doesn't  have  a  4-engine 
contract? 

A.  They  have  commercial  planes. 

Q.  The  letter  of  intent  has  already 
gone  to  Ford,  too? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  the  DC-4  will  not 
be  built  as  a  commercial  transport? 

A.  No. 

Q.    Will  it  be  built? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  it  be  available  for  air  lines? 

A.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  plans  of 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

Effect  on  two-motored  production 

Q.  What  type  of  Lockheed  are  they 
going  to  build? 

A.  They  are  going  to  work  in  with 
Douglas. 

Q.  The  two  assembly  plants  call  for 
1,200  heavy  bombers  under  the  so-called 
Knudsen  Plan,  as  they  call  it  up  on  the 
Hill? 

A.  2,400  two-motor.  Of  course,  500  a 
month  is  going  to  affect  the  quantity. 

Q.  All  4-motors? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  kills  this  2,400  twin-engine  pro- 
gram?' 

A.  Its  operation  wouldn't  stop  the 
2,400  twin-engine  bombers. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  increase  of 
400  a  month  over  the  original  program? 

A.  No,  no.  Your  question  will  be  an- 
swered in  2  weeks. 

Q.  Is  that  all  on  the  bombers,  Mr. 
Knudsen? 

A.  I  hope  it  is.  I  want  to  be  sure  you 
got  it  straight  now. 

Q.  The  2,400  twin  engine  is  still  being 
produced? 

A.  The  2,400  twin  engine  is  still  in 
the  picture. 

Q.  Will  the  2-engine  program  be 
stepped  up? 

A.  We  haven't  any. 

Q.  But  the  1,200  will?  That's  the 
1,200  four-engine?  When  will  that  be 
completed? 

A.  Next  year. 

Q.  By  fall? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  about  the  1,200  next  year? 

A.  Yes. 

Question  on  increased  program 

Q.  There  have  .  been  some  stories 
printed,  and  we  got  some  figures  that  we 


had  about  44,000  aircraft  on  order. 
That's  all  kinds  and  some  people  have 
been  talking,about  boosting  the  program 
on  order  to  80,000.    Is  that  in  the  works? 

A.  Well,  of  course,  I  can't  tell  you 
that  until  Congress  gives  us  the  necessary 
funds.  I  can't  forecast  that.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  planes  on  order. 

Q.  A  decided  increase  of  over  44,000  is 
what  you  are  hoping  for,  provided 
Congress  gives  the  money? 

A.  I  imagine  there  will  be  plenty  more. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  make  a  rough  esti- 
mate, would  you? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  get  these  new  facilities 
that  you  have  been  talking  about  in  the 
heavy  bomber  field,  will  that  bring  it 
anywhere  near  what  the  President  wants 
when  they  are  all  working? 

A.  I  guess  so. 

*    •    • 

Three  added  to  staff 
by  Conservation  Section 

Three  additions  to  the  staff  of  the 
Conservation  Section,  Production  Divi- 
sion, of  the  OPM,  were  announced  May  21 
by  Robert  E.  McConnell,  chief  of  the 
section. 

The  appointees  are  E.  J.  Hergenroe- 
ther,  formerly  metallurgist  in  the  de- 
velopment and  research  division  of  the 
International  Nickel  Co.,  Inc.;  Frank 
Ayer,  who  since  leaving  northern  Rhode- 
sia last  December  has  been  consulting 
engineer  for  the  Roan  Antelope  Cop- 
per Mines,  Ltd.,  and  the  Mufulira  Copper 
Mines,  Ltd.;  and  James  S.  Earle,  for- 
merly assistant  metallurgist  of  the  Fed- 
erated Metals  Division  of  the  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 

Steps  to  Conserve  Supplies 

Mr.  Hergenroether's  chief  assignment 
is  to  encourage  and  assist  industry  to 
place  in  practice  many  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  an  advisory  committee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  This 
committee  has  been  established  at  the 
request  of  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement to  suggest  substitutes  for  scarce 
materials  vital  to  defense  and  to  recom- 
mend other  methods  of  conserving  sup- 
plies of  such  metals. 

Mr.  Ayer  will  study  replacements  for 
essential  supplies  from  which  industry 
might  be  cut  off  by  shortages  or  shipping 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Earle,  a  native  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  reclamation 
unit  of  the  Conversation  Section. 
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PRICES  AND  CIVILIAN  SUPPLIES  .  .  . 


Ceiling  imposed  on  combed  cotton  yarn, 
20  percent  below  recent  quotations 


A  schedule  fixing  ceiling  prices  for 
various  grades  of  combed  cotton  yarn 
was  issued  May  24  by  Leon  Henderson, 
Administrat&r,  Office,  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  Civilian  Supply. 

Combed  cotton  yarn  is  used  primarily 
in  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  under- 
wear, hosiery,  and  other  apparel  requir- 
ing a  high  grade  of  yarn.  The  ceUings 
established  for  this  product  are  expected 
to  be  reflected  in  the  prices  not  only 
for  other  cotton  textiles,  but  also  for 
finished  products. 

Ceiling  for  30s  is  42  cents 

Ceilings  fixed  in  the  schedule  are  about 
20  percent  below  those  being  quoted  re- 
cently in  the  industry.  The  ceiling  price 
for  30s  single  ply,  the  largest  volume 
grade,  is  42  cents,  which  includes  an 
allowance  for  recent  increases  in  raw 
material  costs.  This  compares  with  re- 
cent quotations  of  52  cents.  Ceiling 
prices  for  other  grades  are  keyed  to  the 
price  for  30s  single  ply,  and  bear  the 


same  relation  as  normally  exists  in  the 
trade  for  the  various  grades. 

The  price  ceilings  apply  to  all  deliv- 
eries under  old  contracts  after  Monday, 
May  26,  the  effective  date  of  the  sched- 
ule, as  well  as  to  new  contracts.  There 
are  no  geographical  differentials.  How- 
ever, sales  of  special  qualities  of  yarn 
may  be  made  at  premiums  sufficient  to 
cover  higher  raw  material  and  manufac- 
turing costs. 

Possible  hardships  to  be  studied 

In  issuing  the  schedule  Mr.  Henderson 
stated  that  a  cost  study  would  be  under- 
taken promptly  to  determine  whether 
the  schedule  works  such  hardship  on 
marginal  firms  as  to  threaten  a  curtail- 
ment of  production.  The  ceiling  prices, 
while  considerably  lower  than  the  in- 
flated level  reached  in  recent  weeks,  are 
still  well  above  averages  for  recent  years. 
During  1938  and  the  first  half  of  1939 
the  price  for  30s  single  ply  fluctuated 
around  30  cents. 


Oil  company  representatives  confer 
with  OP  ACS  ofBcials  on  prices 


Representatives  of  leading  oil  com- 
panies operating  in  the  New  England  and 
Mid-Atlantic  areas  held  on  May  23  a 
general  discussion  on  recent  price  trends 
for  gasoline,  industrial  fuel  oil,  and  lubri- 
cants with  officials  of  the  OPACS. 

OPACS  officials  have  been  concerned 
over  recent  price  increases  for  such  prod- 
ucts along  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Agree  to  OPACS  request 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  meeting, 
with  some  reservations,  that  no  further 
substantial  increases  in  gasoline  prices 
are  called  for  unless  basic  cost  conditions 
change.  All  refiners  and  marketers  pres- 
ent agreed  to  the  request  made  by  OPACS 
officials  not  to  institute  further  increases 
of  a  substantial  character  on  gasoline 
prices  without  prior   consultation  with 


Leon     Henderson,      Administrator     of 
OPACS. 

It  was  insisted  by  industry  representa- 
tives that  increases  to  date  have  been  due 
to  cleaning  up  of  distress  gasoline  stocks 
and  increases  in  costs. 

Crude  oil  conference  planned 

It  was  stated  by  OPACS  officials  that 
a  conference  with  crude  oil  producers  and 
buyers  will  be  held  in  the  near  future 
to  consider  the  price  situation  in  that 
sector  of  the  industry. 

The  meeting  was  conducted  by  Dr.  J. 
K.  Galbraith,  head  of  the  Price  Division, 
and  Quinn  Shaughnessy,  price  executive 
in  charge  of  the  fuel  section  of  the  Price 
Division.  Twenty-two  companies  were 
represented. 


Boost  in  pepper  margin 
tentatively  agreed  on 

An  increase  in  the  margin  required  to 
operate  in  pepper  futures  on  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange  from  $350  per 
contract  to  $1,000  per  contract  was  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  J.  K.  Galbraith,  head  of  the 
Price  Division  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  Civilian  Supply  at  a 
conference  May  21  with  Exchange  rep- 
resentatives. 

Speculation  believed  cause  of  price  rise 

Purpose  of  the  proposed  increase  in 
margin  requirements  is  to  cut  down  ex- 
cessive speculative  activity,  in  this  mar- 
ket. Such  activity  is  believed  responsible 
for  much  of  the  recent  increase  in  pepper 
futures  prices.  The  new  margin  require- 
ments will  be  retroactive  after  a  10-day 
grace  period  on  existing  contracts  and 
would  apply  to  all  new  contracts. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Exchange  agreed  to 
the  proposed  increase  in  margin  require- 
ments, subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

OPACS  officials  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  supply  of  pepper  in  this 
country  at  present  is  equal  to  at  least  2^/2 
years'  consumption.  For  this  reason  it 
was  stated  by  OPACS  spokesmen  that  the 
present  shipping  situation  will  not  be  con- 
sidered justification  for  price  increases. 

Dr.  Galbraith  said  it  is  believed  that 
much  of  the  pepper  in  this  country  is  held 
by  a  pool  of  speculators  which  began  ac- 
cumulating the  commodity  some  years 
ago.  He  informed  the  Exchange  group 
that  if  the  actual  pepper  failed  to  come 
on  the  market  at  reasonable  prices  it 
would  be  necessary  to  impose  a  price  ceil- 
ing. 

•    •    • 

Exchange  spokesmen  agree 
to  boost  in  cofiee  margin 

Representatives  of  the  New  York  Cof- 
fee and  Sugar  Exchange  agreed  at  a 
meeting  May  23  with  officials  of  the 
OPACS  to  increase  margin  requirements 
on  coffee  contracts  for  outside  speculative 
Interests  to  $625  per  contract  from  the 
present  level  of  $250. 

This  action  is  subject  to  confirmation 
by  Exchange  officials. 
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Exchange  representatives  agree 
to  rubber  futures  margin 

An  agreement  to  establish  original 
margin  requirements  of  $1,200  per  con- 
tract for  rubber  futures  traded  on  the 
Commodity  Exchange,  Inc.,  was  reached 
by  representatives  of  the  Exchange  at  a 
conference  with  Dr.  J.  K.  Galbraith  and 
other  OPACS  officials  May  23. 

The  agreement  is  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  governors  of  the  Exchange. 
It  was  indicated  that  this  will  be  a  for- 
mality. The  Exchange  spokesmen  stated 
that  action  of  this  nature  had  been  con- 
templated by  their  organization  before 
the  meeting  was  calTed. 

Not  applied  to  hedging  operations 

The  margin  requirement  of  $1,200  will 
be  applied  only  to  speculative  transac- 
tions and  not  to  hedging  operations  by 
the  trade  in  accordance  with  definitions 
and  regulations  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
Exchange  and  OPACS  officials.  Present 
regulations  do  not  require  any  original 
margin  but  commission  houses  currently 
require  margins  of  around  $500  per  con- 
tract. 

The  purpose  of  fixing  margin  require- 
ments is  to  avert  speculative  activity  by 
nontrade  Interests.  OPACS  officials 
pointed  out  that  the  volume  of  specula- 
tive activity  in  this  particular  market 
has  not  been  causing  undue  concern 

•    •    • 

Cocoa  exchange  considers 
ways  to  reduce  speculation 

Representatives  of  the  New  York  Cocoa 
Exchange  agreed  at  a  meeting  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
I  tion  and  Civilian  Supply,  May  21,  to  take 
up  with  directors  of  the  Exchange  meas- 
ures for  the  reduction  of  speculative 
activity  responsible  in  part  for  recent 
rises  in  cocoa  prices.  These  measures 
were  expected  to  include  shortening  trad- 
ing hours,  modification  of  present  prac- 
tices in  solicitation  of  customers,  and  re- 
vision of  market  letters  issued  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Exchange.  The  Exchange 
representatives  were  to  report  to  OPACS 
on  such  proposals  in  a  few  days. 

The  Exchange  representatives  were  in- 
formed that  OPACS  is  considering  asking 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  margin  re- 
quirements en  speculative  accounts  so  as 
to  limit  such  activity.  Present  margin 
requirements  are  $300  per  contract.  It 
was  emphasized  that  self-policing  of  the 
Exchange  is  necessary  if  its  normal  func- 
tions are  not  to  be  impaired. 


MEDIATION  BOARD . . . 

Board  urges  fir  investigation,  asks 
12,000  to  resume  work  pending  findings 


The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
last  week  (May  18-25)  issued  public  rec- 
ommendations in  the  case  of  the  Twin 
District  Council  Logging  and  Sawmill 
Operators,  reopened  hearings  in  bitumi- 
nous coal,  appointed  a  special  agent  in 
the  case  of  the  Minneapolis  Honeywell 
Regulator  Co.,  and  received  certification 
of  two  new  cases. 

In  the  Twin  District  Council  case  the 
Board  took  an  unprecedented  step  when 
it  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  entire 
Douglas  Fir  logging  and  sawmill  industry 
in  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 
This  investigation  was  part  of  a  plan  out- 
lined by  C.  A.  Dykstra,  chairman  of  the 
Board  and  of  the  panel  which  heard  the 
case.  It  was  contained  in  the  public  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Board  which  were 
agreed  to  unanimously  by  all  members 
of  the  panel  hearing  the  case.  In  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Dykstra,  they  were  Clinton 
Golden  and  John  Brophy  representing 
labor,  and  Cy  Ching  and  Roger  Lapham 
representing  employers. 

Asks  return  to  work  meanwhile 

In  its  recommendations  the  Board 
asked  12,000  striking  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Woodworkers  of  America, 
CIO,  to  return  to  work  on  the  basis  of  a 
4-point  proposal  pending  findings  of  fact 
by  the  commission.  The  two  most  im- 
portant points  were  a  basic  wage  increase 
amounting  to  7'/20  an  hour  and  a  union 
maintenance  agreement  under  which  the 
operators  would,recommend  union  mem- 
bership to  all  new  employees. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Board's  recom- 
mendations any  further  wage  increases 
recommended  as  a  result  of  the  commis- 
sion's study  would  be  made  retroactive  to 
the  date  of  resumption  of  operations. 
The  representatives  of  the  52  operators 
present  at  the  meetings  with  the  panel 
said  that  they  would  ui'ge  acceptance  of 
the  Board's  recommendations  by  the  op- 
erators. The  union  representatives  were 
to  offer  the  recommendations  to  a  meet- 
ing scheduled  for  Monday,  May  26. 

Soft  coal  meetings 

Meetings  in  bituminous  coal  were 
opened  May  23.  The  Board  took  juris- 
diction of  the  dispute  again  when  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  Mine  Work- 


ers and  the  southern  operators  broke 
down  in  New  York  last  week  and  a  strike 
was  threatened.  At  the  request  of  the 
Board,  the  United  Mine  Workers  have 
agreed  to  maintain  the  status  quo  pend- 
ing the  results  of  the  Board's  proceed- 
ings. 

After  a  day  and  a  half  of  hearings, 
William  H.  Davis,  vffe  chairman  of  the 
Board  and  chairman  of  the  panel  hearing 
the  case,  announced  that  the  Board  had 
moved  into  the  third  stage  of  its  pro- 
cedure and  was  engaged  in  investigating 
the  facts  and  preparing  findings  and 
recommendations. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement 
reached  settling  the  dispute  between  the 
Minneapolis  Honeywell  Regulator  Co.  and 
the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  CIO,  the  Board  on 
May  23  appointed  Edwin  E.  Witte  of  the 
University  of  WiscorLSin  as  special  agent 
to  investigate  the  lay-off  of  one  man,  and 
certain  wage  differences.  The  settlement 
agreement,  which  was  reached  in  Wash- 
ington May  6  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  agent  in  case  future 
disputes  could  not  be  resolved  by  agree- 
ment. 

Torpedo  strike  postponed 

The  Board  obtained  an  agreement  to 
postpone  a  threatened  strike  which  would 
affect  $30,000,000  worth  of  defense  work 
in  the  first  new  case  received  last  week. 
This  was  the  dispute  between  the  United 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers, 
CIO,  and  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  whose  plant 
In  Toledo,  Ohio,  employs  1,500  men  mak- 
ing power  presses,  torpedoes  and  heavy 
machinery.  The  issues  include  the  es- 
tablishment of  minimum  rates  for  skilled 
and  semiskilled  workers.  May  27  was 
set  for  the  date  of  the  hearing  and  the 
workers  postponed  their  strike  deadline 
until  May  28. 

The  second  new  case  is  a  threatened 
strike  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
CIO,  at  the  Inglewood,  Calif.,  plant  of 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  Eleven 
thousand  workers  are  making  bombers, 
pursuit  planes,  and  advanced  training 
planes.  Issues  are  wages,  hours,  and 
some  form  of  union  shop.  A  strike  Is 
threatened  for  May  28  and  the  Board  set 
May  27  for  a  hearing  and  requested  that 
there  be  no  interruption  of  production  in 
the  meantime. 
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LABOR... 

Hillman  calls  for  "action  now"  to  save 
democracy,  urges  labor-management  accord 


Calling  for  "vigorous  action — now!"  to 
save  democracy,  Associate  Director  Gen- 
eral Sidney  Hillman,  OPM,  on  May  21 
asserted  that  labor-management  accord 
must  be  at  the  center  of  the  defense  ef- 
fort, and  outlined  the  "ingredients"  of  a 
"sound  labor  policy  for  national  defense." 
He  spoke  to  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  in  Wew  York.  Excerpts 
follow : 

Democracy  now  faces  its  hour  of  de- 
cision. The  forces  of  totalitarianism  are 
striving  to  turn  back  the  clock  toward  an 
old  tyranny  and  despotism — and  to  undo 
all  the  progress  and  freedom  which 
democracy  has  achieved. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not,  slow  down 
the  pace  of  our  support  to  Britain.  We 
dare  not  run  the  risk  of  being  left  alone 
in  a  hostile  world  to  face  a  show-down 
struggle  betViJcen  two  ways  of  life.  The 
battle  of  Britain  is  ours.  The  conflict 
between  totalitarianism  and  democracy  is 
ours. 

The  triumph  of  Hitler  could  not,  in 
the  nature  of  events,  leave  us  unaffected. 
If  he  is  victorious,  New  York  City  cannot 
be  assured  that  it  will  not  become  a  sec- 
ond London.  We  cannot  wait  until  our 
whole  seaboard  becomes  a  line  of  flaming 
cities. 

We  are  all  in  this  together 

We  are,  all  of  us,  in  this  together. 
Everything  important  to  us  is  now  at 
stake.  There  is  no  group,  no  creed,  no 
section  but  has  a  vital  concern  in  the 
outcome  of  this  world-shaking  conflict. 
Equally  involved  are  the  freedom  of  labor, 
the  freedom  of  business,  and  the  freedoni 
cf  Government.  If  democracy  falls,  labor 
and  business  both  become  enslaved.  All 
whj  are  aware  of  the  great  transcendent 
issues  before  us  realize  that  all  this  means 
vigorous  action — now! 

To  meet  any  military  dangers  is  the  al- 
lotted task  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  We 
of  industry — including  both  management 
and  labor — have  our  own  special  re- 
sponsibility, which  is  to  turn  out  the  ma- 
terials of  defense.  The  special  signifi- 
cance of  our  task  is  that  this  is  a  war  be- 
tween the  workshops  of  democracy  and 
the  workshops  of  dictatorship.  Ours  is 
in  fact  a  double  obligation:  First  to  build 
ships,  planes,  tanks,  and  guns  as  swiftly 
and  abundantly  as  we  can.    Our  second 


obligation  is  to  accomplish  all  this  by 
cooperative  and  democratic  methods. 

In  concrete  terms,  this  means  that  we 
must  convert  quickly  and  efBciently  into 
the  instruments  of  war  the  30  billion  dol- 
lars that  Congress  has  appropriated  or 
authorized  for  defense.  An  index  to  the 
magnitude  of  this  undertaking,  I  might 
mention  in  passing,  to  convert  this  sum 
into  instruments  of  defense  will  alone  re- 
quire the  equivalent  of  a  full  year's  work 
for  16  million  people. 

Yet  this  is  only  a  beginning.  The 
present  program  involves  a  proposed  ex- 
penditure of  42  billions.  Further  and 
vaster  sums  will  probably  have  to  be  ex- 
pended, because  our  efforts  will  be  de- 
termined not  by  ourselves  but  by  the 
totalitarian  powers.  It  is  estimated  that 
they  are  spending  more  than  half  their 
yearly  Income  for  armaments. 

A  tremendous  obligation 

Upon  our  business  and  industrial 
structure,  as  upon  our  labor  skills  and 
energies,  therefore,  now  rests  a  tremen- 
dous obligation — that  of  making  the  pro- 
duction methods  of  democracy  more 
powerful  than  those  of  any  regimented  or 
compulsory  system.  The  need  is  plain — 
our  course  of  action  should  be  equally 
plain.  For  in  this  emergency — manage- 
ment, labor,  and  Government  must  co- 
operate to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before.  In  mine,  in  factory,  in  shipyard, 
everything  must  be  done  to  bring  out  the 
fullest  contribution  on  the  part  of  every- 
one— worker,  foreman,  straw  boss,  super- 
intendent, plant  manager,  and  chairman 
of  the  board. 

We  can  out-produce  the  totalitarians, 
only  if  we  synchronize  and  coordinate  all 
our  activities  more  completely  than  ever 
before.  Industry  must  abandon  any  fear 
of  expansion.  Labor  must  abandon  any 
fear  of  training  additional  workers  to 
meet  the  additional  problems  presented 
by  our  defense  program. 

We  must  all  of  us  see  to  it  that  every 
method  of  cooperation  that  exists  be 
used.  Where  no  machinery  for  coopera- 
tion exists,  it  must  be  created.  We  can 
effectively  achieve  this  cooperation  only 
when  democracy  is  made  more  real,  more 
alive,  and  .more  actual  to  every  one  of  us. 
That  is  why  in  all  our  undertakings,  we 


have  urged  that  we  preserve  and  energize 
the  social  gains  of  recent  years. 

Sense  of  participation 

We  have  a  twofold  approach  to  the 
problem  of  defense — production  and  its 
manpower  requirements.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  urge  that  more  and  more  people 
be  employed  in  the  defense  effort.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  very  employment  of 
these  added  workers  Increases  and  in- 
tensifies the  sense  of  participation  by  our 
people  in  this  struggle  against  dictator- 
ships and  thus  builds  up  the  indispensa- 
ble quality  of  national  morale. 

Because  we  are  late,  and  because  Hit- 
ler has  fortified  himself  with  staggering 
resources,  and  because  of  the  crucial 
character  of  the  issues,  we  must  have  an 
all-out  effort  for  defense.  Nothing  less 
will  do.  No  compromise  will  do.  This 
means  all-out  aid  to  Britain.  It  means 
all-out  production.  We  should  not  wait 
for  bombings  before  we  do  what  Great 
Britain  has  had  to  do. 

All  this  demands  national  unity,  a 
singleness  of  purpose,  a  swift,  hard,  for- 
ward drive  toward  the  goal  of  national 
defense.  At  the  center  of  this  effort  must 
be  accord  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. This  can  be  achieved  only  when 
cooperation,  as  a  reality,  not  as  lip  serv- 
ice, prevails.  This,  in  turn,  depends  upon 
mutual  trust  and  confidence  which  form 
the  balance  wheel  of  constructive  man- 
agement-labor relations.  Naturally,  this 
approach  calls  for  more  patience,  more 
tolerance,  more  vision,  and  more  under- 
standing. And  yet  its  rewards  more  than 
justify  this  extra  effort.  To  create  that 
atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  and  con- 
fidence has  been  the  mainspring  of  cur 
own  activity. 

Must  eliminate  prejudices 

My  own  experience  of  30  years  in  the 
labor  movement  confirms  the  validity  of 
this  point  of  view.  Let  me  assure  you, 
there  are  no  insoluble  problems  in  man- 
agement-labor relations.  There  are  only 
some  prejudices  and  preconceptions 
which  must  be  eliminated  and  can  be 
eliminated  as  soon  Ss  we  have  that 
mutual  trust  which  must  animate  any 
sound  labor  policy.  Without  it,  there 
cannot  be  a  true  meeting  of  minds. 

Some  people  may  be  bothered  about 
closed  shops,  union  shops,  wage  and  hour 
acts,  and  other  labor  laws  and  regula- 
tions. Yet  in  my  experience,  these  be- 
come troublesome  questions,  only  when 
labor  and  management  lack  confidence 
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In  one-  another.  When  understanding  Is 
present,  all  such  problems  can  be  readily 
and  satisfactorily  solved. 

The  emergency  which  we  are  now  fac- 
ing makes  it  imperative  that  any  differ- 
ences between  management  and  labor  not 
be  exaggerated.  We  cannot  have  either 
a  productive  or  a  unified  people  when  we 
spend  our  time  in  magnifying  points  of 
disagreement.  Genuine  cooperation  de- 
mands that  we  subordinate  any  tenden- 
cies toward  faultfinding.  In  our  defense 
program  the  most  efficient  results  can 
be  obtained  only  when  the  common  inter- 
est and  the  common  welfare  are  placed 
above  partisan  considerations. 

Cooperation  can  be  translated  into 
sound  labor  relations  only  when  labor 
problems  are  treated  not  as  a  nuisance 
but  as  something  worthy  of  serious  study 
and  consideration.  Great  advances  can 
be  made  In  this  direction  when  com- 
petent, intelligent  executives,  experienced 
in  these  matters,  are  assigned  the  task 
of  directing  labor  relations  In  American 
industries.  Their  role  must  be  consid- 
ered at  least  as  important  as  that,  for 
example,  of  sales  managers  or  financial 
oflBcers.  If  such  executives  are  given  the 
authority  which  corresponds  to  the 
importance  of  the  job  to  be  done,  the 
cause  of  national  defense  will  be  im- 
mensely put  forward. 

Ingredients  of  sound  policy 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  contribution 
that  industry  can  make  during  the  pres- 
ent emergency  than  to  translate  this  kind 
of  policy  into  day-by-day  action.  If  that 
Is  done,  it  will  help  to  activate  workers 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  will  raise  out- 
put to  levels  far  higher  than  anything 
our  American  economy  has  heretofore 
known. 

I  say  further  that  this  approach  is 
the  basis  for  a  sound  labor  policy  for  na- 
tional defense.  What  are  the  other  in- 
gredients of  this  policy?  First  of  all  is  a 
wholehearted  acceptance  by  employers  of 
labor's  right  to  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  its  own  choos- 
ing. In  this  very  process,  the  worker  ac- 
quires a  sense  of  greater  responsibility 
and  a  more  definite  and  more  intimate 
participation  in  the  work  to  be  done. 

Second,  we  must  have  wage  scales  that 
bear  a  just  relationship  to  the  earning 
power  of  industry  and  assure  a  fair 
standard  of  living. 

Third,  we  must  have  the  kind  of 
workweek  that  wiU  serve  to  enlarge  the 
opportunity  for  employment  to  those  who 


are  still  without  jobs,  and  will  prevent 
the  many  industrial  accidents,  delays, 
and  decreases  in  output  that  characterize 
the  overtired  worker. 

Fourth,  proper  physical  working  con- 
ditions must  be  maintained  within  the 
plant  itself. 

Fifth,  discrimination  against  any 
workers  because  of  race,  creed,  or  color 
must  be  eliminated.  Any  such  practice 
would  be  especially  unfortunate  at  the 
present  time  when  we  are  seeking  both  to 
extend  and  energize  the  practical  work- 
ing of  democracy  as  a  means  to  quicken 
our  all-out  defense  effort. 

Must  foster  unity 

To  carry  out  such  principles  into  con- 
crete actuality  will  not  prove  to  be  dif- 
ficult when  mutual  trust  and  a  sense  of 
common  Interest  between  employer  and 
employee  are  more  fully  developed  and 
maintained. 

When  this  philosophy  of  labor  rela- 
tions becomes  the  day-by-day  practice 
through  American  industry,  it  will 
buttress  up  the  democratic  process  and 
thereby  help  us  to  defeat  Hitler  which  is 
om-  first  job.  I  am  certain  that  the  ways 
of  democracy  and  the  determination  of  a 
free  people  to  defend  their  f^dom  will 
prevail  over  the  forces  of  barbarism.  In 
this  aim,  there  is  a  fundamental  xmity  of 
purpose  which  we  must  foster  at  all 
times,  if  we  are  to  build  enough,  to  pro- 
duce enough  and  to  train  enough. 

•    •    * 

Hutson  named  to 
Joint  Food  Committee 

J.  B.  Hutson,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Agricultural  Defense  Relations  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  named  a  loember  of  the  Joint 
Anglo-American  Food  Committee.  The 
committee  was  formed  early  in  May  as 
an  advisory  group  to  consider  how  United 
States  food  resources  can  best  be  used  to 
aid  Britain  and  her  Allies,  and  to  frame 
general  programs  of  food  supply  under 
provisions  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  are 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R. 
Wickard,  chairman;  R.  H.  Brand,  Sir 
Quintin  Hill,  and  M.  I.  Hutton,  of  the 
British  Food  Mission;  Surg.  Gen.  Thomas 
Parran,  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  and  Milo  Perkins  and 
L.  A.  Wheeler  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Defense  job  training 
chart  widely  distributed 

The  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's "Defense  Job  Training"  chart  has 
been  widely  distributed  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  since  its  publication  a 
month  ago. 

The  chart  lists  26  training  programs 
offered  to  civilians  through  Federal 
agencies  and  includes  such  information 
as  wages  in  training  and  on  the  job,  per- 
sons eligible,  length  of  courses,  where  the 
courses  are  offered,  where  to  apply,  and 
jobs  for  which  training  qualifies. 

Already  more  than  100,000  copies  are 
in  circulation,  and  the  Government 
Printing  Office  is  receiving  more  than  300 
requests  a  day.  The  United  States  Of- 
fice of  Education  sent  copies  to  school 
superintendents  and  principals,  to  State 
education  officials,  and  to  vocational 
guidance  and  vocational  education 
officials. 

The  Office  of  Government  Reports  has 
distributed  copies  to  all  first-  and  sec- 
ond-class post  offices  to  be  displayed. 
The  Social  Security  Board  has  sent 
copies  to  4,500  State  Employment  Service 
branch  offices.  The  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration has  mailed  3,000  copies  to 
its  field  offices. 

The  Canadian  Legation  in  Washington 
wrote  that  the  chart  "would  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  Canadian  Government." 

Copies  of  the  "Defense  Job  Training" 
chart  may  be  ordered  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
5  cents  a  copy.  Quantity  orders  of  100 
copies  are  $2;  1,000  copies,  $15. 

•    •    * 

Public  will  be  asked  to  give 
blood  to  Army  and  Navy 

Civilians  on  the  home  front  can  fill  a 
new  and  important  role  In  the  national 
defense  program  by  donating  blood  for 
transfusions  to  produce  200,000  half -pint 
units  of  dried  blood  plasma  required  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1941,  the  War  Depart- 
ment announced  May  23. 

The  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Medical  Sciences  of  the  National 
Research  Council  share  the  responsibility 
of  directing  the  program,  while  the  Red 
Cross  also  enrolls  the  volunteer  donors 
and  provides  the  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  collect  the  blood. 
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PRIORITIES... 

Martin  asks  purchasing  agents  to  help 
keep  down  inventories  of  scarce  materials 


The  role  that  purchasing  agents  can 
play  in  keeping  Inventories  down  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  was  described 
by  John  H.  Martin,  Assistant  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Policy,  Division  of  Priorities, 
OPM,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Purchasing 
Agents'  Association  of  New  York,  May  20, 
in  New  York  City.  Excerpts  from  Mr. 
Martin's  speech  follow: 

Anyone  in  America  who  has  an  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  national  de- 
fense program  does  not  have  to  be  told 
that  there  are  very  serious  shortages  in 
a  number  of  important  raw  materials 
which  are  essential  for  the  production  of 
airplanes,  guns,  tanks,  and  all  the  other 
thousands  of  things  which  this  Nation 
needs. 

Further  controls  becoming  necessary 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  however, 
those  of  us  in  Washington  in  close  touch 
with  the  situation  have  become  greatly 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  in  some  cru- 
cial areas  these  shortages  are  becoming 
even  more  severe.  As  this  situation  grows 
more  serious,  it  is  becoming  necessary  for 
us  to  impose  further  controls. 

"Honor  system"  for  industry 

All  of  you  know  that  the  Priorities  Di- 
vision recently  Imposed  a  mild  form  of 
inventory  control  on  16  metals  and  classes 
of  metals,  including  such  important  ones 
as  iron  and  steel.  Despite  the  broad  scope 
of  this  order,  it  is  very  simple  in  form, 
and  in  fact,  amounts  to  a  kind  of  "honor 
system"  for  industry. 

The  point  of  the  order  is  that  we  want 
to  keep  industrial  inventories  to  a  point 
which  will  permit  manufacturers  to  meet 
their  delivery  dates  efficiently  and  do  not 
want  Inventories  to  go  beyond  that  point. 

Keep  inventories  down 

I  want  to  ask  you  men  to  do  your  part 
in  holding  inventories  down.  Insofar 
as  we  can  do  this,  the  present  form 
of  mild  control  will  tend  to  ease  the  situ- 
ation. Insofar  as  we  do  not  get  co-opera- 
tion, additional  controls  will  have  to  be 
imposed  more  rapidly.  Incidentally,,! 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  the  most  ad- 
visable thing  for  an  individual  concern 
to  pile  up  inventory,  for  several  reasons. 
First,  so  far  as  speculative  buying  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  the  danger  that  prices 
may  be  fixed,  thus  involving  considerable 


losses  to  those  who  have  bought  in  the 
hope  of  making  a  speculative  profit.  And, 
second,  we  expect  to  do  more  and  more 
work  on  the  total  inventory  picture,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  unnecessarily 
large  inventories  for  whatever  action  is 
necessary. 

But  all  of  us  know  of  cases  In  which 
firms  have  demanded  delivery  of  prod- 
ucts long  before  these  products  were 
actually  needed.  Perhaps  it  is  natural 
that  a  businessman  who  is  afraid  of  what 
may  happen  will  want  to  protect  him- 
self by  getting  deliveries  early.  But 
whenever  a  defense  product  is  demanded 
far  in  advance  of  the  date  necessary,  it 
means  that  productive  facilities  and 
manpower  and  time  and  space  have  all 
been  consumed  unnecessarily. 

It  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  you 
to  try  to  develop  adequate  substitutes  be- 
fore yoUj,are  forced  to  make  sudden 
changes  without  adeqftate  preparations. 
Try  to  make  broad  jumps  in  your  sub- 
stitution. Be  sure  that  you  do  not 
adopt  as  a  substitute  some  metal  or 
product  which  is  only  going  to  be  avail- 
able in  sufiBcient  quantities  for  a  rela- 
tively short  time. 

•    •    • 

Inventory  control 
interpretations  issued 

Director  Stettinius  released  May  20  a 
series  of  interpretations  and  instructions 
relating  to  General  Metals  Order  No.  1 
issued  on  May  1,  1941. 

The  General  Metals  Order  No.  1  pro- 
vides for  a  form  of  inventory  control  on 
16  metals  and  classes  of  metals. 

The  interpretations  and  instructions 
issued  May  20  explain  how  the  order  ap- 
plies to  such  operations  as  exports,  im- 
ports, delivery  of  metals  to  "consignees," 
acquisition  of  seasonal  inventories,  trans- 
actions carried  on  by  commission  men, 
detinners,  warehouse  and  wholesale  dis- 
tributors, customers  of  metals  in  "semi- 
processed  or  premanufacturing  form," 
and  the  filing  of  required  reports. 

The  interpretations  and  instructions 
also  list  several  metals  and  classes  of 
metals  which  are  excluded  from  the  order 
.at  present. 


Priorities  Division 
revises  organization 

Several  organizational  changes  in  the 
Division  of  Priorities,  OPM,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  key  personnel  to  the  staff  were 
announced  May  19  by  Priorities  Director 
E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 

One  of  the  major  changes  involves 
the  creation  of  four  assistant  deputy 
directors'  ofiBces. 

L.  E.  Scriven  and  E.  C.  Laird,  Jr.,  will 
staff  one  of  these  oflBces  and  will  be  In 
charge  of  the  Division's  field  work. 

Matthiessen  assistant  for  Operations 

C.  H.  Matthiessen,  Jr.,  will  be  assistant 
deputy  director  for  Operations. 

Joseph  L.  Overlook  will  serve  as  an 
assistant  deputy  director  in  charge  of 
blanket  and  project  preference  ratings, 
and  will  be  assisted  by  A.  L.  Williams. 

E.  A.  Locke,  Jr.,  will  be  an  assistant 
deputy  director  in  charge  of  liaison  with 
other  Government  agencies  and  with 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Stettinius  also  announced  that  the 
assistant  director  in  charge  of  Opera- 
tions will  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
Deputy  Director  and  will  supervise  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  four  assistant 
deputies.  John  P.  Gregg,  formerly  of 
the  State  Department,  will  be  an  assist- 
ant to  the  Deputy  Director. 

Martin  to  train  personnel 

John  H.  Martin,  who  has  been  serving 
as  assistant  to  Blackwell  Smith,  assistant 
director  in  charge  of  policy,  will  continue 
in  that  post  and  also  will  take  charge  of 
the  training  of  new  personnel  in  the 
Division. 

A  Priority  Committee  on  Textiles  has 
been  created.  Dr.  H.  S.  Rogers,  chair- 
man of  the  general  products  group,  will 
be  chairman  of  this  committee. 

The  new  organization  chart  will  show 
the  addition  of  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Co- 
ordinator of  Commercial  and  Cultural 
Relations  between  the  American  Repub- 
lics, as  an  advisory  representative  to  the 
Priorities  Board  and  also  as  a  special  ad- 
viser to  Mr.  Stettinius  on  Latin  American 
problems.  It  will  also  show  the  appoint- 
ment of  Joseph  Weiner,  assistant  admin- 
istrator of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion and  Civilian  Supply,  who  will 
represent  that  office  in  its  relations  with 
the  Priorities  Division  in  the  field  of 
civilian  supply. 
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PRIORITIES    eOARO 

W  S.  Knutfsen.  ei  ofl'Cio 

Siin*1  Hillmon.  ai  oflicio 
E.R.S'ell'niut.J'-.  Cuoi'mon 
J.  0.  Biqgert 
D  M  Nefson 


Adviso'v  R«pre««niat.vet 
Undar  Sacrttory  o'  War 
UndB'  SaCfetoty  of  Navy 
Army.  Moi  Gen'l  R.  C  Moore 

Novy,  Cost.  &  8.  AnderSiKi 
0P4CS.  JMeph  Warner 
Inttr ■America  Cao'd>naiian. 
Nelson  Rocufeiier 


ORGANIZATION     DIAGRAM    OF    PRIORITIES     DIVISION 

OFFICE    OF   PRODUCTION    MANAGEMENT 


DIRECTOR   OF  PRIORITIES 

e.  R.  Slettinlut.  Jr. 


0PM  A»1  Gen'r  Couniel.GS.Smi 
Ctuet  Anorney,  M.  Heckscher 


exeCUTwE    ASSISTANT 
R.J.  Lynch 


SPECIAL  COSSULTANTt 

Labor.  IsaSOf  Lutun 
C0^^6U'nef  J.  8,  W,  Lewit 
Agriculture.  C-V.Creao'y 


SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE 

AMERICAN   REPUBLICS 

Neiion    Rac)4'eiler 


DEPUTY   DIRECTOR 


ASSISTANT    DIRECTOR 

{POLICTl 
Siockwcii   Smiin 


ASSISTANT  DEPUTY  DIRECTORS 
(FIELD  OFFICES! 
L.Edward  Scnvsn 
E-C.'Lolrd.  Jr. 


ASSISTANT   DEPUTY   DIRECTOR 
(OPERATIONS! 

CHMottmauen.ji. 


SENIOR   CONSULTANT 

PHiiip  0.  Reed 
Asimont,  U.J.  Dodge.  Jr. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
S-£.F.itqerald 


PLANNING 
E.  9- George 


TRAINING 

J.H.  Morlrt 


ASSISTANT  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 

(PROJECT  a  BLANKET  PRiOftiTiES) 

J.L.Cverlock 

Aas'Sloni,  A.  L.  Willionii 


ASSISTANT  DEPUTY   DIRECTOR 
LIASON  -US  AND  FOREIGN 
E.  A.  LocHB.Jr, 
AHillonl.  Verna  Cloir 

MARITIME  SHIPBUILDING 

(LIAISON! 

G.  G  Domini  ck 

MINERALS  AND   METALS  CROUP 
ChOirmon,  E.  M.  HopVin* 
Groud  Eiecutlve.  S.S.Sl'Ollon 
Senior  Conjulionl.  AD  Whiiende 
Cliief,  invenlory  Coniroi,  l.J.  Uorim 
AdfTiiniElrolive  Assit'oni,  Frond  HotrMin 


Cnoirmon,  H.E.  Howe 

G-p  E«ecotive.  D  P  Morgon 
SiotI  £ip<ft.  J.  W.  Wiiemon 
Special  Teen.  Coni..  F  Gwruimo'e 


COMMERCIAL  Aircraft 

GROUP 

Cnairrr^on,  A.  D-WhiTetide 
Qt  Eiecuiive,  CTioHee  Haicomtt 


TOOLS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
GROUP 

Cnairman.  D.S.  Kitntrali 

G^  EiecuKve, 

Admm.  Alt'),  W.J.ZfPP 


GENERAL  PRODUCTS 
CROUP 

C»oirmon.  K.SRogcn 

G*  E«•cut.»e.C.H.Mollhi^tse^Jr. 

Admin.  Asti.  R.A.Wh>ieiell 


IRON  AND  STEEL 
BRANCH 


PRIORITY   COMMITTEE 

otrmon.A.D  Wh.iesidt 
my.  L'.  Coi.H.CMinloo 
Novy,  Copt.  Paul   Kendren 
Producers,*,  S. Tower 
Ind.  Uiera.  c  C.  Conway 
Lobor.  J.C.Ltw.i 
Consumers,  E  T  McCormicH 
Consullonli 

Prod.  OiviS'On,  W  A  Houch 
Purch.  Division,  J  P  Sanger 
Lot>or   Division, M.G  deChoieou 


ALUMINUM    AND   MAGNESIUM 
SRANCH 

SlofI    E'Oert 
F  aCliCa 


PRIORITY   COMMITTEE 

airrnan,E  M  Mopiimi 
Army,  Col.  A.  j.Lyon 
Novy,  U.  Com'dV  0.  M  Logon 
Produe»re.  R.G-Forrell 
Inj,  Ueeri,  E.J. Barney 
LObor,  J.  C.  Lewis 
Consumers,  E.T.  McCormick 
Consultonli 

Prod,  Dmtion,  G  R  Holden 
Purch.  Division.  C  L  WorwicI 
Lobof  Division,  O.H.  Wallace 


CHEMICALS    PRIORITY 

COMMITTEE 

Crio>rmon,  H,  E.  Howe 
Army,  M0|.  C.V.  Morgort 
Novy,  Lt.  N.S.  Prime 
Producers,  Worren   Wo'son 

ind.  users,  E.T.Trigg 

LObor, 

Consurtiert,  R.  S.  Holmes 

AgricuiiMTa.  P.  H.  Groggine 

ConsuManis 

Prod.  DwiS'On,  D  P.  Morgon 

Purch.  D'vis.on,  J.  8.  Oov'S 

Labor  Division,  Soui  Nenon 


COMMERCIAL    AIRCRAFT 
PRIORITY    COMMITTEE 

Cttairmon.  A.D.  Wh<t|side 

Army.   MOj.  M  E.CrOSS 

NovT.  Cap'.  D  C.  Ramsey 

CAB.  Col.  D.H,  Connolly 

Producers,  CoL  J.  H  Jouelt 

ind.  Users,  C.  R.  Smitn 

Labor, 

Consumers,  R.S. Holms* 

Consuilonts 

Prod.  Division,  M.C.Meigs 

Lobor  D'vison,  John  Crosion 


MACHINE    TOOLS 

BRANCH 

S'att  EKpsns 

LR.Howkins 

E.O.  Cong  were 

LK.  Vry 

PRIORITY     COMMITTEE 

Cnoirmon,  0.  S.Kiinoail 
Army,  Col.  T  J.  Hoyel 
NOvy,  Copt.  E.C.  Almy 
Producers,  F.  V.  Geier 
Ind.  Users,  E.  D.  Congwtre 
LObor,  M.J.  Burnt 
Consumers,  W  H.Wyn/ia 

COTiultonts 

Prod.  Division, Mason  Bnlion 

Portn.  Division,  D.G.  Ciorli 

Labor  Ooislon.  Norman  MvhieioOn 


RUBBER   BRANCH 
(Naiurol  ond  Synthelx) 


PRIORITY  COMMITTEE 

Choirmoo,  H.s,  Rogers 
Army,  Ma|.  G.K  Heist 

ly.    Ens.  W.  H,  Wendel 
Producers,  A.L,  Vitis 

Users.  Alfred  Reeves 
LObor,  J.C.  Lewis 
Consumers.  J.  P  Covin 
ConsultonTi 
Prod.  Dtvision,  W.  U^iger 

cl>.  Division.  J.  PSonger 
LobOf  Division,  Sidney  Sutrm 


•ferrous  Alloys  and 
minerals  8ranch 

SlofI  Eiperr 
0  A  UeDolocker 


PRIORITY  COMMITTEE 

Crtoirmon,  A.  D.  VJriiieSidS 
ny,   Col.  A   J  LyOn 
«y.   Com'd'r  R  J.  «o<he( 
Producers,   R-L.Suhl 
Ind  Users.  H.G  Batchallet 

or.  J.C.  Lewis 
Consumors.  E,  T.  McCormich 
Consullanls 

Prod.  Division.  R  C.  Allert 
Purch.  Division,  J. PSonger 
Lobor   Dwision,  M  0.  dcChoieou 

•Ferro-chrome  Ferro-vanodmi 

Ferro-mcngaiest  Ferro-nrcomui 

ferro*Sll>COn  Molybdenum 

Ferro*  titanium  Nickel 

ferro-tungtltn  Spi«geia>sen 


Stof  Eipsri 
W  A,  Jgnisan 


PRIORITY   COMMITTEE 

oirmon,E  M.  Hopmns 
my.  Col.  W.R.  Slaughter 
vy.  Com'd'i   R.J.  Woikt* 

Producorj,  I.RCornell 

tnd.  Users,  H.L.  Erlichet 

Lobor.  J.  C.  Lewi* 

Consumers.  E.T.  McCormicft 
isuttanis 

Prod.  Division,  J.  A  C^urcH 

Purch.Division,  J.  R  Sanger 

Lobor  Division,  D.  H.  Woiloct 

TAbrosivei  Coboll  Mercury 

Aniimony  Copper  Mieo 

Asbestos  Crystals  PioimuM 

Beryllium  Fluorspor  Ouorit 

Brass  Groptiiie  Tin 

eronie  Ind.  Diamond!  Uranhm 

Codmium  Leod  Zmc 


GENERAL   EQUIPMENT 
PRIORITY   COMMITTEE 

Chairmen,  0.  S.  Kimboll 

Army.  Maj.  H.S.  Lord 

NOvy,  LI  Com'd'r  0  UCorlson 

Producers,   F  A   Scholf 

ind.  Uieri.  J.  C.  Porket 

Labor.  M.J.Burns 

Coniumtrs,  W.H.  Wynne 

Consullonts 

Prod.  Division,  E.S.Cfopman 

Purch.Division.  D.G  Cork 

Labor  Division,  Normon  MeAieiohn 


HIDES.  SXINS   AND    LEATHER 
PRIORITY    COMMITTEE 

lOirmon,  H.S.Roger* 

my,  Lt.  Col.  R.  McC.  LitllajolW 

Ivy,  Com'dV   F.  P  OelOhonly 

Producers.  W,  B.Eisendroih 

ind.  users,  8.A.Cr0y 

LiJbor, 

Consumeis,  J.  P.  Covin 

Consullonh 

Prod.  Division,  J.W.  Byron 

Purcti.  Division,  H.  Flofs-^eim 

Labor  Division. 


TEXTILE 
PRIORITY   COMMITTEE 

Ci>OLtman,KS.  Rogers 

Army,  Lt  Col.  Carl  Hordigg 

NOvy.  Com'd'r  F.  P  Delohonty 

Producers,  H.L.Bailey 

Ind.  Users,  E.P.  Cove 

Labor. 

Consumers.  R.F.  Bryon 

Consullonls 

Prod.  Oivmon.F.L.Wollon 
Purch.  Division,  J.A.Rice 
LObor   Division.  A. F.Hinrictts 
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Need  for  tankers,  delay  in  pipe  lines 
may  hinder  flow  of  abundant  oil  to  East 


Dr.  Robert  E.  Wilson,  head  consultant 
on  petroleum  in  the  Office  of  Production 
Management,  in  an  address  prepared  for 
delivery  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Chemical  Engineers  at  Chicago  on  May 
20,  said  in  part: 

The  situation  with  regard  to  petroleum 
Is  far  different  from  that  during  the 
last  war,  as  present  gasoline  output  Is 
about  12  times  that  in  1916,  and  our  shut- 
down refinery  capacity  today  is  about  as 
large  as  all  our  refinery  capacity  even  in 
1917.  Also,  in  the  field  of  crude  oil  pro- 
duction, supplies  available  for  emergency 
demands  are  immeasurably  larger  than 
during  the  last  war,  thanks  to  the  prac- 
tice of  proration  which  not  only  prevents 
wasteful  methods  of  production  but  builds 
up  a  large  reserve  available  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

Plenty  of  reserve  capacity 

While  the  demands  of  modern  mech- 
anized war  are  very  large,  and  present 
domestic  consumption  is  of  record-break- 
ing volume,  there  is  still  plenty  of  reserve 
crude  and  refinery  capacity  to  take  care 
of  all  predictable  defense  needs  for  both 
the  regular  and  the  special  products  de- 
manded by  the  new  equipment.  Con- 
tinued search  for  more  oil,  the  construc- 
tion of  newer  and  better  refinery  capacity, 
and  research  on  the  improvement  of 
products  are,  of  course,  necessai'y  if  the 
petroleum  industry  is  to  maintain  its 
position  in  the  forefront  of  progress  and 
its  ability  to  meet  all  needs. 

300  tankers  normally  serve  East  Coast 

Only  in  the  field  of  transportation  to 
the  East  Coast  is  there  a  bottleneck  in 
sight.  About  96  percent  of  the  1,500,000- 
barrel  daily  consumption  of  petroleum 
and  its  products  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
normally  moves  thereto  by  tanker.  This 
requires  the  continuous  service  of  about 
250  domestic  tankers  moving  oil  from  the 
Gulf  and  40  or  50  coming  in  from  the 
Dutch  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South 
America.  During  the  last  year  numerous 
tankers  were  transferred  to  foreign  serv- 
ice and  8  large,  high-speed  tankers  were 
requisitioned  by  the  Navy,  leaving  a 
rather  tight  situation. 

We  had  been  eagerly  looking  forward 
to  the  completion  of  about  25  new  tankers 
this  year  as  a  means  of  taking  care  of 
the  growth  in  demand  and  meeting  Navy 
needs,  but  within  the  past  2  weeks  this 


has  been  offset  by  the  urgent  request  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  for  the  im- 
mediate transfer  of  25  tankers  from  the 
American  fleet  to  British  supply  service. 
Tanker  owners  have  met  this  request 
with  the  prompt  and  effective  action 
which  the  American  public  has  come  to 
expect  of  industry,  and  most  of  the  de- 
sired number  of  tankers  have  already 
been  turned  over  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 
These  tankers  will,  at  least  initially,  en- 
gage in  the  so-called  shuttle  service,  haul- 
ing products  from  Gulf  ports  or  the  Dutch 
West  Indies  to  North  Atlantic  ports, 
where  British  tankers  will  pick  them  up. 

Several  new  ways  for  tanker  building 

The  Maritime  Commission  has  recently 
arranged  for  the  building  of  several  new 
ways  to  be  devoted  solely  to  tanker  con- 
struction. This  will  result  in  the  con- 
struction, in  one  large  shipbuilding  plant, 
of  about  four  new  tankers  per  month, 
beginning  around  next  December,  and 
should  relieve  the  situation  by  the  sum- 
mer of  1942  unless  sinkings  occur  at  an 
excessive  rate. 

The  industry  is  cooperating  with 
the  OfQce  of  Production  Management  in 
studying  all  possible  ways  of  improving 
the  efSciency  of  the  existing  tanker  fleet 
and  of  developing  all  reasonable  alterna- 
tive methods  of  transportation  to  the 
East  Coast. 

Use  of  pipes,  barges  stepped  up 

Some  existing  pipe  lines,  which  have 
been  little  used  in  recent  years  to  trans- 
port crude  oil  to  East  Coast  refineries,  are 
immediately  being  stepped  up  to  capacity, 
and  steps  are  under  way  to  increase  this 
capacity  substantially.  Serious  consid- 
eration is  being  given  to  several  major 
pipe-line  projects  to  augment  East  Coast 
supplies. 

Barge  transportation  facilities  are  being 
expanded,  and  it  is  hoped  that  other 
barges  can  be  transferred  to  service  up 
the  Ohio  River  as  a  means  of  getting  more 
petroleum  products  into  seaboard  States. 

Rights-of-way  hold  up  two  lines 

For  6  months  we  have  been  urging 
that  clearance  be  given  to  permit  the 
construction  of  two  gasoline  pipe  lines 
into  Southeastern  States,  which  private 
capital  was  willing  to  construct  if  the 
necessary  rights-of-way  could  be  secured 
under  the  railroads.  It  seems  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  one  interstate  carrier 


which  employed  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  to  secure  its  own  right-of-way 
should  be  permitted  to  use  that  right-of- 
way  to  block  a  competing  interstate  car- 
rier. It  is  equally  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  Georgia  legislature  could  turn 
down  the  request  of  the  President,  plus 
the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  and  the 
Interior,  urging  that  enabling  legislation 
be  passed  to  make  possible  the  prompt 
construction  of  these  facilities  which  are 
so  important  under  the  emergency  con- 
ditions we  are  facing.  While*  we  are 
still  hopeful  that  this  situation  will  be 
cleared  up  in  the  near  future,  the  several 
months'  delay  already  incurred  is  irrep- 
arable. 

Will  be  difficult  to  carry  enough 

In  spite  of  everything  that  can  be  done 
tills  summer  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
get  the  desired  volume  of  petroleum 
products  into  the  East  Coast  tenitory, 
especially  if  any  further  diversion  of 
tankers  is  found  necessary.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  has  just  announced  that  they  are 
putting  their  east  coast  refinery  on  a 
coal-burning  basis. 

Axis  consumption  5  percent  of  ours 

The  oil  fields  of  Germany,  Poland, 
Italy,  Albania,  Hungary,  and  Alsace  pro- 
duce only  0.6  percent  of  the  world's  crude 
oil,  as  compared  with  63  percent  for  the 
United  States  alone.  Even  adding  Ger- 
many's Imports,  and  their  tremendous 
development  of  synthetic  oil  plants, 
Germany  and  Italy  are  carrying  on  their 
war  operations,  plus  the  industrial,  agri- 
cultural, and  civilian  activities  of  these 
two  countries  and  the  occupied  territory 
of  western  Europe,  with  a  total  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  and  its  products,  in- 
cluding synthetic  products  and  imports, 
equal  to  only  about  5  percent  of  this 
country's  production  of  crude  or  its  con- 
sumption of  refined  products.  This 
quantity,  totaling  about  175,000  barrels 
per  day,  is  about  one-third  of  the  pre- 
war consumption  of  the  Axis-occupied 
territory  of  western  Europe.  About  half 
of  their  present  supply  is  made  by  syn- 
thetic processes  from  lignite  or  coke, 
and  about  one-quarter  is  imported  from 
Roumania. 

Bombing  synthetic  plants  might  win  war 

If  and  when  England  can  achieve 
sufficient  air  superiority  to  permit  long 
range  and  heavy  daylight  attacks  on 
Germany's  synthetic  plants  and  trans- 
portation fajjlities,  she  will  be  striking 
at  such  a  vital  spot  that  actual  invasion 
might  never  be  necessary  in  order  for 
England  to  win  the  war. 
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The  Purchases  Division  of  the  OflBce  for 
Emergency  Management  is  finding  an  in- 
creasing use  for  negotiated  contracts  for 
defense  materials  in  place  of  competitive 
bidding  on  contracts.  The  reasons  for 
tills  are  as  follows: 

With  a  small  peacetime  Army,  competi- 
tive bidding  was  a  very  satisfactory  de- 
vice. The  quantities  needed  were  small 
and  the  bidding  did  not  tend  to  upset  the 
price  structure  of  the  market.  With  an 
Army  of  our  present  size,  however,  the 
situation  is  entirely  different.  The  an- 
nouncement that  large  quantities  of  a 
particular  article  are  needed  tends  of 
itself  to  stiffen  or  increase  prices  through- 
out the  market.  By  negotiating  contracts 
for  the  necessary  supplies,  however,  this 
bullish  influence  on  the  market  can 
largely  be  avoided.  A  recent  develop- 
ment illustrates  the  difference  between 
competitive  bidding  and  negotiated  con- 
tracts. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  the  Army  de- 
cided that  it  would  need  1,500,000  pounds 
of  dehydrated  eggs.  These  were  to  be 
used  to  supply  troops  in  the  field  on 
maneuvers.  Bids  were  asked  for  on  this 
quantity  but  they  ran  a  good  deal  higher 
than  expected.  The  range  was  from  89  to 
99  cents  a  pound,  with  the  average  be- 
tween 93  and  94  cents. 

It  was  believed  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  the  necessary  supplies  at  a  con- 
siderable saving  through  negotiating  con- 
tracts. In  the  meantime  it  was  discovered 
that  the  quantity  required  could  be  re- 
duced from  11/2  million  to  1  million 
pounds.  Negotiations  were  carried  for- 
ward v;ith  the  result  that  1  million  pounds 
were  finally  purchased  at  an  average 
Pi-ice  of  81  cents.  The  total  saving  over 
what  would  have  been  the  cost  under 
competitive  bidding  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $110,000.  By  proceeding  on  the 
basis  of  a  negotiated  contract.  It  was  also 
possible  to  get  the  cooperation  of  another 
Government  agency  which  was  also  in  the 
market,  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  organization  at  about  the  same  time 
was  also  making  large  purchases  of  eggs. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Department's  pur- 
chases should  be  delayed  until  the  Army 
had  completed  its  buying.  This  coopera- 
tion was  also  an  important  factor  in 
securing  the  price  quoted  above. 

Another  advantage  of  the  negotiated 
contract  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 


the  Government  announce  the  total 
amount  of  its  needs.  For  this  reason 
there  is  less  tendency  for  prices  to  ad- 
vance. It  also  sometimes  happens  that 
manufacturers  are  somewhat  reluctant 
to  bid  on  Government  business.  In  order 
to  escape  criticism  they  will,  however, 
frequently  file  bids  at  prices  considerably 
above  the  current  market  levels  in  the  be- 
lief that  such  a  bid  will  not  be  accepted. 
It  has  sometimes  happened,  however,  that 
all  of  the  important  firms  have  acted  in 
a  similar  fashion  with  the  result  that  the 
Government  has  paid  an  unnecessarily 
high  price. 

The  most  successful  use  of  the  nego- 
tiated bids  recently  has  been  the  case  of 
textiles,  eggs,  and  tomatoes. 

Commercial  Truck  Crsps 

Probable  production  of  some  of  the 
more  imE>ortant  commercial  truck  crops 
during  the  current  giowing  season  is  indi- 
cated in  the  latest  figures  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  situation 
in  some  of  the  leading  crops  as  of  May 
21  is  as  follows: 

Snap  Beans:  A  production  of  10,279,000 
bushels  is  now  indicated  to  date  for  this 
year  as  compared  with  a  production  last 
year  of  9,217,000  or  an  increase  of  11  per- 
cent. The  10-year  average  production, 
1930-39,  is  8,851,000.  These  figures  do  not 
cover  the  crop  to  be  grown  in  most  of  the 
intermediate  and  in  all  of  the  late  States. 

Lima  Beans:  Data  from  three  State 
groups  indicates  a  production  in  these 
areas  of  584,000,000  bushels  this  year  as 
compared  with  478,000,000  bushels  last 
year  or  an  increase  of  22  percent.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  crop  to  be 
grown  in  the  Intermediate  and  late  States. 

Commercial  Early  Irish  Potatoes:  The 
total  for  four  seasonal  groups  shows  an 
indicated  production  this  year  of  29,829,- 
000  bushels  as  compared  with  28,961,000 
last  year  or  an  increase  of  3  percent.  This 
report  does  not  include  the  crops  to  be 
grown  in  the  intermediate  States. 

Green  Peas:  Figures  are  now  available 
for  four  State  groups.  These  show  an 
indicated  production  for  these  areas  of 
4,003,000  bushels  as  compared  with  4,331,- 
000  bushels  a  year  ago  or  a  decrease  of 
7  percent.  This  report  does  not  include 
the  crop  to  be  grown  in  the  late  States. 

Tomatoes:  Indicated  production  from 
four  State  groups  this  year  is  7.320,000 


bushels  as  compared  with  9,468,000  last 
year,  or  a  decline  of  22  percent.  This  re- 
port does  not  include  the  crop  to  be 
grown  in  the  intermediate  and  late  States. 

Inventories 

Special  attention  is  being  given  at  pres- 
ent in  the  defense  work  to  economizing 
in  inventories  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
shortages  at  some  stage  in  the  course  of 
the  flow  of  materials  from  raw  materials 
into  the  finished  product.  Some  manu- 
facturers tend  to  load  up  heavily  on  raw 
materials  in  fear  of  shortages  at  some 
later  date.  The  Government  agencies  are 
discouraging  this  practice  in  order  that 
more  firms  can  have  adequate  supplies 
as  they  need  them. 

Manufacturers  are  readily  giving  their 
cooperation  to  this  plan  since  it  means  a 
general  easing  of  the  problem  of  produc- 
tion and  a  more  steady  fiow  of  materials 
to  the  right  places  at  the  right  time. 


Supplies  cf  Walnut 


-  While  there  have  been  recurrent  re- 
ports that  there  might  be  a  shortage  of 
walnut  wood  due  to  large  Government 
orders,  there  is  no  basis  whatever  for 
these  reports. 

The  principal  use  of  walnut  in  the  past 
has  been  for  gun  stoclis.  In  1917  the 
Government  placed  large  orders  for  wal- 
nut. There  are  now  2,000,000  walnut 
gun  stock  blanks  in  storage  which  were 
left  over  from  the  last  war.  These  are 
held  in  the  Springfield  and  the  Rock 
Island  arsenals.  It  is  believed  that  this 
reserve  supply  will  be  more  than  ade- 
quate for  Army  needs  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

If  for  some  unforeseen  reason  there 
should  be  a  shortage  of  walnut,  it  would 
be  possible  for  some  synthetic  or  plastic 
material  to  be  used  in  place  of  wood. 
There  is  every  indication  that  walnut 
supplies  win  remain  free  to  take  care  of 
peacetime  needs. 

Aluminum 

Although  it  appeared  some  time  ago 
that  some  supplies  of  aluminum  in  the 
form  of  scrap  would  be  made  available 
to  the  manufacturers  of  cooking  utensils, 
it  now  develops  that  supplies  may  be  re- 
stricted to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
hitherto  foreseen.  Since  the  defense 
needs  are  increasing  much  more  rapidly 
than  production,  it  appears  that  second- 
ary scrap  metal  will  soon  be  taken  over 
for  defense  needs.  While  it  may  be  that 
a  pool  of  material  may  be  set  up  for 
emergency  use,  this  does  not  mean  that 
any  of  this  will  be  made  available  to  the 
manufacturers  of  consumer  goods. 
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HOUSING 


Construction  contracts  awarded  in  week  for 
378  dormitory  and  145  family  units 


Construction  contracts, were  awarded 
for  378  dormitory  and  145  family  dwelling 
units  for  the  week  ended  May  17  under 
the  coordinated  defense  housing  pro- 
gram, C.  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator,  has 
announced. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration 
awarded  contracts  for  378  units  for  single 
civilian  workers  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
These  units  will  be  combined  to  form 
6  dormitories,  each  having  accommoda- 
tions for  63  single  men. 

Among  the  construction  contracts 
awarded  for  the  week  were  75  units  In 
Charlestown,  Ind.,  by  the  Public  Build- 
ings Administration  and  70  units  in 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  by  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority.  These  houses  are  to 
be  occupied  by  civilian  workers. 

683  units  completed  in  week 

Included  in  the  completions  reported 
for  the  week  were  55  of  the  first  dormi- 
tory units  to  be  constructed  under  the 
coordinated  housing  program  and  628 
new  family  dwelling  units.  The  dormi- 
tory units  were  built  for  single  civilian 
workers  employed  In  the  aircraft  indus- 
try in  San  Diego.    Also  reported  com- 


pleted In  the  same  locality  were  100 
family  dwelling  units.  Among  other 
completions  reported  for  the  week  were 
Orange,  Tex.,  50,  and  Quantico,  Va., 
25;  all  built  by  the  Navy  for  enlisted  men. 
The  Public  Buildings  Administration  re- 
ported completions  of  100  units  In  San 
Angelo,  Tex.;  23  in  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.;  and  50  In  Tucson,  Ariz.;  all  for 
enlisted  personnel. 

Allocations  for  87,260  family  dwellings 

As  of  May  17  allocations  had  been  made 
for  87,260  family  dwelling  units  under  the 
coordinated  defense  housing  program. 
25,748  of  these  are  for  enlisted  personnel 
and  61,512  for  civilian  defense  workers. 
For  the  same  period,  construction  con- 
tracts had  reached  a  total  of  61,480  units 
in  129  localities  of  45  States  and  Terri- 
tories. Of  these,  22,965  are  for  married 
enlisted  personnel  and  38,515  for  civilian 
workers. 

Under  the  coordinated  housing  pro- 
gram, 10,657  family  dwelling  units  had 
been  reported  completed  by  May  17. 
4,710  units  are  for  the  married  enlisted 
personnel  and  5,947  for  civilian  industrial 
workers. 


STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  DEFENSE  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION,  MAY  17,  1941 


Number  of  States  and  Territories 

Number  of  localities _ 

Number  of  projects.. 

Number  of  family  dwelling  units  (regular) 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense 

industry 

Civilian    industrial   workers   In    Government 

plants - -- 

Other  civilians,  employed  by  the  Army  and 

Navy 

Married  enlisted  personnel 

Number  of  family  dwelling  units  (trailers) 

(Tivilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense 

industry 

Civilian    industrial   workers   in    Oovernment 

plants 

Number  of  units  for  single  persons 


Funds  allocated 


May  17     May  10 


47 

144 

307 

87,260 

85,  265 

16, 001 

10,  246 
25,748 
2,036 

2,035 


6,991 


47 

144 

295 

87,  260 

35,265 

16,001 

10,246 
25,748 
2,035 

2,035 


Contracts  awarded 


May  17      May  10 


45 

129 

217 

61, 480 

19,  696 

11,638 

7,261 
22,965 
2,035 

2,035 


45 

128 

215 

61,  335 

19,  596 

11,  513 

7,261 
22,965 
1,909 

1,909 


4,973 


Completed 


May  17      May  10 


42 
10,  657 

2,144 

1,909 

1,894 
4,710 


18 
32 
34 

9,929 

2,142 

1,869 

1,834 
4,094 


PRIVATE  CONSTRUCTION  UNDER  FHA  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 


Week  ended 
May  17 

Previous 
week 

4,507 
6, 942 

4,632 

New  home  mortgages  selected  for  appraisal 

* 

■^^      .  '- 

6,907 

Housing  progress  exhibit 
plans  completed 

Pinal  preparations  for  a  defense  hous- 
ing "progress"  exhibit  for  the  Miami  Val- 
ley Industry  and  Defense  Exhibition  to 
be  held  May  28  through  June  8  in  Cin- 
cinnati have  been  completed,  according 
to  C.  F.  Palmer,  Defense  Housing 
Coordinator. 

Pictures  of  the  kinds  of  houses  now  be- 
ing built  for  defense  workers  as  well  as 
the  first  pictures  of  completed  housing 
projects  throughout  the  country  will  oe 
shown. 

A  map  showing  the  locations  of  housing 
units  and  the  kinds  of  defense  industries 
they  will  serve  will  be  a  part  of  the 
exhibit.  There  will  also  be  a  chart  show- 
ing interrelationships  between  Govern- 
ment housing  agencies,  and  the  acts 
giving  them  their  authorizations  and 
funds. 

•    *    • 

Contracts  awarded  for  plans 
of  nine  possible  Army  camps 

The  War  Department  announced  May 
21  awards  of  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing contracts  for  the  preparation  of  ad- 
vanced plans  and  lay-outs  for  the  nine 
new  triangular  division  camp  sites  which 
were  announced  on  May  14,  1941.  -  This  is 
a  step  in  the  War  Department  planning 
program  for  preparation  against  any 
emergency  which  may  necessitate  addi- 
tional increases  in  the  strength  of  the 
Army.  No  money  has  been  authorized 
for  construction  of  cantonments. 

The  nine  contracts  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  OfBce  of  Production 
Management  and  sites  involved  are: 

Wiley  &  Wilson,  Lynchburg,  Va. — 
Blackstone,  Va.;  Charles  H.  Kurd,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. — Columbus,  Ind.;  J.  B. 
M  c  C  r  a  r  y  Engineering  Corporation, 
Atlanta,  Ga. — Augusta,  Ga.;  Eolway  & 
Cochrane,  Tulsa,  Okla. — Cookson  Hills, 
Okla.;  Burns  &  McDonnell  Engineering 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Neosho,  Mo.; 
Black  &  Veatch,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Fort 
Smith,  Ark.;  Leeds,  Hill,  Barnard  & 
Jewett,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Santa  Maria, 
Lompoc,  Calif.;  John  W.  Cunningham  & 
Associates,  and  Lawrence  &  AUyn,  Port- 
land, Oreg. — ^Eugene,  Oreg.;  and  Myron 
Hund  &  H.  C.  Chambers,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  Blackie  &  Wood,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. — Medford,  Oreg. 
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Straighter  thinking  needed  if  we  are  to 
match  Hitler^s  war  effort,  says  Horton 


Those  who  ask  that  question  mean  how 
■much  in  money  is  there  in  it  for  me. 


Whati 


lit? 


Robert  W.  Horton,  Director  of  Infor- 
mation, Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 
ment, on  May  23  appealed  for  straight 
thinking  about  our  armament  program, 
declared  that  there  is  something  soft  in 
the  word  "defense,"  and  warned  that  we 
may  have  to  deprive  ourselves  of  more 
butter  than  did  Hitler  if  we  are  to  ac- 
complish in  a  "maximum"  of  two  years 
what  he  did  in  eight.  He  spoke  before  the 
Washington  Chapter,  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Management. 

Excerpts  follow: 

This  world  in  which  we  now  live  so 
dangerously  and  precariously,  is  domi- 
nated by  two  dynamic  political  philoso- 
phies— the  one  founded  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  human  spirit  and  individual 
liberty;  the  other  upon  the  inhuman 
spirit  and  collective  slavery.  These  two 
philosophies  cannot  share  the  world  be- 
tween them.  Our  world  cannot  endure 
half  slave,  half  free.  That  then,  is  the 
situation  In  which  we  find  ourselves.  It 
is  that  simple  and  that  terrible. 

So  what  should  we,  the  greatest  of  free 
people,  do  by  way  of  resistance.  Well, 
we  say  we  have  undertaken  a  great  de- 
fense program.  That  we  have  done.  But 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  there  is  something 
which  is  a  little  weak,  a  little  soft  in  the 
word  "defense"  when  you  stack  the  idea  it 
conveys  up  against  the  kind  of  future  we 
would  face  with  a  Hitler  victory  abroad. 
There  is  just  a  suggestion  of  isolation  in 
that  word  "defense."  It  suggests  merely 
repelling  an  invader  rather  than  bending 
every  effort  to  exterminate  the  disease  he 
spreads.  To  face  the  issue  which  con- 
fronts us  as  a  free  people  with  the  idea 
that  Hitlerism  and  our  kind  of  govern- 
ment can  divide  the  world  between  them 
Is  comparable  to  harboring  the  conviction 
that  you  can  stop  a  75-mm.  shell  with  a 
bullet-proof  vest.  No,  gentlemen,  it  takes 
a  75-mm.  barrel  or  better  to  silence  that 
gun.  It  takes  a  vigorous,  determined, 
straight-thinking  democracy  to  wipe  out 
the  ideas  behind  it. 

"A  maximum  of  two  years" 

We  may  have  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
more  butter  than  did  Hitler  to  get  guns. 
He  with  conquest  on  his  mind  and  on  his 
drawing  board  for  years  on  end  was  able 
to  build  up  his  machine  slowly  by  com- 
parison with  the  time  allotted  to  us,  and  I 
may  say  that  we  do  not  know  how  much 
more  time  is  allotted  to  us.  For  that  rea- 
son it  is  vital  that  not  one  hour  of  it  be 


lost.  Generally  it  can  be  said  that  we 
must  do  in  a  maximum  of  2  years  what 
Hitler  has  taken  at  least  8  to  do. 

More  than  5  billion  dollars  was  spent 
from  June  1,  1940,  to  May  1  of  this  year. 
That  seems  for  a  moment  like  a  lot  of 
money.  It  is,  but  it  is  nothing  when 
compared  to  the  total  effort  required  if 
our  defense  organization  is  to  be  carried 
out  even  on  the  schedule  now  laid  down. 
The  second  year's  cash  disbursements 
must  be  close  to  five  times  5  billion 
dollars. 

When  Hitler  began  the  slaughter  of 
Poland,  and  that  v;as  I'A  years  ago,  he 
was  spending  the  equivalent  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  month  on  armament.  Today 
that  figure  has  been  tripled  and  some- 
where between  60  and  65  percent  of  the 
German  national  income  is  being  plowed 
Into  war.  And  that  I  might  add  is  in 
addition  to  the  resoui'ces  acquired  from 
Poland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  Norway,  Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria,  and  Greece,  and  even 
Italy.  Do  you  see  the  kind  of  enemy  that 
we  face?  Because  of  the  force  of  his 
arms,  our  armament  program  is  so  big 
that  we  actually  will  have  to  exercise  the 
utmost  inventiveness  to  spend  the  money 
at  the  rate  required  to  do  the  job  we  have 
ahead  on  anything  like  the  present 
schedule. 

The  dark  side 

On  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  we  are 
short  of  aluminum.  We  probably  will  be 
short  of  the  most  vital  of  all  armament 
material,  steel.  Already  there  are  serious 
pinches  in  various  types  and  kinds  of 
steel.  Our  stock-pile  program  is  behind- 
hand on  the  basis  of  original  schedules 
laid  out  last  summer,  and  if  these  short- 
ages develop  it  simply  means  that  you 
and  I  will  have  to  pull  in  our  belts  a  little 
tighter,  stick  out  our  chins  a  little  stiffer, 
and  let  the  appeasers  do  the  whimiiering. 

But  mostly,  I  believe,  our  troubles  have 
arisen  from  what  sometimes  has  seemed 
a  stunning  lack  of  realism;  failure  to 
think  straight — a  fatheaded  kind  of  atti- 
tude that  had  to  be  rubbed  down  to  work- 
able proportions. 

Above  all,  we  have  got  to  abandon  in 
every  part  of  our  society  what  I  call  the 
"quid-pro-quo  approach"  which  is  the 
matter  of  replying  to  requests  for  action — 
action  vital  to  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  preservation  of  our  liberty — 
by  asking  what  there  Is  in  it  for  me. 


But  what  is  in  it,  gentlemen?  There  is 
freedom  in  it.  Freedom  to  speak  your 
piece;  freedom  to  write  and  read  what 
other  men  write;  freedom  to  worship  God 
in  your  own  humble  way.  There  is  se- 
curity in  it,  security  in  your  home  for  you 
and  your  family,  but  most  important  of 
all  there  is  freedom  for  all  of  us  to  work 
ever  further  toward  the  kind  of  country 
all  free  men  want  and  which  only  free 
men  can  create.  Those  are  the  things  in- 
volved so  deeply  in  this  effort,  and  you 
can't  ring  them  up  on  a  cash  register. 
They  are  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  .minds, 
not  in  our  pocketbooks. 

Today  every  one  of  these  things  is 
threatened  wherever  free  men  live,  and 
free  men,  you  and  I  know,  are  being  forced 
to  live  in  a  smaller  and  smaller  area  of 
this  world. 

"The  words  of  little  men" 

Despite  the  realities  of  this  situation, 
we  still  hear  men  insist  that  these  things 
are  threatened  in  our  country  only  if  we 
vigorously  protest  their  annihilation  else- 
where. There  seems  to  me  in  such  senti- 
ments no  understanding  of  the  political 
struggle  I  described  earlier  and  even  less 
understanding  of  the  spirit  and  deter- 
mination of  free  people  to  see  that  free- 
dom does  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

To  me,  such  sentiments,  such  words  are 
the  words  of  little  men,  or  they  are  a  kind 
of  counsel  of  deceit.  They  are  the  words 
of  men  who  lack  faith  in  their  own  free 
countrymen.  They  would  save  us  from 
ourselves  by  delivering  us  passively  into 
slavery.  Or  finally,  they  are  the  words 
of  contemptible  men  who  speak  for  an- 
other faith  than  ours. 

For  myself,  I  shall  cling  tightly  to  the 
sentiment  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said 
"the  God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty 
at  the  same  time." 

And  gentlemen,  I  intend  to  fight  if 
need  be  to  keep  it. 

•    *    • 

REVERSIBLE  SKI  UNIFORMS 

Adoption  of  a  new,  reversible  ski  uni- 
form, forest  green  on  one  side  and  snow 
white  on  the  other,  to  permit  greatest 
use  of  protective  backgrounds,  will  put 
the  Alaska  Defense  Force  among  the  best 
equipped  snow  troops  in  the  world,  the 
War  Department  has  announced. 
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INTER-AMERICAN  COOPERATION  . . . 


Collaboration  to  aid  American  Republics 
emergency  described  as  goal 


even 


The  goal  of  collaboration  among  the 
American  Republics  is  to  benefit  all  as  in- 
dependent nations  during  and  beyond  the 
present  emergency,  Berent  F^iele,  of  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Commercial 
and  Cultural  Relations  between  the 
American  Republics,  said  on  May  21.  Mr. 
Priele,  who  is  director  of  the  Commercial 
Development  Division,  spoke  at  a  good- 
will luncheon  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Associacao  Commer- 
cial of  Rio  de  Janerio,  in  Buffalo.  Ex- 
cerpts follow: 

In  the  long  run,  we  seek  a  collabora- 
tion between  the  Republics  of  this  hemi- 
sphere which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
all — without  any  compromise  of  our  priv- 
ileges as  free  and  independent  nations. 

We  have  also  an  immediate  objective; 
the  defense  of  our  boundaries  and  of  the 
sacred  right  to  continue  to  direct  our  own 
destinies. 

The  past  2  years  have  taught  us  that 
an  effective  defense  cannot  be  limited  to 
troops,  guns,  and  bombers.  Economic 
weakness  is  as  great  a  threat  to  a  nation's 
security  as  military  weakness. 

The  United  States  occupies  a  peculiarly 
favorable  position  as  far  as  cooperating 
with  Brazil  is  concerned.  We  have  been 
her  best  customer  since  1900,  normally 
buying  40  percent  of  her  total  exports. 
She  is  fifth  on  the  list  of  buyers  from  us. 
The  1935  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
bound  coffee  and  other  important  prod- 
ucts on  our  free  list.  Brazil  is  now  pro- 
viding us  with  many  materials  vital  to  our 
defense  effort. 

But  eSeccive  collaboration  must  be 
predicated  on  understanding.  We  must 
acquaint  ourselves  with  Brazil's  eco- 
nomic situation,  and  reach  a  real  appre- 
ciation of  the  nature  of  the  problems 
which  confront  her. 

Rich  endowment  of  natural  resources 

The  average  citizen  of  the  United 
States  doesn't  realize  what  a  fabulous 
land  Brazil  is.  It  is  like  ours  in  that  it 
covers  great  areas  of  territory  of  a  widely 
diverse  character — only  it  is  bigger  and 
more  varied.  Brazilians  also  have  an 
enormously  rich  endowment  of  natural 
resources.    A  billion  acres  of  forest  which 


amounts  to  about  one-eighth  of  the 
world's  timber  resources;  a  hydroelectric 
potential  exceeded  by  only  five  countries; 
the  world's  largest  single  reserve  of  high- 
grade  iron  ore — 12  billion  tons.  Brazil 
grows  all  the  fibers,  the  fruits,  the  grains, 
the  products  of  tropic,  semitropic,  and 
temperate  agriculture.  She  has  man- 
ganese, diamonds,  mica,  bauxite,  rubber, 
and  a  host  of  other  materials.  Only  3 
percent  of  the  arable  land  is  cultivated 
and  yet  she  is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  coffee,  second  in  cacao,  third  in 
corn,  fifth  in  cotton  and  sugar,  seventh 
in  meat,  ninth  in  rice. 

Remodeling  economic  structure 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  Brazil, 
in  the  last  decade,  has  been  engaged  in 
a  far-reaching  program  to  remodel  her 
economic  structure.  The  last  war  taught 
her  a  bitter  lesson  about  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  one-crop  foundation.  The 
program  for  diversification  of  agriculture 
has  resulted  in  increased  exports  of 
quantities  of  hides,  vegetable  oils,  cot- 
ton, carnauba  wax,  citrus  fruits,  and 
cacao.  Efforts  to  develop  natural  re- 
sources raised  production  of  woods  and 
such  minerals  as  manganese  and  iron 
ore.  The  value  of  her  mineral  produc- 
tion rose  from  117,600  contos  in  1930  to 
833,600  in  1938.  Her  industrial  produc- 
tion is  up  from  a  total  value  of  4,600,000 
contos  in  1930  to  12,000,000  in  1938.  In 
textiles  alone,  she  produced  a  billion  me- 
ters of  cotton  piece  goods  in  1940,  almost 
tripling  her  1929  output.  In  the  same 
year  she  produced  some  3,100  tons  of 
rayon  and  silk  fabric  and  40,000,000  pairs 
of  shoes.  Industrial  production  today 
exceeds  by  20  percent  total  agricultural 
output,  for  so  long  the  gage  of  Brazil's 
prosperity. 

Economic  and  social  reforms 

The  program  of  national  economic 
unification  was  fui-ther  strengthened  by 
measures  which  steadied  farm  buying 
power  and  assisted  in  the  carrying  of 
the  coffee  crop.  A  thoroughgoing  pro- 
gram of  social  reform  was  set  in  motion. 
Labor's  right  to  bargain  collectively  was 
recognized,  job  security  provided  for,  and 
old  age,  unemployment,  and  maternity 
benefits  established.    Measures  directed 


at  raising  the  standard  of  living,  and  in- 
creasing the  buying  power  of  the  small 
consumer,  set  minimum  wages  and  maxi- 
mum hours  for  labor. 

Export  trade  dealt  blow 

This  program  was  no  more  than  well 
under  way  when  war  broke  out  and  de- 
livered a  blow  to  Brazil's  European  trade, 
which  amounted  to  about  40  percent  of 
her  exports.  Obviously,  it  was  up  to  Brazil 
to  gear  her  output  to  hemisphere  markets, 
to  speed  up  the  process  of  diversification, 
and  to  adjust  imports  to  purchasing 
power. 

The  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
was  immediately  forthcoming.  In  March 
1939  the  Export-Import  Bank  had  al- 
ready established  credits  of  $19.2  million 
to  help  liquidate  blocked  balances  and 
loosen  official  exchange  control  and,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  Congress,  the 
Treasury  had  agreed  to  advance  58  mil- 
lion in  gold  to  establish  a  Central  Reserve 
Bank — all  in  the  interest  of  easing  trade 
strictures  between  the  two  countries. 
Now,  in  a  period  of  emergency,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  again  came  Into  the 
picture  with  a  credit  of  25  million  to  tide 
Brazil  over  the  period  of  adjustment. 
Another  credit  of  20  million  was  extended 
to  assist  in  financing  a  great  steel  plant 
whose  output  would  largely  replace  im- 
ports from  Europe. 

Coffee  agreement 

The  threatened  collapse  of  the  coffer 
price  stricture  was  forestalled  whe: 
Brazil  and  13  other  coffee  producers  met 
with  the  United  States  and  agreed  on  a 
quota  system  to  permit  orderly  marketing 
of  the  crop. 

The  enormous  purchasing  power  of  130 
million  consumers,  magnified  by  the  de- 
mand for  materials  from  industry  hum- 
ming with  defense  orders,  was  mobilized. 
There  were  needed  purchases  to  be  made 
which  could  be  made  in  Brazil.  They 
were;  and  in  return,  Brazilian  buyers  be- 
gan streaming  into  the  United  States 
market  for  goods.  The  statistics  pro- 
vide decisive  commentary  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  effort.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1941,  our  purchases  from 
Brazil  were  running  65  percent  ahead  of 
those  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1940. 

In  1940  Brazil's  trade  with  other  South 
and  Central  American  countries  in- 
creased— exports  by  5  million  dollars  and 
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purchases  by  9.  Home  industry  wel- 
comed the  tonic  of  refugee  capital  and 
the  skills  of  craftsmen  fleeing  Nazi 
oppression. 

Brazil  joined  with  the  other  American 
Republics  in  creating  new  machinery  to 
deal  with  our  mutual  problems.  She 
has  supported  the  proposed  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank,  and  helped  set  up  a  local 
council  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Commission — designed  to  facilitate 
the  attraction  of  capital  to  opportunities 
for  profitable  and  creative  investment. 

What  can  we  expect  of  the  future? 
BrazUian  technicians  now  wi'estling  with 
the  problem  of  industrial  expansion  in 
their  country  will  inevitably  bring  about 
a  widening  of  the  home  market  and  an 
increase  of  purchasing  power. 

Many  problems  still  remain.  It  is 
vital,  for  instance,  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  essential  goods  to  countries  now 
deprived  of  their  normal  European 
sources.  Furthe"r,  it  is  essential  that 
shipping  space  be  provided  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  inter-American  trade. 

Looking  far  beyond  this  war 

You  may  nave  noticed  that  in  reference 
to  the  future  in  this  discussion  there  was 
no  mention  of  the  possible  duration  of 
the  emergency.  We  are  looking,  a^.d 
planning,  far  beyond  this  war.  We 
visualize  this  unity  as  a  mechanism  which 
will  be  operating  to  the  benefit  of  us  all 
long  after  this  war  has  dropped  to  a 
chapter  in  the  history  books.  We  intend 
to  widen  our  spheres  of  activity  after 
hostilities  have  ceased. 

*    •    • 

"HAMS"  TO  STAY  ON  AIR 

For  the  first  time  in  15  years  the  2,400 
"Hams"  in  the  Army  Amateur  Radio 
System  will  stay  by  their  instruments 
throughout  the  summer  instead  of  clos- 
ing their  operating  season  pn  the  last 
Monday  in  May,  which  has  been  their 
custom  in  the  past,  the  War  Department 
has  announced. 

The  decision  to  continue  normal  op- 
erations throughout  the  summer  was 
made  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal 
OfBcer  of  the  War  Department  because 
of  a  number  of  factors.  The  world  sit- 
uation is  only  one  of  them.  An  im- 
portant reason  is  the  fact  that  this  year 
there  are  liundreds  of  thousands  more 
men  in  the  training  camps  than  last 
year.  For  them  the  "Hams"  transmit 
thousands  of  messages,  free  of  charge, 
on  request. 


Agriculture  Department  buys 
food  to  concentrate  supplies 
and  support  prices 

One  of  the  key  phases  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Food-for-De- 
fense  program  is  increased  purchases  of 
foodstuffs.  In  addition  to  concentrating 
needed  food  supplies,  the  purchases  also 
are  the  means  of  supporting  prices  for 
farm  products  on  which  the  Department 
is  asking  farmers  to  step  up  production. 
Pi'ice-supporting  purchases  have  been 
made  for  pork  and  pork  products,  poul- 
try and  eggs,  dairy  products,  and  certain 
vegetables. 

Four  possible  uses 

Buying  operations  are  carried  on  by  the 
staff  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Admin- 
istration. Foods  purchased  under  the 
expanded  purchase  program  may  be  used 
in  any  one  of  four  ways — to  supply  Great 
Britain  under  the  Lease-Lend  program, 
to  supply  the  Red  Cross  for  war  refugees, 
for  direct  distribution  through  State  re- 
lief agencies  md  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  for  release  on  the  market  in 
the  case  of  unwarranted  speculative 
price  increases. 

Bought  through  normal  channels 

Purchases  are  made  through  normal 
commercial  channels.  In  some  in- 
stances, such  as  eggs,  purchases  may  be 
made  on  the  exchanges.  With  other 
foods,  pork  for  example,  where  certain 
specifications  must  be  met,  the  Depart- 
ment requests  bids  both  on  price  and 
amounts  available  at  that  price. 

Amounts  purchased 

Since  the  expanded  purchase  program 
went  into  effect  on  March  15,  the  amount 
of  foodstuffs  purchased  through  May  15 
follows: 

Apples,  fresh,  1,268,426  bu.;  beans,  dry, 
70.334.800  l!is.;  carrots,  fresh,  275  tons;  grape- 
fruit, fresh,  6.851  tons;  grapefruit  (for  juice), 
3.744  tons;  canned  grapefruit  juice,  643,200 
cs.;  canned  grapefruit  (segments),  398,418  cs. 

Onions,  16.000  50  #  bags;  oranges.  185,262 
bxs.;  potatoes,  white,  906,598  bu.;  raisins,  15.- 
000  tons;  shell  eggs,  740,100  cs.;  dried  eggs, 
617,500  lbs.;  frozen  eggs,  12,642,000  lbs. 

American  cheese,  20,081,730  lbs.;  canned 
process  cheese,  1.000.000  lbs.;  dry  skim  milk, 
11,131,050  lbs.;  evaporated  milk,  1.552.000  cs.; 
oleomargarine,  1.120,000  lbs.;  wheat  flour  (en- 
riched), 307,285  bbls.;  lard,  103,818,655  lbs. 

Pork  meat  products — canned,  36,828.180  lbs.; 
cured  and  frozen,  69,898.500  lbs.;  cornstarch, 
13,440,000  lbs.;  canned  fish,  103,635  cs.;  can- 
ned tomatoes,  618,675  cs. 

Canned  pork  and  beans,  23.300  cs.;  cracked 
wheat,  4,800.000  lbs.;  rice,  3.200.000  lbs.;  dry 
whole  milk,  60,000  lbs.;  biscuits  (hard  bread), 
220.000  lbs. 


TROPICAL  PLANT  SURVEY 

Two  tropical  plant  specialists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, H.  T.  Edwards  and  J.  H.  Kempton, 
recently  arrived  in  Mexico  where  they 
will  make  a  survey  directed  toward  de- 
velopment of  crops  in  Mexico  and  other 
Central  American  countries,  which  can- 
not be  grown  in  the  United  States.  The 
survey,  under  the  direction  of  the  De- 
partment's Latin  American  Division,  is 
being  made  at  the  request  of  the  Mexican 
Government  and  the  scientists  expect  to 
spend  3  months  on  the  job.  Both  scien- 
tists are  employed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  and  are  familiar  with 
tropical  agriculture. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  producing  such  crops  as 
abaca,  the  plant  from  which  hemp  is 
obtained  and  now  imported  from  the 
Philippines;  cinchona,  imported  from  the 
East  Indies  for  manufacture  of  quinine; 
chia,  imported  from  China  for  manufac- 
ture of  oil  used  in  paints  and  varnishes; 
derris,  imported  from  the  East  Indies 
for  use  in  insecticides;  kapok,  imported 
from  the  East  Indies  and  used  in  uphol- 
stering and  life  preservers;  and  licorice, 
imported  from  Asia  Minor  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  chewing  tobacco. 

*    •    * 


Ecuador  organizes 
trade  council 


Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of 
Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  be- 
tween the  American  Republics,  May  24 
announced  the  membership  of  the  Ecua- 
doran National  Council,  the  ninth  of  21 
councils  being  established  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Commission  in  its 
program  for  the  stimulation  of  trade 
among  the  American  Republics.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  chairman  of  the  Develop- 
ment Commission. 

The  Ecuadoran  Council  is  headed  by 
Dr.  Antonio  Quevedo,  former  Ecuadoran 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  director 
of  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador.  The 
other  members  include  Juan  Marcos,  as 
vice  chairman  (Seiior  Marcos  is  a  promi- 
nent banker,  industrialist,  and  agricul- 
turist) ;  Ingeniero  Carlos  Freile  Larrea, 
former  Minister  of  Finance,  and  now 
director  of  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador; 
Clemente  Yerovi,  president  of  the  Banco 
Hipotecario  del  Ecuador;  Enrique  Coloma 
Silva,  Director  General  de  Mineria  y 
Petroleo. 

Dr.  L.  Neftali  Ponce,  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  is  secretary  of  the  Ecua- 
doran Council. 
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PURCHASES... 

40  Certificates  of  Necessity  for  plant 
expansion  issued  May  1  through  15 


In  all,  40  Certificates  of  Necessity  were 
Issued  to  37  corporations  from  May  1  to 
May  15,  inclusive,  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission  has  announced. 
These  certificates  were  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  and  acquisition 
of  new  plant  and  manufacturing  facili- 
ties, the  estimated  cost  of  which  was  $6,- 
328,000. 

This  brings  the  total  issued  up  to  May 
15  to  1,450,  and  the  number  of  corpora- 
tions to  1,264.  The  cost  of  facilities  cov- 
ered to  date  was  estimated  at  $936,868,- 
000. 

A  compilation  of  firms  for  the  first  half 
of  May,  and  estimated  cost  of  facilities, 
follows : 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Eittsbui'gh, 
Pa.;  aluminum  products;  $456,000. 

Bliss  &  Laughlin,  Inc.,  Harvey,  HI.;  cold 
finished  steel;  $34,000. 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  cartridge  cases;  $18,000. 

Busch-Sulzer  Bros.  (Diesel  Engine  Co.) , 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  hoist;  $82,000. 

The  Carborundum  Co.,  Niagara  Palls, 
N.  Y.;  silicon  carbide,  vitrified,  abrasive 
wheels  and  products;  $1,414,000. 

Celotex  Corporation,  Chicago,  111.;  wood 
pulp  and  cemento  board;  $540,000. 

Central  Arizona  Light  &  Power  Co., 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  electrical  energy;  $12,000. 

Clearing  Machine  Corporation,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  mechanical  and  hydraulic 
power  presses  and  press  brakes;  $167,000. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  tractors;  $103,000. 

Dresser  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bradford, 
Pa.;  forging  and  complete  machining  of 
shells;  $102,000. 

The  Factory  Power  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  power,  light,  heat,  air,  and  water; 
$43,000. 

The  Falk  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
gear  reduction  units;  $51,000. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  parts  for  six-wheel  drive  trucks; 
$447,000. 

The  Glidden  Co.  (Metals  Refining  Co. 
Division) ,  Hammond,  Ind.;  oxide;  $21,000. 

The  Hadley  Special  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  gun  accessories;  $4,000. 

Hammond  Machinery  Builders,  Inc., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  grinders;  $70,000. 

Hood   Rubber   Co.,   Inc.,   Watertown, 


Mass.;  battery  jars,  containers  and  cov- 
ers; $16,000. 

William  E.  Hooper  &  Sons  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  cotton  duck,  webbing  and 
cord;  $7,000. 

Hoover  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.;  tools,  dies,  gages,  and  metal 
stampings;  $26,000. 

Hydraulic  Supply  Manufacturing  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash.;  steel  tanks,  pipe  lines, 
castings,  boiler  casings,  crane  and  ship 
cab  housings;  $56,000. 

Lehigh  Foundries,  Inc.,  Lehigh  Drive, 
Easton,  Pa.;  machining  of  shells;  $23,000. 

Le  Tourneau  Co.  of  Georgia,  Toccoa, 
Ga.;  eartnmoving  and  grading  equip- 
ment; $490,000. 

The  Mitchell  Steel  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  bars,  billets,  and  drop  forgings; 
$45,000, 

Morse  Chain  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  chains; 
$28,000. 

The  New  Britain  Machine  Co.,  New 
Bntain,  Conn.;  screws  and  chucking  ma- 
chines; $263,000. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.;  cruisers 
and  aircraft  carriers;  $72,000. 

Nordberg  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.;  torpedo  tubes,  bronze  castings 
for  gun  mounts,  and  heavy  duty  Diesel 
engines;  $51,000. 

Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  crystalon 
ore;  $48,000. 

Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
acetylene;  $356,000. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.;  gun  accessories; 
$717,000. 

The  Snow  and  Petrelll  Manufacturing 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  gears  and 
clutches  for  boats;  $47,000. 

Sterling  China  Co.,  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio;  vitrified  china  tableware;  $180,000. 

B.  P.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Inc.,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.;  pumps  and  turbines;  $11,000. 

Taylor  Forge  &  Pipe  Works,  Chicago,' 
m.;  forgings,  steel  fittings,  and  flanges, 
and  corrugated  fireboxes;  $136,000. 

Triumph  Explosives,  Inc.,  Elkton,  Md.; 
detonator  assemblies;  $11,000. 

Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Corpo- 
ration, Newark,  N.  J.;  electrical  measur- 
ing instruments;  $51,000. 

Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Cor- 
poration, Harrison,  N.  -J.;  pumps  and 
equipment;  $130,000. 


Quick  action  averts 
shortage  of  natural  resins 

"A  threatened  shortage  in  certain  nat- 
ural resins  essential  to  the  manufacture 
of  paints  and  other  protective  coatings 
has  been  everted  through  speedy  opera- 
tion of  machinery  set  up  by  the  Division 
of  Purcha.ses  to  anticipate  and  deal  with 
scarcities  in  the  protective  coatings  field," 
Director  Donald  M.  Nelson  said  May  20. 

Ordinarily,  Mr.  Nelson  explained, 
about  20,000  tons  of  such  natural  resins 
as  kauri,  batu,  elemi,  and  damar  are  re- 
quired annually  In  the  United  States. 
These  resins  come  from  the  Orient;  lack 
of  shipping  recently  caused  some  5,000 
tons  to  accumulate  at  Singapore,  Batavia, 
and  Macassar  awaiting  shipment.  Best 
efforts  of  the  importers  to  obtain  shipping 
space  proved  fruitless. 

Shipping  space  provided 

This  situation  was  examined  by  one  of 
the  industry  subcommittees  set  up  under 
the  direction  of  Donald  G.  Clark,  chief  of 
the  Equipment  and  Supplies  Branch  of 
the  Division.  Through  the  efforts  of  -J. 
B.  Davis,  special  adviser  on  protective 
coatings,  the  problem  was  taken  up  with 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  with  the 
Netherlands  Legation  in  Washington. 
As  a  result,  shipping  space  has  been 
made  available  for  transport  of  the 
needed  materials. 

The  entire  operation,  Mr.  Nelson 
pointed  out,  illustrates  the  way  in  which 
industry  and  Government  can  work  to- 
gether to  handle  specific  problems  arising 
under  the  defense  program.  Under  the 
central  advisory  committee  which  was 
established  nearly  2  months  ago  by  the 
Division  of  Purchases  to  cover  all  raw 
materials  and  chemicals  used  in  the  pro- 
tective coatings  field,  there  are  numerous 
subcommittees,  each  equipped  to  study 
problems  relating  to  one  particular  item. 

As  a  result,  each  material  used  in  the 
making  of  paints  and  finishes  gets  thor- 
ough, expert  study. 

*    •    * 

MAROON   FOR   CONVALESCENTS 

Maroon  has  been  adopted  as  a  "cheer- 
ful" color  for  new  convalescent  suits  and 
robes  at  Army  hospitals,  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  announced. 
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Defense  contracts  awarded  and 
cleared  May  15  through  May  21 


Defense  contracts  totaling  $81,799,245 
were  awarded  by  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
cleared  by  the  Division  of  Purchases, 
OPM,  during  the  period  May  15  through 
May  21. 

This  compares  with  $85,826,021  for  the 
previous  week  and  $47,135,473  for  the 
week  ended  May  7. 

Cleared  contracts  awarded  by  the  War 
Department  during  the  latest  period 
totaled  $59,220,448,  and  by  the  Navy 
Department  $22,578,797. 

EQUIPMENT   &    SUPPLIES 
Navy 

American  Woolen  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
dark-blue  melton;  $1,710,000 

The  Kent  Mfg.  Co.,  Clifton  Heights.  Dela- 
ware County,  Pa,;  dark-blue  melton:  $672,000. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Cleveland 
Diesel  Engine  Division,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  five 
sets  of  propelling  machinery  complete  with 
spare  parts  for  auxiliary  vessels;   $631,500. 

The  R.  K.  LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  heavy  duty,  quick  change  en- 
gine lathes;  $£00,702. 

International  Silver  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.; 
Officers'  mess  gear,  silver-plated  ware; 
$546,000.15. 

War 

Watson-Stillman  Co.,  Roselle,  N.  J.;  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  for  production  of 
hydraulic  equipment;  $185,548.80.  (Defense 
Plant  Corporation  Agreement  of  Lease.) 

AIRCRAFT 

Wak 

Vultee  Aircraft,  Inc.,  Vultee  Field.  Downey, 
Calif.;  airplanes  and  spare  parts;  $32,912,990. 

Chrjsler  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich.;  air 
frames,  nose  and  center  fuselage  sections  for 
medium  bombers;  $5,336,835.  (Educational 
order.) 

Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.;  engines  and  spare  parts; 
$1,112,190.69. 

Continental  Motors  Corporation,  Muskegon, 
Mich.;  engines  and  spare  parts  for  airplanes; 
$5,241,746.25. 

ORDNANCE 
Navy 

Willys-Overland  Motors,  Inc..  Toledo,  Ohio; 
ordnance  equipment;   $5,651,605.08. 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.;  ord- 
nance equipment;  $9,185,990. 

War 

Metal  Products  Co.,  Miami,  Fla.;  fuze; 
$516,000. 

Stewart  Warner  Corporation,  Chicago,  III.; 
fuze;  $1,417,800. 

Standard  Tube  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  forglngs; 
$1,544,000. 

A.  O.  Smith  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
bombs;  $3,224,000. 

Harrlsburg  Steel  Corporation,  Harrlsburg, 
Pa.:  bombs:   $1,471,180. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Pompton 
Lakes  Works,  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J.;  deto- 
nator  assemblies;    $525,000. 

CONSTRUCTION 

War 

J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C;  construction  of  335  recreation  build- 
ings at  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.;  $552,278. 

Pearson  Construction  Co.,  Benton  Harbor, 


Mich.;  construction  of  two  warehouses  at 
Jeffersonville  QM  Depot,  Ind.;  $708,400. 

Joseph  A.  Bass  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
construction  of  6,000-man  cantonments,  Jef- 
ferson Barracks,  Mo.:  $1,112,600. 

Evans  Construction  Co.,  Springfield,  111.; 
construction  of  4,000-man  cantonments,  Jef- 
ferson Barracks.  Mo.;  $677,243. 

O'DriscoU  &  Grove  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
construction  of  hospital  group,  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks, Mo.;  $690,254. 

Four  contractors:  Smith  Engineering  & 
Construction  Co.,  Noonan  Construction  Co., 
Dyson  &  Co.,  all  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and 
Wilson  Construction  &  Supply  Co.  of  Talla- 
hassee. Fla.;  construction  of  cantonment,  In- 
cluding utilities  and  appurtenances,  and 
paving  at  three  auxiliary  fields  at  Elgin  Field, 
Fla.;  $1,982,382. 

Navy 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.; 
acquisition,  construction,  and  installation  o£ 
additional  facilities;    $2,237,000. 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
additional  plant  facilities;  $130,000. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park.  Boston, 
Mass.;   additional  plant  facilities;  $36,000. 

A.  W.  Quist  &  Sound  Construction  Co , 
Seattle,  Wash.;  fitting  out  pier  at  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash.; 
$1,278,000. 

Letter  of  intent 

In  addition  to  contract  awards,  the 
following  letter  of  intent  was  issued  and 
announced  by  the  War  Department  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  May  21: 

Nash-Kelvinator  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.:  manu- 
facture of  three-blade  Hamilton  standard 
propeller  assemblies  and  spare  parts:  $8,500,- 
000.  (These  assemblies,  to  be  manufactured 
under  license  of  the  United  Aircraft  Corpo- 
ration, Hamilton  Standard  Propeller  Division, 
will  be  produced  in  a  plant  at  Lansing,  Mich., 
through  an  agreement  of  lease  with  the  De- 
fense  Plant  Corporation.) 

•     *     * 

"HOUSE  OF  MAGIC"  TESTS 
CLOTHING  FOR  ARMY 

An  Army  "house  of  magic,"  where  uni- 
form materials  for  America's  new  citizen 
army  are  tested  for  strength,  wear, 
warmth,  and  water  repellency  by  mechan- 
ical devices  before  being  accepted  from 
manufacturers,  is  working  overtime  at 
the  Quartermaster  Depot  in  Philadelphia, 
these  days,  inspecting  as  much  as 
2,000,000  yards  of  cloth  and  4,000  cases 
of  clothing  in  a  single  day. 

There  is  a  machine  that  detects  even 
the  tiniest  hole  in  a  raincoat,  another 
that  crushes  buttons  just  to  see  how 
much  stress  they  can  stand,  and  a  robot 
detective  that  records  thread  shortages 
by  counting  every  yard  in  a  cone  of 
thread.  There  is  even  a  machine  that 
creates  artificial  rainstorms  and  one 
that  gives  the  effect  of  a  windstorm. 


Scrap  suppliers  and  consumers 
to  see  Government  ofScials 

A  committee  representing  suppliers 
and  consumers  of  iron  and  steel  scrap 
will  confer  with  representatives  of  the 
OfBce  of  Production  Management  and 
other  Government  agencies  on  Tuesday, 
May  27,  it  was  announced  May  24  by  the 
Materials  Branch  of  OPM. 

General  problems  of  the  industry,  in- 
cluding those  of  supply  and  transporta- 
tion, will  be  discussed. 

A  vital  defense  element 

Iron  and  steel  scrap  are  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  the  defense  program,  virtually 
half  of  the  country's  steel  ingot  output 
being  derived  from  them.  In  addition 
large  tonnages  of  scrap  are  used  by 
foundries  which  produce  castings  and 
other  iron  and  steel  products. 

The  industry  committee  has  only  au- 
thority to  consult  with  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  Government  agencies. 
R.  C.  Allen,  chief  of  the  scrap  section  of 
the  Materials  Branch,  Production  Divi- 
sion, OPM,  will  pass  upon  any  recom- 
mendations. 

Various  branches  of 
Government  represented 

The  formation  of  the  committee  pro- 
vides a  means  by  which  representatives 
of  the  industry  may  consult  simultane- 
ously with  representatives  of  various 
branches  of  the  Government.  Those 
scheduled  to  represent  the  Government 
at  Tuesday's  meeting  include  Mr.  Allen, 
C.  A.  Bishop,  of  OP  ACS;  Lt.  Col,  H.  C. 
Minton,  of  the  U.  S.  Army;  Commander 
N.  W.  Gokey,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy;  A.  D, 
Whiteside,  of  the  Priorities  Division, 
OPM;  A.  F.  Cleveland,  Adviser  to  the 
Transportation  Division  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense;  and  a  governmental  represent- 
ative of  Labor,  who  has  not  yet  been 
designated. 

*    *    * 

Civil  Service  Placements 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission stated  May  23  that  it  had  re- 
ported to  the  Advisory  Commission  to 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  a 
total  of  more  than  400,000  Ovll  Service 
placements  had  been  made  in  the  field 
and  departmental  establishments  of  the 
War  Department  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment since  June  1,  1940. 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 


Record  1940  loadings  per  car  save 
equivalent  of  26,000  carrying  units 


Heavier  loading  of  freight  cars  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  all  concerned  in 
the  use  of  railroad  transportation — rail- 
roads, shippers,  and  receivers — to  add 
substantially  to  the  volume  of  transporta- 
tion which  can  be  performed  by  available 
railroad  equipment,  according  to  Ralph 
Budd,  Transportation  Commissioner. 

The  average  tonnage  per  car  of  all  car- 
load trafiBc  handled  by  the  railroads  in 
1940  was  37.7  tons,  an  Increase  of  0.9  of  a 
ton  over  the  1939  record  and  the  highest 
of  all  time.  This  increase  of  0.9  of  1  ton 
as  applied  to  the  total  railroad  traffic  had 
the  effect  of  adding  26,000  freight  cars  to 
the  available  supply. 

Average  capacity  per  car  is  50  tons 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  loading  per 
car  of  many  commodities  is  restricted  by 
their  bulklness,  it  is,  nevertheless,  known 
that  literally  thousands  of  opportunities 
exist  for  increasing  the  tonnage  per  car. 
The  average  capacity  per  car  is  50  tons, 
which  will  give  a  rough  approximation  of 
the  extent  to  which  even  the  1940  record 
fails  to  reach  the  carrying  capacity  of 
equipment. 

Under  present  conditions,  with  a  rising 
tide  of  traffic  which  undoubtedly  will, 
during  peak  periods,  result  in  some  tight- 
ness of  car  supply,  the  benefits  of  heavier 
loading  to  all  concerned  are  more  im- 
portant than  they  have  been  since  the 
heavy  traffic  years,  1926  and  1929.  The 
Transportation  Division  urges  upon  ship- 
pers and  receivers  the  desirability,  in 
their  own  interest,  of  full  cooperation  in 
promoting  capacity  utilization  of  railroad 
equipment. 


As  one  means  of  furthering  this 
activity,  W.  C.  Kendall,  chairman,  Car 
Service  Division  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  recently  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  chief  operating  officers  of  the 
railroads,  reading  as  follows: 

"The  equivalent  of  26,000  freight  cars 
was  added  to  the  available  car  supply  in 
1940  thi-ougli  the  simple  expedient  of  in- 
creasing the  average  tonnage  loaded  in 
each  car.  The  average  of  37.7  tons  per 
car  for  all  commodities  is  an  all-time 
high.  New  tons-per-car  records  were 
made  for  the  General  Commodity 
Groups,  except  Products  of  Agriculture 
which  was  exceeded  by  two-tenths  of  a 
ton  in  1938. 

"Many  opportunities  exist  for  increas- 
ing average  car  supply,  but  few  are  more 
promising  than  gains  which  are  possible 
through  loading  more  tonnage  in  each 
car.  The  economy  which. will  result  to 
carriers,  shippers,  and  receivers  will  be 
found  very  much  worth  while  and  easy  of 
accomplishment.  It  is  recognized  that  all 
cars  cannot  be  loaded  to  the  maximum 
carrying  capacity.  Trade  practices,  in- 
ventory requirements,  and  other  factors 
must  be  considered,  but  there  are  many 
commodities  moving  in  substantial  vol- 
ume where  heavier  loading  would  be 
mutually  beneficial  and  where  continued 
efforts  will  result  in  increased  utilization 
of  equipment." 

Submits  table 

Mr.  Kendall  also  submitted  the  at- 
tached table,  which  covers  the  major 
commodity  classifications  as  included  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Freight  Commodity  Statistics: 


LOADINGS  IN  TONS  PER  CAR 


1940 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1936 

1934 

1932 

1931 

1929 

Total  cars  loaded  (000  omit- 
l«d) 

26,411 

24,119 

21, 167 

27,176 

26,961 

21,  780 

21,  225 

18,  068 

24,632 

36,  822 

Tons  per  car.  all  commodities. 
Products,  apriculture. 

37.7 
27.6 
12.9 
53.8 
31.6 

27.4 

30.8 
27.6 
12.7 
63.4 
30.7 

26.9 

36.8 
27.8 
12.6 
62.9 
30.6 

26.3 

36.7 
26.1 
12.6 
53.1 
30.7 

26.8 

36.3 
26.7 
12.6 
62.4 
30,6 

26.6 

35.6 
25.2 
12.6 
62.1 
30.0 

26.9 

36.4 
26.1 
12.4 
52.0 
29.8 

26.2 

34.9 
25.3 
12.3 
61.6 
28.1 

26.4 

-    35.4 
25.2 
12.2 
61.9 
28.3 

26.6 

36.4 
24.6 
12.1 
61.7 

Animals  and  products 

Products,  mines.. 

Manufactures  and  miscella- 
neous... . 

26.6 

WEEKLY  CARLOADINGS  HIGHEST 
SINCE  1930 

Freight  carloadings  during  the  week 
ended  May  17  totaled  861,277,  an  increase 
of  26.8  percent  over  the  679,065  cars 
loaded  during  the  corresponding  week  in 
1940.  This  loading  represents  an  increase 
over  the  peak  experienced  during  October 
of  1940  and  1939.  In  fact,  loadings  have 
not  been  at  such  a  high  level  since 
November  of  1930. 

Coal  loadings  continued  to  gain  follow- 
ing the  interruption  of  mining  operations 
in  April,  and  at  present  are  at  a  level  30 
percent  better  than  the  corresponding 
period  of  1940.  Increases  compared  to 
that  year  were  registered  in  all  major 
commodities.    The  details  follow: 

CARLOADINGS    WEEK  ENDED  MAY  17,  1941 


1941 

1940 

Percent 
increase 

Grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts 

38,  906 

12,  936 
147,  454 

13,  111 
41,342 
76,609 

162,  519 
368,401 

30,764 
11,861 
113, 183 
8,457 
34,  777 
48,  935 
148,  918 
282,  180 

26  5 

Livestock 

9  1 

Coal 

30.3 

Coke                    .  . 

65.0 

Forest  products 

Ore 

18.9 
66.6 

Merchandise  1.  c.  1.... 
Miscellaneous 

9.1 
30.6 

Total 

861,  277 
14,668,491 

679,065 
12,690,5^2 

•   26.8 

Cumulative  to  date— 

16.6 

•  •  • 

Refrigerated  warehouse 
occupancy  reported 

Harry  D.  Crooks,  Consultant  on  Ware- 
housing, reports  that  refrigerated  ware- 
house space  occupancy  is  reported  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  as  of 
April  30,  1941,  as  follows:  Cooler  space,  48 
percent;  freezer  space,  61  percent;  com- 
binsd  space,  53  percent. 

This  is  a  preliminary  figure  represent- 
ing about  80  percent  of  the  space  normally 
reporting  each  month,  only  212  concerns 
having  reported  to  date  against  about  270 
normally  reporting. 

On  March  31,  1941,  the  combined  re- 
frigerated space  was  reported  as  47  per- 
cent occupied. 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  COOPERATION  . . . 


28  State  Guards  organized;  55,000  men 
training  to  replace  national  units 


Reports  to  the  Division  of  State  and 
Local  Cooperation  indicate  that  28  States 
have  organized  State  Guard  units  during 
the  7  months  since  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation enabling  the  States  to  organize 
and  maintain  additional  military  forces 
while  the  National  Guard  is  in  Federal 
service. 

According  to  the  War  Department,  ap- 
proximately 55,000  men  in  these  States 
are  undergoing  weekly  instruction.  A 
number  of  other  States  are  in  the  process 
of  organizing  Guard  units.  This  situa- 
tion contrasts  with  that  in  the  World 
War,  when  only  27  States  established 
Home  Guards. 

Functions  outlined 

The  primary  function  of  the  State 
Guards  is  to  furnish  protection  for  power 
plants,  water  supplies,  docks,  airfields, 
and  other  strategic  and  vital  centers,  the 
destruction  of  which  by  saboteurs  would 
constitute  a  menace  to  public  safety.  In 
addition,  the  Guard  will  stand  ready  to 
supplement  the  police  in  the  event  of 
catastrophe  or  in  case  disorderly  crowds 
threaten  or  actually  do  get  beyond  con- 
trol. Finally,  the  Guard  must  stand  pre- 
pared to  capture  or  destroy  any  force 
attempting  invasion  from  the  air. 

Part  of  the  equipment  for  the  State 
Guards  is  being  provided  by  the  War 
Department.  Enfield  rifles,  gun  slings, 
bayonets,  and  insignia  for  uniforms  are 
available  to  the  States  without  charge. 
The' National  Government,  hov/ever,  does 
not  assume  the  costs  of  handling  and 
transportation.  Other  equipment  such 
as  cartridges,  gas  masks,  and  first  aid 
supplies  Is  available  for  sale  to  the 
States. 

Membership  in  the  State  Guards  is  de- 
fined by  State  legislation.  The  Congres- 
sional enabling  act  specified,  however, 
that  "no  person  shall,  by  reason  of  his 
membership  in  any  such  unit  be  ex- 
empted from  military  service  under  any 
Federal  law."  The  State  Guard  unit,  as 
such,  cannot  be  drafted  into  Federal  mil. 
itary  service. 

Uniform  law  proposed 

To  introduce  uniformity  into  the  State 
militia  laws,  no  two  of  which  were  alike, 
the   Federal-State  Conference   on   Law 


Enforcement  Problems  of  National  De- 
fense, through  its  drafting  committee, 
proposed  a  Model  State  Guard  Act. 
Since  January,  this  act,  or  one  similar, 
has  been  enacted  in  24  States. 

To  overcome  the  limitations  imposed 
by  boundary  lines,  19  States  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1941,  have  incorporated  into  their 
militia  laws  a  provision  authorizing 
"fresh  pursuit."  This  means  that  one 
State  gives  permission  to  the  military 
forces  of  other  States  to  cross  its  borders 
when  the  outside  State  forces  are  in 
actual  pursuit  of  insurrectionists,  sabo- 
teurs, or  enemies. 

State  Guard  units  have  been  organized, 

have   received   Federal   equipment,  and 

are  now  undergoing  weekly  instruction, 

in  the  States  listed  below.    This  list  also 

shows   the   authorized   strength   of   the 

Guard  units: 

Alabama,  3,010;  California,  10,000;  Colo- 
rado. 250;  Connecticut.  3,500;  Florida,  2,000; 
Georgia.  5,500;  Illinois,  5,960;  Indiana,  2,509; 
Kansas,  1,500;  Kentucky  2,500;  Maine,  500; 
Massachusetts,  6,552;  Michigan,  2,460;  Minne- 
sota, 5,800;  Mississippi,  765;  Missouri,  2,860; 
New  Hampshire,  500;  New  Jersey,  2,467;  New 
Mexico.  610;  New  York,  13,916;  North  Caro- 
lina. 2.000:  Rhode  Island,  1.071;  South  Caro- 
lina, 6,000:  Tennessee,  4,000;  Texas.  14,588; 
Vermont,  700;  Virginia,  3,113;  Wisconsin, 
2,500. 

•     •     • 

Wyoming  council  acts  on 
State  Guard,  county  groups 

Initial  steps  toward  organization  of  a 
State  guard  and  formation  of  county  de- 
fense councils  were  taken  by  the  Wyom- 
ing State  Council  of  Defense  at  its  first 
meeting  in  Cheyenne  recently. 

Organization  of  a  State  guard  with  a 
maximum  present  membership  of  500 
men  was  recommended  by  the  council  to 
Governor  Nels  H.  Smith.  At  the  same 
time,  responsibility  for  formation  of 
county  defense  councils  was  placed  upon 
each  member  of  the  State  council 
through  assignment  on  a  geographical 
basis. 

Newly  elected  ofScers  of  the  State 
council  are:  Col.  Goelet  Gallatin,  of  Big 
Horn,  chairman:  MaJ.  J.  T.  Lucey,  of  the 
State  military  department,  temporary 
secretary. 


Long  Beach,  Calif.,  defense 
council  has  disaster  plan 

A  comprehensive  plan  for  coordination 
of  community  effort,  in  case  of  major 
disaster,  was  already  available  to  the 
local  defense  council  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  when  it  was  set  up  recently.  The 
Long  Beach  Defense  Council  supersedes 
the  Disaster  Emergency  Council,  which 
was  set  up  over  6  years' ago,  following 
the  1933  earthquake,  to  coordinate  res- 
cue, relief  and  rehabilitation  in  case  of 
another  disaster. 

Activities  have  been  expanded  to  cover 
agricultural  resources;  civil  protection; 
health,  welfare  and  consumer  interests; 
housing;  transportation;  human  re- 
sources and  skills;  industrial  resources 
and  production.  Increased  personnel 
includes  representatives  from  the  Police 
Department,  the  Fire  Department,  the 
Harbor  Board,  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Service. 

To  operate  with  or  without  help 

The  Long  Beach  emergency  disaster 
plan  defines  the  functions  of  govern- 
mental units  and  relief  units  and  the 
use  of  privately  owned  resources,  in  the 
event  of  disaster.  The  plan  is  designed 
to  operate  either  with  or  without  the 
help  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Specific  duties  are  outlined  for  the  fol- 
lowing committees  which,  in  most  cases, 
function  through  governmental  depart- 
ments or  already  organized  groups:  Pub- 
lic Safety,  Transportation,  Communica- 
tions, Purchase  and  Salvage,  Publicity, 
Finance  and  Auditing,  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation (American  Red  Cross). 

The  plan  was  worked  out  by  the  Dis- 
aster Em.ergency  Council  in  collaboration 
with  civil  governmental  agencies,  the 
armed  forces,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
veterans'  organizations,  public  utility 
companies,  and  other  groups. 

*    •    * 

ORE  LOADINGS  HEAVY 

Reports  from  the  four  principal  Iron 
ore  originating  railroads  show  that  for 
the  1941  season  of  navigation  through 
May  17  a  total  of  12,735,844  long  tons 
of  ore  had  been  loaded  into  boats  at  upper 
lake  ports,  as  compared  to  4.062,615  tons 
during  the  corresponding  period  in  1940. 
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44th  State  defense  council  set  up; 
five  are  reorganized  or  expanded 


state  organization  for  civilian  defense 
moved  forward  last  week  as  one  new 
State,  Nevada,  established  a  State  defense 
council  and  five  others — Arkansas,  Missis- 
sippi, Delaware,  Illinois,  and  Virginia — 
announced  recent  reorganization  or  ex- 
pansion of  council  personnel. 

There  are  now  44  State  defense  coun- 
cils. These  councils  are  commonly  con- 
cerned with  the  following  functional 
fields:  Agricultural  resources  and  produc- 
tion; civil  protection;  health,  welfare  and 
consumer  interest;  housing,  works  and 
facilities;  human  resources  and  skills;  in- 
dustrial resources  and  production. 

Nevada 

The  Nevada  State  Council  of  Defense  of 
26  members  was  organized  on  May  15, 
according  to  Governor  E.  P.  Carville,  ex 
ofBcio  chairman  of  the  council.  Hugh 
Shamberger  and  H.  E.  Hazard  of  Carson 
City  have  been  appointed  State  Director 
and  Secretary,  respectively. 

A  new  Arkansas  State  Defense  Council, 
to  supersede  the  one  established  last 
August,  has  been  announced  by  Governor 
Horace  M.  Adkins.  Executive  personnel 
Includes:  Ben  H.  Wooten,  of  Little  Rock, 
chairman;  J.  J.  Harrison,  vice-chairman; 
L.  A.  Henry,  secretary. 

The  new  council  is  composed  of  80 
members  representing  professional,  in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  and  civic  fields.  In 
addition,  there  are  16  professionally 
trained  directors  who  are  executives  in 
State  governmental  oflBces.  Advisory 
committees  will  be  named  from  members 
of  the  defense  council  to  work  with  the 
directors  for  each  phase  of  the  work. 

Detailed  plans  for  organization  of  the 
Mississippi  State  Defense  Council  and  a 


statement  of  committee  personnel  were 
reported  to  the  Division  of  State  and 
Local  Cooperation  last  week. 

The  council,  under  the  direction  of  Col. 
Lea  B.  Robinson,  chairman,  is  responsible 
to  Governor  Paul  B.  Johnson. 

Delaware 

Newly  appointed  officers  of  the  Dela- 
ware State  Council  of  Defense  are:  Col. 
Charles  H.  Gant,  assistant  to  the  general 
chairman,  Wilmington ;  Lt.  Gov.  I.  J.  Mac- 
CoUum,  vice-chairman,  Wyoming;  Adj. 
Gen.  Paul  Rinard,  vice-chairman,  Wil- 
mington. The  council  is  responsible  to 
Governor  Walter  W.  Bacon,  general 
chairman.  Gerrish  Gassaway,  Wilming- 
ton, continues  as  executive  vice-chair- 
man. 

Three  new  functional  committees  have 
been  added  to  the  Delaware  organiza- 
tion— Emergency,  disaster  and  evacua- 
tion; aircraft  spotting  service;  and  Navy 
cooperation. 

Fifteen  members  of  the  Illinois  State 
Council  of  Defense,  and  15  functional 
committees  were  recently  named  by  Gov- 
ernor Dwight  H.  Green.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  committees,  the  following  have 
been  added:  Coordination  of  Independent 
Groups;  National  Defense  Bonds;  and 
Women's  Organization. 

Thirty  additional  counties  have  been 
brought  under  Regional  Defense  Coun- 
cils of  Virginia,  according  to  a  recent  re- 
port by  J.  H.  Wyse,  assistant  coordi- 
nator of  the  State  Defense  Council.  The 
report  indicates  that  a  total  of  81  new 
members  has  been  added  to  the  personnel 
of  seven  of  the  eight  regional  councils 
within  the  State. 


Nutrition  delegates  asked 
seven  broad  questions 

Federal  Security  Administrator  Paul  V. 
McNutt  said  May  25  that  the  400  dele- 
gates expected  at  the  3-day  National  Nu- 
trition Conference  for  Defense,  which 
opened  in  Washington  on  May  26,  would 
be  asked  to  answer  seven  broad  ques- 
tions in  planning  national  food  needs: 

1.  How  much  responsibility  shall  Gov- 
ernment assume  and  what  shall  our  na- 
tional economic  policy  be  with  respect 
to  nutrition? 

2.  What  Is  the  most  effective  way  to 
solve  the  twin  problems  of  undernutri- 
tion and  of  farm  surpluses? 

3.  How  can  we  send  to  Britain  the 
food  she  needs  and  at  the  same  time  give 
all  American  families  a  fairly  good  diet? 

4.  Can  nutritionally  adequate  diets  for 
all  be  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  em- 
ployment and  wage  increases  to  be  ex- 
pected this  year  and  next? 

5.  Shall  we  attempt  to  promote  inex- 
pensive methods  of  distribution  of  all 
basic  foods  if  it  means  displacing  un- 
needed  workers  in  the  marketing  sys- 
tem? 

6.  What  remedies  can  be  proposed  for 
preventing  widespread  nutritional  dis- 
abilities in  view  of  the  fact  that  nutri- 
tional diseases  probably  constitute  our 
greatest  medical  problem,  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  deaths,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  disability  and  economic 
loss? 

7.  What  expansion  will  be  necessary 
throughout  our  educational  system — in 
public  schools,  colleges,  and  medical 
schools — to  facilitate  wider  dissemina- 
tion of  nutrition  information  and  the  ex- 
tension of  opportunities  for  adult  educa- 
tion in  this  field? 
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Review  of  the  Week  in  Defense 


National  defense  last  week  moved  into 
Its  second  year  under  stimulus  of  the 
President's  unlimited  national  emergency 
proclamation,  with  forecasts  of  greater 
spending,  greater  production,  and  greater 
civilian  effort  and  sacrifice  than  in  the 
first  year. 

Control  of  steel,  copper,  cork,  and 
zinc — all  vital  in  armament  production — 
was  tightened  by  the  OPM  Priorities  Di- 
vision as  it  became  more  apparent  that 
both  defense  requirements  and  normal 
civilian  needs  cannot  be  met. 

Preference  order  on  steel 

A  general  preference  delivery  order  was 
placed  on  steel  after  Gano  Dunn,  OPM 
consultant,  advised  the  President  that 
the  industry's  capacity  falls  short  of  de- 
mands. Copper  was  brought  under 
mandatory  industrywide  priority  control, 
and  OPACS  announced  a  cooperative 
plan  for  civilian  allocations.  Manufac- 
turers of  civilian  cork  products  were  di- 
rected to  cut  processing  operations  in 
half.  The  zinc  pool,  from  which  monthly 
allocations  are  made  for  emergency 
needs,  was  raised  from  12,000  tons  In 
May  to  15,000  tons  in  June. 

Statutory  authority  for  priority  orders 
meanwhile  was  provided  in  a  congres- 
sional act  signed  Monday  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  OPM  Production  Division  dis- 
cussed with  oil  producers  the  possibility 
of  conserving  approximately  20  p>ercent— • 
or  250,000  tons  a  year — of  steel  used  in 
their  industry. 

Aluminum  needs 

Further  curtailment  in  civilian  use  of 
aluminum,  already  under  strict  priority 
control,  was  forecast  by  Priorities  Direc- 
tor E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  as  he  explained 
that  defense  requirements  in  June  wilj 
absorb  from  95  to  100  percent  of  all 
available  aluminum.  Development  of 
new  substitutes  in  civilian  products  was 
advised.  At  the  same  time  manufac- 
turers of  light  planes  were  allocated 
58,000  pounds  of  aluminum  for  June  and 
an  equal  amount  for  JUly  to  assure  ade- 
quate aircraft  for  the  civilian  pilot  train- 
ing program. 


Too  slow,  says  May 

Following  a  report  of  a  year's  produc- 
tion of  planes,  tanks,  ships,  and  ord- 
nance— which  OPM  Production  Director 
John  D.  Biggers  reviewed  "with  mixed 
feelings"— Stacy  May,  chief  of  the  OPM 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  in  a 
radio  address  stated  that  defense  prog- 
ress has  not  been  rapid  enough.  Ex- 
penditures for  the  second  4  months  of 
1941  must  average  1  billion  500  million 
dollars  a  month  "if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  17  billion  dollar  program  set  for  this 
year,"  he  said.  April  expenditures  were 
1  billion  100  million  dollars. 

New  tabulations  by  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics  meanwhile  showed 
that  more  tjian  1,700  industrial  con- 
struction and  expansion  projects  were 
undertaken  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  3  bOlions.  The  Goverrmient  was 
committed  to  more  than  2  billion  dol- 
lars; private  industry,  as  represented  by 
1,338  approved  certificates  of  necessity, 
to  744  million,  and  the  British  to  146 
million. 

The  price  of  shoes 

Copperative  action  was  taken  by  the 
OPM  Purchases  Division  and  OPACS  to 
lower  the  prices  of  shoes  and  coffee. 

The  Army  rejected  bids  on  a  million 
and  a  quarter  pairs  of  shoes  when  OPACS 
announced  it  would  place  a  celling  on 
hides — the  chief  raw  material  of  shoes. 

a  .a 

Bids  on  11  million  pounds  of  coffee  also 
were  rejected  by  the  Army  after  confer- 
ences between  the  Purchases  Division  and 
OPACS. 

Producers  and  distributors  of  am- 
monium sulfate  for  fertilizer  purposes 
were  requested  not  to  raise  prices. 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director  of  Pur- 
chases, in  a  year-end  statement  cited  im- 
proved procurement  practices  which  have 
greatly  expedited  the  equipping  of  the 
growing  Army. 

Cost  of  living  up  3  percent 

Administrator  Leon  Henderson, 
OPACS,  jMinted  out,  in  a  price  review, 
that  though  industrial  production  has 
risen  25  i)ercent  during  the  past  year,  the 


cost  of  living  has  increased  but  3  percent. 
The  record,  he  said,  indicates  that  the 
Government  can  do  much  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  World  War  inflation. 
A  Transportation  Unit,  designed  to 
avert  unjustified  boosting  of  transporta- 
tion costs,  was  created  as  OPACS  broad- 
ened its  field. 

Strikers'  officials  summoned 

The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board, 
assuming  a  more  powerful  role  under  the 
President's  unlimited  emergency  procla- 
mation, summoned  officers  of  the  Inter- 
national Woodworkers  of  America  to  a 
conference  in  Washington  following  an 
exchange  of  telegrams  relating  to  a  strike 
in  the  Puget  Sound  area. 

The  OPM  Labor  Division  disclosed  that 
employment  in  15  key  defense  industries 
selected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
numbered  2,179,900  as  against  1,530,500 
In  May  1940.  Nonagricultuial  employ- 
ment of  37,617,000  reached  the  highest 
level  on  record. 

As  civilians  awaited  assignment  of  de- 
fense duties.  Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuardia,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
prepared  to  make  a  tour  this  week  of 
Army  Corps  areas  to  ascertain  what  prep- 
arations are  being  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  civilians  and  property. 

•    •    • 

Conference  called  on 
oil  prices  in  California 

A  conference  with  representatives  of 
leading  California  oil  producers  and  pur- 
chasers has  been  called  by  OPACS  to  dis- 
cuss the  recent  advances  in  crude  oil 
prices  in  that  State. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  10  a.  m.,  In 
Room  540,  State  Building,  Civic  Center, 
San  Francisco,  on  June  7.  It  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  J.  K.  Galbraith,  director  of 
the  Price  Division  of  OPACS,  and  Quinn 
Shaughnessy,  price  executive  in  charge 
of  the  fuel  section. 

The  price  of  California  crude  oils  was 
Increased  5  to  10  cents  a  barrel  on  April 
24,  and  a  further  increase  of  12  cents  was 
announced  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California  on  May  23.  Corresponding 
increases  in  the  price  of  gasoline, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  about  1  cent  per 
gallon,  followed. 
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Ickes  designated  Coordinator  to  insure 
petroleum  for  defense,  civilian  needs 


President  Roosevelt  on  May  28  desig- 
nated Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold 
L.  Ickes  as  Petroleum  Coordinator  for 
National  Defense.  In  his  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Ickes  making  the  appointment, 
the  President  wrote: 

"Recent  significant  developments  in- 
dicate the  need  of  coordinating  existing 
Federal  authority  over  oil  and  gas  and 
insuring  that  the  supply  of  petroleum  and 
its  products  will  be  accommodated  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  the  national  de- 
fense program.  Government  functions 
relating  to  petroleum  problems  are  now 
divided  among  numerous  officers  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  principal  oil-producing  States.  The 
various  phases  of  operation  in  the  petro- 
leum industry  itself  are  numerous  and 
complex.  One  of  the  essential  require- 
ments of  the  national  defense  program, 
which  must  be  made  the  basis  of  our 
petroleum  defense  policy  in  the  unlim- 
ited national  emergency  declared  on  May 
27,  1941,  is  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion with  maximum  efficiency  of  our  pe- 
troleum resources  and  our  facilities,  pres- 
ent and  future,  for  making  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  available,  ade- 
quately and  continuously,  in  the  proper 
forms,  at  the  proper  places,  and  at  rea- 
sonable prices  to  meet  military  and 
civilian  needs. 

Problems  requiring  immediate  action 

"Some  of  the  problems  with  which  we 
are  now  confronted,  and  which  require 
immediate  action  are:  The  proper  de- 
velopment, production,  and  utilization  of 
those  reserves  of  crude  oils  and  natural 
gas  that  are  of  strategic  importance  both 
in  quality  and  location;  elimination  or 
reduction  of  cross  hauling  of  petroleum 
and  its  products  and  the  development  of 
transportation  facilities  and  of  methods 
by  which  more  efficient  use  can  be  made 
of  existing  transportation  and  storage 
facilities;  balancing  refining  operations 
to  secure  the  maximum  yields  of  specific 
products  with  full  consideration  for  re- 
quirements, the  most  economical  use  of 
the  raw  materials,  and  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution;  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  drilling  of  unnecessary 
wells  in  proven  fields  and  of  other  un- 
necessary activities  and  equipment. 

Coordinator's  functions 

"In  order  to  provide  the  desired  coor- 
dination, I  am  hereby  designating  you  as 
Petroleum  Coordinator  for  National  De- 
fense.   In  that  capacity  it  will  be  your 


function  and  responsibility  as  my  repre- 
sentative: 

"1.  To  obtain  currently  from  the  States 
and  their  agencies,  from  the  petroleum 
and  allied  industries,  from  the  officers 
and  agencies  of  your  Department,  and 
from  other  appropriate  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  information  as  to  (a) 
the  military  and  civilian  needs  for  pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products,  (b)  the 
factors  affecting  the  continuous,  ready 
availability  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  for  those  needs,  and  (c)  any 
action  proposed  which  will  affect  such 
availability  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products. 

"2.  To  make  specific  recommendations 
to  any  appropriate  department,  officer, 
corporation,  or  other  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  particularly  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  and  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civil- 
ian Supply,  to  the  appropriate  agency 


representing  any  State  or  any  combina- 
tion of  States,  and  to  any  appropriate 
industry  or  part  thereof,  as  to  action 
which  is  necessary  or  desirable,  on  the 
basis  of  your  determinations,  to  insure 
the  maintenance  of  a  ready  and  ade- 
quate supply  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products. 

Consult  with  Government  and  industry 

"In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities," 
the  letter  added,  in  part,  "it  is  expected 
that  you  will  consult  with  the  several 
officers  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  States  acting 
severally  or  in  any  joint  capacity,  to  the 
end  that  all  governmental  participation 
shall  consistently  further  the  purposes 
above  outlined.  It  is  also  expected  that 
you  will  consult  with  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry and  those  industries  which  affect 
its  functioning,  to  aid  them  in  shaping 
their  policies  and  operations  in  the  dis- 
covery, development,  production,  proces- 
sing, transportation,  storage,  distribution, 
marketing  consumption,  and  import  and 
export  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products." 


Transportation  Unit 
created  in  OPACS 

Creation  of  a  Transportation  Unit  in 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  was  announced  May  31 
by  Administrator  Henderson.  Heading 
the  unit  will  be  Dr.  Lloyd  Wilson,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  economist,  as- 
sisted by  John  H.  Eisenhart,  attorney, 
and  John  Simpson,  rate  expert.  Both 
Mr.  Eisenhart  and  Mr.  Simpson  were  for- 
merly with  the  Maz-itime  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissions. 

The  unit  will  continue  the  work  under- 
taken by  OPACS  to  avert  unjustified  in- 
creases in  transportation  costs  as  typified 
by  its  participation  in  the  Intercoastal 
Lumber  case  decided  recently  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

In  the  Intercoastal  case  OPACS  suc- 
cessfully opposed  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
steamship  companies  transporting  lum- 
ber from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports  to  increase  freight  rates  from 
$16  to  $17  per  thousand  board  feet  of 
lumber. 

OPACS  action  was  based  on  the  con- 
tention that  such  a  rate  increase  would 
substantially  increase  the  cost  of  the  de- 
fense building  program  and  would  con- 
tribute to  a  threatened  price  spiral.  The 
position  was  taken  that  transportation 
rate  increases  should  not  be  allowed  dur- 
ing the  national  emergency  unless  clearly 
warranted  by  operating  conditions. 


Export  control  official 
en  route  to  Phi 


ines 

Extension  to  the  Philippine  Islands  of 
United  States  control  of  exports  of  ar- 
ticles and  materials  needed  for  national 
defense  moved  another  step  forward 
June  1  when  Lt.  Col.  William  E.  Chick- 
ering,  United  States  Army,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  Export  Control,  departed 
by  air  for  Manila. 

Colonel  Chickering  will  represent  in 
the  Philippines,  Brig.  Gen.  Russell  L. 
Maxwell,  the  Administrator. 

At  Manila  he  will  join  Charles  W. 
Yost,  assistant  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Controls,  of  the  Department  of  State, 
who  left  also  by  air  last  Sunday.  Colonel 
Chickering  will  board  a  Philippine  Clip- 
per plane  at  San  Francisco,  June  3. 

Colonel  Chickering  will  work  with  Mr. 
Yost  in  advising  the  High  Commissioner 
to  the  Philippines  on  establishment  of  a 
system  for  the  handling  of  applications 
for  export  licenses.  Licenses  will  be  is- 
sued in  the  Philippines  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner acting  on  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  under  directions  issued 
by  the  Administrator. 

Authority  for  extension  of  the  export 
control  system  to  the  Philippines  was 
provided  under  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  signed  by  the  President  May  28 
and  the  proclamation  issued  by  the 
President  at  the  same  time. 
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Schedule  is  too  small  and  we  are  behind 
even  on  that,  statistical  chief  finds 


We  are  moving  too  slowly  in  completion 
of  a  defense  schedule  which  in  itself  is 
inadequate  to  match  the  Axis  effort, 
Stacy  May,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics,  OPM,  said  June  1. 
Excerpts  from  his  broadcast  speech 
follow: 

I  have  been  asked  to  report  to  you 
upon  the  topic,  "Are  we  progressing  fast 
enough?"      The  answer,  flatly,  is  "no." 

There  are,  as  I  see  it,  three  relevant 
measures  of  whether  or  not  our  progress 
to  date  is  adequate:  (1)  Are  we  making 
satisfactory  progress,  are  deliveries  com- 
ing through  promptly  upon  the  program 
that  has  been  adopted  to  date?  (2)  Does 
the  enacted  program  represent  the  mo- 
bilization of  a  fair  share  of  our  total  eco- 
nomic resources  when  measured  against 
the  efforts  being  put  forth  by  nations 
who  have  a  comparable  stake  in  the  out- 
come of  the  war?  (3)  Is  our  planned 
effort  great  enough  in  absolute  terms? 
Is  it  great  enough  to  make  certain  that 
the  Axis  powers  will  go  down  to  ultimate 
defeat? 

I  shall  try  to  present  to  you  the  evi- 
dence which  forces  the  answer  "no"  to 
each  of  these  three  questions. 

First,  what  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
program  we  have  undertaken?  Our  de- 
fense effort  in  1940,  in  terms  of  actual 
deliveries  of  defense  materiel,  was 
meager  by  any  objective  measurement 
that  can  be  applied.  We  did  not  get 
under  way  upon  a  serious  productive  ef- 
fort until  last  June,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  1940  we  succeeded  in 
spending  only  a  little  over  4  billion  dol- 
lars for  defense  items.  And  this  in- 
cludes expenditures  of  England  and 
Prance  in  this  country  as  well  as  our  own. 
We  did,  however,  develop  plans  for  a 
greatly  expanded  effort.  These  plans  at 
present  call  for  defense  expenditures  in 
this  country  of  over  40  billion  dollars 
during  the  calendar  years  1941  and  1942. 
To  live  up  to  this  program  we  must  spend 
for  defense  something  over  17  billion 
dollars  during  1941  and  well  over  23  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1942. 

Not  fast  enough  for  schedule 

Where  are  we  at  present  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  these  schedules?  The  record  of 
funds  actually  spent  does  not  show  satis- 
factory accomplishment.  In  some  cases 
we  make  prepayments  for  work  that  is 
not  completed,  while  in  others  payments 
are  delayed  upon  deliveries  actually  made 
or  on  plants  and  facilities  actually  in 


place.  But,  for  all  that,  expenditures  are 
the  best  over-all  single  index  of  progress 
that  we  have.  During  the  first  4  months 
of  1941,  through  April  30,  defense  ex- 
penditures in  the  United  States  totaled 
3,700  million  dollars.  The  monthly  rate 
of  expenditure,  however,  was  stepping  up 
sharply,  and  April  expenditures  were 
1,100  million  dollars  or  at  the  rate  of  13 
billion  dollars  a  year.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  program  we  have  set  expendi- 
tures must  continue  to  step  up  at  an 
accelerated  pace.  If  we  are  to  achieve 
the  17  billion  dollar  program  set  for  this 
year,  expenditures  for  the  second  4 
months  of  the  years  must  average  1,500 
million  dollars  a  month  and  for  the  last 
4  months  something  like  2  billion  dollars 
a  month.  The  latter  rate  must  be  main- 
tained through  1942  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
goal  that  we  have  set  for  ourselves  next 
year. 

The  task  of  meeting  this  year's  load  is 
a  formidable  one,  and  it  will  require 
greater  effort  and  greater  sacrifice  than 
has  been  put  forth  to  date.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  this  effort  be  made. 
Unless  we  meet  our  1941  schedules,  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  meet 
those  of  1942.  For  into  the  1941  sched- 
ules we  have  loaded  4  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  new  plants  and  facilities  for 
producing  armaments.  These  are  essen- 
tial for  our  production  of  armament  ma- 
terial. Yet  no  shooting  can  be  done  with 
an  industrial  facility.  The  1942  sched- 
ules of  actual  armament  items  represent 
a  doubling  of  those  that  we  can  expect 
to  produce  in  the  current  year. 

Defense  has  depended  on  surplus 

To  date,  then,  the  record  shows  that 
we  have  not  been  moving  fast  enough 
upon  our  established  schedules.  We  have 
put  an  impressive  amount  of  energy  Into 
the  effort,  but  we  have  tried  to  meet  our 
armament  loads  by  placing  them  on  top 
of  the  normal  ''business-as-usual"  pro- 
cedure. We  have  tried  to  obtain  our 
armament  production  to  a  considerable 
extent  through  plants  manned  with  com- 
pletely new  machines  fabricated  for  the 
purpose.  We  have  been  too  timid  in  di- 
verting machines  that  might  be  used  for 
armament  production  from  the  civilian 
work  upon  which  they  have  been  en- 
gaged. It  is  not  unfair  to  say,  I  think, 
that  to  a  great  extent  we  have  kept  our 
best  managerial  skill,  our  best  machinery, 
and  our  most  highly  skilled  labor  upon 
civilian  production.    Defense  has  had  to 


depend  upon  newly  improvised  factory 
units,  the  surplus  energy  and  imagina- 
tion of  our  finest  management  groups, 
who  still  were  occupied  with  their  regu- 
lar responsibilities,  and  upon  labor  forces 
recruited  largely  from  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed. 

How  does  our  effort  compare? 

The  second  basis  of  measurement  is 
the  question  whether  we  are  devoting  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  our  resources  to 
defense.  Are  we  doing  as  much  as  we 
can  do? 

Certainly  the  strong  may  be  expected 
to  do  more  than  the  weak,  the  rich  to 
give  more  than  the  poor.  Measured  In 
terms  of  the  proportion  of  total  produc- 
tive capacity  devoted  to  war  effort,  are 
we  doing  as  much  as  England  or  Canada, 
or  Germany,  or  Italy,  or  Japan?  Again, 
the  answer  is  "no."  The  4.2  billion  dol- 
lars we  spent  on  defense  in  1940  repre- 
sented less  than  6  percent  of  our  na- 
tional income.  That  is  the  dimension 
of  an  interest  payment — a  token  rather 
than  a  delivery  upon  our  debt  to  the 
world  issue.  The  17  billion  dollars  we 
are  scheduled  to  spend  in  1941  will  rep- 
resent only  20  percent  of  this  year's  na- 
tional income.  It  is  dangerous  to  make 
predictions  for  1942,  but  it  is  safe,  I 
think,  to  say  that  an  expenditure  of  23 
billions  next  year  will  represent  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  national  income. 

What  are  other  nations  doing?  Can- 
ada spent  on  war  effort  over  20  percent 
of  her  national  income  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  last  March  and  plans  to  double 
this  proportion  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Great  Britain  in  the  coming  year  will 
channel  over  40  percent  of  her  national 
income  into  war  effort;  Germany,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  reports  we  can  get, 
is  devoting  an  even  greater  percentage  of 
her  income  to  war  expenditures.  Italy 
seems  to  be  marshalling  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  her  resources  for  war  purposes, 
and  Japan  probably  has  earmarked  about 
30  percent  of  hers. 

That  brings  me  to  the  third  measure 
of  the  adequacy'  of  our  effort:  What  is 
the  job  that  needs  to  be  done?  How 
much  must  we  do  in  order  that  we  may 
be  assured  that  Germany's  attempt  at 
world  domination  will  meet  defeat.  If 
we  are  to  be  certain  of  reaching  our 
goal,  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  must  not  only  achieve  current  pro- 
duction larger  than  that  of  the  Axis  and 
their  tributary  powers,  but  they  must  do 
this  by  a  margin  sufBcient  to  eat  into 
and  overcome  the  head  start  that  Ger- 
many and  her  allies  have  achieved.  By 
the  most  conservative  of  estimates,  Ger- 
many, before  we  entered  seriously  into 
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war  preparation,  had  accumulated  mili- 
tary reserves  substantially  larger  than 
those  which  will  result  from  our  sched- 
uled production  plans  for  1941  and  1942 
combined.  Since  then  she  has  seized 
formidable  stores  of  military  equipment 
from  the  countries  which  she  has  con- 
quered. There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  she  will  produce  in  1941  and  1942 
substantially  more  military  equipment 
than  Is  called  for  in  our  present  plans  for 
the  United  States. 

During  1941  we  are  scheduled  to  spend 
17  billion  dollars,  Great  Britain  some- 
thing like  15  billions,  the  rest  "of  the 
British  Empire  perhaps  5  billions — total 
37  billion  dollars — for  defense  and  war. 
In  1941  Germany  will  spend  the  equiva- 
lent of  20  to  25  billion  dollars  upon  arms. 
We  do  not  know  how  much  she  is  able 
to  extract  by  forced  draft  from  occupied 
areas,  but  certainly  the  higher  figure  25 
billion  is  conservative  if  the  latter  be  in- 
cluded. Italy's  war  expenditures  may 
amount  to  2  billion  and  Japan's  to  3.5 
billion.  Thus  the  Axis  expenditures  will 
total  at  least  30  billion  dollars. 

Margin  too  slight  to  catch  up 

The  picture  is  not  wholly  gloomy. 
Unless  the  Axis  productions  are  greatly 
underestimated — and  they  may  well 
be — Britain  and  the  United  States  to- 
gether will  have  a  current  margin  of  pro- 
ductive superiority  providing  our  con- 
tribution will  be  delivered  safely  where  it 
can  be  put  to  effective  use.  Whatever 
margin  there  may  be,  it  is  too  slight  to 
overcome  within  any  reasonable  time  the 
Initial  advantage  of  armament  superi- 
ority Germany  had  built  up  before  we 
started. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  move  faster. 
This,  so  far  as  we  may  learn  from  the 
experience  to  date,  is  a  war  of  equipment 
and  materiel  rather  than  of  brute  man- 
power. If  we  were  to  double  our  load  for 
defense,  if  we  were  to  develop  an  intelli- 
gent armament  program  calling  for  40 
billion  dollars  worth  of  production  a  year, 
the  balance  of  superiority  would  be  clear 
and  the  time  when  it  would  be  achieved 
sufficiently  close  to  make  the  defeat  of 
the  Axis  powers  certain.  If  we  were  to 
achieve  an  annual  40  billion  dollar  arma- 
ment program,  we  should  be  doing  in 
proportion  to  our  strength  no  more  than 
Canada  or  England  or  Germany  are  doing 
now. 

In  view  of  President  Roosevelt's  decla- 
ration of  our  national  purpose,  the  ques- 
tion Is  whether  we  can  justify  doing  less. 

These  are  my  reasons  for  believing 
ttiat  we  are  not  at  present  progressing 
fast  enough. 


$35,O0O,OOOjOOO-a-year  defense  production 
necessary  to  match  Nazis,  says  Nelson 


statistics  lead  to  the  deduction  that 
the  United  States  must  produce  war  goods 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  $35,000,000,000 
a  year  if  our  effort  combined  with  that 
of  Great  Britain  is  to  match  Germany's, 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director  of  Purchases, 
Office  of  Production  Management,  said 
before  the  National  Association  of  Pur- 
chasing Agents,  May  28,  in  Chicago.  He 
suggested  to  the  purchasing  agents  how 
they  might  help  avert  inflation  and  a 
consequent  crash  as  a  result  of  such 
spending.    Excerpts  follow: 

This  emergency  we  now  are  in  is  so 
great  and  so  grave  that  we  as  a  Nation 
are  required  to  make  the  greatest  united 
effort  we  can  possibly  make.  V/e  have 
not  yet  made  that  effort.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  do  make  it 
with  all  possible  speed  and  keep  on  mak- 
ing it  until  the  crisis  has  been  passed. 
It  is  our  way  of  life — our  social,  economic, 
and  political  institutions,  the  framework 
within  which  we  live  and  work  and  play — 
that  is  at  stake,  and  if  we  do  not  fully 
meet  the  challenge  that  whole  way  of 
life  will  be  swept  away. 

The  urgency  of  the  hour 

Just  a  word,  then,  about  the  urgency 
of  this  hour. 

Germany  prepared  for  this  war  for 
years.  The  best  calculations  show  that 
when  the  war  began  she  was  spending  on 
armaments  the  equivalent  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  month.  Presumably  she  was 
perfectly  prepared  when  the  war  began. 
Since  then  she  has  nearly  trebled  her 
national  rate  of  armament  production;  in 
addition,  she  now  has  at  her  disposal 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe's  great  pro- 
ducing mechanism.  Altogether,  count- 
ing her  own  production  and  the  "slave 
labor"  production  of  the  captive  coun- 
tries, Germany  today  is  getting  the 
equivalent  of  50  billion  dollars  worth  of 
war  production  a  year. 

Now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  equa- 
tion. 

As  you  know,  Great  Britain  was  not 
fully  prepared  when  the  war  came.  The 
defeat  in  Prance  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  the  equipment  she  did  have.  She  lias, 
of  course,  stepped  up  her  production 
feverishly  since  then;  today  she  is  prob- 
ably producing  war  materials  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  15  billion  dollars  a 
yeai\  But  that  is  still  far,  far  short  of 
Germany's  50  billions.  Modern  warfare, 
remember,  is  above  all  else  a  warfare  of 
production.    Unless  Hitler  is  to  win  an 


unqualified  triumph,  the  vast  war  pro- 
duction he  is  getting  must  be  exceeded. 
That,  of  course,  puts  it  up  to  us.  Con- 
sidering the  expansion  that  has  already 
taken  place  in  Great  Britain,  and  con- 
sidering also  the  effect  of  the  blockade 
and  the  repeated  aerial  attacks,  I  do  nofc 
believe  that  Britain  can  go  very  far  above 
her  present  level  of  about  15  billions. 
The  inescapable  deduction  from  that  is 
that  if  we  are  to  be  a  match  for  Hitler, 
we  oiirselves  have  got  to  produce  war 
goods  in  excess  of  35  billions  a  year.  We 
have  got  to  get  up  to  that  level  quickly — 
not  5  years  from  now,  or  2  years,  but 
just  as  soon  as  the  greatest  speed  and 
determination  we  are  capable  of  will 
put  us  there. 

Must  do  more  than  we  have  planned 

That  is  the  size  of  the  job  that  con- 
fronts us.  I  do  not  think  any  American 
needs  to  be  ashamed  of  the  effort  we 
have  made  thus  far.  After  all,  we  did 
start  from  scratch,  and  we  had  to  build 
a  great  munitions  industry.  But,  I  also 
am  convinced  that  every  American 
should  realize  that  no  matter  how  hard 
it  may  be,  we  have  got  to  begin  immedi- 
ately to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
have  as  yet  even  planned  to  do. 

•    *    • 

Local  boards  to  handle 
second  registration  July  1 

Registration  on  July  1  of  young  men 
eligible  for  military  training  but  not  here- 
tofore registered  will  be  conducted  solely 
by  Selective  Service  local  boards  in  their 
headquarters  or  in  public  places  desig- 
nated by  them.  National  Headquarters, 
Selective  Service  System,  announced 
May  28. 

Although  on  October  16, 1940 — the  first 
registration  day — many  persons  and  or- 
ganizations outside  the  Selective  Service 
System  assisted  in  the  task  of  enrolling 
more  than  16,000,000  potential  trainees, 
National  Headquarters  is  certain  that  the 
second  registration  can  be  conducted 
satisfactorily  by  the  System  Itself. 

Local  boards,  which  were  in  a  state 
of  organization  on  October  16,  are  now 
functioning  in  a  routine  manner  and 
should  be  able  to  register  the  750,000 
young  men  who  have  become  21  years 
old  since  October  16  and  are  otherwise 
eligible  for  registration.  General  Hershey, 
Deputy  Director  of  Selective  Service,  said. 
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Second  Dunn  report  predicts  steel 
will  be  short  of  demands  in  1941-42 


In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
President,  Gano  Dunn,  OPM  consultant, 
has  submitted  a  second  report  on  the 
capacity  of  the  steel  Industry. 

The  first  report,  which  was  submitted 
on  February  28,  1941,  was  requested  by 
the  President  as  a  measure  of  the  ability 
of  the  industry  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
demands  being  made  upon  it  by  the  na- 
tional defense  program  and  greatly  ex- 
panded civilian  requirements.  The  Pres- 
ident then  requested  Mr.  Dunn  to  make 
subsequent  reports  on  a  periodic  basis 
to  take  into  account  interim  develop- 
ments. 

Highlights  of  the  report 

The  following  points  are  highlights 
of  the  second  report,  dated  May  22: 

1.  Prospective  deficits  in  Great  Lakes 
transportation  capacity,  blast  furnace 
capacity,  and  coke  oven  capacity  forecast 
in  the  first  report  as  likely  to  develop  by 
the  end  of  the  current  calendar  year  have 
been  avoided  by  action  of  the  industry 
to  bring  its  production  facilities  into  full 
balance. 

2.  Maximum  reliable  capacity  of  the 
industry,  which  was  estimated  in  the 
first  report  at  91,124,718  tons  annually 
as  of  December  31,  1941,  has  been  in- 
creased to  91,338,669  tons  annually  and 
further  increases  are  in  prospect. 

3.  Creation  of  Government-industry 
committees,  which  are  now  in  the  process 
of  formation,  promises  to  increase  greatly 
the  effective  operation  of  the  industry  at 
maximum  levels  by  bringing  about  an 
even  loading  of  various  companies 
through  the  reallocation  of  orders  and 
by  fully  utilizing  certain  less  efficient 
capacity  that  is  not  now  in  full  use. 
Full  estimates  of  capacity  in  the  first  re- 
port were  specifically  made  contingent 
upon  full  utilization  of  existing  capacity 
and  an  even  distribution  of  orders  among 
the  producing  companies. 

Sharp  increase  in  requirements 

4.  Passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and 
further  increases  in  the  defense  program 
have  caused  a  sharp  upward  revision  of 
estimated  requirem.ents  for  steel  both  for 
military  and  civilian  uses.  As  a  result  of 
these  increased  demands  the  second  re- 
port forecasts  a  deficit  of  1.4  million  tons 
for  the  calendar  year  1941  as  compared 
with  a  surplus  of  10.1  million  tons  esti- 
mated in  the  first  report;  and  a  deficit  of 
6.4  million  tons  for  the  calendar  year 
1942  as  compared  v^ith  a  surplus  of  2.1 


million  tons  estimated  In  the  first  re- 
port. Such  deficits  would  not  affect  the 
ability  of  the  industry  to  meet  all  de- 
fense needs  since  total  Army,  Navy,  Mari- 
time Commission,  and  British  require- 
ments do  not  amount  to  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  present  capacity  of  the 
industry. 

5.  Therefore  a  decision  must  be  made 
whether  to  curtail  civilian  consumption 
or  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Dunn  pointed  out  in  his 
report  that,  with  the  various  transporta- 
tion, raw  material,  and  other  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  production  of  the 
industry  in  full  balance,  any  important 
additional  steel  capacity  would  involve 
increased  mines,  railroad,  ship,  coal,  and 
coke  facilities,  blast  furnaces,  scrap  sup- 
ply, steel  furnaces  and  finishing  mills. 
As  an  example.  Mr.  Dunn  stated  that  to 
increase  the  facilities  of  the  industry 
by  10,000,000  tons  wouid  cost  approxi- 
mately $1,250,000,000  when  all  these  fac- 
tors are  taken  into  consideration.  To 
construct  the  requisite  facilities  to  ex- 
pand capacity  by  10,000,000  tons,  again 
taking  into  account  the  factors  men- 
tioned, would  require  3,000,000  tons  of 
finished  steel,  or  4,160,000  tons  of  ingot 
steel,  and  take  at  least  2  years  to  build. 

In  estimating  military  demand  for 
steel,  Mr.  Dunn  used  figures  supplied  by 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 
of  the  Office  of  Production  Management, 
which  show  total  military  requirements 
of  12.4  million  tons  for  1941  and  13.8 
million  tons  for  1942. 

Export  needs 

His  estimates  for  requirements  for 
exports,  largely  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Good  Neighbor  countries,  are  based 
largely  on  statements  furnished  by  the 
British  Iron  and  Steel  Corporation  and 
amount  to  8.5  million  tons  for  1941  and 
10.3  million  tons  for  1942.  These  figures, 
although  they  have  been  adjusted  down- 
ward from  other  available  estimates  to 
take  into  account  duplications  in  these 
other  estimates,  are  higher  than  the  fig- 
ures provided  by  the  British  Iron  and 
Steel  Corporation  in  order  to  include 
safety  factors  against  the  possibility  of 
unforeseen  increases. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  estimating  total 
requirements  for  steel  arises  in  the  field 
of  civilian  consumption,  Mr.  Dunn  points 
out  in  his  report.  The  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics  supplied  an  esti- 
mate of  civilian  requirements  based  on  a 


completely  unrestricted  economy  that 
did  not  take  into  account  any  curtail- 
ment of  production  of  normal  products 
and  which  was  based  on  a  national  in- 
come of  $95,000,000,000.  On  this  basis 
an  estimate  is  reached  of  civilian  re- 
quirements of  72.5  million  tons  for  1941 
and  88.6  million  tons  for  1942.  The  lat- 
ter figure  would  raise  the  total  estimated 
requirements  under  a  completely  un- 
restricted economy  to  120.4  million  tons 
for  1942. 

This  flgiu'e  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Dunn 
on  several  grounds: 

1.  The  reduction  of  automobile  pro- 
duction already  announced  by  the  Office 
of  Production  Management,  which  re- 
duces steel  requirements  of  this  industry 
by  approximately  4.8  million  tons  for 
1942. 

2.  Duplication  of  requirements  esti- 
mated for  both  the  construction  and 
shipbuilding  industries,  which  figures, 
according  to  Mr.  Dunn,  appear  both  as 
military  requirements  and  civilian  re- 
quirements in  the  statistics  supplied  by 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics. 

LimitatioB  in  Labor  Supply 

3.  Limitation  of  labor  supply.  Mr. 
Dunn  estimates  that  to  produce  120.4 
million  tons  of  steel  would  require  an 
increase  of  6,047,200  employees  in  the 
steel  producing  and  consuming  industries 
over  the  number  so  employed  in  1940. 

On  the  basis  of  these  adjustments  Mr. 
Dunn  reduced  the  estimates  of  total  de- 
mand supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics  from  101.9  million  tons  to 
87.6  million  tons  for  1941  and  from  120.4 
million  tons  to  102.4  million  tons  for  1942. 

Mr.  Dunn  also  was  supplied  with  esti- 
mates of  civilian  requirements  by  the 
committee  on  commercial  research  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  This  committee 
estimated  civilian  needs  at  69.4  million 
tons  in  1941  and  68.5  million  tons  in  1942. 
The  latter  figures,  when  military  and  ex- 
port requirements  are  included,  become 
90.3  million  tons  for  1941  and  92.6  million 
tons  for  total  demand  in  1942. 

"Under  the  present  circumstances  of 
rapidly  changing  conditions,  it  cannot 
reliably  be  predicted  whether  the  102.4 
million  ton  estimate  or  the  92.6  million 
ton  estimate  will  be  the  more  nearly  cor- 
rect," Mr.  Dunn  stated  in  his  report. 

He  therefore  used  a  compromise  figure, 
halfway  between  the  two,  in  presenting 
his  estimates  of  requirements  to  the 
President.  This  compromise  figure  for 
total  requirements  for  the  calendar  year 
1942  is  97.5  million  tons,  or  6.5  million 
tons  higher  than  the  estimated  reliable 
capacity  of  the  industry  for  the  year. 
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General  steel  preference  order  issued; 
to  be  basis  of  civilian  allocation  also 


E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Director  of  Priori- 
ties, OPM,  announced  May  29  a  General 
Steel  Preference  Delivery  Order  designed 
to  give  defense  needs  and  essential  civil- 
ian needs  first  call  on  all  forms  of  steel. 

The  order  constitutes  a  further  step 
in  the  Priorities  Division's  program, 
which  began  early  this  year,  to  facilitate 
the  delivery  of  steel  products  promptly 
for  all  defense  requirements.  The  new 
action  has  also  been  adopted  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civil- 
ian Supply  as  a  basis  for  its  program  for 
the  equitable  allocation  of  steel  among 
competing  civilian  needs,  after  satisfac- 
tion of  military  defense  requirements. 

Demand  and  delivery 

In  the  order,  Mr.  Stettinius  states  that 
the  over-all  demand  for  steel,  including 
defense  and  civilian  demand,  is  gieater 
than  the  apparent  capacity  to  make  de- 
liveries of  certain  types  of  steel  and  steel 
products  promptly. 


It  is  essential,  therefore,  the  order 
states,  to  make  sure  that  orders  for  de- 
fense operations  and  important  nonde- 
fense  projects  are  neither  rejected  by 
steel  suppliers  nor  unreasonably  deferred 
in  delivery. 

Customer  may  state  difficulties 

Under  the  new  order,  any  customer 
who  by  his  own  efforts  has  been  unable 
to  obtain  satisfactory  placing  or  delivery 
of  his  orders  for  steel,  can  make  a  sworn 
statement  of  his  diiBculties  to  the  Priori- 
ties Division  of  the  OPM. 

The  Priorities  Division,  if  the  case 
seems  justified,  will  then  require  the  sup- 
plier involved  to  make  a  sworn  state- 
ment explaining  why  the  order  was  re- 
jected or  deferred.  Upon  the  basis  of 
this  information,  the  Division  will  take 
whatever  priority  action  is  necessary  to 
fill  defense  and  essential  nondefense 
needs  for  steel  promptly. 


Manufacturers  of  cork  products  ordered 
to  cut  processing  operations  in 

All  manufacturers  of  cork  products 
■were  ordered  May  27  to  cut  their  process- 
ing operations  in  half  in  the  interests  of 
national  defense. 

Priorities  Director  Stettinius  said  the 
cut  was  made  necessary  by  shipping  un- 
certainties and  a  serious  shortage  in  cork 
resulting  from  an  inability  to  obtain  sufS- 
cient  imports  to  meet  rapidly  increasing 
production  schedules. 

The  order  issued  in  a  telegram  to  about 
40  manufacturers  and  processors  is  to 
be  followed  shortly  by  a  General  Prefer- 
ence Order  which  will  provide  manda- 
tory, industry-wide  control  over  cork 
supplies. 

Effective  immediately 

Mr.  Stettinius'  telegram  said: 

"Pmsuant  Act  June  28, 1941,  Public  671, 
76th  Congress,  and  Executive  Order  No. 
8629  of  January  7,  1941,  I  hereby  direct 
that  effective  immediately,  and  until  is- 
suance of  General  Preference  Order  di- 
recting use  and  distribution  of  cork  and 
cork  products,  your  daily  processing  In 


any  way  of  raw  cork  including  corkwood, 
waste,  shavings,  or  refuse  must  be  re- 
duced to  50  percent  of  your  average  daily 
April  1941  rate  of  processing  and  you 
shall  fill  all  orders  for  your  products 
which  are  to  enter  into  material  for 
Army,  Navy,  British,  or  other  Lend- 
Lease  Governments  in  preference  to  all 
other  orders.  Affidavits  of  your  com- 
pliance with  this  order  will  be  required." 
In  1940,  imports  of  cork  into  this  coun- 
try were  estimated  to  be  more  than 
207,000  short  tons. 

22,000-ton  shortage  indicated 

Estimates  made  tliis  month  indicate 
that  the  1941  supply  of  cork  might  run 
from  121,000  to  a  maximum  of  150,000 
short  tons,  the  latter  figure  being  subject 
to  wide  changes  because  of  shipping  and 
crop  uncertainties. 

Present  estimates  of  the  1941  over-all 
demand  for  cork,  including  direct  mili- 
tary requirements  as  well  as  civilian  de- 
mand, approximate  172,000  short  tons, 
thus  indicating  a  shortage  of  from  22,000 
to  50,000  short  tons  or  more. 


Copper  under  mandatory 
industry-wide  control 

Copper  was  added  May  31  to  the  list 
of  vital  defense  metals  under  manda- 
tory, industry-wide  control.  The  new 
control  is  provided  in  a  General  Prefer- 
ence Order  signed  by  Director  Stettinius, 
who  said  the  action  was  m_ade  necessary 
by  a  shortage  of  copper  which  is  expected 
to  become  worse  during  1941. 

At  the  same  time,  a  Civilian  Allocation 
Program  for  Copper  was  issued  by  Leon 
Henderson,  Administrator,  OPACS. 

The  civilian  program,  first  to  be  issued 
by  OPACS,  takes  into  account  the  need 
for  providing  as  much  copper  as  possible 
for  civilian  uses;  hardships  which  will  be 
imposed  on  labor  or  business  by  restric- 
tions; past  rates  of  consumption  by  fab- 
ricators; the  desirability  of  prorating 
copper  as  equitably  as  possible  among 
fabricators;  availability  of  substitutes. 
OPACS  will  refuse  to  allocate  copper  to 
anyone  in  the  industry  discriminating 
against  defense  orders. 

•    •    • 

27  crane  builders  given 
right  to  use  A-l-a  rating 

The  Priorities  Division,  in  order  to 
speed  the  production  of  cranes  needed 
in  shipyard  work  and  other  defense  oper- 
ations, has  given  27  crane  builders  the 
right  to  use  a  preference  rating  of 
A-l-a  to  obtain  certain  specified  ma- 
terials. 

Director  Stettinius  said  that  the  new 
order  takes  the  place  of  a  limited  blanket 
rating  assigned  to  nine  crane  builders 
on  March  13.  The  new  order  raises  the 
rating  from  A-l-c  to  A-l-a  and  triples 
the  number  of  crane  builders  who  can 
thus  speed  up  deliveries. 

Other  builders  of  cranes  for  defense 
purposes  may  apply  for  the  rating  if  they 
need  assistance. 

The  order  announced  by  Mr.  Stettinius 
specifies  the  materials  on  orders  for 
which  the  rating  may  be  used.  These  ma- 
terials are  finished  or  semifinished  fabri- 
cated parts  and  accessories;  bar,  plate, 
shapes,  forgings,  and  castings  of  steel; 
and  electrical  equipment  as  follows: 
Motors,  switches,  controllers,  and  con- 
nections. 
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Defense  expected  to  take  95  to  100  percent 
of  aliiminum,  including  scrap,  in  June 


Defense  needs  for  aluminum  in  June 
are  expected  to  take  from  95  to  100  per- 
cent of  all  the  metal  available,  including 
scrap,  the  Priorities  Division  announced 
May  28. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
aluminum  going  into  defense  needs  now 
makes  necessary  even  more  serious  cur- 
tailments of  civilian  and  nondefense  uses 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  and 
manufacturers  who  use  aluminum  in 
nonessential  processes  are  urged  to  give 
Immediate  attention  to  the  needs  for 
developing  substitute  materials. 

Defense  demand  rises  rapidly 

Director  Stettinius  pointed  out  that 
in  the  4-month  period  March-June,  the 
available  figures  show  that  defense  de- 
mand has  risen  rap.'dly. 

Figures  given  in  the  following  tabula- 
tion are  rough  approximations: 

March:  Virgin  metal  production,  44,- 
000,000  pounds.  Amount  going  to  de- 
fense, 79  percent. 

April:  Virgin  metal  production,  48,- 
000,000  pounds.  Amount  going  to  de- 
fense, over  83  percent. 

May:  Virgin  metal  production,  52,000,- 
000  pounds.  Amount  going  to  defense, 
94  percent. 

June:  Estimated  virgin  metal  produc- 
tion, 53,000,000  pounds.  Amount  going 
to  defense,  nearly  100  percent. 

Note. — These  figures  are  for  the  produc- 
tion of  virgin  or  primary  metal  only:  figures 
for  the  supply  of  scrap,  which  vary  widely, 
are  not  Included. 


The  manufacture  of  aircraft  represents 
the  largest  single  use  of  aluminum,  tak- 
ing something  over  50  percent  of  the 
total  defense  use.  Naval  construction 
takes  a  large  quantity,  and  substantial 
amounts  of  the  metal  go  to  the  steel 
mills,  for  alloying  and  deoxidizing  pur- 
poses. 

During  the  last  several  months,  many 
civilian  users  of  aluminum  have  tui'ned 
to  the  secondary  scrap  market  for  sup- 
plies. Defense  uses  generally  have  been 
filled  from  new  metal  supplies.  How- 
ever, it  is  pointed  out  that  aluminum 
scrap  is  and  can  be  made  increasingly 
useful  in  defense  channels.  In  England, 
approximately  85  percent  of  scrap  now 
goes  to  defense. 

It  is  expected  that  a  similar  develop- 
ment will  take  place  in  this  country  and 
that  scrap,  as  well  as  new  metal,  will  be 
increasingly  diverted  to  defense  needs. 

Aluminum  production  expanded 

A  rapid  expansion  of  aluminum  facili- 
ties is  now  under  way.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  virgin  metal  for  the  year  1940  was 
approximately  420,000,000  pounds,  where- 
as the  estimated  June  production,  53,- 
000,000  pounds,  shows  that  aluminum 
is  now  being  produced  at  the  rate  of  over 
600,000,000  pounds  annually.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  expansion  now  provided  for 
will  boost  this  rate  to  more  than  800,000,- 
000  pounds  by  July  of  1942. 

Plans  now  under  way,  however,  con- 
template large  additional  expansions. 


Zinc  pool  raised  for  June  to  Aluminum  released 

22  percent  of  April  production    for  light  planes 


The  zinc  pool  out  of  which  the  Priori- 
ties Division  allocates  to  meet  emergency 
needs  will  be  raised  in  June  to  22  percent 
of  April  production,  it  was  announced 
May  26  by  Director  Stettinius. 

The  22-percent  pool  for  June  will  ap- 
proximate 15,000  tons. 

For  May,  the  pool  was  based  on  17  per- 
cent of  March  production  and  approxi- 
mated 12,000  tons. 

Under  present  arrangements,  pro- 
ducers of  slab  zinc  are  required  to  set 
aside  a  designated  proportion  of  their 
production  each  month  in  a  pool  which 
is  available  for  allocation  to  emergency 
defense  requirements. 


Action  designed  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
duction of  light  airplanes  for  the  Civilian 
Pilot  Training  Program,  by  making  a 
restricted  quantity  of  aluminum  avail- 
able to  the  manufacturers  involved,  was 
announced  May  27. 

Mr.  Stettinius  said  that  the  Priorities 
Division  will  allocate  58,000  pounds  of 
aluminum  to  the  light-plane  manufac- 
turers for  June  and  an  equal  amount  for 
July.  While  this  is  enough  to  provide 
only  for  restricted  production.  It  will 
make  possible  the  construction  of  enough 
planes  to  fulfill  the  essential  needs  of  the 
program. 


O'Neill  succeeds  Schram 
in  charge  of  operations 

Director  Stettinius  announced  May  28 
that  James  L.  O'Neill,  operating  vice 
president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Priorities  in 
charge  of  operations. 

In  this  post  Mr.  O'Neill  succeeds  Emil 
Schram,  who  is  leaving  the  Priorities 
Division  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  O'NeiU  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  in 
1881.  He  served  in  Washington  as  a  ma- 
jor executive  of  NRA  during  1934  and 
1935.  He  served  as  control  officer  from 
December  1934  to  June  1935,  and  was 
appointed  administrator  of  the  NRA  or- 
ganization in  June  of  the  latter  year.  He 
resigned  that  post  August  1,  1935,  after 
arranging  for  the  liquidation  of  NRA. 

•    *    • 

Dr.  W.  A.  Nelson  appointed 
to  ferrous  alloys  staff 

Director  Stettinius  announced  May  26 
that  Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Nelson,  professor  of 
economic  geology  and  head  of  the 
geology  department  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  has  been  appointed  as  a  staff 
expert  to  the  Ferrous  Alloys  and  Min- 
erals Branch  of  the  Priorities  Division. 

Dr.  Nelson  has  an  M.  A.  degi'ee  in 
geology  from  Stanford  University.  He 
has  served  with  the  Tennessee  Geological 
Survey  and  has  been  State  geologist  for 
both  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

Personnel  of  Textile  Committee 

Mr.  Stettinius  also  announced  the 
complete  organization  of  the  Textile 
Priority  Committee. 

Edward  P.  Cave,  president  of  Ely  & 
Walker  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
will  serve  as  the  Industrial  Users'  repre- 
sentative on  the  committee  and  Harry  L. 
Bailey,  president  of  the  Wellington  Sears 
Co.,  New  York,  will  serve  as  the  pro- 
ducers' representative.  The  committee, 
headed  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Rogers,  chairman  of 
the  General  Products  Group,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  take  up  any  priority  questions 
which  may  arise  in  the  textile  field. 

John  Harris  Ward,  assistant  to  the 
financial  vice  president  of  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
named  assistant  chief  of  Inventory  Con- 
trol in  the  Minerals  and  Metals  Group. 
L.  J.  Martin  heads  the  inventory  control. 
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MEDIATION  BOARD  . . . 


symmons 


ig  unions 

after  President  proclaims  emergency 


The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
last  week  (May  26-31)  followed  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  an  unlimited 
emergency  by  a  strong  appeal  to  the  In- 
ternational Woodworkers  of  America  to 
accept  the  Board's  recommendations 
and  return  to  work  in  52  lumber  and  saw- 
mill camps  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

The  Board  obtained  postponement  of 
threatened  strikes  at  the  North  American 
Aviation  plant  in  Inglewood,  Calif.,  and 
that  of  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
It  opened  hearings  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
area  loggers'  case,  opened  and  adjourned 
hearings  with  settlement  suggestions  in 
the  case  of  the  Curtis  Manufacturing  Co., 
began  the  drafting  of  recommendations 
in  bituminous  coal,  and  appointed  a 
special  representative  to  investigate  is- 
sues in  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Company  case. 

Agreements  affecting  639,683  workers 

To  date  the  Board  has  obtained  back- 
to-work  agreements  or  agreements  post- 
poning threatened  strikes  Involving 
639,683  workers. 

The  Board's  appeal  to  the  Interna- 
tional Woodworkers  of  America  in  the 
Puget  Sound  area  was  made  in  the 
form  of  a  telegram  to  O.  M.  Orton,  In- 
ternational President  of  the  IWA,  in 
which  it  called  his  attention  to  the  appeal 
of  the  President  in  his  proclamation  to  all 
loyal  workmen  to  "merge  their  lesser  dif- 
ferences in  the  larger  effort  to  Insure  the 
survival  of  the  only  kind  of  government 
which  recognized  the  rights  of  labor  or 
of  capital."  The  telegram.,  signed  by 
C.  A.  Dykstra,  chairman  of  the  Board, 
recommended  the  acceptance  of  the 
Board's  proposal  of  May  23  and  called 
upon  "all  the  representatives  of  the  strik- 
ing employees  as  patriotic  citizens  to 
reconsider  their  decision  and  to  accept 
the  Board's,  recommendation." 

Board's  proposals  put  before  meetings 

The  following  day,  May  30,  the  Board 
received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Orton  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  Board's  proposals  of 
May  23  had  been  placed  before  "special 
meetings  of  the  striking  membership" 
which  had  "rejected  them  by  an  over- 
whelming majority."  "Authority  of  our 
committee,"  he  added,  "in  view  of  recent 
vote  of  membership  on  Mediation  Board 


proposals  extends  only  to  reentering  ne- 
gotiations with  employers'  committee  on 
our  minimum  demands." 

The  Board  then  wired  Mr.  Orton  as 
follows:  "The  Board  has  received  your 
telegram  of  May  29th.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear from  your  reply  that  you  have  com- 
plied with  the  request  made  in  the 
Board's  wire  of  May  29th,  'The  Board 
requests  that  you  bring  this  telegram 
to  the  personal  attention  of  every  one 
with  power  to  vote  upon  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tion'. Please  inform  this  Board  by  wire 
whether  or  not  it  is  your  intention  to 
comply  with  this  request.  Signed  C.  A. 
Dykstra,  chairman.  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board." 

In  a  press  conference  on  May  29,  Wil- 
liam H.  Davis,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Board,  said:  "If  you  gentlemen  read  the 
President's  speech,  you  recall  that  he  said 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Mediation  Board  should 
be  accepted.  I  am  assuming  he  meant 
it." 

On  May  31,  the  Board  received  another 
wire  from  Mr.  Orton  as  follows:  "Recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Defense  Me- 
diation Board  as  agreed  in  Washington 
by  our  committee  have  been  submitted  to 
a  delegated  conference  of  all  local  unions 
and  from  there  submitted  to  the  entire 
membership  of  locals  with  the  right  to 
vote  and  has  been  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected." 

Mr.  Dykstra  then  replied  to  Mr.  Orton 
with  the  following  telegram  which  was 
also  signed  by  Mr.  Philip  Murray,  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations and  member  of  the  Media- 
tion Board:  "Your  telegram  of  May  30 
received.  The  Board  considers  it  essen- 
tial that  you  come  to  Washington  with 
your  associates  at  once.  Please  therefore 
be  present  Tuesday  morning  June  third 
1941  at  ten  a.  m.  EST  in  Room  3522  New 
Social  Security  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C." 

Coal  hearings  to  be  resumed  June  4 

After  11/2  days  of  hearings  on  bitumi- 
nous coal,  the  Board  on  Saturday,  May 
24,  began  drafting  findings  of  fact  and 
recommendations  for  settling  the  contro- 
versy. Meetings  with  all  parties  to  the 
dispute  continued  dui-ing  the  week  and 


were  adjourned  Thursday,  May  29,  until 
Wednesday,  June  4. 

Hearings  on  the  Curtis  Manufacturing 
Co.  case  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  is  a 
strike  by  the  Steel  Workers  Organizing 
Committee,  CIO,  were  held  May  26-29. 
The  strike,  which  involves  300  men,  has 
been  in  progress  since  April  7  over  wages 
and  union  status.  On  May  29,  the  hear- 
ings adjourned  to  give  the  union  repre- 
sentatives an  opportunity  to  submit  cer- 
tain suggestions  to  the  membership  of 
the  union  in  St.  Louis. 

Airplane  case  proposal  accepted 

When  representatives  of  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation,  Inc.,  and  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  of  America,  CIO,  arrived 
in  Washington  for  hearings  May  27,  a 
strike  for  that  midnight  was  threatened. 
Because  so  many  other  cases  were  either 
being  heard  or  scheduled  the  Board  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  panel  to  sit  on  this 
case.  Ralph  T.  Seward,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  met  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  parties  for  11  hours, 
during  which  time  a  proposal  for  avert- 
ing the  threatened  strike  was  accepted 
by  both  sides.  Mr.  Seward  was  aided 
during  the  evening  by  Judge  Walter  P. 
Stacy,  public  member  of  the  Board. 

The  proposal  called  for  no  stoppage  of 
work  until  3  days  after  the  Board  had 
made  its  recommendations  in  the  case, 
and  provided  that  any  wage  increase 
would  be  retroactive  to  May  1.  A  strike 
would  have  affected  11,300  workers  en- 
gaged in  making  bombers,  pursuit  planes, 
and  advanced  training  planes.  The  is- 
sues are  wages,  hours,  and  some  form  of 
union  shop.  Representatives  of  the  union 
flew  back  to  California  for  a  meeting 
scheduled  for  Saturday,  May  31,  to  re- 
port to  the  local  membership  on  the 
status  of  the  case  before  the  Board.  The 
hearings  were  to  open  in  Washington, 
Monday,  June  2. 

Other  hearings 

Heai-ings  in  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.  case 
opened  May  27  with  a  strike  by  the 
United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  CIO,  threatened  for 
that  midnight.  The  strike  would  have 
involved  1.500  employees  engaged  in 
making  30  million  dollars'  worth  of  power 
presses,  torpedoes,  and  heavy  machinery. 
The  main  issue  is  the  establishment  of 
minimum  rates  of  pay  for  skilled  and 
semiskilled  v,'orkers.  The  strike  was 
averted  at  the  Board's  request  and  after 
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3  days,  the  hearings  adjourned  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Board  would  ap- 
point a  special  representative  to  investi- 
gate this  issue. 

Hearings  on  the  Columbia  Basin  area 
loggers'  case,  which  involves  4,000  log- 
gers in  the  State  of  Oregon,  opened  May 
28  and  a  week-end  recess  was  taken  after 
2  days.  A  threatened  strike  by  the  In- 
ternational Woodworkers  of  America, 
CIO,  was  postponed  in  this  case  at  the 
request  of  the  Board.  The  issues  are 
wages,  hours,  vacations  with  pay,  sick 
leave,  union  shop,  and  discontinuance  of 
piece  work. 

•  •    • 

Selective  Service  asks  serious 
consideration  of  agriculiural 
claims  for  deferment 

Serious  consideration  of  individual 
claims  of  men  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  for  occupational  deferment  from 
military  training  was  asked  of  local  Se- 
lective Service  boards  May  24  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  deputy  director 
of  Selective  Service,  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense. 

In  a  message  to  all  State  directors  of 
Selective  Service,  the  deputy  director 
cautioned  that  "the  importance  of  agri- 
culture in  the  national  defense  program 
cannot  be  overestimated,"  enclosing  a 
letter  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Claude  R.  Wickard  relating  to  shortages 
of  agricultural  workers. 

Secretary  Wickard  in  his  letter  asserted 
that  the  national  defense  program  "has 
dravvTn  heavily  upon  the  supply  of  farm 
labor  and  maintaining  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  farm  workers  for  production  of 
essential  foods  required  for  national  de- 
fense is  becoming  a  serious   problem." 

•  •    • 

COURSE  HELPS  66  FIND  JOBS 

Sixty-six  men,  average  age  45  years, 
who  were  sent  by  the  WPA  to  a  "re- 
fresher" training  class  for  mechanical 
draftsmen  at  a  Los  Angeles  high  school, 
have  all  found  jobs  at  salaries  from  $160 
to  $400  per  month.  The  oldest  man  in 
the  class  was  54  years  old  and  the  young- 
est 35. 


LABOR  ... 

Dr.  Alexander  urges  use  of  local  labor  to 

avoid  waste  and  ill  effects  of  migration 


In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  loss  of 
time  and  unfortunate  economic  disloca- 
tions, all  local  labor  must  be  used  before 
importing  workers.  Dr.  Will  W.  Alex- 
ander, director  of  the  minority  groups 
section.  Labor  Division,  OPM,  said  on 
June  2.  He  spoke  to  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Social  Work,  at  Atlantic  City. 
Excerpts  follow: 

It  is  in  the  light  of  necessity  to  utilize 
every  available  bit  of  material,  every 
ounce  of  manpower,  every  idle  machine 
in  the  country  that  we  must  look  at  the 
problem  of  industrial  migration  as  it  re- 
lates to  our  defense  effort. 

It  is  estimated  that  5  million  persons 
migrated  to  cities  between  1910  and 
1920 — more  than  twice  the  number  that 
had  moved  during  the  previous  decade. 
Serious  losses  of  industrial  time  and  ef- 
fort, as  well  as  the  often  unfortunate 
plight  of  many  families  due  to  such  mi- 
gration, accentuated  our  general  unpre- 
paredness  in  the  World  War.  As 
described  in  Clark,  Hamilton,  and  Moul- 
ton's  study,  "Readings  in  the  Economics 
of  War,"  there  was  "little  or  no  guidance 
from  the  top,  since  the  industries  and 
labor  resources  of  the  country  had 
never  been  effectively  catalogued  and 
classified."  There  was  also  a  "tre- 
mendous    concentration     of     contracts 

*  *      *     The     war-industry     districts 

*  *  *  reached  out  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  for  materials,  money,  and  men. 
They  required  that  scores  of  thousands 
of  workers  be  transferred  to  them  from 
districts  where  war  work  was  not  being 
done." 

A  major  factor  of  v/aste 

Here  is  a  major  factor  of  waste  which, 
in  this  emergency,  we  must  strive  to 
avoid.  This  type  of  problem  has  arisen 
to  some  extent  in  this  first  year  of  the 
defense  program.  For  example,  in  the 
middle  of  last  November,  10,000  more 
persons  than  could  secure  employment 
had  poured  into  Camp  Bianding  in  Flor- 
ida from  every  State  in  the  Nation. 
Many  of  them  came  with  their  families; 
they  had  little  or  no  knowledge  as  to  the 
number  of  jobs  open  or  the  precise  skills 
needed.  There  was  no  housing  for  them; 
no  sanitary  facilities;  there  was  the  pos- 


sibility of  disease  and  epidemics  that 
could  have  seriously  curtailed  our  man- 
power resoui'ces.  It  is  fortunate  that 
prompt  action  minimized  the  effects  of 
this  planless  migration.  Similar  situ- 
ations were  reported  incipiently  in  Fort 
Bragg  in  North  Carolina,  Fort  Meade  in 
Maryland,  Camp  Beauregard  in  Lou- 
isiana, Fort  Allen  in  Vermont,  and  in 
other  places.  While  these  areas  were 
construction  sites,  which  required  a 
highly  mobile  labor  supply,  nevertheless 
much  the  same  condition  has  been  in 
evidence  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  in  other  than  construction  projects. 
Ohio  reports  that  many  of  the  7,000 
migrants  who  flocked  in  from  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  in  January  remain  unem- 
ployed. In  California,  only  a  fraction 
of  the  thousands  of  agricultural  work- 
ers who  have  moved  toward  areas  of  de- 
fense production  have  found  work.  The 
north-central  and  midwestern  industrial 
areas  report  a  considerable  influx  of 
workers  of  all  kinds.  Massachusetts  has 
drawn  many  migrants,  and  Connecticut 
reports  that  migratory  laborers  are 
streaming  into  the  State  "to  a  large  and 
alarming  extent." 

Some  leave  possible  employment  behind 

In  some  cases,  workers  are  migrating 
from  areas  where  they  could  actually 
have  been  more  easily  and  more  effec- 
tively employed,  than  in  the  areas  into 
which  they  are  streaming.  Their  hopes 
for  employment  often  have  no  substan- 
tial basis  in  fact.  We  often  forget  that 
the  problem  of  out-migration  is  just  as 
important  as  in-migration.  Our  sur- 
veys have  indicated  a  surprising  number 
of  small  "ghost  towns"  with  idle  plants 
and  machinery  which,  if  their  labor  sup- 
ply is  not  dissipated,  can  and  should  be 
put  to  work. 

Today,  industrial  migration  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  defense  effort.  Unplanned, 
chaotic,  haphazard  migration,  as  well  as 
any  immobilization  of  labor  in  particu- 
lar areas,  can  disturb  the  national  de- 
fense program  as  much  as  any  other  sin- 
gle factor.  Thousands  of  man-hours 
can  be  lost,  machines  may  remain  idle, 
costs  can  jump  to  fantastic  levels,  health 
and  social  problems  can  develop,  unless 
there  is  complete  and  whole-hearted 
cooperation  with  the  agencies  that  are 
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working  to  systematize  this  gigantic  jig- 
saw puzzle. 

Steps  to  solve  problems 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Labor 
Division,  first  In  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission  and  now  in  the 
OfSce  of  Production  Management,  has 
concentrated  on  actively  meeting  the 
threat  of  labor  shortages,  shortages  of 
particular  skills,  and  migration.  Its  la- 
bor training  and  supply  section  Is  coordi- 
nating the  work  of  seven  governmental 
agencies  as  well  as  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  locating,  training,  and  placing  work- 
ers in  defense  industries.  These  agen- 
cies Include  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  the  United  States  OfiBce  of  Ed- 
ucation, the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Federal  Committee  on 
Apprenticeship,  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration, the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

Nearly  6  million  unemployed  workers 
are  registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  by  occupation,  kinds, 
and  degrees  of  skill,  and  community. 

But  still  more  workers  must  register 
and  more  employers  must  utilize  this 
free  service  so  that  greater  coordination 
can  produce  more  systematic  matching 
of  worker  skill  to  defense  need,  and  so 
that  the  necessary  training  of  added  skill 
can  more  precisely  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

Local  application  of  training 

I  have  referred  to  the  training  of  ex- 
isting labor  reserves  to  fit  the  needs  of 
defense  industries,  and  In  such  training, 
locally  apphed,  is  an  obvious  means  of 
reducing  migration. 

As  a  further  answer  to  the  problem  of 
migration,  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement urges  the  gi-eater  development 
of  subcontracting. 

It  all  sums  up  to  this:  We  are  trying  to 
substitute  occupational  mobility  for  geo- 
graphic mobility.  We  are  trying  to  bring 
the  job  to  the  worker  rather  than  having 
the  worker  roam  in  search  of  the  job. 
And  while  the  cooperation  we  have  re- 
ceived has  on  the  whole  been  encourag- 
ing, there  should  exist  no  place  in  de- 
fense industry  where  that  cooperation  is 
not  forthcoming.  Employers  must  rec- 
ognize that  not  only  will  these  programs 
mean  so-much  and  so-much  in  dollars 
and  cents  of  plant  economy,  but  that  sys- 
tem is  imperative  to  the  work  of  national 
defense.  As  with  the  supplies  of  materi- 
als, so  with  the  labor  supply — it  must  be 
systematically  and  economically  routed 
to  the  point  of  need.  The  maximum  uti- 
lization and  training  of  adjacent  idle 
labor  is  the  key. 


NET  FUNDS  AND  CONTRAa  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  DEFENSE  PROGRAM,  TO  MAY  17 

[Preliminary— Compiled  by  0PM  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics.    In  millions  of  dollars.) 


Agency  and  date  of  legislation 

Air- 
planes, 
engines, 
and  ac- 
cessories 

Guns, 
ammu- 
nition, 
etc. 

Naval  & 

merchant 

ships, 

transp. 

equip. 

Posts, 
depots, 
other 
nonin- 
dustrlal. 

Other 
equip- 
ment 

Indus- 
trial 

facili- 
ties 

Other 

Total 

United  States  Army: 

June  13, 1940,  PL  611 

219 

351 

1,487 

283 

189 

1,442 

39 
20 

135 
23 
227 
33S 
65 

130 
61 

381 

45 
200 
325 

693 
227 
106 

1,642 

1,078 

4,044 

338 

June  26,  1940,  PL  M7 

Sept.  9,  1940,  PL  781._ 

Sept.  24,  1940,  PR  99.  ., 

Oct.  S,  1940,  PL  800 

162 

'32 

148 

ISO 
176 

'178 

610 

1,375 

Feb.  13,  1941,  PL  6. 

Mar.  17, 1941,  PL  13 

687 
419 

687 

Apr.  6,  1941,  PL  29 

1,375 

913 

157 

116 

'761 

154 

3,896 

Total  Army 

3,594 

263 
23 

480 
16 

as 

2,859 

178 
137 
104 
27 
!1,904 
133 
367 

447 

428 
240 
229 
11 
!  5,380 
60 
388 

1,894 

142 

202 

90 

18 

«221 

17 

297 

1,043 

62 
26 

9 

11 

5  30 

85 

2 

1,609 

14 

190 

509 

n62 

1,789 

346 
18 
4 
S 

»40 

13, 135 

1,426 
660 

United  states  Kavy: 

June  11,  1940,  PL  588 

June  28,  1940,  PL  667 

Sept.  9,  1940,  PL  781 

Oct.  8,  1940,  PL  800 

596 

Mar.  17,  1941,  PL  13 

17  742 

Apr.  5,  1941,  PL  29 : 

295 

May  6, 1941,  PL  48 

75 

681 

Total  Navy 

861 
4,455 

2,850 
6,709 

6,730 
7,183 

987 
2,881 

225 
1,268 

882 
2,391 

1,094 
2,883 

13.6.35 
26.770 

Total  Army  and  Navy 

Lease-Lend  program,. 

Mar.  27,  1941,  PL  23 

2,054 

1,705 

629 

610 

752 

1,350 

7,000 

Defense  housing: 

Federal  Works  Agency,  Oct.  14, 
1940,  PL  706 

160 

100 

5 

35 

840 

150 

President's  emergency  fund: 

Sept.  9,  1940,  PL  781 

100 

Mar.  1,  1940,  PL  9.. 

USHA  (transfer) 

Defense  Homes  Corporation 

40 

Total 

330 

Merchant  ships: 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission: 

Fiscal  year  1940,  funds 

100 
704 
310 

ion 

Mar.  18,  1940,  PL  459... 



704 

Feb.  6, 1941,  PL  5 

4 

314 

'36 

Total 

1,114 

36 

4 

Other: 

President's  emergency  fund: 

June  11, 1940,  PL  588 

68 
<96 

68 

June  13,  1940,  PL  611 

96 

U.  S.  Coast  Guard: 

Mar.  25,  1040,  PL  442 

4 
11 
12 
10 

June  26,  1940,  PL  667 

11 

Oct.  8,  1940.  PL  812 

12 

Apr.  1,  1841,  PL  25 

10 

Panama  Canal: 

June  24,  1940,  PL  653 

138 
10 

IBS 

Apr.  1, 1941,  PL  25 

10 

Stockpile  program  Treasury: 

Alar.  25,  1940,  PL  442 

12 

48 

6 
32 

17 
93 
25 

12 

June  28,  1940,  PL  667 

48 

Pilot  training,  CAA: 

Apr.  18,  1940,  PL  459 

6 

June  26.  1940,  PL  667 

82 

Training  defense  workers,  FSA: 
Juno  27,  1940,  PL  068 

17 

Oct.  9,  1940,  PL  812 



93 

Apr.  1,  1941,  PL  25   . 

25 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  July 
31,  1940.  PR  95. 

25 
8 

25 

Bonneville  Dam,  Oct.  9,  1940,  PL 
812 

8 

Public  Buildings  Administration: 
June  26,  1940.  PL  607 

2 
9 

2 

Oct.  9.  1940,  PL  812 

9 

Department  of  Justice: 

May  14,  1940,  PL  503 

3 
3 
7 
4 

3 

Juno  26,  1940,  PL  667  . 

3 

June  27, 1940,  PL  668 

7 

Apr.  1. 1941,  PL  25 

4 

Department  of  Commerce: 
Oct.  9,  1940,  PL  812 

42 

42 

Selective  Service  System,  Oct.  8, 
1940,  PL800 ... 

26 
66 

25 

Other  miscellaneous  agencies 

S 

63 

Total  nonmilitary 

1,151 

539 

69 
5C0 

497 
1.286 

2,266 

Eeconstruction  Finance  Corpomtion  >. 

1,845 

Total  United  States  funds 

British  Empire  orders  as  of  Apr.  30, 
1941 

6,509           7,414 
1, 698               707 

8,903 
159 

8,420 

1,778 
862 

8,772 
193 

6,016 
91 

87,671 
8,710 

8,207 

8,121 

9,122 

8, 420       2. 640 

3,965 

6,106 

41,581 

'  $169  million  was  used  by  the  Ordnance  Department  for  constnicing  Industrial  Facilities. 
mental  Appropriation  Act  included  this  amount  under  Expediting  Production. 
3  Value  of  implied  tonnage  authorizations  have  been  computed  as  of  Mar.  17, 1941. 
'  Funds  made  avniiabie  to  Mar.  31.  1941.    These  figures  do  not  represent  Icpislalicn. 
«$36  million  transferred  to  reimburse  commission  from  the  President's  Emergency  Fund. 
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PURCHASES . . . 

Defense  contracts  awarded  and 
cleared  May  22  through  May  28 


Defense  contracts  totaling  $745,909,477 
were  awarded  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Maritime  Commission  and  cleared  by  the 
Division  of  Purchases,  OPM,  during  the 
period  May  22  through  May  28. 

This  compares  with  $81,799,245  for  the 
previous  week,  and  $85,826,021  for  the 
week  ended  May  14. 

Cleared  contracts  awarded  by  the  War 
Department  during  the  latest  period 
totaled  $355,580,222,  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment $72,329,255,  and  by  the  Maritime 
Commission,  $318,000,000. 

CONSTRUCTION 
Navy 

Engineering  and  Research  Corpora- 
tion, Riverdale,  Md.;  construction  of  ad- 
ditional plant  at  existing  plant  at  River- 
dale  Including  acquisition  of  additional 
machinery  and  equipment;  $201,415. 
(Defense  Plant  Corporation  agreement). 

Foote  Brothers  Gear  &  Machine  Cor- 
poration, Chicago,  HI.;  acquisition  and 
installation  of  additional  machinery  and 
equipment  at  plant;  $160,692.63.  (Sup- 
plement to  existing  contract,  increasing 
from  approximately  $2,043,814.11  to  ap- 
proximately $2,204,506.74.) 

Two  contractors:  Wigton- Abbott  Cor- 
poration, and  Mahony-Troast  Con- 
struction Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  additional 
storage  facilities  at  Naval  Supply  Depot, 
Bayorme,  N.  J.;  $5,723,000.  (Supplement 
to  existing  contract.) 

War  Department 

Nash-Kelvinator  Corporation,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  establishment  of  plant  facilities 
including  machinery  and  equipment  in 
Lansing,  Mich.,  for  manufacture  of 
Hamilton  standard  propeller  assemblies 
and  spare  parts;  $8,433,860  (Defense 
Plant  Corporation  Lease) . 

Jack  &  Heintz,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
establishment  of  plant  and  installation 
of  machinery,  and  equipment  for  produc- 
tion of  electric  starters;  $1,293,121  (De- 
fense Plant  Corporation  Lease). 

Two  contractors:  C.  C.  Moore  Con- 
struction Co.,  Inc.,  Panama  City,  Pla., 
and  Paul  Smith  Construction  Co.  of 
Tampa,  Fla.;  construction  of  Flexible 
Gunnery  School;  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services.  Southern  Engineering 
&  Architectural  Co.  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
$3,104,379. 


Chrysler  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
acquisition  and  installation  of  machinery 
and  equipment  in  building  leased  for 
manufacture  of  air  frame  assemblies; 
$1,691,200  (Defense  Plant  Corporation 
Lease) . 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

War  Department 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
controls,  mount  assemblies,  valves,  oil 
pressure,  regulators  and  oil  filters; 
$598,183.74. 

Pump  Engineering  Service  Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland,  Ohio;  pump  assemblies; 
$523,693. 

Colonial  Beacon  Oil  Co.,  New  York,  N. 
Y.;  fuel;  $1,058,300. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
air-frame  parts;  $821,718.36  (Educa- 
tional order). 

Midland  Structural  Steel  Co.,  Cicero, 
111.;  structural  steel.  Aircraft  Assembly 
Plant,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  $2,488,200. 

Navy 

E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Mili- 
tary Explosives  Division,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  ammonium  picrate;  $537,120. 

Richfield  Oil  Corporation,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Navy  aviation  gasoline;  $1,124,475. 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co., 
New  Kensington,  Pa.;  powder  contain- 
ers; $860,664. 

Mt.  Vernon  Woodberry  Mills,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  hard  and  medium  tex- 
ture cotton  canvas  and  cotton  duck 
pipe  covering;  $792,500.35. 

Atlas  Steels,  Ltd.,  Welland,  Ontario, 
Canada;  stainless  steel  ingots;  $900,000. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Navy  fuel  oil  for  diesel 
engines;  $4,118,198.94. 

Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  Navy  fuel  oil  for  diesel  engines; 
$1,915,562.40. 

General  Petroleum  Corporation,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Navy  fuel  oil  for  diesel 
engines;   $1,210,000. 

Revere  Copper  &  Brass,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Div.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  brass  angles,  plain 
brass;  $762,960.55. 

AIRCRAFT 

War  Department 

Consolidated  Aircraft  Corporation,  San 
Diego.  Calif.;  heavy  bombers  to  be  pro- 


duced in  plant  now  under  construction 
at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.;  $163,640,000. 

Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.;  heavy  Consolidated  type 
bombers  to  be  produced  in  plant  now 
under  construction  at  Tulsa,  Okla.; 
$158,850,000. 

Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation, 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  aircraft  engines  and 
spare  parts;  $4,365,698.04. 

Kinner  Motors,  Inc.,  Glendale,  Calif.; 
aircraft  engines  and  spare  parts;  $968,- 
277.75. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  Bur- 
bank,  Calif.;  airplanes  and  spare  parts; 
$444,649.89. 

Fairchild  Engine  and  Airplane  Corpo- 
ration, Ranger  Aircraft  Engine  Division, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.;  engines 
and  spare  parts;  $954,667.08. 
ORDNANCE 
War  Department 

Electric  Auto-Lite  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
fuze;  $860,000. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Division,  Gear  and 
Axle  Division,  Detroit,  Mich.;  shells; 
$531,774. 

National  Tube  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.; 
bombs;  $2,450,000. 

Cleveland  Tractor  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  medium  tractors;  $1,820,000. 

Prescott  Co.,  Menominee,  Mich.; 
lathes;  $682,500. 

Navy 

The  Midvale  Co.,  Nicetown,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  manufacture  of  projectiles; 
$1,638,615.80. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
manufactiure  of  projectiles;  $1,709,112. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
manufacture  of  armor;    $1,658,208.31. 

Northern  Pump  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  manufacture  of  ordnance  equip- 
ment; $43,605,000. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
manufacture  of  ordnance  equipment; 
$1,446,000. 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  manufacture  of  ordnance  equip- 
ment; $3,965,730. 

SHIP  CONSTRUCTION 
Maritime  Commission 

Contracts  for  123  vessels  at  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $312,000,000  have  been 
awarded  to  the  following  companies: 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Pas- 
cagoula.  Miss.;  6  C-3's. 

Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.  J.;  24  C-2's. 

Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Beau- 
mont, Texas;  10  C-l's. 
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Pusey  &  Jones  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
10  C-l's. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Chester,  Pa.;  10  C-2's. 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.;  17  C-3's. 

Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Tacoma,  Wash.;  30  C-3's. 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  12  C-2's. 

Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  4  C-l's. 

Contracts  for  8  shipways  and  other 
facilities  costing  approximately  $6,000,- 
000  have  been  awarded  to  the  following 
companies: 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  2  shipways. 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  1  shipway. 

Pusey  and  Jones  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  1  shipway. 

South  Portland  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
South  Portland,  Me.;  4  shipways. 

In  addition  to  contract  awards,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  intent  was  issued  and  an- 
nounced by  the  War  Department  durin<j 
the  week  ended  May  28: 

Boeing  Aircraft  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
production  of  heavy  bombers;  $10,- 
000,000. 

•    •    • 

Bids  are  rejected  on 
11,000,000  pounds  of  coffee 

The  Division  of  Purchases,  OPM.  an- 
nounced May  28  that  the  Army  acting 
on  their  advice  had  rejected  bids  for  11 
million  pounds  of  coffee.  This  action 
was  taken  after  consultation  with  the 
OfSce  of  Price  Administration  and  Civil- 
ian Supply.  Attention  was  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  coffee  under 
the  present  quota  had  been  bought  in 
Brazil  at  a  price  not  exceeding  9  cents 
per  pound.  Bids  which  were  rejected 
ranged  from  slightly  over  11  cents  to 
approximately  121/2  cents  for  Santos  4's. 

The  Division  held  that  the  spread  of 
from  2  to  3 '/a  cents  per  pound  was  un- 
warranted. 

•    •    • 

NAVY  AIRPORT  BEING  BUILT  ON 
TREASURE  ISLAND 

Treasure  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay, 
scene  of  the  recent  World's  Fair,  Is  being 
transformed  by  the  WPA  into  a  naval 
airport.  A  few  of  the  permanent  fair 
buildings  will  be  left  for  the  Navy's  use. 
The  plans  call  for  7,000-foot  runways. 


Army  rejects  bids  on  1,283,824  pairs  of 
shoes,  expects  aid  from  ceiling  on  hides 


The  Army  has  rejected  all  bids  on 
1,000,008  pairs  of  Army  service  shoes  and 
283,816  pairs  of  CCC  shoes,  the  Division 
of  Purchases,  OPM,  announced  May  28. 
The  Army  will  readvertise,  it  was  said,  in 
anticipation  of  lower  shoe  prices  ex- 
pected to  result  from  a  schedule  of  price 
ceilings  on  hides,  to  be  imposed  in  the 
Immediate  future  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply. 

The  Army  shoe  bids  were  considerably 
higher  than  the  prices  of  a  previous  large 
order  last  March.  The  higher  prices 
were  attributed  to  increases  in  raw  ma- 
terials and  in  particular  hides,  which 
are  the  most  important  raw  material. 

Base  price  of  15  cents 

OP  ACS  officials  stated  that  the  ceiling 
could  be  based  on  a  price  of  15  cents  for 
hides  of  light  native  cows,  July  take-off. 
This  is  the  standard  top  grade  traded  in 
the  hide  exchange  and  generally  bought 
for  upper  leather  manufacturing.  This 
price  is  slightly  under  the  top  prices 
which  have  prevailed  recently,  but  it  is 
above  prices  generally  prevailing  for 
many  years.     It  should  result  in  sub- 


stantial savings  to  purchasers  of  shoes. 
OPACS  officials  stated  that  recent 
high  prices  in  hides  reflect  speculative 
buying  by  the  trade  and  that  further 
price  increases  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  High  prices  do  not  stimulate 
production  because  hides  are  a  byprod- 
uct of  slaughter  by  meat  packers  and 
country  butchers  and  are  not  reflected  in 
any  significant  amount  to  producers. 
On  the  other  hand,  recent  high  prices  on 
hides  have  increased  leather  prices  and 
encouraged  speculative  inventory  hold- 
ings. 

No  real  shortage  found 

No  real  shortage  of  hides  has  been 
found  to  exist  by  OPACS.  Any  unrea- 
sonable accumulation  of  hides,  officials 
said,  might  be  subject  to  requisition  by 
the  Government  in  the  event  a  shortage 
develops. 

OPACS  expects  that  the  prices  of  other 
hides  will  find  their  proper  levels  once 
the  ceiling  is  imposed  on  cowhides.  The 
present  price  situation  in  kip  and  calf 
skins  is  under  study  to  determine  whether 
ceilings  are  necessary. 


Defense  plant  construction  and  expansion 
involves  over  1,700  projects  in  year 


New  defense  plant  construction,  ex- 
pansion, and  equipment  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  national  defense  program  a 
year  ago  involves  more  than  1,700  con- 
struction and  expansion  projects  and 
commitments  of  nearly  3  billion  dollars, 
according  to  a  tabulation  released  May 
30  by  the  Bureau  ot  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics, OPM. 

The  figures,  which  cover  an  additional 
month  over  those  released  earlier  in  May 
(see  corrected  figures,  issue  of  May  20), 
are  based  on  United  States  Government 
and  British  commitments  through  April 
30,  1941;  and  certificates  of  necessity  is- 
sued to  private  industries  through  May 
15,  1941. 

The  plants,  many  of  which  have  been 
completed  and  put  into  operation,  will 
turn  out  various  types  of  armaments  and 
ammunition  as  well  as  steel,  aluminum, 
and  other  semi-finished  materials. 

While  the  Government  is  bearing  73.4 
percent  of  the  share  of  the  new  con- 
struction and  expansion  costs,  the  fig- 
ures do  not  include  investments  by  pri- 
vate industry  in  plants  established  be- 


fore the  defense  program  began,  or  since 
built  without  governmental  aid  in  the 
form  of  accelerated  tax  amortization. 

The  Government  is  committed  to  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  2  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  construction  or  expansion  of 
362  plants.  Almost  three-fourths  of  this 
amount  represents  Army  and  Navy  obli- 
gations to  build  or  expand  production 
facilities  in  232  plants. 

Private  capital,  $744,000,000 

Private  capital,  as  represented  by  1,338 
certificates  of  necessity,  accounts  for  744 
million  dollars.  This  investment  is 
largely  devoted  to  expanding  or  equip- 
ping existing  factories  although  many 
entirely  new  plants  are  included.  Plant 
owners  who  have  certificates  of  neces- 
sity are  permitted  to  amortize  their  in- 
vestment, for  corporate  income  and  ex- 
cess profits  tax  pui-poses,  over  a  period 
of  5  years. 

British  commitments,  as  of  April  30, 
1941,  amount  to  146.4  million  dollars  for 
47  plants. 
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PRICES  AND  CIVILIAN  SUPPLIES  .  .  . 


New  schedule  fixes  ceiling  prices  for 
wide  variety  of  scrap  containing  nickel 


Price  Schedule  No.  8  fixing  ceiling 
prices  for  a  wide  variety  of  scrap  and  sec- 
ondary materials  containing  nickel  was 
Issued  June  1  by  Leon  Henderson,  Ad- 
ministrator, OfBce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion and  Civilian  Supply. 

The  schedule  became  effective  June  2. 
It  covers  pure  nickel  scrap,  ferro-nickel- 
chrome-iron  scrap,  ferro-nlckel-iron 
scrap,  monel  metal  scrap,  cupro-nickel 
alloy  scrap,  stainless  steel  scrap,  nickel 
steel  scrap,  secondary  monel  metal  ingot, 
secondary  monel  metal  shot,  and  sec- 
ondary copper-nickel  shot.  The  sched- 
ule also  fixes  maximum  prices  for  the 
straight  chrome  type  of  stainless  steel 
scrap,  which  contains  no  nickel.  Recent 
prl»;es  received  for  this  type  of  stainless 
steel  scrap  have  been  out  of  line  and  it 
was  felt  advisable  to  include  it  in  the 
price  schedule,  together  with  the  other 
types  of  stainless  steel  scrap. 

Mr.  Henderson  explained  that  imposi- 
tion of  price  ceilings  for  these  materials 
Is  necessitated  by  the  "outrageous"  prices 
charged  in  recent  months  for  their 
nickel  content.  Frequently  such  prices 
have  been  double  or  triple  the  price  of 
virgin  nickel. 

Premium  for  converters 

Except  for  stainless  steel  scrap  and 
nickel  steel  scrap,  basic  maximum  prices 
are  established  to  apply  on  sales  of  scrap, 
unsuitable  and  unprepared  for  industrial 
consumption.  However,  a  premium  is  al- 
lowed any  seller  of  scrap,  termed  a  "con- 
verter," who  performs  all  of  the  following 
f  imctions : 

(1)  Sells  scrap  directly  to  a  consumer. 

(2)  By  chemical  test  or  assay,  deter- 
mines the  metal  constituents  of  the 
scrap. 

(3)  On  that  basis,  sorts,  grades,  treats, 
packages,  or  briquettes  by  hydraulic 
press,  and  otherwise  prepares  the  scrap, 
for  direct  industrial  consumption. 

(4)  Guarantees  the  delivery  of  scrap 
In  an  agreed  amount  and  analysis.  Un- 
less a  seller  of  scrap  satisfies  all  four 
criteria,  he  is  not  a  converter  and  is  not 
entitled  to  the  converter's  premium  but 
must  sell  his  scrap  at  not  more  than  the 
basic  maximum  prices. 


Quantity  differentials  are  also  estab- 
lished entitling  any  seller  of  scrap, 
whether  he  is  a  converter  or  not,  to  a 
premium  for  shipments  of  a  specified 
quantity  or  more  of  material  at  one  time. 

More  for  briquettes 

In  addition  to  the  basic  maximum 
prices  fixed  for  stainless  steel  scrap,  a 
premium  of  $10  a  ton  is  allowed  for  sales 
of  scrap  in  the  form  of  hydraulic  press 
briquettes. 

The  maximum  prices  for  nickel  steel 
scrap  are  tied  to  the  maximum  prices 
established  for  steel  scrap  In  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Scrap  Price  Schedule  No.  4,  Re- 
vised. A  grade  of  steel  scrap  containing 
less  than  1  percent  nickel  may  not  be 
sold  at  more  than  the  maximum  price 
for  a  like  grade  of  steel  scrap  fixed  in 
Price  Schedule  No.  4,  Revised.  The  maxi- 
mum price  for  a  grade  of  steel  scrap 
which  contains  1  percent  or  more  nickel 
is  the  maximum  price  for  a  like  grade  of 
steel  scrap  fixed  in  Price  Schedule  No.  4, 
plus  $1  per  gross  ton  for  each  V4  of  1 
percent  of  nickel  content. 

The  broker's  commission  allowed  on 
stainless  steel  scrap  Is  5  percent  of  the 
established  maximum  price;  it  is  2  per- 
cent on  nickel  steel  scrap. 

The  ceiling  prices  on  secondary  monel 
Ingot,  secondary  monel  shot,  and  sec- 
ondary copper-nickel  shot  will  teing  the 
prices  of  these  materials  Into  line  with 
the  prices  of  equivalent  secondary  mate- 
rials. Premiums  are  allowed  for  the  sale 
of  these  secondary  materials  in  smaller 
lots. 

The  maximiun  prices  established  in 
Price  Schedule  No.  8  went  into  effect 
June  2,  regardless  of  preexisting  con- 
tracts. However,  permission  will  be 
granted  by  OPACS,  to  any  person  to 
carry  out  contracts  entered  into  prior  to 
May  30,  1941,  the  date  on  which  Price 
Schedule  No.  8  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  if  such  permission  is 
necessary  to  protect  such  person  against 
loss  in  the  disposition  of  inventory 
already  acquired  at  prices  higher  than 
the  established  maximum  prices.  Forms 
on  which  application  for  such  permis- 
sion may  be  made  are  available  upon 
request  made  to  the  OfBce  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Henderson  asks  continuance  of 
ammonium  sulfate  price  level 

Producers  and  distributors  of  ammo- 
nium sulfate  for  fertilizer  purposes  have 
been  requested  by  letters  to  continue 
formal  price  quotations  now  current  for 
this  commodity.  Administrator  Hender- 
son announced  May  26. 

Ammonium  sulfate  Is  chiefiy  a  by- 
product of  the  coke  Industry,  the  prin- 
cipal producer.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  of  fertilizer  nitrogen. 
It  is  the  custom  in  the  trade  to  establish 
the  price  for  the  next  fertilizer  season  at 
this  time  of  year. 

No  justification  for  rise,  he  holds 

Quotations  now  current  are  as  follows: 
On  contract,  $28  a  ton  at  inland  ovens; 
$29  a  ton  at  port;  and  spot  prices  $1  per 
ton  higher. 

In  making  his  request,  Mr.  Henderson 
pointed  out  that  there  has  been  some 
tightness  in  the  supply  of  this  commodity 
but  there  is  no  justification  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  price,  since  the  coke  indus- 
try has  been  operating  at  capacity  for 
many  months. 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  warrant  for  a  so-called 
outside  or  export  market  such  as  has 
developed  in  ammoniimi  sulfate  during 
the  past  season.  This  was  not  at  all 
times  a  genuine  export  price  but  to  a 
considerable  extent  represMits  specula- 
tion, he  explained. 

"If  it  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  the 
development  of  such  an  outside  or  export 
market  at  prices  in  excess  of  those  main- 
tained by  reputable  distributors  and  pro- 
ducers, the  OPACS  will  place  a  price 
ceiling  on  ammonium  sulfate  at  current 
levels,"  Mr.  Henderson  added. 

•    •    * 

WPA  operates  nurseries  for 
defense  workers'  children 

Along  with  60,000  soldiers  pouring 
into  Fort  Bragg,  near  Fayetteviile,  N.  C, 
came  construction  workers  and  their 
wives  and  children.  The  population  of 
Fayetteviile  (17,428)  doubled  in  the  boom. 
To  help  care  for  children  the  WPA  op- 
erates three  nursery  schools  for  children 
3  to  6  years  old  and  playground  activities 
for  those  6  to  12. 
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News  for  Retailers 


Shoes 

Substantial  savings  to  civilian  pur- 
chasers of  shoes  as  well  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment are  expected  to  grow  out  of  the 
decision  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  Civilian  Supply  to  fix  a  ceil- 
ing price  of  15  cents  per  pound  for  hides 
of  light  native  cows,  July  take-off.  Since 
no  real  shortage  of  hides  has  been  found 
to  exist,  it  is  believed  that  the  prices  of 
other  hides  will  find  their  proper  level 
In  relation  to  the  15-cent  ceiling.  It  Is 
also  pointed  out  that  the  setting  of  this 
ceiling  is  the  second  in  which  consumer 
goods  are  involved,  the  first  on  combed 
yarns  some  days  previously. 

Civilian  shoes  which  will  be  going  on 
sale  this  fall  represent  a  hide  cost  rang- 
ing from  11  cents  to  14  or  15  per  pound. 
Advances  in  price  from  10  to  15  cents 
a  pair  on  cheaper  shoes  and  up  to  50 
cents  a  pair  on  more  expensive  footwear 
have  already  been  announced.  Had 
this  decision  to  set  a  ceiling  not  been 
reached,  it  is  pointed  out,  further  ad- 
vances in  prices  might  have  come  along 
at  a  later  date  since  an  increase  of  one 
cent  in  the  price  of  hides  usually  means 
an  advance  of  from  6  to  10  cents  in  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  fact  that 
sales  of  hides  up  to  16  V2  cents  had  been 
made  recently  indicates  the  trend  of 
prices. 

The  15-cent  figure  is  said  to  be  one 
cent  above  the  48-ye-xr  average  price. 
The  present  price  situation  in  kip  and 
calf  skins  is  under  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  ceilings  are  necessary. 

According  to  data  presented  at  the 
recent  Defense  Conference  on  Consumer 
Goods,  the  productive  capacity  in  men's 
shoes,  based  on  peak  months  of  actual 
output,  is  145  million  pairs  and  in 
women's  shoes,  230  million  pairs.  The 
actual  output  in  recent  months  has  been 
only  70  percent  of  the  figures  given.  The 
Army  has  been  buying  shoes  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  million  pairs  a  month.  If 
that  rate  should  be  continued  total  pur- 
chases would  still  be  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  actual  output. 

Data  were  also  presented  at  this  con- 
ference which  indicated  that,  should  it 
become  necessary,  substitution  of  mate- 
rials for  civilian  use  could  be  developed 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  at  present. 
Examples  are  crepe  rubber,  composition, 
and  other  materials  for  soles,  splits,  fab- 
rics and  plastics  for  uppers,  fabrics  for 


linings  and  fiberboard  for  counters,  box 
toes,  etc. 

In  the  oEBcial  announcement  by 
OPACS,  it  was  stated  that  "recent  high 
prices  in  hides  reflect  speculative  buying 
by  the  trade  and  that  further  price  in- 
creases would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
High  prices  do  not  stiniulate  production 
because  hides  are  a  byproduct  of  slaugh- 
ter by  meat  packers  and  country  butchers 
and  are  not  reflected  in  any  significant 
amount  to  producers.  On  the  other 
hand,  recent  high  prices  on  hides  have 
increased  leather  prices  and  encouraged 
speculative  inventory  holdings." 

Commercial  Truck  Crops 
for  Processing 

Planting  operations  are  being  pushed 
forward  energetically  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  by  vegetable  growers,  despite  the 
threat  of  insufficient  rainfall  in  many 
important  producing  areas,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports  from 
Information  contributed  by  vegetable 
processors  on  the  headway  growers  have 
made  to  May  15. 

Warm,  dry  weather  characterized  the 
first  half  of  May  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  along  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  in  scattered  areas  in  the  Gulf  States. 
Growers  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
condition  and,  according  to  reports  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  the  1941 
season  is  now  slightly  ahead  of  the  usual 
time.  As  an  illustration,  planting  green 
peas  this  year  in  Wisconsin  was  well 
advanced  by  May  15,  but  in  1940  plant- 
ing operations  were  continued  in  full 
swing  tlirough  the  latter  part  of  the 
month. 

Asparagus  packing  in  Illinois  and 
Michigan  continued  to  hold  the  interest 
of  canners  in  these  States.  In  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  New  Jersey  cold  nights  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  crop.  It  is 
expected  that  harvesting  will  continue 
in  the  northwest  imtil  about  June  10. 
A  limited  amount  of  spinach  is  avail- 
able for  canning  in  the  Ozarks.  Sweet 
corn  planting  in  the  important  Middle 
Western  States  made  considerable  head- 
way during  the  first  half  of  May  and  to- 
mato growers  were  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  preparing  fields  for  this  crop. 
In  Delaware  and  Maryland  setting  plants 
into  the  fields  was  in  full  swing,  but 
growth  was  retarded  by  dry  weather. 

In  addition  to  the  information  pre- 


sented last  week  on  probable  production 
of  commercial  truck  crops,  this  addi- 
tional information  is  now  available  on 
green  peas  for  processing.  On  the  basis 
of  reports  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture from  canners  and  processors,  the 
acreage  planted  in  1941  to  green  peas  for 
processing,  including  freezing,  is  383,740 
acres.  This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  13 
percent  over  the  1940  plantings. 

Coffee 

Two  recent  developments  have  com- 
bined to  ease  the  coffee  situation.  The 
Army  had  asked  for  bids  on  13,000,000 
pounds  of  coffee.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Division  of  Purchases,  OPM, 
the  Army  bought  only  2.000,000  pounds 
and  rejected  the  bids  on  the  remaining 
11,000,000.  The  coffee  bought  was  at 
the  price  of  10.87  cents  per  pound. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Inter-American 
Coffee  Board  approved  an  increase  of 
259,757  bags  or  1.67  percent  in  the 
amount  of  coffee  to  be  imported  from 
signatory  nations  to  the  coffee  agree- 
ment for  the  quota  year  ending  October 
1,  1941.  Further  than  this,  the  board 
recommended  that  the  participating 
countries  be  permitted  to  export  to  the 
United  States  before  the  end  of  the 
quota  year  up  to  15  percent  in  excess  of 
their  respective  quotas.  This  additional 
amount  would  be  entered  under  bond 
and  not  made  available  for  consumption 
before  October  1,  1941. 

With  these  changes  in  the  quota  rules 
it  is  believed  that  the  fears  of  the  trade 
with  reference  to  supplies  which  brought 
about  a  rising  market  will  be  largely  dis- 
pelled. The  bulk  of  the  coffee  brought 
in  under  the  present  quota  has  been 
bought  in  Brazil  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
9  cents  a  pound.  Bids  which  the  Army 
rejected  ranged  from  slightly  over  11 
cents  to  approximately  12 '/2  cents  for 
Santos  4's. 

Work  Clothing 

Corrected  data  on  procurement  of 
work  clothing  at  the  general  depot  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  period  from  July  1, 
1940,  through  March  31  of  this  year,  as 
revealed  in  figures  issued  by  the  Army 
Quartermaster  Corps,  are  as  follows: 

Coats  and  jumpers,  denim,  4,450,321; 
cost,  $3,853,370. 

Ti-ousers,  denim,  4,900,510;  cost,  $4,- 
049,884. 

Suits,  one-piece,  denim,  353,933;  cost, 
$706,248. 

Suits,  one-piece,  herringbone  twill, 
1,512.900;  cost,  $1,478,649. 
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PRODUCTION . . . 

Two  cGmmunities  asked  to  gather  aluminum 
to  test  effectiveness  of  scrap  collection 


A  sample  campaign  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  scrap  material  collection  by 
the  public  was  announced  May  27  by  the 
OPM. 

Between  May  30  and  June  6,  citizens  of 
Henrico  County,  Va.,  and  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  Richmond,  and  of  Dane 
County,  Wis.,  which  includes  the  city  of 
Madison,  were  to  be  asked  to  contribute 
discarded  and  useless  aluminum  products 
that  are  no  longer  needed  in  the  home. 

Reasons  for  campaign 

This  sample  campaign  has  been  un- 
dertaken for  two  reasons: 

1.  Because  a  critical  shortage  of  scrap 
aluminum  is  forecast  for  the  near  future, 
and 

2.  Because  officials  of  the  OPM  feel  it 
would  be  wise  at  this  time  to  make  esti- 
mates, based  on  actual  experience,  of  the 


results  that  could  be  expected  from  a 
Nation-wide  campaign  for  the  collection 
of  aluminum  and  other  scrap  materials. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  no  reliable  in- 
formation is  now  available  concerning 
the  amount  of  useful  strategic  materials 
that  may  be  lying  around  in  attics,  cel- 
lars, garages,  and  dump  heaps. 

The  advisability  of  public  campaigns 
for  the  collection  of  scrap  materials  has 
been  considered  since  early  last  summer, 
but  it  was  decided  that  such  campaigns 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  at  that 
time.  In  the  interim,  however,  the 
greatly  increased  demand  for  certain 
materials  has  been  such  that  it  is  now 
considered  advisable  to  acquire  actual 
statistics  as  a  basis  for  considering  the 
desirability  of  Nation-wide  campaigns  in 
the  future. 

Henrico  and  Dane  Counties  have  been 


Steel  can  be  saved  in  oil  production, 
regulatory  ofiicials  agree  in  meeting 


Representatives  of  the  Interstate  Oil 
Compact  Commission  and  officials  of  the 
oil  regulatory  bodies  of  the  principal  oil- 
producing  States  met  May  27  at  the  re- 
quest of  R.  E.  McConnell,  chief  of  the 
Conservation  Unit  of  OPM,  to  discuss  the 
desirability  of  conserving  approximately 
20  percent  of  the  steel  used  In  the  pro- 
ducing branch  of  the  oil  industry. 

Such  a  reduction  would  amount  to. 
about  250,000  tons  annually. 

Mr.  McConnell  and  Robert  E.  Wilson, 
chief  OPM  Consultant  on  petroleum,  told 
the  officials  it  was  anticipated  that  this 
saving  could  be  accomplished  without 
Interfering  substantially  with  the  con- 
servation of  petroleum,  with  exploration 
for  new  reserves,  or  the  ability  of  the  In- 
dustry to  supply  all  foreseeable  needs  for 
petroleum. 

Would  help  pipe  line  construction 

They  pointed  out  also  that  conserva- 
tion of  steel  would  help  make  possible  the 
construction  of  pipe  lines  and  tankers  to 
get  needed  oil  supplies  from  the  oil  States 
to  the  eastern  seaboard,  thus  helping  to 
replace  as  soon  as  possible  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  represented  by  50  tankers 


transferred  to  British  service. 

This  request  for  a  20-percent  conser- 
vation of  steel  Is  in  line  with  the  request 
made  recently  to  the  automobile  indus- 
try for  a  reduction  in  its  output. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  oil 
State  representatives  that  full  coopera- 
tion of  oil  companies,  land  owners  and 
royalty  holders  would  be  necessary  to  ac- 
complish maximum  savings  and  that 
they  should  be  acquainted  fully  with  the 
need  for  the  conservation  measures.  It 
was  also  pointed  out  that  in  the  long  run 
such  a  program  should  result  in  the  re- 
covery of  substantially  more  oil  per  ton 
of  steel  used  and  per  dollar  Invested. 

Agree  substantial  savings  can  be  made 

There  was  general  agreement  that  sub- 
stantial savings  in  steel  could  be  made 
by  encouragement  of  wider  well  spacing 
and  unitization  agreements  and  other 
methods  of  avoiding  unnecessary  drill- 
ing. Under  unitization  agreements,  all 
the  persons  Interested  In  a  particular  oil- 
producing  pool  or  area  develop  the  prop- 
erty Jointly,  using  the  most  efficient  well 
spacing  arrangement,  and  divide  the  out- 
put equitably  among  those  concerned. 


chosen  as  the  test  areas  because  they  are 
considered  "typical"  communities  and 
will  provide  an  accurate  guide  for  esti- 
mating the  results  of  larger  campaigns. 
It  is  particularly  important  in  the  view 
of  defense  officials  that  the  citizens  of 
other  areas  refrain  from  inaugurating 
locally  sponsored  collection  campaigns 
until  the  results  of  this  test  case  have 
been  evaluated.  The  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management  is  grateful  to  many 
patriotic  citizens  who  have  offered  their 
services  along  these  and  similar  lines  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  but  requests 
them  to  refrain  from  unofficial  cam- 
paigns until  OPM  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  accurately  their  effec- 
tiveness. If  a  national  campaign  is  un- 
dertaken at  a  later  date,  national  and 
local  organizations  and  clubs  of  various 
descriptions  as  well  as  unaffiliated  indi- 
viduals will  be  asked  to  contribute  their 
time  and  services  under  the  direction  of 
State  and  local  defense  councils. 

Defense  councils  lead  drive 

Collection,  segregation,  and  ultimate 
shipment  to  aluminum  smelters  is  being 
handled  by  the  State  and  regional  de- 
fense councils  already  established  in  both 
areas  with  the  cooperation  of  local  of- 
ficials, organizations,  Individuals,  and 
scrap  dealers. 

*    •    * 

Adams  heads  section 
of  Materials  Branch 

Appointment  of  James  S.  Adams,  exec- 
utive vice  president  and  director  of  the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.,  to  succeed 
Richard  R.  Deupree  as  chief  of  the  Ma- 
terials from  Agriculture  and  Forest 
Products  Section  of  the  Materials  Branch, 
Production  Division,  was  announced  May 
30  by  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Deupree  is  returning  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  He  will  continue  to  advise 
the  section. 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  Ind. 
He  attended  Indiana  University  and  for 
6  years  was  vice  president  and  an  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  Johns-Man- 
vllle  Corporation,  New  York  City.  Also 
for  6  years  he  was  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Benton  and  Bowles 
Advertising  Agency,  New  York  City. 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 

Carriers  met  year's  demands  without 
causing  any  reported  delays,  says  Budd 


Despite  substantial  Increases  in  the 
volume  of  traffic  on  all  common  carriers 
since  the  start  of  the  national  defense 
program  a  year  ago,  no  reports  of  de- 
lays in  production  due  to  laclc  of  trans- 
portation have  reached  the  Transporta- 
tion Division  of  the  OEM.  Commissioner 
Ralph  Budd  said  May  31  in  a  review  of 
the  year's  activities. 
His  statement  follows  in  part: 
The  inland  transportation  systems  of 
the  country — railroads,  trucks,  pipe  lines. 
Great  Lakes  carriers  and  inland  water- 
ways carriers — have  successfully  met  all 
traffic  demands  resulting  from  the  con- 
stantly expanding  defense  program  and 
those  connected  with  civilian  needs  as 
well. 

No  delays  through  lack  of  transport 

Despite  substantial  increases  in  the 
volume  of  movement  by  all  forms  of 
carrier,  no  instances  of  delays  to  defense 
work  for  lack  of  transportation  have 
been  brought  to  this  office. 

Las.t  summer,  based  on  traffic  studies 
then  made,  we  recommended  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  that  the  freight  car 
ownership  goal  be  set  at  a  minimum  of 
1,700,000,  and  that  the  number  of  bad 
order  cars  be  reduced  to  6  percent  or 
less.  At  that  time  (July)  the  car  owner- 
ship was  1,645,000  and  the  bad  orders 
(cars  in  need  of  repair)  amounted  to 
153,000,  or  9.5  percent.  The  goal  out- 
lined will  be  met  prior  to  the  handling 
of  the  peak  traffic  of  1941  during  the  fall 
of  the  year  when  there  will  be  1,615,000 
serviceable  cars,  and  only  about  5  per- 
cent bad  orders.  This  means  the  addi- 
tion of  100,000  new  cars  between  the 
peak  traffic  period  of  1940  and  that  of 
1941. 

Continued  expansions  in  the  defense 
program  with  consequent  increase  in  the 
volume  of  traffic  to  be  moved  have  re- 
quired further  consideration  of  the 
equipment  situation  with  the  result  that 
it  is  now  planned  to  add  120,000  cars  to 
railroad  ownership  prior  to  the  fall  of 
1942,  and  for  1943  to  add  further  a  total 
of  150,000  cars.  This  latter  figure  is  of 
course  subject  to  revision. 

There  has  been  some  delay  in  the 
building  of  freight  cars  because  of  in- 
ability of  the  car  builders  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient steel.    This  has  been  discouraging 


to  some  builders  because  they  reason  that 
if  material  cannot  be  provided  for  this 
year's  program  of  car  building,  there 
would  be  no  point  in  undertaking  a  larger 
production.  In  urging  the  railroads  to 
order  cars  liberally,  we  have  assured  them 
that  the  importance  of  transportation  is 
well  recognized,  and  that  it  must  be 
assumed  the  necessary  materials  for  an 
adequate  car  program  will  be  provided. 
Obviously,  all  of  our  defense  efforts  must 
be  integrated  if  we  are  to  be  fully  suc- 
cessful. There  is  no  point  in  producing 
an  increased  volume  of  defense  materials 
if  such  materials  cannot  be  transported 
from  where  they  are  built  to  where  they 
are  needed. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  steel  indus- 
try, transportation  of  ore  on  the  Great 
Lakes  has  been  geared  to  a  tempo  which 
utilizes  100  percent  of  existing  cargo  car- 
rying facilities.  To  augment  the  Ameri- 
can fleet,  the  cooperation  of  Congress  was 
sought  in  the  passage  of  legislation  which 
will  enable  the  use  of  Canadian  boats 
in  our  ore  traffic.  Congress  responded 
favorably  and  quickly  to   this  request. 

Wheat  storage  problem 

The  coming  grain  movement  Incident 
to  harvest  of  the  winter  wheat  crop  pre- 
sents a  problem,  but  by  reason  of  the 
large  carry-over  of  grain  in  elevators 
the  problem  is  one  of  storage  rather  than 
transportation.  With  the  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  prob- 
lem has  been  attacked  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months  in  the  interest  of  encourag- 
ing more  storage  of  grain  on  farms,  the 
building  of  new  elevator  space  and  the 
movement  of  grain  from  the  middle  west 
and  southwest  to  port  elevators  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  A  moderate 
movement  is  now  underway.  The  rail- 
roads have  more  grain  cars  stored  for  the 
crop  than  they  did  last  year,  but  in  view 
of  the  tight  storage  situation,  the  move- 
ment will  be  watched  very  closely  in  or- 
der to  prevent  undue  tying  up  of  cars 
under  load.  The  traffic  demand  for  all 
con'.^odities  is  such  that  no  use  of  rail- 
road equipment  for  storage  purposes  can 
be  permitted.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
control  the  wheat  movement  by  means 
of  an  embargo  and  permit  system,  due 
not  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
but  to  the  storage  shortage. 


Million  of  armed  forces 
moved  by  rail  in  4  months 

During  the  first  4  months  of  this  year 
more  than  a  million  members  of  the 
Nation's  armed  forces  were  transported 
by  rail,  according  to  reports  made  to 
Commissioner  Budd. 

The  total  number  of  men  actually 
moved  by  the  railroads  during  this  period 
was  1,002,382,  an  average  of  250,596  men 
per  month  for  4  months. 

More  than  half  of  the  men  moved  on 
special  trains  over  long  distances,  while 
others  were  handled  in  regular  train  serv- 
ice by  the  addition  of  extra  cars.  The 
entire  movement  was  made  without  in- 
terference with  regular  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic. 

The  largest  single  monthly  movement 
during  this  period  was  in  March  when 
a  total  of  327,188  soldiers,  sailors,  ma- 
rines, and  selectees  were  moved  by  the 
railroads.  During  this  month,  619  spe- 
cial trains  were  operated  throughout  the 
country.  The  total  number  of  special 
trains  for  the  four  months  was  1,890. 

*    •    • 

CARLOADINGS  CONTINUE  GAIN 

Freight  carloadings  during  the  week 
ended  May  24  totaled  866,017  cars,  an 
increase  of  26.0  percent  over  the  687,480 
cars  loaded  during  the  corresponding 
week  in  1940.  This  volume  represents 
an  Increase  of  slightly  less  than  5,000 
over  the  previous  week  in  1941,  and  con- 
stitutes the  highest  weekly  loadings  this 
year  to  date. 

Substantial  Increases  were  registered 
in  all  major  commodity  items  with  the 
exception  of  livestock  which  decreased 
0.7  of  1  percent  under  the  corresponding 
week  in  1940,  and  also  decreased  under 
the  previous  week  in  1941.  The  com- 
modity details  follow: 


CARLOADINGS  WEEK  ENDED  MAY  24,  1941 

1941 

1940 

Percent 
increase 

Grain  and  grain  prod- 

40, 130 
10,429 
151,  878 
13,  732 
41,718 
76,601 
162,254 
369,  275 

29,432 
10,506 
116,951 
8,971 
34,667 
69, 071 
148,909 
273, 973 

36.3 

Livestock     

1.7 

Coal 

29.9 

Coke       

63.1 

Forest  products 

20.3 
29.7 

Merchandise  1.  c.l 

Miscellaneous 

9.0 
32.4 

Total     

666,017 
16,  634,  508 

687,480 
13,  378,  462 

26.0 

Cumulative  to  date— 

16.1 

I  Decrease. 
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HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  . . . 

Action  program  for  nutrition 

offered  in  recommendations  to  Presid^it 


Ways  and  means  of  utilizing  this  coun- 
try's abundant  food  resources  for  na- 
tional defense  were  mapped  out  at  the 
first  National  Nutrition  Conference,  held 
In  Washington,  May  26-28.  The  900 
leaders,  called  together  by  Paul  V.  Mc- 
Nutt,  Federal  Security  Administrator  and 
Coordinator  of  Health,  Welfare  and  Re- 
lated Defense  Activities,  and  the  Federal 
Nutrition  Advisory  Committee,  of  which 
M.  L.  Wilson  is  chairman,  submitted  to 
the  President  recommendations  looking 
toward  an  action  program  of  broad  scope. 

The  need  for  an  aggressive  attack  upon 
the  problem  of  undernourishment  was 
brought  out  repeatedly  in  the  facts  pre- 
sented to  the  conference. 

Could  add  10  years  to  active  life 

Something  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  American  people  are  not  getting 
enough  food  and  the  right  kind  of  food 
to  maintain  health  and  vigor — and  this 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  foods  of 
which  we  have  a  so-called  surplus  are  the 
very  ones  they  need.  Less  than  one- 
fourth  are  getting  a  really  good  diet, 
even  when  measured  by  lower  standards 
than  those  to  which  we  would  subscribe 
today.  If  everyone  could  have  an  ade- 
quate diet  instead  of  an  average  diet,  it 
would  add  10  years  to  our  active  life  span. 
Out  of  a  million  young  men  given  phys- 
ical examinations,  "a  total  of  380,000 
have  been  found  unfit  for  general  mili- 
tary service  under  present  standards." 
It  is  estimated  that  "perhaps  one-third 
of  the  rejections  were  due  either  directly 
or  indirectly  to  nutritional  deficiencies. 
In  terms  of  men  the  Army  today  has  been 
deprived  of  150,000  who  should  have  been 
able  to  do  duty  as  soldiers.  This  is  15 
percent  of  the  total  number  physically 
examined  by  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem." 

If  people  who  now  can  spend  only  5 
cents  a  meal  for  food  could  spend  10 
cents,  another  35  to  40  million  acres  of 
farm  land  would  have  to  be  devoted  to 
food  production — and  our  food  expendi- 
tures would  increase  by  about  2  billion 
dollars.  Add  to  this  the  acute  British 
needs,  and  it  becomes  essential  that  we 
direct  our  agriculture  to  producing  more 
of  the  nutritionally  needed  foods. 

As  a  guide  to  improving  the  Nation's 
food  standards  and  eating  habits,  the 


Pood  and  Nutrition  Committee  of  the 
National  Research  Council  presented  to 
the  conference  the  first  authoritative 
measure  of  what  a  good  diet  should  pro- 
vide in  the  way  of  vitamins  as  well  as 
calories  and  carbohydrates.  Expressed 
in  terms  of  essential  food  elements,  this 
standard  can  be  translated  into  easily 
available  foods  for  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  its  sliding  scale  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  different  age  groups  and  occu- 
pations. In  general  a  daily  diet  which 
would  measure  up  to  this  nutritional 
"gold  standard,"  would  include:  One  pint 
of  milk  for  an  adult  and  more  for  a 
child;  a  serving  of  meat  (and  cheaper 
cuts  are  just  as  nutritious) ;  one  egg  or 
some  suitable  substitute  such  as  navy 
beans;  two  vegetables,  one  of  which 
should  be  green  or  yellow;  two  fruits,  one 
of  which  should  be  rich  in  vitamin  C, 
found  abundantly  in  citrus  fruits  and 
tomatoes;  some  butter  or  oleomargerlne 
with  vitamin  A  added;  breads,  flour, 
and  cereal,  most  or  preferably  all  whole 
grain  or  enriched. 

Conference  adopts  broad 
recommendations 

The  conference  was  addressed  by  out- 
standing national  leaders,  including  the 
Vice  President,  the  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  of  Agriculture,  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator,  the  Surgeon  General,  and 
others.  The  problem  before  the  confer- 
ence was,  in  Vice  President  Wallace's 
words,  "How  to  use  our  soil,  our  farmers, 
our  processors,  our  distributors  and  our 
knowledge  to  produce  the  maximum  of 
abounding  health  as  a  broad  foundation 
on  which  we  can  build  aU  the  rest  of  our 
hemisphere  defense." 

Considering  this  problem  and  the 
President's  proclamation  of  a  full  na- 
tional emergency,  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent while  the  conference  was  in  session, 
its  delegates  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  recommendations: 

I.  The  great  and  sometimes  startling 
advances  in  our  knowledge  of  nutrition 
In  recent  years  have  made  It  clear  that 
the  food  an  individual  eats  fundamentally 
affects  his  health,  strength,  stamina, 
nervous  condition,  morale,  and  mental 
functioning.  In  view  of  these  proven 
facts,  it  is  vital  for  the  United  States  to 
make  immediate  and  full  use  of  the  newer 


knowledge  of  nutrition  in  the  present  na- 
tional emergency.  To  neglect  this  aspect 
of  defense  would  be  as  hazardous  as  to 
neglect  military  preparedness. 

11.  The  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition 
should  be  used  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  our  armed  forces,  who  must  of  course 
be  adequately  fed,  but  for  that  of  all 
workers  in  industries  directly  and  indi- 
rectly related  to  defense,  and  also  for  the 
civilian  population  as  a  whole.  Wars  are 
won  or  lost  according  to  the  health, 
courage,  and  calmness  of  whole  popula- 
tions and  their  ability  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  in  modern  total  warfare. 

Uodernourishment  widespread 

in.  Recent  dietary  studies  among  large 
representative  samples  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  clinical  studies  among 
smaller  groups,  and  the  examination  of 
men  called  up  for  military  service  show 
clearly  that  poor  diets  and  undernourish- 
ment are  widespread  in  this  country.  The 
conditions  revealed  corroborate  scientific 
findings.  While  these  conditions  offer 
no  ground  for  alarmist  statements,  they 
are  serious  enough  to  be  a  genuine  cause 
of  weakness  in  the  present  national  emer- 
gency and  to  warrant  national  attention 
and  concerted  action.  A  widespread  dis- 
ease epidemic  would  receive  such  atten- 
tion immediately.  Undernourishment  is 
more  Insidious  and  less  obvious  in  its 
effects,  but  it  is  not  less  harmful. 

Lines  of  attack 

The  problem  of  undernourishment  has 
medical,  social,  economic,  and  psycho- 
logical Eispects;  and  to  attack  it  on  a 
national  scale  will  require  peculiarly 
widespread  and  whole-hearted  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  our  population. 
This  conference  urges  the  following  lines 
of  attack  as  particularly  important: 

(1)  The  use  of  the  recommended  al- 
lowances of  calories,  protein,  and  certain 
Important  minerals  and  vitamins,  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Food  and  Nu- 
trition of  the  National  Research  Council, 
both  as  the  general  goal  for  good  nutri- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  as  the 
yardstick  by  which  to  measure  progress 
toward  that  goal. 

(2)  Translation  of  these  allowances, 
and  other  similar  technical  material,  into 
terms  of  everyday  foods  and  appetizing 
meals  suitable  for  families  and  individ- 
uals at  different  economic  levels  in  such 
a  way  that  the  newer  knowledge  of  nu- 
trition can  be  applied  simply  and  prac- 
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tically,  in  every  home,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  food  preferences  of  the  family. 

(3)  Vigorous  and  continuous  research 
to  add  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
nutritional  needs  of  individuals,  the  nu- 
tritional status  of  groups  in  the  popula- 
tion, the  nutritive  content  of  everyday 
foods,  and  the  effects  of  various  methods 
of  processing,  storing,  and  cooking  on 
their  nutritive  value. 

(4)  More  widespread  education  of  doc- 
tors, dentists,  social-service  workers, 
teachers,  and  other  professional  workers 
in  the  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition. 

(5)  Tlie  mobilization  of  every  educa- 
tional method  to  spread  knowledge  of 
nutrition  among  laymen  by  means  of  the 
schools,  motion  pictures,  the  radio,  the 
public  press,  home  and  community  dem- 
onstrations, and  all  other  suitable  means. 

(6)  Mobilization  of  all  neighborhood, 
community,  State,  and  national  organi- 
zations and  services  that  can  contribute 
in  any  way  to  raising  the  nutritional 
level  of  the  people.  The  State  Nutrition 
Committees  can  perform  an  especially 
useful  function  in  organizing  this  eilort. 

(7)  Vigorous  and  continued  attack  on 
the  fundamental  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment, insecure  employment,  and  rates  of 
pay  inadequate  to  maintain  an  American 
standard  of  living.  It  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  in  many  cases  that  under- 
nourishment and  ignorance  are  twins 
born  of  the  same  mother — poverty.  Ef- 
forts to  improve  nutrition  should  be  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  greater  effort  to 
alleviate  and  eventually  eliminate  pov- 
erty. 

(8)  Full  use  of  any  practical  devices, 
such  as  the  so-called  Stamp  Plan,  free 
school  lunches,  and  low-cost  milk  distri- 
bution which  will  bring  nourishing,  ade- 
quate meals  to  those  who  could  not  other- 
wise afford  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
help  to  distribute  food  surpluses  at  a 
fair  return  to  the  farmer. 

(9)  Efforts  to  improve  food  distribu- 
tion. Including  processing,  marketing, 
packaging,  and  labeling,  to  bring  about 
greater  real  economies  for  the  consumer. 
These  efforts  would  Include  vigorous 
prosecution  of  illegal  practices. 

(10)  Encouragement  in  all  practical 
ways  of  greater  production  by  agriculture 
of  the  foods  needed  in  more  abundance, 
according  to  the  newer  knowledge  of  nu- 
trition, in  the  average  American  diet. 
These  foods  include  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts, eggs,  vegetables,  fruits,  and,  in  the 
case  of  many  families,  lean  meats. 

(11)  Equally,  encouragement  of  more 
production  for  home  use  by  rural  peo- 
ple, especially  those  at  low  income  levels. 
Large    numbers    of    farm    families   can 


greatly  improve  their  nutritional  status 
by  making  more  complete  use  of  the  re- 
sources on  their  own  farms. 

(12)  The  "enrichment"  of  certain  sta- 
ple food  products,  such  as  flour  and 
bread,  with  nutritive  elements  that  have 
been  removed  from  them  by  modern 
milling  and  refining  processes.  Pending 
further  developments  in  the  milling  of 
grains  so  as  to  retain  their  full,  natural 
nutritive  values,  enrichment  is  an  eco- 
nomical way  to  improve  American  di- 
etaries almost  universally,  without  inter- 
fering with  deeply  ingrained  food  habits. 

Basis  for  policy  and  action  program 

V.  These  broad  recommendations  are 
made  as  the  basis  for  a  national  nutrition 
policy  and  an  action  program  that  can 
reach  down  to  every  community,  and 
if  possible  every  Individual  in  the  land  in 
the  present  emergency.  But  the  con- 
ference also  wishes  to  put  on  record  its 
belief  that  such  a  policy  and  program 
have  implications  that  go  beyond  the 
present  emergency. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  on  the 
basis  of  present  evidence,  that  just  as, 
by  the  use  of  modern  medical  science, 
we  have  conquered  diseases  that  took  an 
enormous  toll  of  life  in  the  past,  so  by 
the  use  of  the  modern  knowledge  of  nu- 
trition we  can  build  a  better  and  a 
stronger  race,  with  greater  average  re- 
sistance to  disease,  greater  average 
length  of  life,  and  greater  average  men- 
tal powers. 

This  can  be  done  by  the  conquest  of 
hunger — not  only  the  obvious  hunger 
man  has  always  known,  but  the  hidden 
hunger  revealed  by  modern  science. 

Cannnot  judge  by  external  standards 

The  United  States  is  probably  the  best- 
fed  Nation  m  the  world  today,  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  Judge  ourselves  by  ex- 
ternal standards.  We  should  judge  our- 
selves by  the  standard  of  our  own  po- 
tentialities— our  resources  in  food,  in 
technical  developments,  in  scientific 
knowledge.  By  that  standard,  we  fall 
far  short  of  our  goal. 

No  nation,  certainly  no  great  nation, 
has  ever  truly  conquered  hunger,  the 
oldest  enemy  of  man.  Such  an  aim  is 
not  too  high,  such  a  goal  is  not  too  difB- 
cult,  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  in  line  with  our  tradition  of  pio- 
neering on  new  frontiers.  It  is  a  par- 
ticularly fitting  task  for  us  in  this  day 
when  democracy  should  point  the  way  to 
a  new  and  better  civilization  for  op- 
pressed peoples  all  over  the  earth. 


Selective  Service  suggests 
deferment  of  dentists  to 
care  for  civilians 

Deferment  from  military  training  of 
dentists  and  dental  students  to  meet  a 
serious  and  increasing  need  of  the  Na- 
tion's civilian  population  for  dental 
facilities  was  recommended  recently  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  deputy  di- 
rector of  Selective  Service,  in  a  mem- 
orandum to  all  State  directors. 

The  Army  now  has  sufBcient  dental  of- 
ficers to  meet  current  requirements,  Gen- 
eral Hershey  said,  but  physical  examina- 
tion of  Selective  Service  registrants  and 
surveys  by  the  OPM  have  revealed  an 
overall  and  increasing  shortage  of  den- 
tists to  serve  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Dental  defects,  he  pointed  out,  consti- 
tute the  greatest  physical  cause  for  re- 
jection of  Selective  Service  registrants 
and  OPM  surveys  show  that  during  the 
last  several  years  there  has  been  an  ac- 
tual decrease  in  the  number  of  dentists 
in  the  country. 

No  group  deferments 

Stressing  that  under  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  no  group  de- 
ferments can  be  made  to  meet  such  sit- 
uations, but  that  each  case  must  be  con- 
sidered individually.  General  Hershey 
urged  that  local  boards  keep  these  facts 
in  mind  in  connection  with  the  classifi- 
cation of  each  and  every  dentist  or  dentaJ 
student. 

•    *    * 

Navy  opening  23  schools 
to  train  petty  olHcers 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox  an- 
nounced May  28  that  the  Navy  will  com- 
plete in  the  immediate  future  opening  23 
new  schools  for  training  enlisted  men  of 
the  Regular  Navy  and  the  Naval  Reserve 
for  rating  as  petty  oflacers,  in  cooperation 
with  the  vocational  education  program 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  schools  are  located  in  Noroton, 
Conn.;  Charleston,  S.  C;  Indianapolis. 
Ind.;  Los  Angeles;  San  Fi'ancisco;  New 
York  City;  Boston,  Mass;  Chicago;  De- 
troit; Toledo,  Ohio;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and 
Bainbridge  Island,  Wash. 

Ten  basic  subjects  will  be  given  in  the 
courses.  Secretary  Knox  pointed  out 
that  each  of  them  will  give  the  men  en- 
rolled excellent  training  for  making  a 
livelihood  after  leaving  the  naval  service. 
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units  for  defense  completed  in  week 


Progress  was  reflected  on  every  front 
of  the  defense  housing  program  for  the 
week  ended  May  24,  according  to  C.  P. 
Palmer,  Coordinator. 

More  than  1,600  family  dwelling  units 
and  695  dormitory  units  for  single  men 
were  reported  completed.  In  all,  1,490 
construction  contracts  were  awarded  for 
family  dwelling  units  and  200  were 
awarded  for  dormitory  units  for  single 
men.  Also  placed  under  construction 
contract  were  74  family  trailers  of  a 
group  of  allocations  for  274  trailers. 

The  area  to  report  the  largest  number 
of  completions  was  San  Diego,  Calif., 
where  695  dormitory  units  for  single 
workers  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Public  Buildings  Administration.  Among 
other  areas  also  reporting  completions  by 
the  Public  Buildings  Administration  were 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  101;  San  Angelo,  Te.xas, 
100;  and  Tucson,  Ariz.,  50;  all  for  enlisted 
personnel. 

Navy  reports  completions 

The  Navy  reported  completion  of  150 
homes  for  civilian  workers  at  Newport 
News,  Va.  Other  units  completed  by  the 
Navy  are:  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  100;  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  142;  and  Orange,  Tex.,  100. 
Most  of  these  units  are  for  civilian 
workers. 

Among  completions  reported  by  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  are  393 
In  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  enlisted  personnel; 
34  in  Newport  News,  Va.,  for  colored  ci- 


vilian workers,  and  60  in  Rock  Island,  111., 
for  civilian  workers. 

In  Philadelphia,  contracts  for  470 
dwelling  units  for  civilian  workers  were 
awarded  by  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority.  This  agency  also  reported 
contracts  awarded  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
300  units;  Allentown,  Pa.,  320;  Lacka- 
wanna, N.  Y.,  200;  all  for  civilian  workers. 

Public  Buildings  Administration  also 
reported  construction  contracts  for  150 
units  for  enlisted  personnel  at  Paso- 
Robles,  Calif. 

Temporary  shelter  allocations 

Among  allocations  made  under  the 
temporary  shelter  program  were  100  units 
at  Ravenna-Warren,  Ohio;  100  at  Bur- 
lington, Iowa;  and  74  at  San  Miguel, 
Calif.;  all  for  civilian  workers. 

The  status  of  the  defense  housing  pro- 
gram as  of  May  24  showed  allocations  for 
87,260  family  dwelling  units  in  144  local- 
ities of  47  States  and  territories.  Of  this 
number,  61,512  were  for  civilian  workers 
and  25,748  for  enlisted  personnel. 

Construction  contracts  had  been 
awarded  for  62,970  units,  of  which  39,855 
are  for  civilian  workers  and  23,115  for  en- 
listed personnel.  12,261  family  dwelling 
units  have  been  completed  under  the 
coordinated  defense  housing  program  in 
44  localities  of  23  States  and  territories. 
Of  this  number,  6,771  are  for  civilian 
workers  and  5,490  for  enlisted  personnel. 
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Funds  allocated 

Contracts  awarded 

Completed 

May  24 

May  17 

May  24 

May  17 

May  24 

May  17 

Number  of  States  and  Territories 

47 

144 

310 

87,  260 

35,265 

16,001 

10,  246 
25,748 
2,309 

2,309 

47 

144 

307 

87,  260 

36,265 

16,001 

10,  246 

25,748 
2,035 

2,035 

45 

131 

223 

62,970 

20,  416 

12, 128 

7,311 
23, 115 
2,109 

2,109 

45 

129 

217 

61,  4S0 

19, 696 

11,658 

7,26! 
22, 965 
2,035 

2,035 

23 

44 

51 

12,  261 

2,247 

2,449 

2,075 
6,490 

Number  of  localities 

36 

Number  of  faniilv  dwelling  units  (regular) 

10,657 
2,144 
1,909 
1  894 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense 

Civilian    industrial    workers    in    Government 

Other  civilians,  employed  by  the  Army  and 

4,710 

Number  of  family  dwellinc  units  (trailers) 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense 

Civilian    industrial    workers    in    Government 

Kumber  of  units  for  single  persons      .  .  - 

6,991 

6,991 

6,  651 

6,351 

750 

55 

PRIVATE  CONSTRUCTION  UNDER  FHA  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 


January  1  throuph  May  24.. 
Week  ended  May  24 


73, 859 
4,920 


Philadelphia  locality 
program,  5,500  units, 
is  largest  of  all 

With  4,000  dwelling  units  to  be  built 
In  the  Philadelphia  locality  as  approved 
by  President  Roosevelt  May  27,  the  total 
number  for  construction  there  with  pub- 
lic funds  becomes  the  largest  for  any  one 
locality  on  the  defense  housing  program 
— 5,500.  The  announcement  of  approval 
carried  the  suggestion  that  private  in- 
dustry could  supply  12,000  additional 
units  needed  for  defense  workers. 

Defense  Housing  Coordinator  Palmer, 
in  his  report  on  Philadelphia,  announced 
that  the  need  for  housing  resulted  from 
the  expansion  of  shipbuilding  facilities 
to  meet  naval  and  merchant  marine  de- 
mands, along  with  an  expansion  in  al- 
most every  other  type  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity incident  to  the  furnishing  of  ma- 
terials for  the  defense  program. 

Details  of  program 

The  recommended  program  for  con- 
struction with  public  funds,  including 
the  number  of  units  for  each  locality  and 
the  approximate  monthly  rentals  to  be 
asked,  was  as  follows:  Chester,  Pa.,  300, 
$20-$30;  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  500, 
$22.50-$32.50;  South  Philadelphia,  500, 
$ll-$32.50;  Northeast  Philadelphia, 
1,200,  $22.50-$32.50;  Northwest  Philadel- 
phia, 700,  $22.50-$32.50;  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  300,  $20-$30;  Camden,  N.  J.,  500, 
$22.50-$32.50. 

Suggested  for  private  construction 
were:  Camden,  1,000,  $30-$45;  Chester, 
1,000,  $35-$45;  Delaware  Coimty,  2,000, 
$35-$45;  Philadelphia,  7,500,  $35-$45; 
Bucks  County,  500,  $35-$45. 

Assigned  to  Federal  Works  Agency 

Construction  of  all -units  in  Philadel- 
phia to  be  built  with  public  funds  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Federal  Works 
Agency. 

In  the  detailed  report  on  the  Phila- 
delphia locality,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
according  to  statistics  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Labor  the  excess 
worker  demand  over  the  supply  In  Ches- 
ter and  Delaware  County  will  amount  to 
between  16,000  and  18,000,  and  in  the 
Philadelphia  locality  will  amount  to  70,- 
000  workers  before  the  end  of  another 
year.  These  reports  may  be  subject  to 
some  revision  downward,  but  an  acute 
labor  shortage  In  the  locality  is  definitely 
indicated. 
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President  approves  building  of  9,893 
defense  homes  in  32  localities 


President  Roosevelt  May  27  approved 
construction  witli  public  funds  of  9,893 
dwelling  units  for  the  families  of  civilian 
industrial  workers  and  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  32  lo- 
calities of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  C.  F.  Palmer,  Co- 
ordinator of  Defense  Housing. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Lanham  Act,  which  has  provided 
$300,000,000  for  defense  housing  needs, 
the  President  found  that  an  acute  short- 
age of  housing  exists  in  28  localities, 
necessitating  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  the  construction  of  9,701  units. 
Construction  with  funds  provided  under 
the  $100,000,000  amendment  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  Appropriation  Act  was 
approved  for  the  remaining  192  units  in 
5  localities. 

Under  Lanham  Act 

Dwelling  units  herewith  recommended 
under  the  Lanham  Act  are  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  220;  Benicia,  Calif.,  100;  Fort 
Ord,  Calif.,  286;  Taft,  Calif.,  75;  Torrey 
Pines,  Calif.,  75;  Bantam,  Conn.,  40; 
Panama  City,  Fla.,  150;  Valpariso,  Fla., 
100;  Albany,  Ga.,  100;  Hinesville,  Ga., 
100;  South  Bend  (including  Mishawaka), 
Ind.,  250;  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  40;  Kansas 
City,  Kans. — Kansas  City,  Mo.,  350; 
Leesville,  La.,  175;  Bath,  Maine,  200;  De- 
troit, Mich.,  1,000;  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  125; 


Dover,  N.  J.,  300;  Dayton,  Ohio,  500; 
Pendleton,  Oreg.,  85;  Allentown-Bethle- 
hem.  Pa.,  250;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  4,000; 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  450;  Spartan- 
bui-g,  S.  C,  120;  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.,  100; 
Norfolk  (including  Portsmouth),  Va., 
300;  Everett,  Wash.,  85;  Great  Bend, 
N.  Y.,  125. 

Construction  with  Navy  funds  was 
approved  as  follows:  Newport,  R.  I.,  24; 
Tutuila,  Samoa,  6;  Piney  Point,  Md.,  50; 
Norfolk  (including  Portsmouth) ,  Va., 
100;  Bainbridge  Island,  Wash.,  12. 

Total  now  97,153  units 

The  most  recent  allocation  of  funds 
brings  the  total  number  of  dwelling  units 
to  be  constructed  by  the  Government 
under  the  coordinated  defense  housing 
program  to  97,153.  Of  this  number,  ap- 
proximately 65,000  are  under  construc- 
tion contract  and  approximately  12,000 
have  been  completed. 

Mr.  Palmer  pointed  out  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  establish  the  exact  cost  of  the 
units  for  which  the  new  allocations  have 
been  made,  but  that  the  average  cost  of 
each  unit  would  have  to  come  within  the 
$3,500  limitation  established  by  law. 
This  does  not  include  land  and  utilities. 
Based  on  previous  contracts,  he  said,  the 
total  cost  of  the  new  program  would 
probably  run  between  $35,000,000  and 
$40,000,000. 


Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Jr., 
named  Regional  Coordinator 

The  appointment  of  Prank  A.  Vander- 
lip, Jr.,  as  a  regional  housing  coordina- 
tor was  announced  May  30  by  Coordina- 
tor Palmer. 

Mr.  Vanderlip's  territory  will  include 
the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Virgin  Islands, 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

B.  Frank  Bennett,  who  has  been  act- 
ing regional  coordinator  for  Region  II 
during  the  past  5  months,  has  been  given 
special  assignments  in  the  Division  of 
Defense  Housing  Coordination. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  comes  to  the  Division 
of  Defense  Housing  Coordination  from 
the  Public  Buildings  Administration, 
where  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of  Com- 
missioner Reynolds  as  a  specialist  in  site 
selection    and    other    housing    matters. 


He  is  treasurer  of  the  National  Public 
Housing  Conference. 

In  his  new  job,  Mr.  Vanderlip  will  for- 
mulate defense  housing  programs  for  his 
region  and  will  be  responsible  to  the  De- 
fense Housing  Coordinator  for  the  pre- 
vention of  any  let-down  in  the  defense 
effort  due  to  a  shortage  of  adequate  liv- 
ing accommodations  for  defense  workers. 

•    •    • 

LAKE  ORE  MOVEMENT 

During  the  week  ended  May  24  there 
were  loaded  into  boats  at  upper  lake  ports 
a  total  of  2,281,391  gross  tons  of  iron  ore, 
as  compai'ed  to  1,687,392  gross  tons  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  week  in  1940. 

For  the  lake  season  to  date  there  have 
been  loaded  into  boats  a  total  of  15,017,- 
235  tons,  as  compared  to  5,750,007  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  period  in  1940,  or 
an  increased  movement  of  9,267,228 
gross  tons. 


Truck  loadings  increased 
38  percent  over  April  1940 

The  volume  of  revenue  freight  trans- 
ported by  motor  truck  dtiring  the  month 
of  April  represented  a  new  peak  for  the 
year  and  an  increase  of  38.3  percent  over 
the  volume  carried  in  April  1940,  Ralph 
Budd,  Transportation  Commissioner,  an- 
nounced. Reports  on  the  volume  of 
commercial  truck  transportation  are  ob- 
tained regularly  from  a  representative 
number  of  important  carriers  by  the 
American  Trucking  Associations.  Com- 
parable reports  were  received  from  202 
motor  carriers  in  42  States,  covering  the 
April  movement.  The  reporting  carriers 
transported  an  aggregate  of  1,509,143 
tons  in  April,  as  against  1,446,104  tons  in 
March,  and  1,111,604  tons  in  April  1940. 

78  percent  "general" 

Slightly  more  than  78  percent  of  all 
the  freight  transported  in  the  month  was 
reported  by  carriers  of  general  freight. 
The  volume  of  this  category  increased 
6.7  percent  over  March,  and  41.6  percent 
over  April  of  the  previous  year. 

Transporters  of  petroleum  products, 
accounting  for  almost  V  percent  of  the 
total  tonnage  reported,  showed  an  in- 
crease of  4.9  percent  in  April,  as  com- 
pared with  March,  and  an  increase  of 
10.8  percent  over  April  1940. 

Transport  of  autos  declines 

Movement  of  new  automobiles  and 
trucks,  constituting  almost  6  percent  of 
the  total  tonnage,  decreased  19  percent 
under  March,  but  held  9.2  percent  over 
April  1940.  The  decline  under  March 
was  attributable,  in  part,  to  strikes  ia 
manufacturing  plants. 

Iron  and  steel 

Haulers  of  Iron  and  steel  products 
reported  about  4'/2  percent  of  the  total 
tonnage.  The  volume  of  these  com- 
modities showed  a  decrease  of  7.8  percent 
under  March,  but  increased  25.5  percent 
over  April  of  last  year. 

A  little  more  than  4  percent  of  the 
total  tonnage  reported  was  of  miscel- 
laneous commodities,  including  tobacco, 
milk,  textile  products,  building  mate- 
rials, coal,  cement,  and  household  goods. 
Tonnage  in  this  class  increased  18.4  per- 
cent over  March  and  37.1  percent  over 
the  volume  hauled  in  April  1940. 
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AGRICULTURE . . . 

Departure  of  the  hired  man  and  mule 

poses  a  problem  in  agj 


Two  of  the  farm's  traditional  charac- 
ters— the  hired  man  and  the  horse  or 
mule — are  giving  agricultural  ofBcials  a 
new  defense  problem  by  leaving  the  land 
at  an  accelerated  rate. 

The  hired  man,  statistics  furnished  to 
the  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Rela- 
tions show,  is  being  absorbed  into  non- 
agricultural  occupations  directly  or  in- 
directly affected  by  defense  activities. 
Higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  than  on 
the  farm  account  for  the  switch  from 
agriculture  to  industry. 

Horses  and  mules  have  been  disappear- 
ing from  American  farms  for  the  past  20 
years.  Farmers  have  been  shifting  from 
work  animals  to  tractor  power  since 
shortly  after  the  first  World  War.  In 
1940,  there  were  only  14,937,000  horses 
and  mules  on  fai'ms  in  this  country,  com- 
pared with  25,742,000  head  in  1920.  In 
the  5  years  from  1935  to  1940,  the  work 
animal  population  decreased  by  1,746,000 
head. 

Tractor  and  plane  use  same  metals 

The  loss  of  animal  power  has  been 
considered  a  natural  development  in  the 
mechanization  of  the  farm  but  It  has 
made  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  more 
dependent  than  ever  on  tractors  and 
tractor-operated  equipment.  That's 
where  the  new  problem  lies. 

The  same  strategic  metals  that  go  into 
a  plane  or  a  battleship  are  used  to  build 
a  tractor  or  a  combine.  The  farm  ma- 
chinery industry  uses  iron,  steel,  copper, 
chromium,  nickel,  tin,  aluminum,  lead, 
and  zinc.  In  relation  to  our  total  pro- 
duction, only  a  very  small  amount  of 
these  metals  goes  into  farm  machinery. 
With  the  exception  of  iron  and  steel, 
less  than  1  percent  of  our  total  produc- 
tion is  normally  used  for  tractors  and 
farm  implements.  If  that  1  percent 
were  not  available,  however,  the  success 
of  the  recently  launched  food-for-de- 
fense  program  might  be  hampered, 
OADR  ofBcials  believe. 

Coincident  with  the  diflaculty  of  ob- 
taining metals  for  tractors  and  farm  ma- 
chinery is  the  march  of  the  hired  man 
from  the  land  to  a  factory  job.  Farmers 
in  virtually  every  important  agricultural 
area  in  the  country  report  the  loss  of 


key  hired  men.  These  men  are  the  trac- 
tor drivers  and  the  more  reliable  and 
industrious  farm  workers  upon  whom  the 
farm  operators  depend.  Usually,  they 
have  enough  mechanical  knowledge  to 
make  the  normal,  routine  repairs  neces- 
sary to  keep  farm  equipment  operating. 

Shortage  of  repairmen 

If  parts  are  available,  the  simpler 
farm  machinery  can,  if  necessary,  be 
kept  operating  almost  indefinitely  by 
farmers  and  their  hired  hands,  although 
in  many  cases  it  is  more  economical  to 
replace  obsolete  machinery.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  tractor  is  a  precision- 
built  machine,  requiring  special  repair 
tools  and  clean  handling.  To  keep  a 
tractor  in  good  condition,  it  must  be 
taken  to  a  shop  where  it  can  be  com- 
pletely overhauled.  Transfer  of  me- 
chanics from  rural  areas  to  industry  is 
leaving  a  shortage  of  qualified  repair- 
men which  may  lead  to  junking  of 
equipment  that  might  otherwise  be 
repaired. 

The  shift  from  work  animals  to  trac- 
tors has  been  accompanied  by  a  shift  to 
tractor-drawn  implements  for  plowing, 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and 
other  operations.  As  a  result,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  farm  equipment  now 
available  could  not  be  used  with  horses 
or  mules.  In  addition,  the  number  of 
work  animals  coiild  not  be  materially 
Increased  within  even  a  5-year  period. 

Probieras  in  defense  program 

The  Nation's  increased  dependence  on 
mechanized  farming  and  the  removal  of 
the  hired  man  from  farm  to  factory,  at 
least  for  the  duration  of  the  defense  ef- 
fort, will  be  among  the  problems  to  be 
met  in  achieving  the  goals  of  the  food- 
for-defense  program. 

Under  this  program,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  supporting  prices  at 
levels  that  will  make  it  profitable  to  turn 
the  large  stocks  of  corn  in  the  ever- 
normal  granary  into  food  for  Great  Brit- 
ain by  using  it  to  produce  more  pork, 
eggs,  poultry,  and  dairy  products.  By 
other  measures,  the  production  of  can- 
ning tomatoes,  dried  beans,  and  some 
other  vegetables  Is  also  being  encouraged. 


Townseiid  appoiiited 
OADR  director 

M.  Clifford  Townsend,  special  agricul- 
tural adviser  to  Sidney  Hillman,  Associ- 
ate Director  General  of  the  OfBce  of 
Production  Management,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Claude  R.  Wickard  as  director  of  the  re- 
cently created  Office  of  Agricultiural  De- 
fense Relations. 

Mr.  Townsend  succeeds  J.  B.  Hutson, 
former  deputy  commissioner  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Division  of  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

The  OADR  was  established  by  Secre- 
tary Wickard  after  President  Roosevelt 
transferred  the  functions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Division  of  the  NDAC  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Long  identified  with  agriculture 

Mr.  Townsend,  a  former  Governor  of 
Indiana,  has  been  identified  with  agri- 
culture for  the  past  20  years.  He  oper- 
ates a  360-acre  corn  and  livestock  farm 
in  Grant  County,  Ind.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  the  director  of  organi- 
zation for  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau,  and 
was  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  In- 
diana from  1933  to  1937. 

As  special  adviser  to  Mr.  Hillman  on 
agricultural  matters  Mr.  Townsend  has 
been  working  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  many  problems 
which  will  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
OADR. 

Holds  0PM  posts 

He  is  a  member  of  the  OPM  Plant  Site 
Committee  representing  rural  and  semi- 
rural  cMnmunlties,  and  is  chief  of  the 
Group  Resources  Unit,  which  is  organiz- 
ing the  industrial  production  facilities 
in  agricultural  and  semi-industrial  com- 
munities. 

The  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Re- 
lations will  develop  progi'ams  and  poli- 
cies to  supply  sufficient  agricultural 
commodities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  the  democracies  and 
to  provide  agriculture  with  sufficient  la- 
bor, tools,  and  transportation  to  carry 
out  its  part  of  the  defense  effort.  In  ad- 
ministering its  program,  the  OADR  will 
utilize  the  trained  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  will  main- 
tain close  liaison  with  all  defense  agencies. 
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Agriculture  Department 
turns  over  803,284  acres 
for  military  activities 

With  the  recent  announcement  of  the 
transfer  to  the  War  Department  of  the 
9,000-acre  Lakeland  Flatwoods  Land 
Utilization  project,  located  near  Val- 
dosta,  Ga.,  in  Lowndes  and  Lanier  Coun- 
ties, the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
made  available  to  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments a  total  of  803,284  acres  of  land 
for  defense  purposes. 

Some  of  the  lands  have  been  trans- 
ferred outright  to  the  War  Department. 
On  the  remainder,  use  permits  have  been 
granted  under  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  agency  retains  title  to  the 
land.  When  the  emergency  is  past,  the 
land  will  be  returned  to  the  agency. 

345,960  acres  for  bombing  range 

Largest  single  transfer  was  345,960 
acres  in  the  Choctawhatchee  National 
Forest  in  Florida.  This  land  will  be  used 
by  the  War  Department  as  a  bombing 
range.  The  land  previously  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  Forest  Service. 

Other  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  trans- 
ferred to  or  authorized  for  use  by  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  are  as 
follows : 

Use  permit  to  the  Armory  Commission 
of  Alabama  on  25,000  acres  in  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  Pea  River  project 
for  use  by  the  Alabama  National  Guard. 

110,000-acre  tract  for  artillery 

Use  permit  to  the  War  Department  on 
110,000  acres  in  the  Los  Padres  National 
Forest,  Calif.,  for  use  as  a  heavy  artillery 
range. 

Use  permit  to  the  War  Department  of 
.the  Soil  Conservation  Service  9,000-acre 
Lakeland  Flatwoods  project  in  Georgia 
as  an  aerial  gunnery  range. 

Louisiana  lands  to  be  used 

Use  permits  to  the  War  Department  in 
the  Kisatchie  National  Forest,  Louisiana, 
for  the  following  projects: 

(1)  Catahoula  division,  1,754.63  acres,  and 
3,409.73  acres,  for  use  as  extensions  to  Camp 
Livingston. 

(2)  Catahoula  division,  225  acres  for  use 
as  bombing  target. 

(3)  Evangeline  division,  2,94825  acres,  and 
12,609.85  acres,  for  use  as  extensions  to  Camp 
Claiborne. 

(4)  Vernon  division,  11.000  acres  for  use  as 
an  artillery  range. 

(5)  Vernon  district,  32,560  acres,  location 
of  Camp  Polk,  cantonment  and  maneuver 
grounds  for  armored  division. 

Use  permit  on  600  acres  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  land  in  northwest 
Louisiana  as  an  aerial  bombing  target. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  . . . 

Oregon  Governor  outlines  elements 
of  program  for  civilian  action 


Six  essential  ways  for  civilians  to  do 
their  part  in  this  "twilight  between  war 
and  peace"  were  outlined  by  Governor 
Charles  A.  Sprague,  of  Oregon,  in  a  re- 
cent radio  address,  directed  primarily  to 
the  people  of  the  State.  In  his  talk,  the 
Governor  announced  plans  for  creation 
of  a  State  defense  council.  This  action 
brings  the  total  number  of  such  coun- 
cils to  46,  since  North  Dakota  reported 
last  week  to  the  Division  of  State  and 
Local  Cooperation  the  formation  of  a 
State  defense  council. 

A  six-point  program 

After  summarizing  Oregon's  activities 
for  civil  defense  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  predicting  an  expanded  program  for 
the  future,  Governor  Sprague  outlined 
his  six  points  as  follows: 

(1)  Avoid  hysteria.  "More  will  be  ac- 
complished by  orderly  effort  than  by 
agitation  and  excitement." 

(2)  Organize  for  protection  against 
fire,  disaster,  or  disorder. 

(3)  Ascertain  that  industries  and 
farms  "maintain  and  increase  produc- 
tion of  essential  materials  needed  for 
sustenance  of  our  civilian  population  and 
our  military  establishment.  Unless  one 
is  called  into  special  service  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  unless  he  has  some  special 
contribution  to  make,  he  should  remain 


at  his  usual  post,  keeping  up  the  social 
and  industrial  organization  which  is  the 
base  on  which  modern  wars  are  fought." 

(4)  Submerge  class  differences. 

Financial  support  for  Government 

(5)  Give  financial  support  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  taxes  and  pur- 
chases of  bonds  to  provide  the  sinews  of 
defense.  Contribute  to  such  causes  as 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  welfare  work 
being  planned  by  the  United  Service 
Organization. 

(6)  Build  up  a  "steady  loyalty  which 
will  carry  us  through  no  matter  what 
the  strain  or  the  trial." 

Governor  Sprague  termed  the  present 
emergency  "largely  one  of  preparation 
and  industrial  effort."  The  first  objec- 
tives of  civil  defense  measures  in  Ore- 
gon, he  said,  have  been  proper  police  and 
fire  protection. 

The  Governor  characterized  the  State 
Police  as  the  "first  line  of  defense."  He 
announced  that  a  State  Guard  would  be 
organized  as  soon  as  required,  and 
pointed  out  that  measures  have  already 
been  taken  in  Oregon  in  regard  to  dis- 
aster relief,  fire  protection,  highways, 
airport  development,  health,  sanitation 
and  nutrition  as  affected  by  the  defense 
emergency. 


Mississippi  and  Missouri 

Transfer  of  65,000  acres  in  the  Holly 
Springs  division  of  the  De  Soto  National 
Forest,  Miss.,  for  location  of  Camp 
Shelby,  cantonment  and  training  area. 

Use  permit  on  18,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  Gasconade  division  of  the  Mark 
Twain  National  Forest,  Mo.,  for  location 
of  Camp  Leonard  Wood,  cantonment  and 
training  area. 

Transfer  of  7,304  acres  of  the  Pine 
Camp,  N.  Y.,  Soil  Conservation  project, 
to  the  War  Department.  Use  not  desig- 
nated. 

Transfer  of  5,869  acres  in  the  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  Soil  Conservation  project  to 
the  War  Department  for  a  rifle  range. 

Transfer  of  1.000  acres  in  the  Cookson 
Hills  project,  Okla.,  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment.   Use  not  designated. 

Use  permit  on  one-half  acre  in  the 
Caribbean  National  Forest,  Puerto  Rico, 


to  the  War  Department  for  observation 
lookout. 

Use  permit  on  150,132  acres  in  the 
Enoree  division,  Sumter  National  Forest, 
S.  C,  to  the  War  Department  for  use 
in  Army  Corps  maneuvers. 

Transfer  of  9,482  acres  of  Soil  Con- 
servation land  in  Wisconsin  for  location 
of  Camp  McCoy. 

Tiansfer  of  173.52  acres  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration's  Jacksonville 
Homesteads  to  the  Navy  Department  for 
low-cost  housing  development  for  naval 
air  station,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Acquiring  1,138,010  acres 

In  addition  to  the  lands  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  land-acquisition  divisions  of  the  For- 
est Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  have  acquired,  or  are  in  the 
process  of  acquiring,  an  additional 
1,138,010  acres  for  the  War  Department. 
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CIVILIAN  DEFENSE 

LaGuardia  on  tour  to  see  Army  officers, 
governors,  mayors,  organization  heads 


To  determine  at  first  hand  the  status 
of  preparations  for  the  protection  of  the 
civilians  and  of  property,  Mayor  F.  H. 
LaGuardia,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  this  week  begins  a  tour 
of  Army  Corps  areas. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  3 
and  4,  Mayor  LaGuardia  will  meet  in 
Boston  with  Gov.  Leverett  Saltonstall  of 
Massachusetts,  Mayor  Maurice  J.  Tobin, 
Maj.  J.  A.  Woodruff,  commander  of  the 
First  Corps  Area,  and  the  mayors  of  the 
principal  cities  in  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Massachusetts. 

Also  participating  in  the  meeting  will 
be  the  State  Defense  Council  and  the 
local  defense  councils,  as  well  as  the 
service  organizations,  Including  the 
American  Legion. 

To  visit  Third  Corps  Area  June  6 

On  June  6  Mayor  LaGuardia  will  visit 
the  Third  Corps  Area.  He  will  meet  in 
Baltimore  with  Gov.  Herbert  O'Conor, 
Maj.  Gen.  W.  S.  Gant,  Mayor  Howard 
W.  Jackson  of  Baltimore,  and  mayors  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Participating  in  the  meet- 
ings also  will  be  representatives  of  the 
State  defense  councils,  the  local  defense 
councils  and  the  service  organizations. 

On  June  7  Mayor  LaGuardia  will  meet 
In  Columbus,  Ohio,  with  Gov.  John  W. 
Bricker,  Mayor  Floyd  Green,  Maj.  Gen. 
C.   A.  Trott,   commander   of   the  Fifth 


Corps  Area,  and  the  mayors  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  In- 
diana, and  Kentucky. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  plans  to  visit  each 
of  the  nine  Army  Corps  Areas,  to  meet 
with  governors,  mayors,  and  public  ofQ- 
cials  in  the  respective  areas,  and  the 
heads  of  public  and  private  organizations 
who  will  be  expected  to  participate  In  the 
civilian  defense  program. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  said  he  has  no  pur- 
pose to  impose  any  plan  upon  the  au- 
thorities in  the  respective  localities.  He 
said,  rather  he  is  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  preparedness  in  the  several 
Army  Corps  Areas  and  to  develop  the 
closest  possible  cooperation  between  ex- 
isting agencies  and  his  new  ofiBce. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  spent  2  days  during 
the  past  week  in  session  with  the  Perma- 
nent Joint  American-Canadian  Interna- 
tional Defense  Commission,  of  which  he 
Is  chairman.  The  Canadian  members  of 
the  Commission  arrived  in  Washington 
Wednesday  morning  and  the  sessions 
continued  through  Friday  evening. 

On  Wednesday  evening.  May  28, 
Mayor  LaGuardia  addressed  a  mass 
meeting  in  Convention  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia. Estimates  place  the  attendance 
at  15,D00.  Mayor  LaGuardia's  address 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  prepara- 
tions for  defense  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  was  an  exposition  of  the 
policies  of  the  totalitarian  powers. 

Rear  Admiral  Clark  Woodward,  USN, 
was  named  by  the  Navy  Department  as 


its  representative  on  the  Board  of  Civil- 
ian Defense,  established  under  President 
Roosevelt's  Executive  order.  Maj.  Gen. 
Lorenzo  D.  Gasser  previously  had  been 
named  as  the  Army's  representative. 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  previously  had  been 
named  to  the  board.  Other  agencies 
which  win  designate  representatives 
shortly  include  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
the  American  Municipal  Association  and 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

The  members  of  the  Volunteer  Par- 
ticipation Committee  authorized  by  the 
Executive  order  have  not  yet  been  named 
by  President  Roosevelt. 

Organization  of  the  OfBce  of  Civilian 
Defense  is  progressing  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mayor  LaGuardia.  Thousands 
of  volunteers  have  communicated  to  the 
Mayor  their  willingness  to  serve  in  what- 
ever capacity  is  most  useful.  Complete 
records  of  all  such  volunteers  are  being 
kept  in  the  OfBce  of  Civilian  Defense  and 
their  place  in  the  ultimate  organization 
will  be  established  as  soon  as  organiza- 
tion has  been  completed. 

•    •    • 

THREE  NEW  AIR  SCHOOLS 
TO  TRAIN  1,000 

Facilities  for  training  more  than  1,000 
flying  cadets  are  to  be  provided  at  three 
new  flying  schools,  sites  for  which  have 
just  been  selected  at  Sumter,  S.  C;  Moul- 
trie, Ga.,  and  Lake  Charles,  La.,  the  War 
Department  announced  May  28.  All 
three  are  under  the  Air  Corps  30,000-pilot 
training  program. 
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June  10,  1941 


Review  of  the  Week  in  Defense 


Labor  disputes  in  defense  industries 
brouglit  Presidental  action  last  week  as 
high  union  officials  backed  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board  and  denounced 
West  Coast  labor  leaders  for  their  re- 
fusal to  accept  recommendations  of  the 
board. 

Three  strikes — loggers  and  mill  work- 
ers in  the  Puget  Sound  area,  machinists 
in  San  Francisco  shipyards,  and  em- 
ployes of  the  North  American  Aviation 
Co.  at  Inglewood,  Calif. — drew  a  sharp 
resolution  of  censure  from  the  OPM 
Labor  Advisory  Committee,  composed  of 
CIO  and  APL  representatives. 

Murray  takes  a  hand 

Philip  Murray,  president  of  CIO, 
charged  O.  M.  Orton,  president  of  the 
International  Woodworkers  of  America, 
with  "most  reprehensible  lying  defama- 
tion" after  Orton  had  defied  the  Media- 
tion Board  in  its  plea  to  the  Puget  Sound 
strikers. 

"A  continuation  of  the  strike,  under 
existing  circumstances,"  Murray  said,  "is 
no  longer  regarded  as  being  directed 
against  the  employers  but  rather  against 
the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board." 

Borax  priorities 

Borax  and  boric  acid — the  latter 
known  to  the  layman  as  eyewash — were 
put  under  full  priority  control  because  of 
a  temporary  shortage  caused  by  a  strike 
at  the  American  Potash  and  Chemical 
Co.  plant  at  Trona,  Calif.  The  chemicals 
have  wide  military  uses. 

OPM  Director  William  S.  Knudsen,  in 
a  radio  talk,  said:  "I  am  counting  on  the 
unlimited  emergency  to  turn  the  lights 
on  everywhere  so  that  extra  man-hours 
of  machine  operation  can  be  gained." 

OPM  Associate  Director  Sidney  Hill- 
man  at  the  same  time  called  upon  labor 
and  management  for  extra  care  to  guard 
against  accidents  and  "wise  staggering  of 


work  shifts"  to  absorb  idle  labor  and 
idle  machines. 

Nation  looks  to  President 

As  the  week  ended  the  Nation  looked 
to  the  President  to  invoke  unlimited 
emergency  powers  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
defense  production  turning. 

Meanwhile,  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  took  steps  to  forestall  a 
predicted  shortage  of  steel.  It  informed 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  Defense 
Committee  that  the  government  stood 
ready  to  consider  a  plan  for  enlarging 
the  capacity  of  the  steel  industry  by  ten 
million  tons.  Gano  Dunn,  OPM  con- 
sultant had  forecast  a  deficit  of  1.4  mil- 
lien  tons  of  steel  in  1941  and  6.4  million 
tons  in  1942.  An  expansion  of  capacity 
by  ten  million  tons  would  cost  a  billion 
and  a  quarter,  he  estimated. 

Steel  allocated 

The  OPM  also  made  its  first  allocation 
of  defense  orders  for  steel — 469,420 
tons — to  expedite  deliveries  and  moved 
to  divert  civilian  sheet  and  strip  metal 
production  into  plates  for  ships,  railway 
cars,  and  other  defense  facilities. 

As  Secretary  Ickes  assumed  the  role  of 
oil  coordinator.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Wilson, 
OPM  petroleum  consultant,  recom- 
mended 25  percent  expansion  in  produc- 
tion of  aviation  gasoline  to  increase 
capacity  to  50,000  barrels  a  day  within 
18  months. 

Power  shortage  foreseen 

The  OPM  in  a  formal  statement  said 
that  "without  civilian  curtailment  in  im- 
portant areas"  there  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient electric  power  to  produce  required 
supplies  of  magnesium  and  aluminum 
for  military  aircraft. 

Anticipating  a  saving  of  1,000  tons  of 
tin  annually  for  defense  needs,  OPM 
Production  Director  John  D.  Biggers 
asked  manufacturers  of  shaving,  paint, 
and  adhesive  tubes  to  reduce  their  use 
of  tin  70  percent  by  substituting  alloys 
or  tin  coating. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  placed  a  ceiling  on  prices 


of  a  wide  variety  of  scrap  and  secondary 
material  containing  nickel — a  vital  de- 
fense material — and  announced  factors 
to  be  considered  in  allocating  iron  and 
steel  products  to  essential  civilian  indus- 
tries. 

President  asks  U.  S.  0.  support 

President  Roosevelt  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  Nation  to  back  the  United  Service 
Organizations'  campaign  to  raise  $10,765,- 
000  for  operating  350  clubs  where  both 
service  men  and  civilian  defense  workers 
can  relax. 

Mayor  P.  H.  LaGuardia,  ending  the 
first  lap  of  a  tour  of  three  Army  Corps 
areas,  declared  that  the  "hyphenated 
American"  is  "out"  and  that  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  will  welcome  the  cooper- 
ation of  every  national  group  as  "Ameri- 
cans." 

Defense  Housing  Coordinator  C.  P. 
Palmer  said  that  more  than  1,000  dwell- 
ing units  and  390  trailers  were  opened 
to  defense  workers  during  the  week  end- 
ing May  31. 

•    •    • 

Plywood  makers  asked 
to  reduce  prices 

Manufacturers  of  plywood  have  been 
requested  to  reduce  prices  from  $30  to 
$28  per  thousand  square  feet  on  one- 
quarter-inch  plywall  and  to  reduce  all 
other  plywood  prices  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, in  a  telegram  sent  to  them  by 
Administrator  Henderson. 

The  manufacturers  were  also  requested 
on  all  future  quotations  on  Government 
projects  to  allow  the  5  percent  jobber 
discount  to  the  Government  contractor 
as  is  customary  on  other  lumber  sales  for 
Government  work. 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  "unless  this 
is  done  immediately,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  impose  a  ceihng  price." 

Action  by  OPACS  was  precipitated  by 
a  price  increase  of  approximately  5  per- 
cent evidenced  in  bids  received  by  the 
War  Department  on  June  3  for  60,000 
feet  of  three-quarter-inch  exterior  ply- 
wood for  delivery  in  Milan,  Tenn.  Pre- 
viously these  companies  had  instituted 
an  increase  of  5  percent  in  September 
1940,  and  one  of  6  percent  on  January 
1,  1941. 
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President  orders  Army  to  take  over 
struck  North  American  airplane  plant 


On  June  9  President  Roosevelt  ordered 
the  War  Department  to  take  possession 
of  the  North  American  Aviation  plant, 
after  all  efforts  to  obtain  resumption  of 
work  had  failed.  Text  of  the  President's 
statement  and  the  Executive  order  fol- 
low: 

Statement  by  the  President 

Continuous  production  in  the  Los  An- 
geles plant  of  North  American  Aviation, 
Inc.,  is  essential  to  National  Defense.  It 
is  engaged  in  the  production  of  airplanes 
vital  to  our  defense  and  much  of  the 
property  in  the  plant  is  owned,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  United  States.  Pro- 
duction in  this  plant  has  ceased  because 
of  a  labor  dispute. 

Conciliation  was  resorted  to  and  ef- 
forts at  conciliation  failed.  The  dispute 
was  then  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board. 

The  course  of  mediation  has  now  been 
interrupted  in  violation  of  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives of  the  workers  to  continue  pro- 
duction during  the  course  of  the  media- 
tion. Full  stoppage  of  production  has 
resulted.  This  has  created  a  situation 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

Because  of  this  situation,  as  President 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  I  have  de- 
termined that  this  plant  must  be  re- 
opened at  once.  I  have  therefore  directed 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  imme- 
diately take  charge  of  the  plant  and  re- 
main in  charge  and  operate  the  plant 
until  normal  production  shall  be 
resumed. 

Calls  on  workers  to  return 

Our  country  is  in  danger  and  the  men 
and  women  who  are  now  making  air- 
planes play  an  Indispensable  part  in  its 
defense.  I  call  upon  the  workers  to  re- 
turn to  their  jobs,  with  full  confidence 
in  the  desire  and  ability  of  this  Adminis- 
tration to  protect  their  persons  and  their 
interests.  I  have  an  abiding  confidence 
in  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the 
American  workers  and  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  seize  this  opportunity  to  co- 
operate in  the  national  Interest.  Their 
fundamental  rights  as  free  citizens  will 
be  protected  by  the  Government  and 
negotiations  will  be  conducted  through 
the  process  of  collective  bargaining  to 
reach  a  settlement  fair  and  reasonable 


to  the  workers  and  to  the  company.  The 
company  already  has  stated  that  any 
such  settlement  will  be  retroactive  to 
May  1st. 

The  Army  has  been  directed  to  afford 
protection  to  all  workers  entering  or 
leaving  the  plant,  and  in  their  own 
homes. 

Executive  Order 

WHEREAS  on  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  May  1941,  a  Presidential  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  declaring  an  unlimited 
national  emergency  and  calling  upon  all 
loyal  citizens  in  production  for  defense 
to  give  precedence  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  to  the  end  that  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  makes  private  enterprise 
possible  may  survive;  and  calling  upon 
all  our  loyal  workmen  as  well  as  em- 
ployers to  merge  their  lesser  differences 
in  the  larger  effort  to  insure  the  sur- 
vival of  the  only  kind  of  government 
which  recognizes  the  rights  of  labor  or 
of  capital,  and  calling  upon  all  loyal  citi- 
zens to  place  the  Nation's  needs  first  in 
mind  and  in  action  to  the  end  that  we 
may  mobilize  and  have  ready  for  instant 
defensive  use,  all  of  the  physical  powers, 
all  of  the  moral  strength,  and  all  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  Nation;  and 

"In  violation  of  an  agreement" 

WHEREAS  North  American  Aviation, 
Inc.,  at  its  Inglewood  plant  in  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California,  has 
contracts  with  the  United  States  for  the 
manufacture  of  military  aircraft  and 
other  material  and  articles  vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
United  States  owns  aircraft  in  the  course 
of  production,  raw  material,  machinery, 
and  other  property  situated  in  the  said 
Company's  plant,  and 

WHEREAS  a  controversy  arose  at  said 
plant  over  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment between  the  company  and  the 
workers  which  they  have  been  unable  to 
adjust  by  collective  bargaining;  and 
whereas  the  controversy  was  duly  cer- 
tified to  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board,  established  by  the  Executive 
Order  of  March  19,  1941;  and  whereas 
before  the  negotiations  had  been  con- 
cluded before  the  said  Board,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  an  agreement  between  the  bar- 
gaining representatives  of  the  company 
and  the  workers  authorized  to  appear 
before  the  Board  and  conduct  the  nego- 
tiations, production  at  said  plant  of  said 
aircraft  and  other  articles  and  materials 


vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
was  Interrupted  by  a  strike  which  will 
continue,  and 

WHEREAS  the  objectives  of  said  proc- 
lamation of  May  27, 1941,  are  jeopardized 
and  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
obtain  aircraft  essential  to  its  armed 
forces  and  to  the  national  defense  is  seri- 
ously impaired  by  said  cessation  of  pro- 
duction, and 

WHEREAS  for  the  time  being  and  un- 
der the  circumstances  hereinabove  set 
forth  it  is  essential  in  order  that  such  op- 
erations be  assured  and  safeguarded  that 
the  plant  be  operated  by  the  United 
States; 

Directs  Secretary  to  act 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  pursuant  to  the  powers  vested 
in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  as  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States,  hereby  authorize 
and  direct  that  the  Secretary  of  War  im- 
mediately take  possession  of  and  operate 
the  said  plant  of  North  American  Avia- 
tion, Inc.,  through  such  r>erson  or  persons 
as  he  may  designate,  to  produce  the  air- 
craft and  other  articles  and  material 
called  for  by  its  contracts  with  the  United 
States  or  otherwise,  and  to  do  all  things 
necessary  or  incidental  thereto.  Such 
necessary  or  appropriate  adjustments 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  existing 
and  future  contracts  and  with  respect  to 
compensation  to  the  company,  as  fur- 
ther orders  hereafter  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  shall  provide.  The  Sec- 
retary of  War  shall  employ  or  authorize 
the  employment  of  such  employees,  in- 
cluding a  competent  civilian  adviser  on 
industrial  relations,  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  order. 
And  I  hereby  direct  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  workers  returning  to  the 
plant. 

Possession  and  operation  hereunder 
shall  be  terminated  by  the  President  as 
soon  as  he  determines  that  the  plant  will 
be  privately  operated  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  the  national  de- 
fense. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

•    •    • 


Defense  highways 


President  Roosevelt  on  June  2  asked 
Congress  to  appropriate  $125,000,000  to 
build  access  roads  and  to  strengthen 
bridges  and  widen  highways  in  key  de- 
fense areas. 
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MEDIATION  BOARD  . . . 


North  American  hearings  recessed; 
recommendations  made  in  two  cases 


The  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  last  week  (June  1-7)  unanimously 
approved  the  actions  of  the  panel  in  the 
Puget  Sound  area  lumber  case,  and  made 
public  recommendations  in  the  case  of 
bituminous  coal  and  Columbia  Basin  area 
loggers  and  sawmill  operators.  During 
the  week  it  also  obtained  certification  of 
three  new  cases,  in  one  of  which  a  strike 
was  postponed  at  the  request  of  the 
Board.  Hearings  in  the  North  American 
aviation  case  were  recessed  after  3  V2  days 
to  allow  the  union  representatives  to  re- 
turn to  Inglewood,  Calif.,  and  persuade 
their  members  to  call  off  a  strike  which 
had  broken  out  in  the  meanwhile  in  vio- 
lation of  an  agreement  made  before  the 
Board. 

To  date  the  Board  has  received  cer- 
tification of  39  cases.  In  33  of  these 
cases,  involving  633,483  workers,  the  men 
have  either  returned  to  work  as  a  result 
of  agreements,  or  postponed  threatened 
strikes  at  the  request  of  the  Board.  Of 
the  remaining  6  cases,  one  was  returned 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  outside  the 
Board's  jurisdiction,  men  are  returning 
to  work  in  a  second  at  the  request  of  the 
Board,  public  recommendations  have 
been  made  in  a  third,  hearings  have  not 
opened  in  a  fourth,  and  two  are  pending. 

North  American  Aviation 

Hearings  opened  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation  case  on  June  2.  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers of  America,  CIO,  the  union  involved, 
had  agi'eed  to  postpone  a  threatened 
strike  pending  the  Board's  consideration 
of  the  case.  After  3  days  of  hearings, 
and  in  violation  of  this  agreement,  a 
strike  was  called  at  3  a.  m.  Thui'sday 
morning,  June  5,  by  the  president  of  the 
union's  local  in  Inglewood,  Calif.  At  6 
a.  m.,  company  oflBcials  closed  the  plant 
and  ordered  employees  not  to  return  to 
work. 

The  union  representatives  present  in 
Washington  thereupon  informed  the 
Board  that  this  strike  had  been  called 
despite  their  urgent  pleas  to  the  con- 
trary and  asked  that  hearings  be  re- 
cessed to  allow  them  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  California  and  persuade  the  men 
to  go  back  to  work.  The  Board  acceded 
to  this  request. 


Twin  District  Council 

In  accordance  with  a  telegraphic  re- 
quest signed  by  C.  A.  Dykstra,  chairman 
of  the  Board,  and  Philip  Murray,  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  and  as  president 
of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, O.  M.  Orton,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Woodworkers  of  America, 
CIO,  appeared  at  the  Board's  office  on 
Tuesday,  June  3,  to  explain  his  failure  to 
resubmit  the  Board's  recommendations  in 
the  Twin  District  Council  case  to  20,000 
striking  loggers  and  sawmill  workers  in 
the  Puget  Sound  area.  Present  at  this 
meeting  were  Mr.  Dykstra,  Mr.  Murray, 
and  John  Brophy,  CIO  member  of  the 
panel  which  heard  the  case,  and  the  IWA 
representatives  present  in  Washington 
for  the  Columbia  River  Basin  case,  which 
was  being  heard  by  the  Board.  Accept- 
ance of  the  Board's  recommendations  of 
May  23  in  the  Twin  District  Council  case 
was  urged  upon  Mr.  Orton. 

The  following  day,  Mr.  Orton  informed 
the  Board  that  he  would  return  to  the 
State  of  Washington  and  report  the  sub- 
stance of  his  conversations  of  the  previ- 
ous day  during  which  certain  points  in 
the  Board's  recommendations  had  been 
clarified.  Shortly  after  leaving  the 
Board's  office,  Mr.  Orton  issued  a  state- 
ment defying  the  Mediation  Board. 

The  next  day,  following  an  all-day 
session  of  the  full  Board,  a  statement 
was  released  unanimously  approving  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
panel  which  had  heard  the  dispute.  This 
statement  pointed  out  that  "the  recom- 
mendations providing  for  higher  wages 
and  improved  working  conditions  were 
made  to  bring  about  immediate  resump- 
tion of  production  upon  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis  pending  a  full  investigation 
of  the  facts  by  an  impartial  commis- 
sion. The  emergency  declared  by  the 
President  demands  that  prompt  action 
be  taken.  No  injustice  can  result  from 
anyone  following  the  suggested  proce- 
dure. It  is  expected  that  upon  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  situation  the  work- 
ers will  accept  these  impartial  recom- 
mendations which  involve  substantial 
immediate  benefits  to  them." 

Mr.  Murray  as  President  of  the  CIO 
also  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  said, 
"It  is  the  considered  calm  judgment  not 


only  of  myself  but  of  all  CIO  repre- 
sentatives who  are  either  members,  or 
alternate  members  of  the  National  De- 
fense Mediation  Board,  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  IWA  will  be  better  served  by 
accepting  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board.  A  continuation  of  the  strike, 
under  existing  circumstances.  Is  no 
longer  regarded  as  being  directed  against 
the  employers,  but  rather  against  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board." 

Mr.  Murray  then  strongly  urged  that 
meetings  be  held  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  to  consider  his  recommendations  to 
return  to  work. 

Columbia  River  Basin  Area  loggers 

A  few  hours  before  these  state- 
ments were  issued,  Charles  E.  Wyzanski, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  panel  which  had 
been  hearing  the  case  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  area  loggers  and  the  IWA  since 
May  28,  made  public  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  panel.  The  parties  had 
reached  an  agreement  by  collective  bar- 
gaining on  all  the  points  at  issue  except 
that  of  union  security.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  panel  on  this  point  called 
for  a  maintenance  of  membership 
clause,  a  clause  under  which  the  employer 
agrees  to  recommend  union  membership 
to  all  new  employees  after  a  probationary 
period  of  40  days'  work,  and  a  clause 
calling  for  first  consideration  of  local 
unemployed  members  of  the  union  when 
new  employees  are  hired. 

Mr.  Wyzanski  announced  that  the 
terms  of  this  agreement  were  nearly 
identical  with  those  contained  in  the 
recommendations  which  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  IWA  in  the  Twin  District 
CouncU  case.  However,  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  area  case  the  representatives  of 
the  logging  and  sawmill  operators  and 
of  the  IWA  agreed  to  recommend  ac- 
ceptance of  the  agreement  reached  and 
the  findings  of  the  panel.  The  men  have 
been  at  work  while  the  hearings  were  in 
progress,  having  postponed  a  threatened 
strike  at  the  request  of  the  Board. 

"I  think  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  panel,"  Mr.  Wyzanski  told  the 
press,  "that  we  have  never  dealt  with  a 
group  representing  either  management 
or  labor  which  has  been  more  coopera- 
tive and  acted  more  in  the  spirit  of  the 
President's  proclamation  than  the  group 
we  have  before  us  now." 


June  10, 1941 
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Bituminous  coal 

On  Thursday,  June  5,  the  Board  de- 
livered to  the  United  Mine  Workers  and 
the  northern  and  southern  operators  its 
findings  and  recommendations  in  the  bi- 
tuminous coal  dispute — a  26-page  docu- 
ment on  which  the  panel  had  been  work- 
ing day  and  night  since  May  24.  The 
panel,  composed  of  William  H.  Davis, 
Walter  Teagle,  and  Clinton  Golden,  gave 
the  parties  until  6  p.  m..  Monday,  June 
9,  to  accept  or  reject  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  principal  points  were  as  follows: 

Elimination  of  the  40-cent  differential 
in  basic  daily  wage  rates. — Only  one- 
sixth  of  the  existing  differential  in  wages 
between  'the  northerly  and  southerly 
portions  of  the  Appalachian  area  was  in 
dispute — that  part  affecting  those  work- 
ers around  the  coal  mine  who  are  paid 
on  a  daily,  rather  than  a  per-ton,  basis. 
The  men  who  actually  mine  coal  and 
load  it  on  cars  In  the  mine  are  paid  by 
the  ton.  The  differential  in  that  tonnage 
rate — which  represents  roughly  15  cents 
out  of  a  total  differential  of  18  cents  per 
ton  In  favor  of  the  southern  operators — 
Is  therefore  left  unchanged. 

After  careful  examination  of  all  the  evi- 
dence placed  at  its  disposal,  the  Board 
found  that  an  addition  of  3  to  ZY2  cents 
per  ton  in  labor  costs  would  not  subject 
the  southern  operators  to  an  unendurable 
competitive  burden.  It  therefore  rec- 
ommended the  elimination  of  the  40-cent 
differential  in  the  wage  of  those  miners 
paid  by  the  day,  thus  bringing  their  basic 
daily  wage  rate  up  to  $7  in  the  southerly 
as  well  as  the  northerly  portion  of  the 
Appalachian  field. 

2.  Elimination  of  the  "reject  claiise." — 
Under  this  clause  the  miner  is  paid  only 
for  the  clean  coal  which  survives  a 
cleaning  and  marketing  plant,  rather 
than  for  the  amount  which  he  digs  or 
loads.  The  Board  found  that  this  had 
led  to  penalizing  both  miners  and  oper- 
ators with  the  most  efficient  cleaning 
equipment  and  recommended  that  this 
"reject  clause"  be  eliminated,  subject  to 
local  agreement  to  avoid  injustice  being 
done  to  some  operators  with  substantial 
investments  in  cleaning  equipment. 

3.  Vacations  mth  pay. — The  Board 
recommended  acceptance  of  the  10-day 
vacation  already  agreed  upon  by  the 
northern  operators  and  the  union.  The 
Board  recommended,  however,  that  there 
be  no  vacation  this  summer  unless  the 
Industry  makes  up  in  the  meantime  the 
estimated  15,000,000  tons  lost  during  the 
April  stoppage. 

4.  Memorial  days. — The  Board  recom- 
mended elimination  of  the  clause  allow- 


ing the  United  Mine  Workers  to  stop  pro- 
duction on  memorial  days  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  death  of  miners  killed 
by  mine  accidents. 

5.  Seniority. — The  Board  r  e  c  0  m  - 
mended  that  miners  displaced  by  tech- 
nological improvements  be  given  pref- 
erential rehiring  status  vnthin  the  same 
residential  area. 

6.  Script. — ^The  Board  recommended 
that  the  abuse  of  discounting  script  be 
eliminated. 

The  first  of  the  three  new  cases  cer- 
tified la^t  week  was  that  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
where  a  strike  of  5,000  members  of  the 
Bay  Cities  Metal  Trades  Council  of  the 
APL  has  been  in  progress  since  May  10. 
Two  hours  after  receiving  certification 
of  this  case  on  June  2,  the  Board  wired 
the  parties  and  requested  that  in  the 
spirit  of  the  President's  proclamation  of 
unlimited  national  emergency  and  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  they  "show 
their  patriotism  by  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  insure  the  immediate  resumption 
of  production  pending  the  Board's  con- 
sideration in  the  matter."  It  was  pointed 
out  in  the  telegram  that  since  the  unions 
involved  and  the  company  had  accepted 
the  Pacific  zone  standards,  these  stand- 
ards were  not  involved  in  the  certification 
of  the  case.  The  Board  set  a  hearing  for 
June  12.  At  the  close  of  the  week,  most 
of  the  men,  in  response  to  the  Board's 
request,  had  returned  to  work. 

The  second  new  case  was  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Local  55  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Die  Casting  Work- 
ers, CIO.  A  strike,  threatened  for  mid- 
night June  4,  which  would  have  involved 
4,500  workers,  was  postponed  at  the 
Board's  request.  Hearings  were  set  for 
June  9. 

The  third  new  case  was  a  strike  since 
May  27  at  the  Plainville,  Conn.,  plant  of 
the  Marlin  Rockwell  Corporation  whose 
total  production  of  ball  bearings  is  being 
used  for  national  defense.  The  Board 
wired  the  company  and  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  CIO,  the  union  involved, 
to  take  "whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
secure  the  immediate  resumption  of  pro- 
duction" and  promised  an  early  hearing 
of  the  case. 

On  June  7,  the  Board  wired  both  par- 
ties in  the  American  Potash  and  Chemi- 
cal Co.  case  requesting  release  of  40  tons 
of  potassium  chloride  to  a  representative 
of  the  Navy  Department  on  June  9,  on 
the  condition  "that  the  employees  will 
load  these  materials  without  remunera- 
tion and  that  the  company  will  donate 
any  profits  accruing  to  it  under  this 
transaction  to  local  charity." 


1,300,000  more  defense 
workers  needed  by 
end  of  1941 — Kane 

M.  J.  Kane,  assistant  chief  of  field 
operations.  Labor  Division,  Officer  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  told  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Public  Employment 
Services,  June  4,  at  Denver,  that  a  min- 
imum of  1,300,000  additional  men  and 
women  would  have  to  be  employed  in 
major  defense  industries  between  now 
and  the  end  of  1941.  Of  these,  he  stated, 
285,000  would  be  needed  in  ship  produc- 
tion, 250,000  in  the  production  of  tanks 
and  guns,  100,000  in  the  production  of 
munitions,  and  400,000  in  the  production 
of  airplanes. 

Skilled  men  nearly  all  absorbed 

"We  have  already  absorbed  practically 
all  the  craftsmen  and  highly  skilled 
workers  not  regularly  engaged  in  non- 
defense  activities,"  he  said.  The  U.  S. 
Employment  Service,  he  said,  has  pointed 
out  that  a  considerable  list  of  high  skills 
had  already  developed  for  which  few  or 
no  unemployed  workers  were  registered. 
The  remedy,  he  stated,  in  addition  to  the 
diversions  of  already  employed  workers 
to  defense  production,  lay  in  a  threefold 
program  of  training  upon  which  no  time 
must  be  lost. 

The  three  phases  of  the  program  he 
outlined  as  follows:  (1)  The  upgrading  of 
skilled  workers  to  a  point  where  each 
does  the  highest  type  of  work  of  which 
he  is  capable;  (2)  the  training  of  new 
or  semiskilled  workers  to  special  opera- 
tions; and  (3)  the  augmenting  of  the 
number  of  apprentices  undergoing  basic 
training  in  skill. 

•    •    • 

ARMY  STRENGTH  1,362,300 

The  strength  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  was  estimated  June  5  at 
1,362,300  ofBcers  and  enlisted  men,  as 
follows: 

Officers:  Regular  Army,  14,000;  Na- 
tional Guard,  21,800;  Reserve  officers, 
49,500;  total,  85,300. 

Enlisted  men:  Regular  Army,  3-year 
enlistments,  470,000;  Regular  Army,  Re- 
serve and  1-year  enlistments,  18,000;  Na- 
tional Guard  in  Federal  Service,  269,000; 
Selective  Service  Trainees,  520.000; 
total,  1,277,000. 
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Board  unanimously  approves  panel's 
stand  in  Puget  Sound  lumber  strike 


After  an  all-day  meeting,  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board  on  June  6  made 
the  following  report  to  the  public  con- 
cerning the  facts,  issues,  and  actions  of 
the  Board  in  the  case  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Employers'  Negotiating  Com- 
mittee of  the  Puget  Sound  area  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  Interna- 
tional Woodworkers  of  America,  CIO : 

The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
today  unanimously  approved  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  panel  of  the 
Board  which  heard  the  dispute  between 
the  Employers  Negotiating  Committee, 
representing  52  employers  in  the  Puget 
Sound  lumber  industry,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Woodworkers  of  America,  repre- 
senting about  12,000  Puget  Sound  workers. 

The  recommendations  are  designed  to 
do  three  things:  First,  to  secure  the  im- 
mediate resumption  of  production  upon 
the  basis  of  an  equitable  temporary  set- 
tlement; second,  to  institute  at  once 
thereafter  a  study  of  the  entire  question 
by  an  impartial  commission  whose  report 
will  furnish  the  basis  for  further  nego- 
tiations and  a  permanent  settlement;  and 
third,  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployees during  the  period  of  this  study 
by  providing  that  any  benefits  granted 
In  the  permanent  settlement  shall  be 
retroactive  to  the  date  work  is  resumed. 

The  issues 

When  the  employers  and  the  union 
came  before  the  Board  they  were  in  dis- 
agreement principally  on  four  points: 
Union  protection,  wages,  vacations,  and 
piece  work.  On  these  four  points  the 
following  were  the  original  views  of  the 
parties  and  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  panel  and  endorsed  by  the  full 
board. 

On  union  protection,  the  union  wanted 
a  closed  shop  with  a  union  hiring  hall. 
The  employers  at  first  opposed  anything 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  but  later  offered  to 
accept  the  terms  of  the  Snoqualmie  Falls 
settlement  applying  to  another  group  of 
workers  in  the  same  industry  in  the 
Northwest.  The  Board,  taking  Into  ac- 
count settlements  in  the  same  area  rec- 
ommended that,  first,  every  present  em- 
ployee who  belongs  to  the  union  and 
every  future  employee  who  joins  the  un- 
ion shall,  as  a  condition  of  employment, 
maintain  union  membership  in  good 
standing  and.  second,  the  employers  shall 
recommend  that  new  employees  shall  join 


the  union  within  forty  days  after  being 
employed.  This  is  substantially  the  same 
provision  that  has  been  accepted  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  parties  in  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  case,  and  that  has  been 
overwhelmingly  ratified  by  the  workers 
in  the  Snoqualmie  case  in  April  1941. 

The  wage  question 

As  to  wages,  the  union  asked  7'/2  cents 
an  hour  increase  for  every  employee. 
The  employers  were  willing  to  raise 
wages,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  the 
union  asked.  The  Board  found  that  in 
October  1940,  the  employers  had  raised 
wages  4  percent  in  some  classifications 
and  5  percent  in  others,  and  in  December 
1940  had  further  raised  wages  21/2  cents 
per  hour  per  man.  The  Board  recom- 
mended that  the  wages  should  be  again 
increased  so  that  every  class  of  workers 
should  receive  12'/2  cents  an  hour  above 
the  rate  prevailing  in  September  1940. 
This  brings  the  wages  into  line  with  those 
agreed  upon  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
case  on  June  5,  1941. 

As  to  vacations,  the  union  asked  for 
a  retroactive  vacation  with  pay  clause. 
The  employers  were  reluctant  to  grant 
any  vacation  with  pay  in  view  of  the  wage 
increases.  The  Board  recommended 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  va- 
cations with  pay  to  be  effective  in  1942 
and  to  be  included  in  the  contract  now  to 
be  negotiated. 

Settlement  was  to  be  retroactive 

The  questions  of  piece-rate  compensa- 
tion presented  complicated  issues  which 
cannot  be  briefly  summarized  and  which 
could  not  be  promptly  solved  by  the 
Board.  The  Board,  therefore,  recom- 
mended that  it  should  at  once  appoint 
a  commission  to  study  that  problem  to- 
gether with  the  three  other  problems  as 
to  which  temporary  solutions  had  been 
recommended  and  also  numerous  related 
labor  and  industrial  problems  in  the 
Douglas  fir  belt.  The  recommendations 
cf  the  commission  are  to  be  the  basis  for 
a  report  to  the  Board  and  for  collective 
bargaining  between  the  parties.  The 
final  settlement  is  to  be  retroactive  to  the 
date  work  is  resumed.  When  work  is  re- 
sumed the  Board  will  direct  the  commis- 
sion to  report  within  60  days. 

Board  approval  is  unanimous 

The  recommendations  of  the  Board 
members  who  heard  the  case  were  sub- 


mitted at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board  and  were  unanimously  approved. 
The  recommendations  providing  for 
higher  wages  and  improved  working  con- 
ditions were  made  to  bring  about  imme- 
diate resumption  of  production  upon  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  pending  a  full 
investigation  of  the  facts  by  an  impartial 
commission.  The  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  demands  that  prompt  ac- 
tion be  taken.  No  injustice  can  result 
to  anyone  from  the  suggested  procedure. 
It,  is  expected  that  upon  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  situation  the  workers  will 
accept  those  impartial  recommendations 
which  involve  substantial  immediate 
benefits  to  them. 

The  members  of  the  Board  who  were 
present  at  the  meetings  June  6  included 
C.  A.  Dykstra,  Board  chairman;  William 
H.  Davis,  vice  chairman;  Frank  Graham, 
George  W.  Stocking,  Charles  E.  Wyzan- 
Eki,  Jr.,  and  Walter  P.  Stacy,  representing 
the  public;  Philip  Murray,  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy, Clinton  Golden,  George  Meany, 
James  Wilson,  and  Robert  F.  Watt,  rep- 
resenting labor;  Walter  C.  Teagle,  Eugene 
Meyer,  Roger  D.  Lapham,  Cyrus  Ching, 
Charles  E.  Adams,  John  Connelly,  and 
Gerard  Swope,  representing  employers. 

•    •    * 


Venezuela  sets  up 
trade  council 


Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of 
Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  be- 
tween the  American  Republics,  an- 
nounced June  6  the  membership  of  the 
Venezuelan  National  Council,  the  tenth 
of  21  councils  being  set  up  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Commission. 

The  Venezuelan  Council  is  headed  by 
Dr.  Oscar  Augusto  Machado,  Director  de 
la  Compania  Anonima  La  Electricidad 
de  Caracas.   The  other  members  include: 

Alfredo  Brandt,  as  vice  chairman 
(Senor  Brandt  is  Presidente  del  Banco 
Mercantil  y  Agricola) ;  R.  Tello  Berriz- 
beitia,  Director-Gerente  de  la  Compania 
Anonima  Nacional  Manufacturera  de 
Caucho  y  Neumaticos  General,  and  Di- 
rector del  Banco  Central ;  Andres  Sucre, 
merchant  and  Director  del  Banco  Cara- 
cas; Pedro  I.  Aguerrevere,  geologist  and 
former  Director  del  Banco  Central;  Julio 
Planchart,  as  general  adviser  to  the 
council  (Senor  Planchart  is  Director  de 
Politica  Economica  en  el  Ministerio  de 
Relaciones  Exteriores) ;  J.  A.  Calcano, 
Jefe  de  la  Oflcina  del  Comercio  Exterior 
en  el  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores. 
Senor  Calcano  Is  secretary  of  the 
Council. 
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LABOR  .  . . 

Policy  Committee  condemns  three  strikes 
and  "union  officials  guilty  of  them" 


Sidney  Hillman,  Associate  Director 
General,  OfBce  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, issued  June  6  the  text  of  a  reso- 
lution adopted  that  day  by  the  Labor 
Policy  Advisory  Committee,  Labor  Divi- 
sion, OPM.    The  text  follows: 

Shipyard  strike 

Whereas,  Lodge  #68  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  has 
called  and  continued  a  strike  in  the  ship- 
yards and  ship  repair  shops  in  the  San 
Fi-ancisco  Bay  area,  together  with  the 
local  union  No.  1304  of  the  Steel  Workers 
Organizing  Committee  in  the  same  area, 
and 

Whereas,  this  strike  is  in  direct  and 
flagrant  violation  of  valid  existing  con- 
tracts entered  into  in  accord  with  estab- 
lished collective  bargaining  procedure 
under  which  Lodge  #68  has  operated,  and 

Whereas,  this  strike  seriously  retards 
and  menaces  the  construction  of  ships 
crucial  to  national  defense,  and 

Airplane  strike 

Whereas,  ofBcers  of  local  union  #683 
of  the  United  Automobile  Workers  of 
America,  during  the  progress  of  negotia- 
tions before  the  National  Defense  Media- 
tion Board,  and  in  complete  and  irre- 
sponsible disregard  of  proper  trade-union 
practice,  have  instigated  a  strike  in  the 
North  American  Aviation  Co.  plant  at 
Inglewood,  Calif.,  and 

Whereas,  this  strike  does  immediate 
and  irreparable  damage  to  the  vital  and 
important  plane  production  program  for 
national  defense,  and 

Lumbermen's  strike 

Whereas,  officers  of  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America  have  unjustifi- 
ably continued  a  strike  of  lumbermen  and 
loggers  in  the  Puget  Sound  region,  and 

Whereas,  these  same  officers  have  is- 
sued violently  false  and  Inflammatory  at- 
tacks upon  the  National  Government  and 
its  agencies,  and 

Whereas,  this  strike  threatens  to  in- 
terfere dangerously  with  national  de- 
fense, and 

Whereas,  these  several  actions  reflect 
adversely  upon  the  integrity  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  American  labor  movement, 
and  are  directly  contrary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  American  labor  and  this  Na- 
tion, and  in  essence  reject  the  appeal  by 


the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
labor  cooperate  with  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  for  adjusting  disputes 
In  defense  Industries. 

Endorsement  of  President 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  the 
Labor  Policy  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Labor  Division,  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement, wholeheartedly  endorses  and 
supports  the  appeal  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  Nation-wide  ma- 
chinery for  conciliation  and  mediation  be 
employed  "to  prevent  interference  with 
production  of  materials  essential  to  our 
Nation's  security,"  and 

Denouncement  of  "guilty"  officials 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Labor 
Policy  Advisory  Committee  unqualifiedly 
condemns  and  denounces  the  foregoing 
strikes  and  the  union  officials  guilty  of 
them, and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  do  here 
and  now  appeal  to  all  legitimate  union 
groups  in  the  country  to  join  with  us  in 
this  condemnation  and  urge  strongly 
upon  public-spirited  officers  and  members 
of  the  unions  affected  by  these  above- 
named  strikes  that  they  themselves  take 
action  to  terminate  these  stoppages  and 
return  Immediately  to  their  jobs  in  these 
national  defense  industries. 

*    •    * 


Hillman  continues 
field  trips 


In  the  third  of  the  series  of  field  trips 
to  the  Nation's  major  industrial  centers 
to  quicken  defense  production,  further 
the  subcontracting  program  and  speed 
up  the  work  of  supplying  trained  man- 
power to  defense  industries.  Associate 
Director  General  Hillman  held  a  number 
of  conferences  in  Philadelphia  June  5. 

The  meeting  covered  defense  produc- 
tion in  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
southern  New  Jersey  areas  and  was  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  Federal  and 
State  labor-training  and  supply  agencies, 
leading  representatives  of  the  important 
defense  industries  of  the  area,  and  lead- 
ers of  organized  labor,  Including  both 
APL  and  CIO. 


Key  men  in  defense  industries 
to  be  released  from  Army 

The  War  Department  announced  June 
5  that  a  soldier  who  held  a  key  position 
in  the  defense  industry  prior  to  his  in- 
duction or  enlistment  and  whose  services 
are  now  required  by  his  former  employer 
by  reason  of  the  expansion  of  industrial 
activities  or  the  shortage  of  skilled  em- 
ployees in  his  classification,  may  be  re- 
leased from  military  service  to  enable  him 
to  return  to  his  civilian  position. 

Before  a  soldier  will  be  released  in  pur- 
suance of  this  policy,  it  must  be  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  War  De- 
partment that  he  is  in  fact  a  key  man 
specifically  needed  in  the  production  of 
essential  items  or  in  the  operation  or 
maintenance  of  essential  utilities  or  serv- 
ices and  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  tech- 
nicians in  this  category.  The  employer 
requesting  a  soldier's  release  must  agree 
to  reemploy  the  soldier  immediately  upon 
his  release  from  the  military  service. 

The  action  taken  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment will  depend  upon  the  merits  of  each 
case  and  upon  the  needs  of  the  military 
service.  No  blanket  classifications  or  re- 
leases by  groups  are  contemplated.  The 
policy  will  be  administered  by  the  TJnder 
Secretary  of  War. 

Three  classes  of  men  affected 

Three  classes  of  enlisted  men  are  af- 
fected by  the  new  policy.  Enlisted  men 
of  the  Regular  Army  and  Trainees  in- 
ducted under  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
if  released  from  active  military  service, 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
as  Occupational  Specialists.  Since  no 
provision  exists  whereby  National  Guard 
enlisted  men  may  be  transferred  to  the 
Enlisted  Reserve,  they  will  be  honorably 
discharged. 

Men  transferred  to  the  Enlisted  Re- 
serve may  be  recalled  to  active  military 
service  in  event  they  leave  their  key  po- 
sitions or  otherwise  become  ineligible  for 
retention  of  their  classification  as  key 
employees. 

•    •    * 

ARMY  HORSE  STREAMLINED 

The  modern  Army  horse  is  being 
streamlined  by  breeding  to  keep  pace 
with  the  mechanization  of  the  military 
forces,  a  War  Department  report  re- 
vealed June  8.  In  rough  terrain,  where 
mechanized  units  would  be  stalled,  the 
horse  cavalry  and  artillery  combat  units 
represent  the  most  flexible,  mobile  bat- 
tle flre  power. 
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Delays  in  replacing  tankers  expected  to 
force  "moderate"  cut  in  petroleum  use 


Pipe  lines  and  ships  projected  to  re- 
place the  can'ying  capacity  of  tankers 
transferred  to  Britain  would  take  about 
a  year  to  build,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Wilson, 
OPM  petroleum  consultant,  said  June  4. 
Speaking  before  the  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va.,  he  said  that  it  appears  "moder- 
ate" curtailment  of  east  coast  civilian 
petroleum  consumption  v/ill  be  necessary 
this  summer  and  fall  and  that  studies 
are  being  made  of  how  to  accomplish 
this.    Excerpts  follow: 

Both  the  OfRce  of  Production  Manage- 
ment and  the  industry  have  been  aware 
since  last  summer,  long  before  diversion 
to  British  service  was  contemplated,  that 
there  was  a  tight  situation  in  tankers, 
and  by  early  last  fall  orders  had  been 
placed  for  75  new  tankers.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  overloading  of  shipyards 
with  Navy  and  other  cargo  business,  it 
has  been  possible  to  schedule  only  28  for 
completion  during  1941,  which  was  barely 
enough  to  meet  the  prospective  growth 
In   demand  plus   Navy  needs.     Several 


weeks  ago  the  Maritime  Commission  au- 
thorized the  building  of  new  yards  to  be 
devoted  solely  to  the  building  of  tank- 
ers, and  ordered  construction  of  72  new 
tankers  in  these  yards.  The  first  of 
these  will  be  available  about  the  first 
of  next  year. 

Cole  bill  would  speed  pipe  lines 

The  industry  and  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management  also  have  been  urging 
strongly  ever  since  August  1940  that 
rights-of-way  be  granted  for  two  large 
pipe-line  projects  into  the  Southeastern 
States  which  the  Industry  was  ready  to 
build,  but  these  were  blocked  by  railroad 
opposition  and  the  surprising  refusal  of 
the  Georgia  Legislature  to  enact  the 
needed  legislation  in  spite  of  urging  by 
the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  War, 
Navy,  and  Interior,  and  by  the  OPM.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  situation  will  be  cleared 
up  very  soon  by  the  passage  by  Congress 
of  the  pending  Cole  bill,  which  will  give 
Federal  rights-of-way  to  Interstate  car- 
riers certified  by  the  President  as  being 


Petroleum  coordinator 
extends  reporting  system 

Extension  of  the  monthly  reporting 
system  under  the  Connally  Act  to  oil-pro- 
ducing areas  not  now  included  in  the 
reporting  practice  in  three  important  oil 
States  was  announced  last  week  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Pe- 
troleum Coordinator  for  National 
Defense. 

The  areas  to  be  covered  by  the  exten- 
sion are  the  Gulf  coast  and  Texas  and 
certain  fields  in  west  Texas,  all  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  the  substantial  producing  areas 
of  New  Mexico. 

In  these  areas,  monthly  reports  will  be 
required  from  producers,  transporters 
and  storers,  and  refiners  of  petroleum. 

*    *    • 

Emergency  items  for  production 
to  be  shipped  by  air 

The  War  Department  acted  June  3  to 
speed  national  defense  production  for  the 
Army  by  completing  plans  for  air  express 
shipment  of  emergency  items  to  any  point 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  Central  and 
South  American  ports. 


Campaign  pledged  to  save  oil 
by  increasing  burner  efficiency 

The  Oil  Burner  Institute,  representing 
manufacturers  of  oil-burning  equipment 
and  their  dealers,  last  week  pledged  to 
Petroleum  Coordinator  Ickes  a  campaign 
to  save  substantial  amounts  of  heating 
oil  in  the  national  emergency  by  bring- 
ing about  more  efficient  use  of  heating 
equipment  in  American  homes,  buildings, 
and  factories. 

By  bringing  up  the  efBciencies  of  exist- 
ing oil-burner  equipment  to  or  above  the 
commercial  standard  set  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  Institute  declared,  a 
saving  of  25  to  30  percent  in  heating  oil 
could  be  effected  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
area.  This  would  amount  to  some  14,- 
000,000  to  17,000,000  barrels  per  season, 
it  said. 

Jobbers,  distributors,  and  service  agen- 
cies for  oil-burning  equipment  will  be 
asked  by  ihe  Institute  to  pledge  that  they 
v/ill  attempt  to  get  their  customers  to 
put  their  equipment  in  condition  to  op- 
erate at  maximum  efficiency,  Coordi- 
ijator  Ickes  was  told.  The  Institute  as- 
sured him  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  have  this  work  done  at  cost. 


In  the  interests  of  national  defense.  This 
also  win  make  possible  the  construction 
of  at  least  two  other  major  pipe-line 
projects  which  the  industry  is  ready  to 
build,  bringing  the  total  expenditure  for 
new  pipe-line  projects  to  relieve  the 
tanker  situation,  and  to  be  financed  by 
the  industry,  to  well  over  $100,000,000. 
However,  the  delay  already  suffered  is 
irreparable,  and  the  larger  of  the  proj- 
ects now  needed  to  cover  the  tanker 
shortage  will  require  about  12  months  to 
complete. 

(Note. — The  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved the  Cole  bill  June  5.  with  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  Government  operation 
and  management  of  any  pipe-line  con- 
structed under  the  legislation  terminate 
within  1  year  after  the  unlimited  emergency 
Is  ended.] 

Industry  willing  to  build  ships 

The  industry  also  has  indicated  its 
willingness  to  proceed  at  once  with  a 
cooperative  project  to  build  12  new  ship- 
ways  and  constiuct  about  50  large  high- 
speed tankers,  again  at  a  cost  of  over 
$100,000,000.  Again,  however,  nearly  12 
months  would  be  required  before  deliv- 
eries could  begin,  assuming  reasonable 
priorities. 

When  the  Maritime  Commission  re- 
quested tne  diversion  of  the  first  25  tank- 
ers to  British  service,  about  a  month  ago, 
the  OPM  requested  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute  to  form  a  representative 
fact-finding  committee  to  study  the  sup- 
ply situation  in  detail  and  survey  all  pos- 
sible methods  of  offsetting  the  tanker 
diversion,  as  tankers  now  carry  95  per- 
cent of  east  coast  supplies.  This  com- 
mittee was  formed,  divided  into  subcom- 
mittees, and  yesterday  presented  a  full 
report  to  the  OPM  and  then  to  Secretary 
Ickes. 

Moderate  curtailment  indicated 

The  committee  report  outlines  the  nu- 
merous steps  that  already  have  been 
taken  to  put  more  pipe-lines,  barges,  and 
tank  cars  into  east  coast  service,  and  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  tanker  use. 
However,  it  is  apparent  that  to  fill  the 
gap  caused  by  the  diversion  of  the  second 
lot  of  25  tankers  will  take  at  least  9 
months,  assuming  no  more  diversions. 
Tliere  also  is  a  shortage  of  foreign  flag 
tankers  to  supply  the  east  coast's  custom- 
ary imports  of  heavy  crudes  and  fuel  oil 
from  Venezuela  and  other  Caribbean 
points.  As  a  result,  it  appears  that  some 
form  of  moderate  curtailment  of  east 
coast  consumption  will  be  necessary  this 
summer  and  fall.  Studies  are  now  being 
made  in  various  quarters  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  accomplishing  this. 
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Ickes  on  oil 

Excerpts  from  an  ofBcial  transcript  of 
Petroleum  Coordinator  Ickes'  press  con- 
ference June  5: 

Q.  Sir,  the  other  day  the  Oil  Institute 
group  recommended  that  if  there  are  any 
restricted  measures  applied  they  should 
be  applied  to  the  entire  United  States, 
and  possibly  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
countries.    How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

A.  There  is  no  use  in  saying  to  the  peo- 
ple in  Chicago,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
oil  and  gas:  "You  may  not  burn  oil  in 
your  furnaces  this  winter,  except  on  a 
parity  with  people  in  Boston  and  New 
York." 

Q.  What  you  are  saying — does  that  re- 
striction apply  only  to  the  East  coast? 

A.  It  isn't  indicated  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  any  restriction  anywhere  else. 

Q.  What  does  a  gasolineless  Sunday 
mean? 

A.  I  suppose  it's  just  a  phrase.  It 
means  a  restriction  in  the  use  of  gasoline 
due  to  the  lack  of  supply.  That  phrase 
just  came  to  my  mind  when  I  was  asked 
the  question  at  the  last  press  conference, 
and  I  just  went  back  by  analogy  to  the 
situation  during  the  last  World  War. 

Restrictions  may  go  beyond  Sunday 

Q.  You  mean,  then,  sir,  people  wouldn't 
drive  their  cars  for  pleasure  on  Sunday? 

A.  It  might  mean  more  than  that.  It 
might  mean  the  situation  may  become 
so  serious  that  they  can't  drive  their  cars 
for  pleasure  on  any  day.  We  may  have 
to  choose  between  that  or  the  inability 
of  people  who  use  fuel  oil  to  heat  their 
homes  next  winter,  or  a  considerable 
part  of  the  winter  at  any  rate.  You  can 
get  one  or  the  other  but  you  can't  get 
both. 

"Probably"  within  month 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  are  actually  going 
to  have  restrictions  on  civilian  use  or 
nonessential  use  of  gasoline  within  the 
next  month  or  so  on  the  East  coast? 

A.  It  is  not  improbable. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  make  that  "prob- 
ably" then? 

A.  Well,  all  right;  I  am  willing  to 
please. 

On  "voluntary  basis" 

Q.  How  would  you  go  about  restricting 
or  preventing  pleasure  car  driving,  or 
forbidding  pleasure  car  driving? 

A.  I  think  the  people  would  do  it  if 
they  were  asked  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  mean  on  a  patriotic  basis, 
without  legislation? 

A.  I  think  so.  I  think  they  would 
rather  do  it  on  a  cooperative,  voluntary 
basis  than  on  a  compulsory  basis. 


Civilian  use  of  power  will  have  to  be 
reduced  in  some  areas  if  we  are  to  meet 
imminent  shortages  for  defense — 0PM 


Tlie  Office  of  Production  Management 
on  June  5,  disclaiming  any  opinion  that 
no  shortage  was  to  be  expected  in  elec- 
tric power,  stated  that  a  program  v;as 
being  developed  to  provide  the  additional 
power  needed  for  defense  industries,  and 
that  curtailment  of  civilian  use  would  be 
necessary  in  certain  areas  if  enough 
power  is  to  be  ready  in  time.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

The  press  reported  that  C.  W.  Kellogg, 
an  OPM  consultant,  in  a  speech  at  Buf- 
falo on  June  3,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  no  shortage  was  to  be  expected  in 
electric  power. 

OPM's  position 

This  view  could  only  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Kellogg  in  his  individual 
capacity,  as  it  does  not  represent  the  po- 
sition of  the  OPM.  The  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management  is  not  in  agreement 


with  the  views  on  this  subject  which  the 
press  has  ascribed  to.  Mr.  Kellogg. 

Developing  a  program 

On  the  contrary,  representatives  of  the 
OPM  have  been  actively  engaged  with 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  in  de- 
veloping a  program  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional power  needed  for  the  expanding 
defense  requirements,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  aluminum  and  magnesium  pro- 
duction. It  is  clearly  evident  that  with- 
out civilian  curtailment  in  important 
areas,  sufficient  power  will  not  be  avail- 
able in  time  to  produce  the  supplies  of 
aluminurn  and  magnesium  demanded  by 
the  growing  aircraft  and  lend-lease  pro- 
gram. All  possible  efforts  are  being 
made  to  expedite  completion  of  the  nec- 
essary hydroelectric  and  steam  projects 
to  meet  the  shortages  that  are  known 
to  be  imminent. 


10,000,000  more  kilowatts  to 
be  needed,  FPC  chief  estimates 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  under- 
estimate the  requirements  in  the  way  of 
power  for  defense  production.  Chairman 
Leland  Olds,  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, stated  June  5,  after  a  confer- 
ence with  utility  executives  and  Govern- 
ment officials  in  New  York.  "It  has  been 
estimated,"  his  statement  continued, 
"that  the  expanded  defense  program  will 
put  from  5,000,000  to  8,000,000  persons 
to  work  and  consume  about  2  kilowatts  of 
power  a  worker.  So  for  defense  require- 
ments we  will  require  upward  of  10,000,- 
000  kilowatts  of  new  capacity  within  the 
next  few  years." 

The  New  York  conference  was  the  sec- 
ond of  six  scheduled  by  Mr.  Olds  through- 
out the  Nation  to  canvass  the  power 
situation  and  to  discuss  steps  toward  as- 
suring an  adequate  supply  of  power  for 
defense  in  the  immediate  future  and 
over  the  next  two  or  three  years.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  June  4,  in  Atlanta. 
Others  were  to  be  in  Chicago,  June  6;  San 
Francisco,  June  9;  Portland,  Oreg.,  June 
12;  and  Denver,  June  13. 

As  a  result  of  a  similar  conference  held 
May  19  in  the  Commission's  offices,  the 
FPC  reported,  a  power  shortage  looming 
for  essential  defense  industries  in  the 


Southeast  has  been  partially  met  by  the 
formation  of  a  power  pool  among  utilities 
in  17  States. 

*    *    * 


Ickes  on  power 


Excerpts  from  Mr.  Ickes'  June  5  press 
conference: 

Mr.  Ickes.  I  think  there  is  sufficient 
justification  for  daylight  savings.  There 
are  several  arguments  in  favor  of  It,  but 
just  now  sufficient  justification  is  that 
we  haven't  got  as  much  power  as  we 
need. 

Q.  This  would  not  be  daylight  saving 
time  just  for  summer — it  would  be  for 
the  full  year — would  it  not? 

A.  Well,  that  depends  again  on  the 
prospect  of  adding  to  our  power  and  re- 
sources. We  won't  get  our  needs  for 
power  in  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  Where  does  OPM  want  these  addi- 
tional kilowatts? 

A.  Anywhere  they  can  bring  it  in.  You 
see,  take  aluminum  for  instance.  New 
plants  have  to  be  built  and  they  will  lo- 
cate themselves  where  power  is  available. 

Q.  Do  they  want  you  to  bring  in  an  ad- 
ditional million  kilowatts  on  Federal  elec- 
tric projects? 

A.  That's  right. 
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allocates  defense  orders 
for  first  469,420  tons  of  steel 


The  Office  of  Production  Management 
announced  June  7  the  allocation  of  de- 
fense orders  for  469,420  tons  of  steel 
among  producing  companies  in  such  a 
way  as  to  assure  earliest  possible  de- 
liveries. 

Orders  were  allocated  by  the  plates, 
sheets,  strips,  and  tin  plate  section  of 
the  materials  branch,  Production  Divi- 
sion, after  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  industry  and  interested  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies.  It 
was  the  first  such  OPM  allocation  of 
steel  orders.  Future  defense  orders  for 
steel  will  also  be  allocated  among  the 
mills  by  OPM  sections. 


The  orders  Just  allocated  came  from 
various  companies  holding  contracts  to 
build  ships  for  the  United  States  Navy 
and  Maritime  Commission  and  from  two 
British  agencies. 

S.  E.  Hackett,  chief  steel  consultant 
of  OPM,  and  Paul  E.  Schucker,  con- 
sultant of  the  plates,  sheets,  strips,  and 
tin  plate  section,  said  the  proximity  of 
steel  plants  to  firms  needing  the  steel, 
the  amount  of  business  already  on  hand 
at  the  various  mills,  and  the  size  of  plates 
that  mills  could  roll  were  among  the 
factors  con-sidered  in  making  the  allo- 
cations. 


25  percent  increase  urged  Collapsible  tube  makers  asked 

in  aviation  gasoline  capacity  to  save  70  percent  of  tin 


A  25-percent  expansion  of  capacity  for 
production  of  finished  100  octane  avia- 
tion gasoline  has  been  recommended  by 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Wilson,  consultant,  petro- 
leum unit,  OPM,  and  the  Joint  Aeronau- 
tical Board  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

This  recommendation  which,  if  fol- 
lov/ed,  would  raise  capacity  for  the  pro- 
duction of  military  and  naval  aviation 
fuel  to  a  total  of  about  50,000  barrels  per 
day  within  the  next  18  months,  was  made 
in  view  of  the  recent  increase  in  pro- 
spective requirements  of  both  the  United 
States  and  British  air  forces. 

To  recommend  amortization  plan 

These  requirements  are  such  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  request  a  25- 
percent  increase  in  addition  to  plants 
now  built  and  building  despite  the  fact 
that  industry  capacity  is  still  substan- 
tially greater  than  present  demands  and 
entirely  adequate  for  the  next  12  months. 

While  the  Army  and  Navy  are  not  now 
in  a  position  to  place  firm  orders  for  the 
output  of  the  expanded  capacity,  they 
have  agreed  to  recommend  that  any  new 
100  octane  plants,  at  least  up  to  the  to- 
tal capacity  specified,  be  given  the  bene- 
fit of  accelerated  amortization  for  tax 
purposes. 

Dr.  Wilson  requested  that  the  petro- 
leum unit  be  advised  promptly  of  any 
new  plants  to  be  installed  in  accordance 
with  this  request. 


John  D.  Biggers,  Director  of  Produc- 
tion, OPM,  called  upon  manufacturers 
of  collapsible  tubes  June  6  to  effect  a 
saving  of  approximately  70  percent  of 
the  tin  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
tubes  for  shaving  preparations,  paints, 
and  adhesives. 

Such  a  saving  would  amount  to  about 
1,000  tons  annually. 

In  letters  to  members  of  the  industry 
Mr.  Biggers  asked  that  tin-coated  tubes 
known  to  the  trade  as  "10  percent  tin- 
coated,"  or  tin  alloys  in  which  the  total 
over-all  usage  of  tin  would  not  exceed 
15  percent,  be  substituted  for  100  percent 
tin  tubes  now  manufactured  as  contain- 
ers for  shaving  preparations,  paints,  and 
adhesives.  This  substitution  will  apply 
as  well  to  tubes  for  the  same  purpose 
formerly  fabricated  of  aluminum. 

The  manufacturers  were  requested  to 
continue  the  specified  measures  through 
the  present  emergency  or  until  notified 
to  the  contrary  by  the  OPM. 

They  were  told  that  one-third  of  their 
production  of  collapsible  tubes  for  shav- 
ing preparations,  paints,  and  adhesives 
should  comply  with  OPM's  request  by 
July  1,  1941,  two-thirds  by  August  1, 
1941,  and  all  of  it  by  September  1,  1941. 

"As  other  conservation  measures  mpy 
be  necessary,"  the  letter  said,  "it  is  £■  in- 
gested that  you  give  consideration  lo 
means  of  effecting  other  savings  of  tin 
In  your  industry." 


OPM  asks  canvass  of  steel, 

iron  industry  to  find  way 

for  quickest  possible  expansion 

The  Office  of  Production  Management 
has  informed  the  executive  subcommittee 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  Defense 
Committee  that  the  Government  desires 
to  consider  a  plan  to  enlarge  the  annual 
capacity  of  the  steel  industry  by  ap- 
proximately 10  million  tons  of  ingots  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  asked  to 
canvass  members  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  to  determine  which  companies 
can  enlarge  their  plants,  and  to  report 
back  to  the  OPM  at  the  earliest  con- 
venient date. 

Companies  desiring  to  participate  in 
the  plan  have  been  asked  to  submit  in- 
formation to  the  OPM  giving  the  tonnage 
capacity  they  believe  they  can  add  to 
their  present  capacity;  the  geographical 
location  of  this  capacity;  its  cost;  the 
finished  products  it  would  be  ready  to 
produce;  the  time  required  for  such  en- 
largement, given  proper  priorities;  the 
estimated  amount  of  steel  required  for 
such  enlargements;  and  the  proposed 
methods  of  financing. 

•    •    * 

Steps  taken  to  divert  strip 
steel  production  to  plates 

The  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment is  taking  steps  to  curtail  produc- 
tion of  sheet  and  strip  steel  and  to  use 
the  rolling  mill  capacity  thus  released 
to  turn  out  plates  for  shipbuilding,  rail- 
way car  building  and  other  urgent  de- 
fense purposes. 

Sheet  and  strip  steel  is  used  by  the 
automobile,  refrigerator,  and  other  in- 
dustries. Production  for  these  industries 
will  be  continued  to  the  extent  that  de- 
fense needs  do  not  engage  the  available 
facilities. 

W.  A.  Hauck,  steel  consultant  of  the 
OPM,  last  week  visited  sheet  and  strip 
mills  of  several  steel  companies  to  de- 
termine the  appropriate  measures  to  be 
taken.  Some  of  the  mills,  which  are 
already  equipped  to  turn  out  plates  as 
well  as  sheet  and  strip,  will  be  able  to 
begin  plate  production  in  the  very  near 
future. 
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PRIORITIES . . . 

Defense  given  first  call  on  borax  and 
boric  acid  as  3-month  strike  cuts  supply 


Borax  and  boric  acid  are  being  put 
under  full  priority  control  in  order  to 
meet  a  temporary  shortage  in  the  sup- 
ply of  these  materials  which  have  wide 
uses  in  military  and  defense  channels. 

The  order  also  provides  that  deliveries 
of  borax  or  boric  acid  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  borosilicate  glass  are 
assigned  a  rating  of  A-9,  except  when 
deliveries  v-fould  build  an  excess  inven- 
tory. 

These  demands,  therefore,  are  put 
ahead  of  other  reqirements  for  the  ma- 
terials. 

3-month  strike  reduces  supply 

The  present  shortage  results  primarily 
from  cessation  of  deliveries  from  the 
American  Potash  and  Chemical  Co., 
Trona,  Calif.,  one  of  the  country's  two 
large  producers  of  borax  and  boric  acid, 
where  a  strike  has  been  in  effect  for 
over  3  months. 

A  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  shows 
that  the  present  stocks  on  hand  in  the 
plants  of  the  other  American  producers 
are  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  over- 
all domestic  demand. 

The  supply  that  is  available,  however, 
Is  sufficient  to  meet  nearly  aU  defense 
demands.  The  present  order,  therefore. 
Is  designed  as  a  temporary  measure  to 
regulate  the  supply  that  is  available  from 


the  other  producers,  so  that  urgent  de- 
fense demands  can  be  satisfied. 

Customer  must  send  affidavit 

The  new  order  provides  that  any  cus- 
tomer for  borax  or  boric  acid  who  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  deliveries  which 
have  been  assigned  specific  preference 
ratings  shall,  before  such  deliveries  are 
made,  submit  an  AfBdavlt  of  Necessity 
(form  PI>-31)  to  the  Priorities  Division 
and  a  copy  to  his  supplier. 

Borax  is  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
for  chemical  purposes  and  for  hospitals 
and  laboratories.  It  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  glassware  for  the  Army 
Medical  Corps.  Borosilicate  glass  also 
has  a  large  variety  of  other  defense  uses. 

In  the  order  it  is  explained  that,  be- 
cause of  the  manufacturing  processes 
Involved,  it  is  not  practicable  to  separate 
the  production  of  borosilicate  glass  for 
Army  and  Navy  requirements  from  other 
requirements.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
Insure  priority  for  defense  needs,  priority 
is  given  under  the  order  to  deliveries  of 
all  borax  which  enters  into  the  produc- 
tion of  such  glass. 

In  the  order  it  is  provided  that  sup- 
pliers of  borax  or  boric  acid  may  fill  non- 
defense  orders,  which  do  not  have  pref- 
erence ratings,  after  they  have  satisfied 
all  orders  which  do  bear  ratings. 


OPACS  policy  on  iron,  steel  allocation 


Factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  OPACS  in  formulating  policies 
and  programs  for  allocation  of  iron  and 
steel  products  among  competing  civilian 
demands  were  announced  June  6  In  a 
"Civilian  Allocation  Program  for  Pig 
Iron,  Perro-Alloys,  Steel  Ingots  and  Cast- 
ings, and  All  Carbon  and  Alloy  Steel 
Products"  issued  by  Leon  Henderson,  Ad- 
ministrator. 

The  program  carries  out  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  Director  of  Priorities,  OPM, 
and  the  Administrator,  OPACS,  as  an- 
nounced last  week. 

Current  demand  for  such  products 
under  defense  orders  and  for  civilian 
purposes  is  greater  than  the  ability  of 
producers  to  deliver  in  the  required 
amounts  upon  scheduled  delivery  dates, 
the  program  states. 


The  Administrator  of  OPACS  will  take 
the  following  factors  into  consideration: 

(a)  The  need  to  provide  adequately 
for  civilian  uses  essential  to  the  public 
welfare. 

(5)  The  degree  of  hardship  upon  la- 
bor or  business  resulting  from  the  failure 
to  obtain  deliveries  when  scheduled  or 
from  the  rejection  of  orders. 

(c)  The  past  rates  of  consumption  of 
the  products  by  users  thereof. 

(d)  The  objective  of  achieving  an 
equitable  division  of  supplies  of  the  prod- 
ucts among  all  users. 

(e)  The  availability  of  substitutes  for 
the  particular  uses  for  which  the  prod- 
ucts are  sought. 

(/)  The  policy  of  the  administrator  to 
refuse  allocation  to  any  person  who,  in 
the  conduct  of  his  business,  discriminates 
against  defense  orders. 


OPACS  and  Priorities  act  jointly 
in  industry-wide  cork  control 

Following  telegraphic  instructions 
May  27  to  cork  manufacturers,  telling 
them  to  cut  their  processing  operations 
in  half,  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Director  of 
Priorities,  OPM,  announced  June  2,  a 
new  general  preference  order  putting 
cork  under  industry-wide  control. 

The  order  provides  that  until  June  12, 
the  suppliers  affected  will  continue  to 
cut  their  processing  operations  in  half. 
On  June  12,  however,  and  thereafter, 
each  supplier  is  required  to  set  aside  his 
entire  stock  of  cork  in  all  forms,  as  a 
reserve  out  of  which  the  Director  of  Pri- 
orities will  make  allocations  to  defense 
orders.  In  allocating  remaining  cork 
among  competing  civilian  needs,  the  Di- 
rector will  be  guided  by  a  civilian  allo- 
cation program  announced  June  2  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civil- 
ian Supply.  The  OPACS  program  is 
based  on  such  factors  as: 

The  need  to  provide  for  civilian  uses 
essential  to  the  public  welfare;  the  de- 
gi'ee  of  hardship  on  labor  or  business  re- 
sulting from  restricted  supply;  past 
requirements  of  customers;  the  need  for 
equitable  distribution  of  supplies  of  cork 
among  customers  for  cork;  availability  of 
substitutes;  and  the  OPACS  policy  of  re- 
fusing to  allocate  cork  supplies  to  any 
person  discriminating  against  defense 
orders. 

Monthly  instructions 

The  general  preference  order  for  cork 
states: 

"Not  later  than  June  12,  for  the  month 
of  June  1941,  and,  thereafter,  for  each 
subsequent  calendar  month,  the  Director 
of  Priorities  will  issue  to  each  supplier 
specific  directions  covering  deliveries  by 
such  supplier  of  cork  and  products  and 
materials  of  which  cork  is  a  component 
which  may  be  made  by  such  supplier  to 
his  customers  during  such  month,  and 
further  directing  the  kinds  and  quanti- 
ties of  material  which  may  be  manufac- 
tured or  processed  by  such  supplier  from 
stocks  on  hand.  In  directing  such  uses 
and  deliveries  for  civilian  purposes,  the 
Director  of  Priorities  will  be  guided  by 
the  civilian  allocation  program  for  cork 
issued  simultaneously  herewith  by  the 
OfiBce  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply." 

Cork  is  defined  In  the  order  as  "un- 
manufactured cork  in  all  forms,  including 
corkwood,  bark,  waste,  shavings,  and 
refuse." 
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Knudsen,  Hillman  call  all  Americans  to 
make  Nation's  potential  strength  real 


Director  General  Knudsen  and  Asso- 
ciate Director  General  Hillman,  OPM, 
Joined  June  3  in  a  broadcast  appeal  for 
ai:  Americans  to  make  the  Nation's  po- 
tential strength  a  reality  in  the  beginning 
battle  of  production.  Their  addresses 
follow,  in  part. 


Mr.  Knudsen 


One  week  ago  tonight  the  President 
declared  an  unlimited  national  emer- 
gency. This  is  an  order  for  all  of  us  to 
go  still  further  in  our  effort  to  make 
America  the  arsenal  of  the  world. 

Due  to  the  capacity  of  our  industrial 
machine  we  have  become  the  hope  of 
the  democracies  of  the  world,  both  con- 
quered and  those  still  fighting— and  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  see  that  our 
country  is  protected  and  that  we  give 
all  the  help  necessary  to  the  peoples  who 
are  depending  on  us. 

In  the  year  that  has  gone  past  we  have 
laid  a  pretty  fair  foundation  for  the  pro- 
duction program.  Some  1,740  new  plants 
and  additions  to  plants  costing  nearly 
3  billion  dollars  have  been  erected.  We 
have  placed  over  15  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  contracts  for  munitions,  planes,  and 
ships.  The  program  has  had  to  be  en- 
larged several  times  and  will  be  enlarged 
still  more. 

Will  to  win  ic  prime  factor 

Modern  war  is  a  battle  of  equipment 
that  takes  raw  materials,  power,  trans- 
portation, manpower,  and  more  than 
anytliing  else,  mechanical  ingenuity. 
Therefore,  we  in  America,  are  potentially 
better  equipped  than  any  other  country 
In  the  world.  The  will  of  our  production 
people  to  win  this  battle  of  equipment  is 
the  prime  factor  in  the  battle. 

Not  enough  improvement 

Some  months  ago  I  spoke  of  the 
weekly  black-out  in  factories  from  Fri- 
day to  Monday.  Since  then  we  have  had 
a  good  improvement  in  this  situation  but 
not  enough.  I  am  counting  on  the  un- 
limited emergency  to  turn  the  lights 
on  everywhere  so  that  the  extra  man- 
hours  of  machine  operation  can  be 
gained.  Man-hours — machine-hours — 
these  are  the  factors  in  the  battle;  co- 
operation between  management  and  la- 
bor to  the  fullest  extent.  That  is  what 
counts  in  the  end  and  gets  the  munitions 
coming  off  the  end  of  the  line. 

If  defense  of  freedom  and  the  demo- 
cratic system  of  Government  means  sac- 


rifices, then  no  sacrifice  is  too  great. 
We  must  preserve  our  freedom  and  pro- 
tect our  country  which  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government  produced  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  of  any  place  in  the 
world.  Our  President  has  spoken,  our 
people  are  willing  to  work  as  never  be- 
fore to  bring  our  efforts  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  We  often  hear  that  the  to- 
talitarian people  deride  our  efforts  and 
say  results  cannot  be  obtained  except 
through  fear  and  conditions  bordering 
on  slavery.  America  will  show  them  that 
work  and  thrift,  love  of  freedom,  and 
goodwill,  will  carry  the  flag  further  and 
produce  better  results  in  the  end. 

Battle  of  production  just  starting 

No  other  nation  in  the  world  has  the 
potential  energies  which  are  inherent  in 
the  American  people.  Manufacturer,  en- 
gineer, superintendent,  foreman,  and 
workers — here  form  a  team  which  can 
out-produce  any  ether  nation.  You,  our 
listeners,  give  us  your  support  and  cheer 
your  men  on.  The  battle  of  production 
is  just  starting — in  a  short  time  it  will 
be  in  full  swing  and  with  the  help  and 
cooperation  of  the  whole  American 
people  will  show  the  world  we  can  build 
the  arsenal  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of 
good  will  and  cooperation,  and  without 
fear  that  anything  or  anybody  can  stop 
us. 

Mr.  Hillman 

President  Roosevelt's  declaration  of  an 
unlimited  national  emergency  is  a  call  to 
action — swift,  all-out  action.  This  means 
many  vital  things  to  all  Americans.  It 
means  that  the  gravity  of  the  present 
crisis  has  shown  the  need  for  a  new 
spirit  of  national  unity.  It  means  that 
we  realize  more  and  more  that,  to  insure 
our  own  national  security,  we  must  end 
all  hesitation  and  delay.  It  means  that 
we  cannot  indulge  ourselves  in  dreams  of 
a  false  security  even  though,  at  the  mo- 
ment, bombs  are  falling  on  London  and 
Liverpool  instead  of  upon  Boston  and 
Baltimore.  It  means  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  must 
live  and  think  and  act  for  national  de- 
fense. 

All-out  effort — now! 

Our  mines  and  factories  must  produce 
all-out  aid  to  Britain  and  all-out  defense 
for  our  own  country — now!  Every  tool 
and  every  machine  turning  out  defense 
materials  must  be  kept  in  continuous 


operation  and  at  full  speed  ahead!  Be- 
hind tools  and  machines,  the  workers 
must,  and  will,  give  of  their  best.  The 
skills  and  energies  of  our  labor,  together 
with  our  managerial  talents  and  our 
great  mechanical  capacity,  must,  and  will, 
overtake  and  outstrip  the  war  produc- 
tion of  the  totalitarians.  By  peak  produc- 
tion alone  can  we  guarantee  our  own 
national  safety  and  bring  about  victory 
of  democracy. 

Labor  and  management 

Labor — together  with  management — 
must  establish  in  every  defense  plant 
those  working  conditions  and  arrange- 
ments which  will  yield  the  most  efiBcient 
production.  This  means  that  extra  care 
must  be  taken  to  cut  industrial  accidents. 
It  means  a  wise  sta.ggering  of  work  shifts. 
It  means  everything  we  can  do  to  insure 
the  most  abundant  output  of  defense 
goods,  and  to  use  our  idle  labor  and  idle 
facilities  to  the  full. 

A  long,  hard  road  ahead 

The  first  year  of  our  defense  program 
has  Just  ended.  Much  has  been  done. 
Yet  this  marks  only  the  beginning  of  a 
long,  hard  road  of  toil  and  sacrifice  that 
we  all  must  travel.  To  succeed  in  our 
effort,  we  will  have  to  dispense,  during 
the  emergency,  with  many  of  the  things 
that  we  normally  enjoy.  Only  if  we  real- 
ize this,  only  if  we  all  join  together  in 
our  common  cause  of  defeating  Hitler- 
ism,  can  we  shorten  the  struggle  and  put 
a  swift  end  to  the  dangers  that  now  face 
all  of  us. 

Magnitude  of  task  set  by  foes 

Our  task  is  only  begun.  Its  magnitude 
and  speed  are  being  set,  not  by  ourselves, 
but  by  the  foes  of  democracy.  This  is  a 
war  of  equipment — of  material  power — 
of  workshops.  Today's  battles  are  de- 
cided in  the  factories.  We  must  put 
modern  weapons  into  the  hands  of  de- 
mocracy's front  line  defenders  —  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
people  of  Britain. 

The  workshops  of  our  free  democracy 
can,  and  must,  and  will,  conquer  the 
workshops  of  dictatorship! 

•    *    * 

ARMY  GREATLY  INCREASES 
HOSPITAL  FACILITIES 

The  Army  will  have  nine  new  gen- 
eral hospitals,  bringing  the  total  to  13, 
by  the  end  of  1941,  according  to  the  War 
Department.  In  addition,  there  are 
133  post  hospitals.  Of  the  general  hos- 
pitals, 4  are  established,  6  were  recently 
completed,  and  3  are  under  construction. 
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PRICES  AND  CIVILIAN  SUPPLIES  .  .  . 


OPACS  activities  have  legal  precedent 
and  Congress'  acquiescence,  says  counsel 


The  price-regulating  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  have  legal  precedent  and 
have,  in  effect,  been  sanctioned  by  Con- 
gress, David  Ginsburg,  general  counsel, 
OPACS,  said  June  6.  Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  his  address  before  the  "Con- 
ference on  Public  Law,"  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School: 

If  this  country  is  to  be  protected  from 
the  dangers  of  price  spirals  and  inflation, 
action  of  this  kind  on  an  increasingly 
broad  scale  is  a  practical  necessity. 

Nevertheless,  statements  have  recently 
been  made  in  high  places  that  the  price 
schedules  issued  by  OPACS  are  without 
lawful  authority.  These  objections  are 
raised  at  the  threshold — ^to  the  issuance 
of  ceiling  price  schedules — not  to  any  ac- 
tion taken  by  way  of  enforcement. 
Obviously  the  authority  behind  enforce- 
ment, even  in  the  extreme  possibility  of 
commandeering  a  plant,  would  depend 
upon  the  action  taken  and  the  circum- 
stances, and  cannot  be  discussed  in 
vacuo. 

Ample  authority  for  price  schedules 

In  our  judgment  there  is  ample  au- 
thority to  issue  the  price  schedules. 

Precedents  are  always  important  to 
lawyers,  and  in  considering  the  legality 
of  what  we  are  doing  today,  World  War 
experience  is  important.  For  during  1917 
and  1918,  in  the  absence  of  specific  sta- 
tutory authorization,  maximum  prices 
were  fixed  just  as  they  are  being  fixed 
today. 

Then  as  now,  the  defense  program  be- 
gan v/ith  a  Council  of  National  Defense 
and  an  Advisory  Commission.  At  first 
the  Council  confined  itself  to  prices  to 
be  paid  by  the  Government  for  its  own 
purchases.  However,  It  quickly  recog- 
nized that  reasonable  prices  for  both  the 
public  and  the  Government  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Nation's  efficiency  at 
a  time  when  it  is  fundamental  to  achieve 
complete  coordination  of  resources. 

Through  the  War  Industries  Board, 
and  later  through  the  Price  Fixing  Com- 
mittee, the  prices  of  basic  commodities 
were  fixed.  The  only  statutory  provi- 
sions relating  to  prices  were  those  con- 
tained in  the  Food  and  Fuel  Control  Act 
of  August  10,  1917.  Regulations  of  basic 
commodities  other  than  food  and  fuel 


was  accomplished  by   executive  action 
without  specific  authority. 

Indirect  controls  in  last  war 

The  vast  majority  were  eager  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government  and  to  com- 
ply with  those  price  regulations,  recog- 
nizing the  emergency  which  confronted 
the  Nation.  But  in  setting  prices,  and 
incidentally  setting  them  below  the  mar- 
ket, the  Government  relied  for  ultimate 
sanction  on  indirect  controls  which  It 
declared  would  be  exerted  to  enforce  the 
ceilings  on  prices.  Chief  among  these 
was  the  power  to  commandeer  conferred 
primarily  by  section  120  of  the  Army  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1916.  This  policy  was 
clearly  stated  in  a  resolution  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  while  steel  prices  were 
being  considered.  The  minutes  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  read  as  follows: 

"Steel — Price  fixing.  Mr.  Summers, 
Mr.  Replogle,  and  Mr.  Legge  were  invited 
into  the  meeting  and  informally  pre- 
sented their  views  as  to  the  proper 
method  the  War  Industries  Board  should 
follow  in  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  steel. 
The  Board  agreed  that  the  proper  method 
to  pursue  in  fixing  price  for  steel  was  to 
fix  the  price  of  ore,  coal,  coke,  transpor- 
tation, and  pig  iron  separately,  in  this 
way  building  up  a  fair  price  for  steel. 
It  was  likewise  agreed  that  should  the 
steel  interests  not  be  willing  to  give  their 
full  cooperation  because  of  the  price  fixed, 
that  the  War  Industries  Board  should 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  take  over  the 
steel  plants." 

I  might  add  that  the  steel  industry  did 
not  violate  the  steel  prices  and  the  War 
Industries  Board  had  no  occasion  to  in- 
voke this  policy. 

Price  fixing  precedents 

The  next  question  is  whether  these 
price  fixing  precedents  of  the  last  war 
can  be  relied  upon  in  times  such  as  these, 
in  the  absence  of  open  belligerency.  The 
answer,  I  believe,  is  in  the  affirmative; 
the  so-called  "war  powers"  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  presently 
available.  There  are  no  "war  powers" 
created  by  war;  there  are  only  powers 
to  meet  an  emergency  which  arises  in 
time  of  war.  The  view  that  Congress' 
war  powers  exist  only  in  the  event  of 


"actual  open  hostility"  has  been  judi- 
cially demonstrated  as  unsound. 

A  question  remains  whether,  agreeing 
that  the  war  powers  are  really  also  de- 
fense powers,  the  present  circumstances 
are  such  that  the  defense  powers  may 
validly  be  exercised.  In  view  of  the  com- 
mon knowledge  of  world  conditions,  the 
answer  is  clear.  To  meet  the  growing 
threat  to  the  national  security,  the  Pres- 
ident just  one  week  ago  proclaimed  that 
"an  unlimited  national  emergency  con- 
fronts this  country  which  requires  the 
military,  naval,  air  and  civilian  defenses 
to  be  put  on  the  basis  of  readiness  to  repel 
any  and  all  acts  or  threats  of  aggression 
directed  toward  any  part  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere." 

At  no  time  has  Congress  or  any  com- 
mittee suggested  that  the  price  fixing 
during  1917  and  1918  by  the  President, 
and  by  the  agencies  designated  by  him, 
was  in  any  way  unlawful  or  a  usurpation 
of  authority.  Indeed,  the  most  trench- 
ant criticism  of  the  Government's  ef- 
forts turned  upon  the  objections  that 
they  had  not  set  the  maximum  prices 
low  enough. 

This,  in  any  sense,  constitutes  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  Executive's  ex- 
ercise of  authority.  Certainly  it  indi- 
cates congressional  acquiescence  in  the 
view  that  the  Executive  powers  of  the 
President,  strengthened  by  such  sanction 
as  resided  in  the  requisitioning  statute, 
constituted  sufficient  authority  for  the 
Government's  price  fixing  program. 

When,  therefore.  Congress  enacted 
section  9  of  the  Draft  Act,  in  language 
virtually  Identical  with  that  of  the  World 
War  commandeering  statute,  it  was  also 
reenacting  a  statute  that  had  been  used 
throughout  the  war  to  support  price  fix- 
ing orders.  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  time  Congress  intended  to  qual- 
ify its  use. 

•    •    • 

New  defense  plant 
buys  Bonneville  power 

A  new  iron  and  alloy  unit  producing 
for  defense  industries  will  be  established 
in  the  Northwest,  based  on  Federal  Co- 
lumbia River  power,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Ickes  announced  May  31. 

Contracts  for  the  purchase  of  13,000 
kilowatts  of  Columbia  River  power  have 
been  signed  by  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istrator Paul  J.  Raver  and  F.  P.  Gormely, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Electro-Metallurgical  Co. 
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Some  scrap  and  secondary  aluminum 
are  freed  from  price  regulation 


Three  appointed 
to  Price  Division 


Further  amendments  to  Price  Sched- 
ule No.  2  designed  to  simplify  adminis- 
tration of  maximum  prices  for  alumi- 
num scrap  and  secondary  aluminum 
Ingot  were  issued  June  3  by  Leon  Hen- 
derson, administrator,  OPACS. 

Principal  changes,  effective  June  3, 
Include: 

(1)  Special  secondary  aluminum  al- 
loys have  been  rem.oved  from  that  part 
of  the  schedule  relating  to  secondary 
aluminum  ingot.  The  types  of  alumi- 
num alloy  ingot  remaining  under  the 
schedule  include  all  silicon  alloys,  pis- 
ton alloys,  and  No.  12  alloy.  However, 
the  usual  differentials  based  upon  mar- 
ket prices  of  the  ingredients  and  the 
expenses  of  manufacturing  are  to  be 
observed. 

Some  aircraft  scrap  exempted 

(2)  Price  regulation  has  also  been  re- 
moved from  aluminum  scrap  of  desig- 
nated grades  produced  by  the  aircraft 
industry,  segregated  as  to  alloy,  and  re- 
turned to  the  supplier  of  the  original 


material  for  reconversion  Into  Bimllar 
material  in  accordance  with  Instructions 
of  the  Director  of  Priorities. 

(3)  Quantity  differentials  for  alumi- 
num scrap  have  been  removed,  but  such 
differentials  continue  on  secondary  alu- 
minum Ingot  sold  in  less  than  80,000- 
pound  lots. 

(4)  A  special  note  has  been  added  to 
appendix  A  removing  from  the  schedule 
aluminum  foil  and  light  gauge  sheet 
which  does  not  exceed  0.006  of  an  inch 
in  thickness. 

To  make  differentials  easier 

Removal  of  special  aluminum  alloys 
from  the  schedule  of  maximum  prices 
gives  the  trade  wider  discretion  In  es- 
tablishing fair  differentials  for  such  In- 
gots. However,  producers  and  dealers  are 
expected  to  keep  prices  of  such  products 
In  line  with  the  maximum  prices  estab- 
lished for  the  more  standardized  grades. 
It  is  expected  that  customary  differen- 
tials will  be  maintained.  If  this  Is  not 
done  voluntarily  such  differentials  will 
have  to  be  established  by  regulation. 


Cocoa  Exchange  doubles 
margin  for  outsiders 

Representatives  of  the  New  York  Cocoa 
Exchange  informed  OPACS  ofBcials  at  a 
conference  June  4  that  the  Exchange 
Governors  have  adopted  a  resolution  lift- 
ing margin  requirements  for  individuals 
outside  the  trade  to  $600  per  contract 
from  the  present  figure  of  $300. 

This  action  was  in  accordance  with  a 
request  made  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Galbraith, 
head  of  the  Price  Division  of  OPACS,  at 
a  meeting  with  Exchange  oiHcials  May 
20.  The  proposed  increase  was  accept- 
able to  OPACS  and  was  implemented  offi- 
cially by  the  Exchange  June  4.  How- 
ever, the  new  margins  will  not  become 
effective  until  a  10-day  grace  period  has 
elapsed.  The  Exchange  is  also  under- 
taking to  review  all  circulars,  general 
market  letters,  telegrams,  and  charts  rela- 
tive to  cocoa  Exchange  business  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  request  from  OPACS. 

The  increase  in  margin  requirements 
and  the  review  of  market  letters  is  being 
undertaken  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  un- 
justified speculative  activity  in  this  com- 
modity. 


Ceiling  on  paper  board 

below  current  level  considered 

Imposition  of  a  schedule  of  ceiling 
prices  somewhat  below  current  levels  is 
being  studied  by  OPACS  for  various 
grades  of  paper  board. 

This  announcement  by  Leon  Hender- 
son, Administrator,  followed  a  meeting 
with  representative  producers  on  June  2 
at  which  no  agreement  was  reached  re- 
garding a  proper  price  level  for  these 
products. 

Recent  Increases  in  prices  for  chip 
board  to  a  level  of  $45  a  ton,  of  single 
manila-lined  board  to  $60  a  ton,  and  of 
white  patent  coated  newsboard  to  $75 
and  $80  a  ton  are  considered  completely 
unjustified  In  the  light  of  current  raw 
material  and  labor  costs. 

•    •    * 

ARMY  NURSES  ADOPT  BLUE 

The  latest  military  fashion  note  is  the 
adoption  of  a  two-tone  blue  covert  cloth 
uniform  for  Army  nurses,  the  War  De- 
partment announced  June  3. 


Three  appointments  to  the  staff  of  the 
Price  Division,  OPACS,  were  announced 
June  3  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Galbraith,  division 
director. 

Robert  E.  Sessions  was  appointed  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Price  Division. 
Mr.  Sessions  is  on  leave  from  his  former 
post  as  assistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  He 
joined  the  TVA  in  1934  as  a  member  of 
the  legal  division,  later  served  as  assist- 
ant to  the  chairman  of  the  board,  and  for 
the  past  15  months  has  been  assistant  to 
the  general  manager.  Before  going  with 
the  TVA,  Mr.  Sessions  was  in  the  legal 
department  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Yale  Law  School,  and  formerly  lived 
In  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Rent  ofiicial  named 

Karl  Borders,  formerly  executive  as- 
sistant in  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, was  named  price  executive  for 
the  rent  section  of  the  Price  Division. 
He  formerly  was  connected  with  the  Re- 
search and  Statistics  Division  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration. 

Mr.  Borders  succeeds  Joseph  Tufts  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  will  continue  on  the  staff 
of  the  Price  Division  as  a  consultant  on 
rents. 

Quinn  Shaughnessy  was  appointed 
price  executive  for  the  fuel  section  of  the 
Price  Division.  Mr.  Shaughnessy  is  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  where  he  was  as- 
sistant director  of  registration  in  charge 
of  new  financing. 

•    *    • 

Maritime  Commission  arranges 
acquisition  of  28  ships 

The  Maritime  Commission  announced 
June  4  that  its  Division  of  Emergency 
Shipping  had  negotiated  the  acquisition 
of  28  merchant  vessels,  21  of  which  are 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  Navy  and  7  to 
the  Army. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  the  Division  had  arranged  with  the 
British  Supply  Council  for  North  Amer- 
ica for  all  British  shipping  services  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  to  be  handled 
by  United  States  flag  vessels.  This  will 
release  a  dozen  British  vessels  for  Great 
Britain's  own  war  effort. 
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News  for  Retailers 


Petroleum 

Within  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  region, 
retailers  of  gasoline  and  oil  and  of  oil- 
burning  furnaces  for  homes,  are  con- 
cerned in  the  growing  shortage  arising 
out  of  diversion  to  Great  Britain  of  a 
number  of  United  States  oil  tankers 
which  have  been  carrying  oil  to  this 
region.  Other  parts  of  the  United  States 
probably  will  not  be  affected.  While  the 
precise  amount  of  curtailment  which  will 
be  necessary  will  not  be  accurately  known 
for  some  time,  background  facts  of  the 
current  situation  are  as  follows: 

The  district  involved  includes  the  New 
England  States,  the  eastern  half  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  territory 
lying  south  and  east  of  the  Appalachian 
mountains,  including  Florida.  This  is 
the  area  which  is  normally  served  by  oil 
tankers.  Fifty  tankers  have  been  di- 
verted to  Great  Britain.  It  is  proposed 
by  a  committee  of  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute  that  demand  be  restricted 
by  an  equivalent  carrying  capacity  which 
is  put  at  the  figure  of  71,000,000  barrels. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  most  critical 
period  will  be  during  the  coming  fall  and 
winter  and  that  subsequently  the  building 
of  new  tankers  and  pipe  lines  to  the  At- 
lantic coast  area  will  materially  relieve 
the  situation. 

The  exact  steps  to  conserve  oil  sup- 
plies in  the  East  during  the  critical  pe- 
riod will  be  worked  out  by  Secretary 
Ickes,  Petroleum  Coordinator  for  Na- 
tional Defense,  the  Office  of  Production 
Management:  and  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  Civilian  Supply.  It  is 
emphasized  that  there  is  no  shortage  in 
the  production  of  petroleum  but  that  the 
difficulties  which  are  foreseen  grow  en- 
tirely out  of  distribution  problems. 

A  reduction  of  nondetense  consump- 
tion of  oil  seems  to  be  the  oniy  imme- 
diate solution  to  the  shortage  since  con- 
struction of  new  tankers  and  pipe  lines 
requires  a  good  deal  of  time. 

As  far  as  existing  installations  of  oil 
burners  are  concerned,  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  see  that  householders  get 
supplies  of  fuel.    It  has  been  suggested 


by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
however,  that  the  heat  be  lowered  by 
five  degrees.  No  recommendation  has  as 
yet  been  made  with  reference  to  possible 
restrictions  on  new  Installations  of  oil 
burners. 

The  Institute  also  recommended  con- 
servation of  motor  fuel  through  some  de- 
vice such  as  "gasolineless"  Sundays.  Here 
again  precise  figures  have  not  been  ar- 
rived at  by  Government  agencies.  Every 
effort  will  be  made,  however,  to  make 
the  curtailment  as  small  as  possible  so 
that  dealers  shall  not  suffer  unneces- 
sarily. 

Most  of  the  oil  companies  have  agreed 
to  cooperate  in  the  present  emergency 
and  will  not  raise  prices  in  the  face  of 
the  shortage. 

Aluminum  scrap  collection 

Test  campaigns  in  two  communities  to 
collect  scrap  aluminum  as  contained  in 
utensils  and  other  household  equipment 
have  brought  forth  sizable  quantities  of 
metal,  preliminary  reports  indicate. 
Whether  this  collection  will  spur  in- 
creased buying  of  substitute  articles  is 
not  yet  clear,  although  it  appears  that 
for  the  most  part  the  equioment  col- 
lected was  in  the  form  of  discarded  uten- 
sils and  household  equipment. 

The  material  collected  included  not 
only  aluminum  utensils  of  various  kinds 
but  other  articles  containing  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  aluminum  such  as 
washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaneis, 
radios.  These  preliminary  campaigns  are 
not  only  a  test  of  the  amount  of  alumi- 
num which  may  be  salvaged  frem  house- 
holders but  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
collection. 

One  of  the  two  test  districts  selected 
was  Dane  County,  Wis.,  in  which  is  lo- 
cated the  city  of  Madison.  Here  the 
campaign  was  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  an  American  Legion  officer.  He 
had  the  cooperation  of  Boy  Scouts  and 
trucks  were  supplied  by  a  CCC  camp.  The 
collectors  followed  the  routes  of  the  post- 
men so  that  a  thorough  coverage  of  the 
city  and  rural  areas  was  obtained. 

In  the  second  district,  Henrico  County, 
Va.,  in  which  is  located  the  State  capital, 
Richmond,  the  collection  work  was  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Women's  Volunteer 
Service.  This  organization  took  over  the 
job  of  surveying  the  community  with  the 
assistance  of  both  the  Boy  Scouts  and 


the  Girl  Scouts.  Telephones  were  also 
widely  used  to  see  that  every  household 
was  reached. 

It  has  previously  been  suggested  in 
retail  circles  that,  should  a  Nation-wide 
campaign  be  decided  upon,  the  delivery 
trucks  of  stores  could  be  efficiently  used 
in  making  collections  of  scrap  aluminum. 
Each  time  a  package  was  delivered  the 
driver  of  the  truck  would  ask  concerning 
aluminum  pots  and  pans  or  other  arti- 
cles containing  aluminum  which  might 
be  taken  back  to  the  community  scrap 
pile. 

The  final  decision  to  push  ahead  with 
the  collection  campaign  will  wait  upon 
an  analysis  of  the  facts  in  the  two  test 
districts. 

Sulistitutes 

The  suggestion  was  recently  made  by 
an  official  of  the  Division  of  Priorities, 
OPM,  that  retailers  should  feature  and 
encourage  the  sale  of  goods  made  from 
raw  materials  which  are  not  needed  pri- 
marily for  defense  industries.  The  fol- 
lowing illustrations  will  show  more  spe- 
cifically how  this  can  be  done: 

Silverware  lor  table  use,  flatware,  is 
normally  made  on  a  base  which  is  steel 
aUoyed  with  from  15  to  18  percent  nickel. 
Since  nickel  can  no  longer  be  obtained 
for  this  use,  consumers  would  naturally 
turn  to  stainless  steel.  Stainless  steel 
ordinarily  includes  both  nickel  and  chro- 
mium. Here  again  defense  needs  enter 
and  demand  that  nickel  be  eliminated. 
That  the  chromium  stainless  steel  is 
satisfactory  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  have  con- 
sidered this  material  and  are  expected 
to  use  it  on  a  wide  scale  in  the  future. 
The  most  important  difference  is  that 
chromium  stainless  steel  may  require 
Slightly  more  polishing  than  steel  in 
which  nickel  is  included.  For  general 
uses  it  is  just  as  satisfactory. 

Another  illustration  concerns  wire 
fencing.  Farmers  have  been  accustomed 
to  using  wire  fencing  covered  or  galva- 
nized with  zinc.  Here  again  is  a  metal 
which  must  be  reserved  for  defense  pur- 
poses. It  is  suggested  that  farmers 
should  be  encouraged  to  buy  the  ungal- 
vanized  fence  which  can  be  preserved  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  by  painting.  This 
is  the  practice  now  being  followed  by  the 
Army.  Where  steel  fence  posts  and  wire 
are  both  used,  these  are  painted  instead 
of  being  galvanized. 

The  third  illustration  has  to  do  with 
aluminum.  Here,  as  has  been  explained, 
several  satisfactory  substitutes  are  avail- 
able. 
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PURCHASES . . . 

Three  branches,  new  personnel 
added  to  Purchases  Division 


Extension  of  the  organization  of  the 
Division  of  Purchases,  OPM,  and  ap- 
pointment of  new  personnel  in  executive 
and  advisory  capacities  was  announced 
June  7  by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director  of 
Purchases. 

Three  new  branches  are  set  up  within 
the  division.    They  are: 

Government  Conservation  Branch. — 
This  branch  is  responsible  for  seeing  to 
It  that  the  Government  itself,  as  the 
largest  purchaser  in  the  country,  con- 
serves scarce  materials  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. These  duties  are  distinct  from 
the  work  of  the  conservation  unit  of  the 
Production  Division  of  OPM,  which  is 
concerned  with  conservation  of  materials 
necessary  to  defense  in  non-Government 
production.  Simplification  of  Govern- 
ment specifications  and  the  use  where 
possible  of  substitutes  for  strategic  ma- 
terials in  Government  purchases  are 
among  the  goals  sought.  This  work  is 
being  handled  by  N.  F.  Harriman,  of 
the  Treasury  Procurement  Division,  and 
C.  L.  Warwick,  secretary  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

Motor  Transport  Branch. — This  ofiSce 
will  advise  with  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps'  fleet  of  approx- 
imately 200,000  trucks.  The  division  is 
headed  by  A.  B.  Bassi,  of  the  Socony  Oil 
Co. 

Merchandise  Statistics  Branch. — This 
ofBce  has  to  do  with  the  relation  of  in- 
dustrial operations  to  Government  pur- 
chasing, particularly  with  respect  to  the 
timing  of  purchases,  seasonal  changes, 
variations  in  market  conditions,  and  the 
like.  It  is  headed  by  Amos  Parrish, 
president  of  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  New 
York  sales  and  merchandising  consult- 
ants. 

New  section  in  Contract  Clearance  Branch 

In  addition,  a  Government  Require- 
ments Section  has  been  established  as  a 
part  of  the  Contract  Clearance  Branch, 
to  coordinate  purchases  of  important 
items  by  all  Government  procurement 
agencies.  Advance  notice  of  intention  to 
purchase  will  be  sent  to  this  section  for 
approval  or  for  such  recommendations 
as  the  Division  of  Purchases  may  wish 


to  make.  This  section  is  headed  by 
George  Livingston,  former  director  of 
food  supply  for  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission. 

Other  appointments  to  the  Division  of 
Purchases  include: 

George  A.  Renard,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  Purchas- 
ing Agents,  has  been  named  liaison  of- 
ficer between  the  Division  of  Purchases 
and  the  OPACS. 

Professors  S.  F.  Teele  and  Austin  Crim- 
shaw,  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business 
Administration,  have  been  appointed 
consultants  to  the  Director  of  Purchases. 

Medical  Supplies  appointments 

John  G.  Bell,  executive  vice  president 
of  Peoples  Drug  Stores,  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  medical  supplies  section  of 
the  Industrial  and  Strategic  Materials 
branch.  F.  J.  Stock,  of  the  Walgreen 
Drug  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  named  spe- 
cial adviser  on  the  purchase  of  medical 
and  surgical  supplies. 

J.  A.  Rice,  sales  manager  for  A.  J. 
Juilliard  &  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Clothing  and  Equipage 
branch. 

Porter  Savage,  purchasing  agent  and 
assistant  controUei  of  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Industrial  and  Strategic  Materials 
Branch  to  handle  problems  arising  in 
connection  with  coal  supplies. 

M.  Rea  Paul,  director  of  technical 
paint  service  at  Research  Laboratories 
of  the  National  Lead  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  named  consultant  in  the  protec- 
tive coatings  section  of  the  Equipment 
and  Supplies  Branch. 

•    *    • 

Ferry  Command  will  fly 
planes  across  continent 

The  Army  Air  Corps  is  in  the  process 
of  organizing  a  Ferry  Command  which 
will  fly  airplanes,  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  for  the  British  govern- 
ment, from  American  aircraft  plants  to 
points  of  departures  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
for  overseas  destinations,  the  War  De- 
partment has  announced. 


Week's  defense  contracts 

Defense  contracts  totaling  $487,387,636 
were  awarded  by  the  War  Department 
and  cleared  by  the  Division  of  Purchases, 
OPM,  May  29  through  June  4. 

Defense  contracts  totaling  $30,049,921 
were  awarded  by  the  Navy  Department 
and  cleared  through  OPM  from  May  29 
through  June  2.  This  brings  the  re- 
ported total  for  the  week  to  $517,437,557. 

The  Navy  discontinued  the  release  of 
■  information  regarding  contracts  to  indi- 
vidual contractors  on  June  3. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SXJPPLIES 
War  Department 

Bendix  Aviation  Corporation,  Bendix 
Products  Division,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  car- 
buretor assemblies;  $1,344,935. 

The  Heil  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  oil 
servicing  trucks,  semitank  trucks,  and 
converter  trailer  dollies;  $5,363,489. 

Bendix  Aviation  Corporation,  Eclipse 
Aviation  Division,  Bendix,  N.  J.;  starter, 
switch,  and  solenoid  assemblies;  $1,131,- 
700.40. 

Phillips  Petroleum,  Bartlesville,  Okla.; 
engine  fuel;   $1,540,000. 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  engine  fuel;  $2,200,000. 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Houston, 
Tex.;  engine  fuel;  $1,291,950. 

SheU  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
engine  fuel;  $720,000. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  engine  fuel;  $1,557,675. 

Yellow  Truck  &  Coach  Mfg.  Corpora- 
tion, Pontiac,  Mich.;  2y2-ton  trucks; 
$41,227,701.20. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.; 
y4-ton  trucks;  $865,700. 

American  Bantam  Car  Co.,  Butler,  Pa.; 
y4-ton  trucks;  $864,141.30. 

Saginaw  Stamping  &  Tool  Co.,  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.;  trailers;  $614,553.60. 

Diamond  T.,  Chicago,  111.;  4-ton  cargo 
trucks  and  wreckers;  $3,717,966.25 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  engine  fuel;  $993,672. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (incorporated  in  Ken- 
tucky),  Louisville,  Ky.;  engine  fuel;  $2,- 
195,125. 

Phillips  Petroleum,  Bartlesville,  Okla.; 
engine  fuel;   $2,502,860. 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Houston, 
Tex.;  engine  fuel:  $1,595,400. 

Tide  Water  Assoc.  Oil  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  engine  fuel;  $1,812,743. 

Cheney  Bros  .  Manchester,  Conn.;  silk; 
$733,750.. 

Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation,  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.;  maintenance  parts  for  en- 
gines; $514,755.88. 
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Navy 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  aviation  gasoline;  $992,015.83. 

ORDNANCE 

Navy 

Arma  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
ordnance  equipment;  $1,992,060. 

International  Nickel  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  ordnance  equipment; 
$2,465,845.40. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Navy  Department 

Two  contractors:  George  A.  Puller  Co. 
and  Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  N.  Y.;  additional  pur- 
chase and  assembly  of  materials  and 
equipment  for  advanced  bases  at  St. 
Lucia,  British  Guiana,  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I., 
Antigua,  B.  W.  I.,  and  construction  of 
assembly  and  shipping  depot  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Quon- 
set  Point,  R.  I.;  $22,800,000  (supplement 
to  existing  contract). 

Two  contractors:  Myers  Bros,  and 
J.  E.  Haddock,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  con- 
struction of  naval  ammunition  depot  at 
Fallbrook,  Calif.;  $1,800,000. 

War 

Willys-Overland  Motors,  Inc.,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of 
buildings  and  installation  of  necessary 
machinery  and  equipment  for  production 
of  aluminum  forgings;  $2,172,000  (De- 
fense Plant  Corporation  Agreement) . 

AIRCRAFT 
War 

Chrysler  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
educational  order  for  airframe,  nose  and 
center  fuselage  section  of  Air  Corps 
Model  B-26B  airplane;  $5,336,835. 

Curtiss-Wrlght  Corporation,  Airplane 
Division,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  maintenance 
parts  for  P-40  airplanes;  $1,581,180.29. 

Curtiss-Wright  Corporation,  Airplane 
Division,  St.  Louis  Plant,  Robertson,  Mo.; 
airplanes  and  spare  parts;  $31,904,- 
381.17. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  Bur- 
bank,  CaUf.;  airplanes  and  spare  parts; 
$47,769,196.50. 

Consolidated  Aircraft  Corporation, 
San  Diego,  Calif.;  heavy  bombers  and 
spare  parts;  $226,636,200. 

Boeing  Aircraft  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
bombers  and  spare  parts;  $95,242,696.80. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Fisher 
Body  Division;  acquisition  and  installa- 
tion of  necessary  machinery  and  equip- 
ment at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  manufac- 


Training  not  enough,  says  Taft,  urging 
use  of  social  workers  with  "gumption" 


Calling  "political  sense,  general  com- 
petence, and  faith  In  one's  fellow  men" 
prime  essentials  for  administering  the 
social  aspects  of  the  defense  program, 
Charles  P.  Taft,  Assistant  Coordinator  of 
Health,  Welfare,  and  Related  Defense  Ac- 
tivities, on  June  4  discussed  these  sec- 
tors of  national  defense  before  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  in 
Atlantic  City.    He  said,  in  part: 

The  most  interesting  element  in  this 
whole  program  and  the  most  important, 
too,  in  its  success  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  personnel,  not  only  the  per- 
sonnel on  our  own  staff,  but  the  per- 
sonnel the  States  and  localities  take  on. 
That  is  what  I  really  want  to  talk  to 
you  about. 

Three  basic  elements 

In  business  as  well  as  in  social  work 
there  is  no  more  difficult  problem.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  field  of  human 
welfare  there  are  three  basic  elements 
that  are  generally  overlooked,  or  at  least 
not  always  recognized  in  exactly  the 
terms  I  shall  use  to  describe  them.  The 
first  is  a  religious  dynamic;  the  second 
is  general  competence;  and  the  third  is 
political  sense. 

By  political  sense  I  do  not  mean  play- 
ing politics.  Playing  politics  to  all  of 
us  means  something  petty  which  loses 
sight  of  long-time  goals  in  some  imme- 
diate and  personal  advantage.  Political 
sense  to  me  is  that  understanding  of  hu- 
man natui'e  which  shows  you  how  to  act 
and  what  to  say  in  order  to  persuade  in- 
dividuals or  groups  to  do  and  believe  in 
the  objectives  for  which  you  are  fighting. 

The  greatest  politicians  are  idealists  as 
well  as  realists.  They  really  believe  that 
democratic  government  can  work.  They 
can  take  a  licking  and  come  back  for 
more.  They  have  a  sense  of  humor  and 
see  their  own  lives  in  proportion.  They 
have  to  deal  with  people  and  persuade 
them.  They  can't  sit  back  and  feel  hurt 
or  angry  because  people  don't  appreciate 
what  they're  doing.  They  have  to  see 
to  it  that  people  do  understand  their 
objectives,  and  want  them,  too.     They 


ture  of  airframe  assemblies.  The  Fisher 
Body  Division  will  be  a  subcontractor  to 
North  American  Aviation  Corporation, 
prime  contractor,  assembling  medium 
bombers  in  plant  at  Kansas  City,  Kans.; 
$3,957,029  (Defense  Plant  Corporation 
agreement) . 


have  to  be  patient  and  work  for  the 
long  pull. 

Specialized  degree  not  enough 

I  plead  for  general  competence.  I  am 
in  favor  of  thorough  educational  proc- 
esses, but  I  remind  you  that  those  who 
have  tried  to  build  a  science  of  society 
comparable  to  a  science  of  mathematics 
or  physics  have  not  yet  succeeded  and 
have  often  produced  pretty  sad  results. 
I  remind  you,  too,  that  the  civil  service 
of  England  is  built,  not  upon  this  cubby- 
hole process  of  ours  in  the  United  States, 
but  upon  general  education  and  in-service 
training.  The  American  Nation  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  was  wrong  when  it 
thought  that  every  citizen  was  competent 
to  hold  every  public  office  in  rotation, 
but  we  are  equally  wrong  when  we  think 
a  specialized  degree  is  the  answer  to  a 
personnel  officer's  prayer.  It  isn't.  Let's 
have  more  people  who  can  do  things  they 
weren't  trained  for,  who  have  gumption 
and  resource  and  a  broad  way  of  looking 
at  things. 

By  religious  dynamic  I  do  not  mean  a 
formal  acceptance  of  a  creed,  although 
even  that  ought  not  to  be  held  against  an 
applicant.  Neither  do  I  mean  some- 
thing sanctimonious  or  sentimental.  I 
mean  two  things.  The  first  Is  that  con- 
viction about  a  moral  purpose  in  the 
universe,  that  keeps  one  driving  toward 
perfection  without  haste  and  without 
rest.  The  second  is  that  feeling  for 
people  which  grows  out  of  belief  in  the 
dignity  of  human  personality. 

Karl  Marx  didn't  think  much  of  people 

A  belief  in  people  and  affection  for 
them  in  all  their  funny  and  tragic 
aspects,  that  is  equally  a  key  to  real 
social  reform.  It  is  significant  that 
Karl  Marx  didn't  think  much  of  people. 
I  have  known  of  welfare  operations  in 
which  those  in  charge  could,  without  a 
quiver,  contemplate  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  in  need  waiting  in  line  to 
be  interviewed  all  day  and  all  of  two 
or  three  days,  and  then  shuttling  back 
and  forth  with  similar  waits  elsewhere 
and  never  a  simple  answer  to  a  simple 
question. 

The  public  welfare  caseworker  and 
many  another  social  worker  has  God's 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  cases. 
Without  humbling  yourself  in  seeking 
a  goal  far  bigger  than  yourself,  and  with- 
out deep  feeling  for  humankind,  you 
can't  draw  that  line  between  cruelty  and 
sentimentality. 
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HOUSING . . . 

Bankers  urged  to  expand  activities 
and  take  larger  risks  for  defense 


Banking  institutions  must  play  a 
greater  and  more  forward-looking  part 
in  financing  of  defense  housing  and  in 
the  entire  defense  effort,  said  C.  P. 
Palmer,  Defense  Housing  Coordinator,  in 
a  speech,  June  6.  He  spoke  before  the 
convention  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bankers  Association  in  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Excerpts  from  his  remarks  follow: 

It  is  gratifying  to  tell  you  what  many 
of  you  already  know  from  your  own 
observation,  that  private  industry  is  do- 
ing a  good  job  of  housing  construction 
this  year,  especially  in  defense  areas. 

In  the  country  as  a  whole,  figures  in- 
dicate that  home  building  operations  are 
up  25  percent  above  last  year.  In  the 
defense  areas  where  housing  is  of  the 
most  urgent  importance,  the  figures  are 
up  as  much  as  200  percent  in  some  cases 
and  even  more  at  a  few  points.  Private 
construction  and  private  finance  have 
not  failed  us  in  the  Nation's  time  of  need, 
thanks  largely  to  the  crutches  of  PHA, 
HLBB,  and  others  fashioned  by  Uncle 
Sam  to  help  old  man  capital  move. 

Cannot  rest  on  any  laurels 

But  defense  can  never  be  satisfied.  No 
matter  how  well  we  begin,  before  we 
have  caught  up  to  our  first  set  of  defense 
plans  we  have  to  double  everything. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  private 
business  can  stop  to  rest  on  any  laurels. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  use  in  worrying 
now  about  how  much  profit  there  will  be 
in  defense  work.  .  .  . 

Bankers,  like  other  people,  are  up 
against  the  fact  that  these  times  call 
for  bold  and  courageous  action.  You 
would  gain  nothing  by  hanging  on  to  a 
comfortable,  conservative  position  which, 
admittedly,  you  don't  have  anyway,  if  as 
a  result  you  should  find  yourselves  trying 
to  do  business  in  a  Nazi  world  order. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  people 
who  tell  us  we  may  as  well  get  used  to 
the  Nazis  and  do  business  with  them 
are  plumb  ignorant  of  what  Hitler's 
racket  does  to  those  who  do  get  into  the 
Nazi  clutches. 

Loaned  in  past  for  quick  turn-over 

In  the  past,  as  you  know,  bankers  and 
their  clients  in  the  real-estate  business 
have  had  the  habit  of  demanding  a 
quick  turn-over.  In  other  words,  you 
were  not  afraid  to  lend  money  for  real- 


estate  developments,  provided  most  of  It 
could  be  quickly  drawn  out  again  by  sell- 
ing the  property  to  home  owners  or  pri- 
vate investors.  Long-term  investment  in 
real  estate  had  a  bad  name,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  unhappy  experiences  of  the 
years  after  1928.  Por  a  while  it  seemed 
as  if  American  bankers  had  entirely  given 
up  their  old  job  of  staking  private  enter- 
prise, pooling  their  risks  of  business  de- 
velopment, and  generally  lubricating  the 
wheels  of  progress.  They  were  more  in- 
clined to  look  to  the  securities  markets 
for  investments  that  could  be  liquidated 
at  an  hour's  notice. 

"Timid  attitude  of  safety  first" 

The  chief  trouble  with  this  timid  at- 
titude of  safety  first  was  the  tame  in 
business  that  it  has  been  in  the  efforts 
of  the  democracies  to  meet  the  Nazi 
aggression.  So  long  as  everyone  tried 
to  keep  out  of  danger  separately,  every- 
one drifted  into  danger  together.  When 
the  bankers  refused  to  lend  money  for 
business  ventures,  then  business  failed 
to  recover,  and  even  the  most  salable  se- 
curities lost  a  good  part  of  their  market 
value.  But  when  the  bankers  began  to 
crawl  out  of  their  dugouts  and  venture 
their  money  again,  all  their  investments 
began  to  gain  in  soundness  and  value. 

Take  larger  risks 

Now  you  have  the  same  thing  to  meet 
in  connection  with  defense.  By  taking 
larger  risks  you  can  improve  our  chances 
of  an  early  and  satisfactory  peace.  And 
the  sooner  we  get  a  successful  ending 
to  this  war,  the  greater  will  be  the  safety 
of  all  our  investments.  You  can  easily 
get  legislation  that  will  widen  your  power 
to  invest  in  housing  and  other  defense 
work,  if  you  will  show  your  desire  for  it. 
The  real  estate  men  are  ahead  of  you  in 
demanding  more  freedom  for  financial 
operations  on  defense  construction. 

The  PHA  and  the  HLBB  as  well  as 
the  FDIC  have  been  established,  not  to 
take  away  the  banker's  job,  but  to  reduce 
the  risks  by  pooling  and  by  insurance 
methods  generally.  The  object  of  Gov- 
ernment financial  Insurance  is  twofold: 
First,  of  course,  is  the  desire  to  bring  out 
more  capital  for  new  enterprise.  Second 
and  equally  important,  is  to  make  it  feas- 
ible and  sound  to  operate  at  a  lov/er 
interest  rate,  in  view  of  the  reduction 


in  risk.  By  using  a  lower  interest  rate 
in  housing  construction,  we  can  afford 
to  reduce  rentals  or  sales  price,  and  in 
that  way  we  can  open  up  a  whole  new 
level  of  the  market. 

Wide  market  in  lower  price  housing 

This  great  market  for  new  houses  Is 
along  the  lower  borders  of  the  price  scale, 
along  in  the  level  of  25  to  28  dollars  a 
month  shelter  rent  for  a  4-room  house. 
Six  percent  short  term  money  will  give 
you  so  many  houses,  5  percent  will  give 
thousands  more,  2  percent  and  40  years 
will  give  the  building  business  a  pros- 
perity that  will  spread  far  and  wide 
through  other  lines  of  business.    .   .   . 

Contrary  to  some  people's  opinion,  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  is  not  at  all 
that  it  wants  to  compete  with  private 
business.  The  Government  wants  de- 
fense housing  wherever  it  is  needed,  and 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  a  good  busi- 
ness proposition  or  not.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment wants  private  business  to  do  all 
the  work  that  it  can  handle  without  seri- 
ous danger  of  loss. 

Sell  what  the  people  will  buy 

One  way  or  another,  defense  housing  is 
going  to  be  built  and  is  being  built  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  If  private  en- 
terprise can  build  it,  we  shall  all  be  glad 
of  that,  but  wherever  private  enterprise 
cannot  build  or  cannot  get  going  in  a 
hurry,  public  enterprise  is  going  in  and 
do  the  job. 

This  defense  situation  merely  serves  to 
illustrate  the  well-known  principle  that 
if  you  want  to  stay  in  business,  you  have 
to  have  something  to  sell  that  people 
will  buy.  If  the  bankers  don't  have  any- 
thing to  sell  except  the  use  of  burglar- 
proof  vaults  to  hide  money  in,  they  will 
find  themselves  classed  with  the  ware- 
house business.  Running  a  warehouse  is 
an  honorable  service,  but  will  it  pay  for 
marble  columns  and  a  location  in  the 
financial  district? 

No!  Banking  must  expand  its  ac- 
tivities. 

Sometime  this  year  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  nail  down  the  final  needs  of  defense 
housing;  namely,  the  shelter  for  all  work- 
ers who  have  been  obliged  to  move  in 
order  to  take  defense  jobs  and  cannot 
find  decent  housing  where  they  now  have 
to  live.  We  are  already  using  $593,000,000. 
It  may  be  the  present  program  will  have 
to  be  doubled. 

Much  of  this  new  housing  can  be  used 
by  former  slum  dwellers  when  the  defense 
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workers  no  longer  need  it.  Even  those 
who  still  live  in  ratty  tumbledown  shacks 
have  a  better  morale,  as  they  hear  the 
snorting  of  the  steam  shovels  and  the 
rumbling  of  the  trucks,  and  see  the  march 
of  progress  coming  in  their  direction. 

We  say  we  are  working  to  defend  de- 
mocracy and  to  defend  our  opportunity 
to  build  a  better  world.  What  will  the 
people  who  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
labor  and  danger  think  of  this  battle  for 
democracy? 

They  will  believe  what  they  see.  When 


they  see  tens  of  thousands  of  new  houses, 
when  they  see  the  public  health  program 
saving  lives  on  a  vast  scale,  when  they 
see  the  new  jobs  and  the  new  vigor  and 
activity  of  business,  they  will  feel  the 
democracy  that  we  talk  about. 

They  are  not  fooled  by  words.  They 
judge  by  things  that  happen.  Everyone 
knows  that  morale,  in  the  last  analysis, 
is  going  to  decide  the  world  war,  and  that, 
after  the  war,  morale  Is  going  to  decide 
whether  we  collapse  or  go  forward  to  a 
new  prosperity. 


trailers  for  civilian  defense  workers, 
1,013  dwelling  units  completed  in  week 


For  the  week  ending  May  31,  Coordi- 
nator Palmer  reported  completion  of 
1,013  dwelling  units  under  the  coordi- 
nated defense  housing  progi"am.  Also, 
390  trailers  to  house  families  of  civilian 
industrial  workers  were  provided. 

Contracts  for  1,504  dwelling  units  were 
awarded  during  the  week  and  allocations 
for  a  total  of  9,493  units  were  made. 

The  United  States  Housing  Authority 
reports,  among  other  completions,  100 
units  for  families  of  enlisted  personnel 
at  Pensacola,  Pla.,  and  70  for  enlisted 
and  civilian  personnel  at  Bremerton, 
Wash.  Among  completions  reported  by 
Public  Buildings  Administration  are  100 
units  for  families  of  enlisted  men  at  Fort 
Dix  and  120  units  for  families  of  en- 
listed men  at  El  Paso,  Tex.  In  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  the  Navy  reported  comple- 
tion of  100  units.  The  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  made  390  trailers  avail- 
able for  families  of  industrial  workers, 
325  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  65  at  Erie, 
Pa. 

United  States  Housing  Authority  has 


awarded  contracts  during  the  week  for 
the  following:  200  units  for  civilian 
workers  in  Government  industry  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.;  and  for  civilian  workers  in 
private  industry,  168  at  Bethlehem.  Pa.; 
200,  Clifton,  N.  J.;  206,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
and  200,  Lackawanna,  N.  Y.  The  Navy 
awarded  contracts  for  530  units  in  sev- 
eral localities. 

Included  in  the  9,493  allocations  for  the 
week  were  4,000  units  for  Philadelphia, 
the  largest  group.  1,000  units  were  al- 
located for  the  Detroit  area,  and  500  for 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Status  of  program  as  of  May  31 

The  status  of  the  defense  housing  pro- 
gram as  of  May  31  showed  96,753  units 
allocated  in  161  localities,  49  States  and 
Territories. 

Construction  contracts  have  been 
awarded  for  64,474  units  in  132  local- 
ities, 46  States  and  Territories.  Comple- 
tion of  13,274  units  in  52  localities  of 
25  States  and  Territories  has  been  ac- 
complished. 


STATUS  OF  PUBLIC   DEFENSE  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION,  MAY  31,  1941 


Number  of  States  and  Territories 

Number  of  localities, 

Number  of  projects... , 

Number  of  family  dwelling  units  (regular) 

Civilian  industrial  worlters  in  private  defense  industry.. 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  Government  plants 

Otber  civilians,  employed  by  the  Army  and  Navy 

Married  enlisted  personnel- -. 

Number  of  family  dwelling  units  (trailers)... 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense  industry.. 
Civilian  industrial  workers  in  Government  plants 

Number  of  units  for  single  persons 


Funds  alio- 
cated 


May  31 


ICl 
352 
96,753 
41,855 
16,  701 
10,007 
25,590 
2.309 
2,309 


May  24 


47 

144 

310 

87,  260 

35,  205 

16,001 

10,  246 

25, 748 

2,309 

2,309 


Contracts 
awarded 


May  31 


46 
132 
226 
64,474 
21,  190 
12,358 
8,011 
22,915 
2,109 
2,109 


6,991        6,991        6,751        6,551 


May  24 


45 

131 

223 

62, 970 

20,416 

12, 128 

7,311 

23,115 

2,109 

2,109 


Completed 


May  31 


25 

52 

60 

13.  274 

2,342 

2,469 

2.149 

6,314 

390 

390 


750 


May  24 


44 
51 
12,261 
2,247 
2,449 
2,075 
6,490 


PRIVATE  CONSTRUCTION  UNDER  FHA  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 

Jan.  1  through  May  31 _ 78, 245 

Week  ended  May  31 ._   4,389 


President  appeals  to  Nation 
to  support  USO  fund  drive 

President  Roosevelt  issued  June  3  an 
appeal  to  the  Nation  to  support  the 
United  Service  Organizations'  30-day 
campaign  to  raise  $10,765,000  to  defray 
operating  costs  of  the  350  service  clubs 
for  members  of  the  armed  forces  and 
workers  in  defense  industrial  areas. 

In  a  letter  to  Paul  V.  McNuLt,  Federal 
Security  Administrator  and  Coordinator 
of  Health,  Welfare  and  Related  Defense 
Activities,  the  President  stated  that 
"every  man  and  woman  in  America  wants 
to  have  a  share  in  defending  the  Nation. 
Contributing  to  the  USO  is  one  way- 
one  important  way — in  which  all  can 
serve." 

Mr.  McNutt  read  the  letter  from  Los 
Angeles  during  a  Nation-wide  broadcast 
over   the   three  major   radio   networks. 

Full  text  of  the  President's  letter  to 
Mr.  McNutt  follows: 

My  dear  Governor; 

Will  you  convey  to  the  leaders  of  the 
United  Service  Organizations  and  to  their 
workers  in  Los  Angeles  and  throughout  the 
country  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  campaign? 

I  have  followed  with  great  Interest  the 
steps  taken  to  make  this  Joint  effort  really 
Nation-wide.  As  I  said  In  my  letter  to  you, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  preliminary  USO 
Conference  In  April,  recreation  and  leisure- 
time  activities  for  our  armed  forces  and  de- 
fense workers  are  both  a  national  and  local 
responsibility.  More  recent  developments 
make  united  national  action  doubly  urgent 
on  all  fronts. 

The  six  national  voluntary  welfare  organ- 
izations which  Incorporated  the  USO  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  effective  efforts  to 
integrate  their  work  with  existing  progi-ams. 
both  national  and  local.  On  the  national 
level,  the  USO  is.  I  understand,  operating 
within  the  framework  for  coordinated  health, 
welfare,  and  recreational  activities,  which 
you  and  Mr.  Taft  have  set  up.  I  am  glad  to 
learn  from  you  and  from  others  that  It  Is 
working  locally  on  a  basis  of  genuine  com- 
munity cooperation.  Its  local  committees 
are,  I  am  sure,  the  very  foundation  stones 
of  its  success. 

Because  recreation  is  part  of  our  total  de- 
fense program,  it  is  the  concern  of  every 
citizen.  This  applies  also  to  the  money 
needed  to  run  USO  service  clubs  for  men 
in   uniform  and  for  defense   workers. 

Their  campaign  goal  of  $10,765,000  will  pro- 
vide necessary  services  in  hundreds  of  towns 
and  for  many  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women.  For  all  of  us  who  possibly  can, 
contributing  to  this  fund  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, Is  not  only  an  obligation  but  also  an 
opportunity. 

Even  those  who  do  not  live  In  defense 
communities,  who  never  see  a  soldier  or  sailor 
or  defense  worker  in  their  home  town 
streets,  have  sons  and  friends  and  neighbors 
on  the  front  lines  of  American  defense.  Tliat 
is  their  personal  stake  in  the  recreation  sector 
of  our  national  defense  program.  Every  man 
and  woman  In  America  wants  to  have  a 
share  in  defending  the  Nation.  Contribut- 
ing to  the  USO  is  one  way — one  important 
way — in  which  all  can  serve. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 
Franklin   D.   Roosevelt 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 

Record  traffic  of  *26,  '29  may  be  on  way 
again,  Budd  tells  rail  superintendents 


Speaking  before  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  Rail- 
road Superintendents,  June  3  in  Chicago, 
Transportation  Commissioner  Ralph 
Budd  praised  the  manner  In  which  the 
railroad  managements  have  handled  the 
demands  of  the  defense  program,  and 
said  that  traffic  comparable  to  the  rec- 
ord volume  of  1926  and  1929  may  be  on 
the  way.    Excerpts  follow: 

Six  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  you  and  my  talk  then  dealt 
v/ith  the  importance  of  not  overlooking 
efficiency  of  operation,  especially  in 
freight  service.  The  volume  of  traffic 
was  at  a  low  level  and  efforts  were  being 
made  to  stimulate  business  by  innova- 
tions in  the  v;ay  of  streamline  trains  and 
faster  schedules,  both'  for  freight  and 
passengers.  It  seemed  appropriate  at 
that  time  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  old  fundamental  of  sound  rail- 
roading continued  as  ever  to  be  the  eco- 
nomical movement  of  freight.  Today,  I 
want  to  reiterate  and  emphasize  that 
point.  We  face  very  different  condi- 
tions from  those  we  faced  in  1935.  Now 
there  is  more  traffic  and  it  is  rising  in 
volume.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  Europe  about  2  years  ago  traffic  of 
all  kinds  has  increased.  In  consequence, 
1939  railroad  carloadings  were  11.3  per- 
cent above  those  of  1938;  in  1940  they 
were  7.2  percent  above  1939.  The  volume 
for  1941  is  uncertain,  but  for  the  first  5 
months  it  is  about  16  percent  ahead  of 
1940.  Various  methods  have  been  tried 
for  arriving  at  a  reliable  figure  for  the 
year,  but  with  such  a  rapidly  moving 
scene  the  basic  data  are  changing,  and 
even  more  difficult  Is  the  translation  of 
estimated  defense  and  civilian  activity 
Into  carloadings.  For  what  these  esti- 
mates are  worth,  they  range  from  40  mil- 
lion to  42  million  carloads  in  1941,  com- 
pared with  36,354,000  in  1940,  and  nearly 
53  million  in  1929. 

Iron  ore  handling 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  handling 
of  iron  ore  from  the  Minnesota  ranges 
this  season  to  date,  and  the  present  rate 
of  movement.  Up  to  June  1  the  railroads 
had  brought  to  Two  Harbors,  Duluth,  and 
Superior  13,523,246  tons.  The  highest 
previous  record  to  June  1  was  in  1937 
when  10,948,662  tons  were  brought  down. 


The  present  weekly  rate  is  upward  of 
2,000,000  tons  compared  with  1,834,145, 
which  was  the  best  weekly  rate  In  1929, 
the  year  of  largest  total  ore  movement. 
Then  the  same  railroads  had  22,984  ore 
cars,  compared  with  21,739  at  present. 
The  present  cars  are  larger  and  quicker 
dumping;  they  are  hauled  by  larger  and 
faster  locomotives.  Nearly  all  of  the  fa- 
cilities are  better  than  they  ever  were 
before,  as  are  the  methods  of  operation. 
It  is  still  early  in  the  season,  but  so  far 
as  events  are  within  the  control  of  rail- 
way operating  officials  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  present  rate  of  ore  movement 
should  not  continue. 

Record  traffic  may  be  on  the  way 

We  often  have  looked  with  longing  at 
the  record  traffic  of  1926  and  1929  and 
wondered  if  it  ever  would  come  again. 
Well,  it  may  be  on  the  way.  Were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  due  to  war,  what 
a  happy  prospect  that  would  be!  But  the 
Job  is  vastly  more  important  than  it  could 
be  under  other  circumstances,  and  calls 
for  the  very  best  efforts  of  every  officer 
and  employee.  Of  course,  the  railway 
part  of  the  country's  total  transportation 
now  is  only  about  two-thirds.  The  car- 
riers which  handle  the  other  third,  or 
about  half  as  much  as  the  railroads,  are 
essential  parts  of  the  national  transport 
system,  too.  Dislocations  are  occurring 
by  reason  of  diminishing  some  of  these 
others,  for  example,  the  taking  of  tankers 
from  the  Gulf  to  Atlantic  service.  It  is 
certain  that  by  reason  of  this  diversion 
tank  cars  owned  or  leased  by  oil  com- 
panies will  come  into  use  again  up  to 
their  full  capacity. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
me  to  tell  you  what  a  splendid  job  you 
have  been,  and  are  doing,  in  oper- 
ating the  railroads  of  the  country.  I 
see  the  reports  of  the  individual  roads 
and  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  I 
know  what  they  Indicate.  Also,  from 
many  sources — from  shippers,  from 
builders  of  defense  plants  and  canton- 
ments, from  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  from  other  Government  offi- 
cers responsible  for  various  aspects  of 
the  defense  program — I  hear  the  same 
story;  the  railroad  superintendents  and 
their  local  representatives  are  doing  a 
good  Job. 


Lake  ore  movement 
passes  monthly  record 

The  greatest  monthly  movement  of  iron 
ore  In  the  history  of  the  Great  Lakes — 
11,081,199  long  tons — was  carried  by  the 
lake  cargo  fleet  during  May,  Transpor- 
tation Commissioner  Budd  announced 
June  2. 

Total  lake  ore  movement  for  this  sea- 
son was  brought  to  18,035,000  long  tons 
at  the  end  of  May,  as  compared  with 
7,743,000  long  tons  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1940. 

"This  record-breaking  transportation 
achievement,"  Mr.  Budd  said,  "has  been 
the  result  of  advance  planning  and  full 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  Involved 
in  the  production  and  transportation  of 
iron  ore  from  the  point  of  origin  to  final 
destination,  including  mining  companies, 
railroads,  the  carriers  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  governmental  agencies  such  as  the 
Coast  Guard  " 

•    *    • 

CARLOADINGS  DROP  IN 
HOLIDAY  WEEK 

Freight  carloadings  during  the  week 
ended  May  31  totaled  801,783  cars,  an 
increase  of  25.5  percent  over  the  639,120 
cars  loaded  during  the  corresponding 
week  in  1940.  By  reason  of  the  Decora- 
tion Day  holiday,  however,  loadings  de- 
creased under  the  level  of  866,017  cars 
registered  during  the  week  ended  May 
24  this  year. 

In  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
week  in  1940  which  also  included  the  holi- 
day, substantial  increases  were  reported 
in  all  major  conunodity  items  with  the 
exception  of  livestock  which  showed  a  de- 
crease of  14.8  percent.  The  commodity 
details  follow: 

CARLOADINGS  WEEK  ENDED  MAY  31,  1941 


1941 

1040 

Percent 

of 
Increase 

Grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts  

36,143 
8,873 
144,  507 
13,  718 
39, 196 
76, 145 
143,  327 
339,  774 

27,243 
10,633 
113,  221 
8,821 
32,  263 
59,663 
130,  439 
256,  937 

32.7 

Llvestocli.  -.__  - 

^14  8 

Coal. 

27.6 

Coke            

65  6 

Forest  products 

Ore 

21.6 
27.6 

Merchandise  l.c.l 

9.9 
32. 2 

Total     , 

801,  783 
16,  330,  291 

639,  120 
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AGRICULTURE . . . 

U.  S.  can  feed  self  and  Britain  without 
meatless,  milkless  days,  Wickard  believes 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard  this 
week  assured  the  Nation  that  American 
farmers  can  produce  enough  food  to  give 
the  United  States  an  adequate  diet  and 
stiil  have  enough  left  over  to  meet  Great 
Britain's  needs. 

"If  we  have  just  ordinary  growing 
weather,"  Secretary  Wickard  said,  "I 
think  we  can  avoid  the  meatless  days 
and  milkless  days  of  the  First  World 
War.  There  may  be  times  when  we  may 
wish  we  had  more  of  certain  foods.  It  is 
conceivable,  of  course,  that  we  might 
even  have  to  cut  down  on  consumption 
of  one  or  two  commodities  for  brief 
periods.  But,  generally  speaking,  unless 
we  have  a  drought  of  some  unforeseen 
emergency,  we'll  have  enough  for  our- 
selves and  Britain  too. 

Ever-normal  granary  helps 

"One  reason  we  will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce enough  is  that  we  have  the  ever- 
normal  granary — with  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  feed  grains — sufBcient  to  meet  al- 
most any  situation  that  may  arise.  An- 
other reason  is  that,  under  the  national 
farm  programs,  the  American  farmers 
have  conserved  and  protected  our  soil 
resources,  and  this  soil  fertility  can  now 
be  used  for  added  protection. 

"Of  course,  where  export  markets  have 
been  lost,  we  need  to  cut  down  on  pro- 
duction. Wheat  is  an  example.  We 
have  more  wheat  than  we  are  likely  to 
need  for  ourselves  or  anyone  else.  So 
the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  grow  less 
wheat.  On  May  31  wheat  growers  voted 
4  to  1  in  favor  of  marketing  quotas  for 
wheat.  Similar  quotas  already  are  in 
effect  on  two  other  principal  export  crops, 
cotton  and  tobacco. 

Food  crops  being  increased 

"Simultaneously  with  the  reduction  of 
crops  for  which  we  have  lost  our  export 
markets,  we  are  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  needed  food  crops.  We  are  ex- 
panding the  production  of  foodstuffs  such 
as  tomatoes,  dried  beans,  eggs,  poultry, 
pork,  and  dairy  products.  We  need  these 
farm  products  in  greater  abundance — for 
better  nutrition  in  the  United  States — 
and  for  our  friends  abroad. 

"The  thing  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is 
this:  American  agriculture  can  make  the 
adjustments  that  are  necessary  to  meet 


changing  conditions.  This  is  something 
that  we  could  not  do  in  the  period 
of  the  First  World  War.  Then  we  had  a 
brief  spree  of  seeming  prosperity  and 
after  that  a  long  hangover  of  farm 
depression. 

Adjusting  production  upward 

/'Today,  farmers  have  had  8  years'  ex- 
perience in  working  together  to  achieve 
production  adjustment  on  a  national 
scale.  The  same  machinery  that  has 
been  used  in  the  past  to  adjust  produc- 
tion downward  can  be  used  just  as  effec- 
tively in  adjusting  production  upward, 
according  to  need.  This  is  true  of  acre- 
age adjustments  and  storage.     »     *     ■• 

"As  I  have  said,  we  are  using  this  flex- 
ible agricultural  plant  right  now  to  In- 
crease production  of  some  products,  in 
line  with  our  policy  to  furnish  food  for 
Great  Britain  and  to  safeguard  our  own 
domestic  needs. 

"Egg  production  is  to  be  increased  suf- 


ficiently to  supply  British  needs,  and  in 
addition  to  furnish  the  United  States  with 
as  many  eggs  as  we  ever  used  in  the  year 
of  greatest  egg  consumption  in  the  past. 
We  hope  to  increase  milk  production 
enough  to  supply  Britain's  needs  for  milk 
products,  and,  in  addition,  maintain  our 
own  average  consumption  at  the  level  of 
the  last  4  years.  The  production  of 
canned  tomatoes  is  to  be  increased  sub- 
stantially over  that  of  last  year,  and  the 
production  of  all  types  of  dried  beans  by 
35  percent.  Pork  production  is  to  be 
as  high  as  possible;  the  spring  farrow- 
ings  this  year  are  smaller  than  last,  but 
the  hogs  are  being  marketed  at  weights 
above  the  average,  and  the  total  supply 
should  be  larger  than  the  average  of 
recent  years. 

Woriiing  together 

"If  our  farmers  were  not  organized  in 
voluntary,  coordinated,  national  farm 
programs,  we  would  be  absolutely  in  the 
dark  as  to  how  much  we  could  produce. 
But,  with  national  farm  programs  an 
actual  fact,  farmers  are  in  a  position  to 
work  together  and  produce  what  Is 
needed." 


Total  milk  production 
needed  in  evaporating 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ap- 
pealed to  its  field  workers  to  exert  every 
effort  to  encourage  dairymen  to  increase 
the  production  of  mUk  in  areas  equipped 
to  make  cheese  and  evaporated  milk  so 
there  will  be  sufficient  quantities  of  these 
products  for  Great  Britain  as  well  as 
domestic  consumption. 

Secretary  Wickard  made  the  appeal  In 
similar  letters  to  the  Extension  Service, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, and  other  Department  bureaus  hav- 
ing field  staffs. 

The  Secretary's  letter,  modified 
slightly  for  the  different  bureaus,  follows 
in  part: 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  announced  the  need 
for  an  increase  in  total  milk  production 
by  6  to  8  percent  to  meet  our  domestic 
requirements  for  dairy  products  and  to 
furnish  the  cheese  and  evaporated  milk 
required  by  Great  Britain  and  her  Al- 
lies. At  that  time  I  indicated  that  most 
of  the  increase  in  milk  production  should 
be  in  those  areas  where  there  are  facili- 
ties for  making  cheese  and  evaporated 
milk. 


up  but  more  is 
and  cheese  regions 

Recent  information  indicates  that, 
while  there  appears  to  have  been  a  sat- 
isfactory increase  in  total  milk  produc- 
tion, the  current  rate  of  producing  milk 
for  cheese  and  for  evaporated  milk  is  con- 
siderably below  that  necessary  to  furnish 
sufficient  quantities  of  these  two  products 
for  lend-lease  purchases  and  for  our  own 
people  as  well. 

Our  ability  to  supply  these  quantities 
will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  increasing 
the  supply  of  milk  in  those  areas  sur- 
rounding cheese  and  evaporated-milk 
plants. 

The  total  production  of  American 
Cheddar  cheese  in  the  last  12  months  was 
about  605  million  pounds  and  the  total 
production  of  evaporated  milk  was  58 
million  cases.  On  the  basis  of  antici- 
pated requirements,  cheese  production 
should  be  increased  by  about  one-third 
and  evaporated-milk  production  by  about 
one-fourth.  It  now  appears  that  there 
will  be  an  outlet  at  favorable  prices  for 
all  the  cheese  and  evaporated  milk  that 
can  be  produced  during  the  next  12 
months. 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  COOPERATION  . . . 


35  States  provide  financially  for  defense 
councils,  19  by  direct  appropriation 


Financial  provision  for  the  operation 
of  State  defense  councils  had  been  made 
in  35  States  up  to  May  26,  according  to 
reports  received  by  the  Division  of  State 
and  Local  Cooperation.  The  legislatures 
of  19  States  have  thus  far  appropriated 
funds  directly  for  the  use  of  the  councils 
while  in  16  others  the  councils  receive 
financial  assistance  through  executive  ac- 
tion. Appropriation  bills  are  now  pend- 
ing in  several  States. 

Seven  of  the  States  which  have  made 
special  appropriations  are  concentrated 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country. 
They  are:  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Two 
southern  coastal  States,  Florida  and 
South  Carolina,  also  have  made  appro- 
priations for  their  defense  councils. 

Other  provisions  for  aid 

In  a  number  of  States  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  council  are  paid  from 
the  contingent  or  emergency  funds  of  the 
Governor.  In  others,  personnel  from  the 
regular  governmental  agencies  is  desig- 
nated to  assist  in  the  defense  activities. 

Following  are  the  States  which  had 
made  direct  appropriations,  and  the 
amounts  available  for  the  councils  of  de- 
fense, according  to  reports  received  to 
May  26:  Arkansas,  $13,200  for  the  bien- 


nium  ending  June  30,  1943;  Connecticut, 
$50,000  for  each  of  the  next  2  years; 
Florida,  $50,000  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1, 1941;  Illinois,  $15,000  appropriated 
to  date,  further  appropriations  pending; 
Indiana,  $200,000  for  a  State  Defense 
Fund;  Iowa,  $10,000  to  June  30,  1941; 
$40,000  for  biennium  ending  June  30, 
1941;  Massachusetts,  $17,500  appropri- 
ated to  date,  further  appropriation  pend- 
ing; Michigan,  $10,000  until  June  30, 1941; 
$45,000  per  annum  for  biennium;  Mon- 
tana, $2,500  made  immediately  available; 
Nebraska,  $7,500  for  biennium  ending 
June  30,  1943;  New  Hampshire,  $1,500  to 
June  30,  1941,  $10,000  for  biennium  end- 
ing June  30,  1943;  New  Jersey,  $11,200 
for  year  beginning  July  1,  1941,  previous 
appropriations  of  $3,750;  New  Mexico, 
$3,187  allocated  to  council  for  first  6 
months  of  1941;  New  York,  $25,000  each 
for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1941,  and 
June  30,  1942,  $250,000  made  available 
by  certificate  of  intent;  Pennsylvania, 
$25,000  immediately  available;  Rhode 
Island,  $5,000  for  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1, 1941;  South  Carolina,  $75,000  until 
June  30, 1942;  Tennessee,  $4,200  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1941,  $8,400  for 
following  biennium;  Washington,  $40,000 
for  fiscal  period  commencing  March  21, 
1941. 


Pittsburgh  defense 
council  organizes 

The  200  civic,  industrial,  military,  ed- 
ucational, and  labor  leaders  appointed  by 
Mayor  Cornelius  SkuUy  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Defense  Council  held  their  organization 
meeting  May  29.  At  the  invitation  of 
Mayor  Skully,  Daniel  W.  Hoan,  Associate 
Director  of  the  Division  of  State  and 
Local  Cooperation  and  former  mayor  of 
Milwaukee,  explained  to  the  council  the 
objectives  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
matters  of  home  defense. 

Mayor  Skully,  in  addressing  the  group, 
said:  "We  must  be  ready  for  any- 
thing. ♦  *  •  Our  slogan  is  not  busi- 
ness as  usual.  It  is  production  as  never 
before."  The  mayor  suggested  a  number 
of  problems  for  the  council  to  work  on 
immediately,  such  as  the  housing  short- 
age and  low  nutrition  standards. 


New  Jersey  council 
issues  consumer  news 

National  and  local  price  trends  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  New  Jersey 
citizens  through  the  "Consumer  News 
Letter,"  issued  twice  a  month  by  the 
Consumer  Interests  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Defense  Council.  Pur- 
poses of  the  publication  are  to  inform  the 
consumer  as  to  unjustified  price  rises 
and  other  forms  of  profiteering,  to  aid  in 
protection  of  the  consumer  in  his  role  of 
producer,  and  to  help  raise  substandard 
living  conditions. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  News  Letter  char- 
acterized the  recognition  given  the  con- 
sumer by  the  defense  program  as  "new 
as  television  and  nylon  stockings,"  but 
as  "necessary  as  guns,  ammunition,  and 
airplanes." 


Indiana  provides  for  local 
defense  directors  and  councils 

Plans  to  bring  defense  activities  close 
to  the  individual  citizen  have  been 
launched  by  the  Indiana  State  Council  of 
Defense,  of  which  Clarence  A.  Jackson 
is  civilian  defense  director.  Under  the 
plan,  defense  councils  and  town,  city, 
and  county  civilian  defense  directors  are 
now  being  chosen. 

Local  activities  are  to  be  coordinated 
through  a  defense  council  for  each  of  the 
92  counties.  Councils  are  also  to  be  set 
up  in  principal  cities  and  towns. 

Each  county  defense  council  is  to  con- 
sist of:  (1)  A  county  civilian  defense  di- 
rector appointed  by  the  State  director 
with  approval  of  the  State  advisory  and 
administrative  defense  councils  (for  these 
two  councils,  see  Defense,  May  6,  1941) ; 
(2)  certain  county  officials  and  others; 
and  (3)  representatives  of  municipalities. 

Those  who  are  to  represent  a  county 
are:  The  sheriff,  a  commissioner  selected 
by  the  board  of  county  commissioners, 
the  health  officer,  a  representative  from 
the  county  federation  of  women's  clubs 
selected  by  that  organization,  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  the  agricultural 
agent,  the  welfare  diiector,  and  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  county  medical  society. 

Each  city  or  town  civilian  defense  di- 
rector is  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
county  defense  council.  A  city  of  over 
50,000  in  population  is  entitled  to  an 
additional  representative  on  the  county 
defense  body  for  each  additional  50,000 
people  or  fraction  thereof.  The  mu- 
nicipal civilian  defense  directors  are  to 
be  chosen  at  meetings  called  by  the  mayor 
or  president  of  the  town  board  of  trus- 
tees and  attended  by  the  following  per- 
sons: Fire  chief,  police  chief,  park  super- 
intendent, city  school  superintendent, 
secretary  of  the  board  of  health,  com- 
manders of  the  American  Legion  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  a  represent- 
ative from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or 
similar  business  organization,  and  a  rep- 
resentative from  each  of  the  labor,  civic, 
social,  and  fraternal  groups  of  the 
community. 

•    •    • 

NORTH  DAKOTA  ORGANIZES 

Organization  of  the  North  Dakota 
State  Council  of  Defense  got  under  way 
on  May  28  when  Gov.  John  Moses  an- 
nounced appointment  of  seven  members 
and  a  temporary  secretary  to  the  council. 
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Women's  Defense  School  among  varied 
activities  of  Massachusetts  council 


A  Women's  Civilian  Defense  School  Is 
now  in  operation  in  Massachusetts  ac- 
cording to  Information  received  by  the 
Division  of  State  and  Local  Cooperation. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  defense  activities 
in  which  the  State  is  engaged.  The  work 
of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Safety,  which  is  the  State  Defense 
Council,  is  divided  into  five  major  fields: 
Protection,  Health  and  Social  Service, 
Services  and  Supplies,  Planning,  and 
Public  Information. 

The  Women's  Civilian  Defense  School 
is  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.  The  school,  with  an  attendance 
of  about  300,  aims  to  train  women  in  de- 
fense work  with  the  idea  that  they,  in 
turn,  will  conduct  other  schools. 

Plans  to  protect  public  treasures 

The  State  council  has  also  initiated 
plans  for  the  removal  and  protection  of 
valuable  collections  of  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Pine  Arts,  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  the  Massachusetts  Ar- 
chives. 

A  summary  of  the  work  of  the  council's 
five  major  divisions  follows. 

The  Protection  Division  has  published 
an  "Air  Raid  Wardens'  Manual,"  de- 
signed to  aid  local  committees  in  estab- 
lishing and  training  the  Air  Raid  Warn- 
ing Service.  The  Women's  Civilian  De- 
fense School  and  an  Air  Raid  Protection 
School  for  men  are  sponsored  by  this 
Division.  Numerous  charts,  bulletins, 
and  letters  have  been  sent  to  local  chair- 
men and  committees  with  suggestions 
and  plans  for  the  organization,  recruit- 
ing, and  training  of  personnel. 

The  Health  and  Social  Services  Divi- 


sion has  published  a  model  plan  for  im- 
mediate medical  aid  at  the  scene  of  a 
disaster  and  for  prompt  transportation 
to  hospitals.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  so  that  each  community  may  ulti- 
mately have  a  full  complement  of  doc- 
tors, surgeons,  X-ray  operators,  nurses, 
and  women  volunteers.  Local  commit- 
tees are  being  developed  in  every  town 
for  control  of  contagious  diseases,  hy- 
giene, sanitation,  and  nutrition. 

The  Services  and  Supplies  Division  is 
attempting  "to  insure  adequate  and  con- 
tinuous supplies  for  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, and  to  provide  uninterrupted  trans- 
portation facilities,  communications, 
public  utilities,  and  other  essential  serv- 
ices." 

Defense  information  to  be  collected 

Twenty-three  different  undertakings, 
in  seven  general  fields,  are  reported  under 
way  in  the  Planning  Division.  Projects 
for  State-wide  mapping  and  collection  of 
information  vital  to  defense  have  been 
started.  An  essential  part  of  the  work  is 
compilation  of  technical  information, 
surveys  and  statistical  work,  and  the  col- 
lection of  publications  on  air-raid  precau- 
tions, evacuation,  and  gener.il  civilian 
defense.  This  Division  is  responsible  also 
for  the  removal  and  protection  of  art 
collections  and  historical  documents. 

The  Public  Information  Division  re- 
ports that  editors  throughout  the  State 
have  given  the  "finest  kind  of  coopera- 
tion" in  handling  civilian  defense  news 
releases.  Radio  programs  are  given  twice 
a  week.  Over  500  men  and  women  are 
being  trained  as  speakers  to  fill  en- 
gagements in  all  sections  of  the 
Commonwealth. 


Connecticut  defense  council 
set  up  under  1941  act 

Fourteen  members  have  recently  been 
appointed  to  the  Connecticut  State 
Council  of  Defense  which  was  established 
by  law  on  April  25, 1941,  and  which  super- 
sedes the  council  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  June  1940. 

Officers  of  the  councfl  are  Gov.  Robert 
A.  Hurley,  chairman,  and  Col.  Samuel 
H.  Hsher,  vice  chairman  and  adminis- 
trator. Of  the  other  members,  four  are 
State  officials  and  eight  are  citizens 
drawn  from  industrial,  labor,  agricul- 
tural, and  other  fields. 


Soldiers  visiting  Washington 
to  have  recreational  area 

A  recreational  area  with  camp  facil- 
ities for  1,000  men  soon  will  be  available 
for  soldiers  visiting  Washington,  the  War 
Department  has  announced. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Ulio,  chief  of  the 
Morale  Branch,  who  Is  supervising  the 
Army's  recreational  area  progi'am,  said 
the  camp  will  be  built  across  the  Potomac 
River  from  Washington  and  north  of  the 
western  approach  to  the  Arlington  Me- 
morial Bridge  on  a  site  formerly  occupied 
by  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp. 


Good  Neighbor  medical  grads 
to  get  U.  S.  interneships 

Special  interneships  in  university  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  in  the  United  States 
will  be  awarded  to  outstanding  graduates 
of  medical  schools  in  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics  for  the  coming  academic 
year,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of  Com- 
mercial and  Cultural  Relations  between 
the  American  Republics. 

The  plan  was  conceived  by  a  group 
of  teachers  in  five  leading  United  States 
medical  schools  and  carried  out  through 
a  cooperative  arrangement  between  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator,  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Sanitary  Bureau,  and  the  participat- 
ing hospitals  and  clinics. 

Commenting  on  the  arrangement,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  said,  "It  has  always  been  the 
conviction  of  those  close  to  the  problem 
of  hemisphere  solidarity  that  mutual 
professional  interest  is  a  sure  ground  for 
building   friendship." 

To  arrive  in  August 

Winners  of  the  awards  will  be  wel- 
comed in  Washington  in  August  by 
Dr.  Hugh  S.  Gumming,  director  of  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau.  The 
interval  between  their  arrival  in  the 
United  States  and  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term,  it  is  hoped,  will  serve  as  a  period  of 
orientation  during  which  they  will  extend 
their  knowledge  of  English  medical 
terminology.  Following  this  they  will 
proceed  to  their  assigned  hospitals. 

Among  the  university  hospitals  partici- 
pating are:  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital, 
Boston  City  Hospital,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Boston,  University  of  California 
Hospital,  San  Francisco;  New  York  Hos- 
pital, Cornell  University,  and  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City;  Duke  Hospital,  Durham, 
N.  C;  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Balti- 
more; Stanford  University  Hospital,  San 
Francisco; -Charity  Hospital,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans;  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Nashville;  University  of 
Virginia  Hospital,  Charlottesville;  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  New  York  University,  and 
Bellevue  Medical  College,  New  York  City; 
Albany  Hospital,  Union  University,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.;  Frank  Billings  Medical 
Clinic,  University  of  Chicago;  Cincin- 
nati General  Hospital,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati; University  Hospital,  Iowa 
University,  Iowa  City;  University  Hos- 
pital, Syracuse  University  College  of 
Medicine,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Barnes  Hos- 
pital, Washington  University,  St.  Louis; 
State  of  Wisconsin  General  Hospital, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
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CIVILIAN  DEFENSE 

All  national  groups  welcomed  in  civilian 
defense — but  only  as  all-Americans 


The  hyphen  is  no  longer  acceptable  in 
America,  Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuardia,  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  de- 
clared June  8  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  part  of  his  tour  of  three  Army  Corps 
areEis. 

"It  had  to  come  sometime  and  it  might 
as  well  be  now,"  Mayor  LaGuardia  said. 
"In  the  national  defense  emergency, 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  hyphenated 
American.  From  now  on  an  Icelandic- 
American  or  Arabic-American  or  Arme- 
nian-American is  'out.' " 

Mayor  LaGuardia  said,  "The  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  will  welcome  the  par- 
ticipation of  every  national  group  in  the 
cosmopolitian  American  population  but 
everyone  will  be  recognized  solely  as 
'American.' " 

Mayor  LaGuardia  concluded  a  week  of 
conference  on  matters  affecting  protec- 
tion of  civilians  and  of  property  with 
military.  State,  and  municipal  authori- 
ties in  Columbus,  Ohio  (Fifth  Army  Corps 
Area),  Baltimore  (Third  Army  Corps 
Area),  and  Boston  (First  Army  Corps 
Area) . 

Bricker  heads  Ohio  set-up 

Participating  in  the  Columbus  meeting 
were  Maj.  Gen.  C.  A.  Ti-ott,  Commander 
of  the  Fifth  Area,  Gov.  John  W.  Bricker 
of  Ohio,  Mayor  Floyd  Green  of  Columbus, 
Mayor  Edward  BIythin  of  Cleveland,  and 
others. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  named  Governor 
Bricker  as  Federal  Director  of  Civilian 
Defense  for  Ohio,  and  Mayor  Green  for 
the  metropolitian  district  of  Columbus. 


The  lour  States  represented  at  the  con- 
ference included  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Kentucky.  Present  were  the 
mayors  of  Toledo,  Youngstown,  Akron, 
Canton,  Springfield,  and  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Indianapolis,  Fort  Wayne,  Evansville, 
Gary,  and  Hammond,  Ind.;  Wheeling, 
Charleston,  and  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and 
Louisville,  Covington,  and  Lexington,  Ky. 

Confers  in  Baltimore 

The  mayor  spent  Friday  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  conferred  with  Maj.  Gen. 
Walter  S.  Brant,  Commander  of  the  Third 
Area,  Gov.  Herbert  O'Conor,  and  Mayor 
Howard  W.  Jackson  of  Baltimore.  Among 
those  with  whom  he  conferred  also  were 
the  heads  of  the  Baltimore  Red  Cross 
organization,  and  Mrs.  John  L.  White- 
hurst,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs.  He  designated 
Governor  O'Conor  as  Federal  Director  of 
Civilian  Defense  for  Maryland  and,  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  problems  involved, 
named  Mayor  Jackson  as  Federal  Direc- 
tor for  the  Baltimore  area. 

The  mayor  emphasized  in  a  lengthy 
conference  with  mayors  and  other  public 
officials  from  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  following  basic  problems  involved  in 
civilian  defense:  Organization  of  auxili- 
ary fire-fighting  units,  sanitation  and 
decontamination  squads,  and  first-aid 
units. 

Emphasizes  discipline 

"Panic,"  the  mayor  told  the  conferees, 
"is  the  thing  to  be  avoided  under  all  cir- 


cumstances. Up  to  now,  the  American 
people  have  not  been  disciplined.  As  the 
defense  organizations  take  tangible  form, 
the  emphasis  must  be  on  discipline  of 
every  volunteer  in  every  organization. 
Thereafter  it  will  be  necessary  to  educate 
the  citizenship  generally  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  obeying  instructions  to  the 
letter.  They  will  have  to  understand, 
for  example,  that  their  own  home  is  a 
much  safer  place  to  be  than  in  the  street 
watching  what  goes  on. 

"The  streets  must  be  kept  free  for  the 
rapid  movement  of  fire  and  police  and 
other  apparatus  in  an  emergency  and  for 
the  removal  of  debris." 

Mayor  LaGuardia  reiterated  his  previ- 
ous declaration  that  no  city  in  the  United 
States  at  present  can  afford  to  buy  the 
additional  fire  equipment  necessary  under 
the  program.  He  pointed  out  further 
that  even  if  the  money  were  available, 
the  equipment  is  not  and  that  it  would 
be  a  year  at  least  before  it  could  be  made 
available. 

Massachusetts  leaders  named 

At  the  meeting  in  Boston  earlier  in 
the  week,  Mayor  LaGuardia  conferred 
with  Gov.  Leverett  Saltonstall  of  Massa- 
chusetts, ^aj.  Gen.  James  A.  Woodruff, 
commander  of  the  First  Corps  area, 
Mayor  Maurice  Tobin  of  Boston,  and  Ad- 
miral William  T.  Tarrant,  commander 
of  the  first  naval  district.  The  mayor 
named  Governor  Saltonstall  director  of 
Civilian  Defense  for  the  State,  and  Mayor 
Tobin  Federal  director  for  the  metro- 
politan district  of  Boston. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  contemplates  visits 
shortly  with  State  and  local  officials  in 
each  of  the  other  six  Army  Corps  areas. 
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•    DEFENSE    • 


June  17,  1941 


Review  of  the  Week  in  Defense 


Defense  requirements  for  raw  materials 
last  week  foreshadowed  further  curtail- 
ment of  nonessential  civilian  goods  as 
Idle  machines  resumed  operation  with 
the  return  to  work  of  strikers  in  aviation 
and  aluminum  plants. 

The  Office  of  Production  Management 
advised  sheet  and  strip  metal  manufac- 
turers to  divert  more  of  their  output 
from  materials  for  autos,  refrigerators, 
and  metal  furniture  to  plates  for  ships, 
freight  cars,  and  other  defense  neces- 
sities. 

Stricter  priorities  imposed 

An  expansion  in  magnesium  produc- 
tion from  30  million  to  400  million  pounds 
a  year  was  recommended  by  OPM  after 
the  War  Department  reported  that  air- 
craft and  other  military  manufacturing 
would  require  much  more  of  the  metal 
by  1942. 

Military  aircraft  production  in  May 
amounted  to  1,334  planes.  This  was 
short  of  the  1,389  output  in  April. 

The  OPM  Priorities  Division  imposed 
stricter  controls  on  vital  materials  in 
which  increased  production  or  imports 
have  not  kept  pace  with  defense  demands. 

Zinc,  which  has  wide  military  uses,  was 
placed  under  full  priority  control.  Man- 
datory priorities  were  imposed  on  all  syn- 
thetic rubber  and  on  polyvinyl  chloride, 
a  plasticized  resin  used  in  making  sheath- 
ing for  ship  cables.  Priority  control  of 
aluminum  scrap  was  broadened. 

Shipyards  get  preferences 

A  preference  rating  plan  for  all  ship- 
yards working  on  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission vessels  was  adopted  to  keep  them 
supplied  promptly.  Twenty-four  com- 
panies are  now  building  289  merchant 
ships. 

A  preference  order  also  was  issued  to 
restrict  the  use  of  tungsten  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  high-speed  tools  for  civilian 
use.  The  order,  which  requires  a  pro- 
portional use  of  molybdenum,  was  the 
first  in  which  the  Priorities  Division  has 
compelled  the  use  of  a  substitute  as  a 
means  of  conserving  a  critical  material. 

The  Material  Coordinating  Committee, 
composed  of  U.  S.  and  Canadian  officials. 


reported  progress  after  its  first  confer- 
ence in  coordination  of  raw  material  re- 
sources of  the  two  countries. 

The  OfiBce  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  meanwhile  annouiiced  a 
civilian  allocation  program  of  materials 
to  be  used  in  the  production  of  73,000 
freight  cars  this  year.  The  cars  will  take 
1,400,000  tons  of  steel  alone. 

Price  Administrator  Licon  Henderson 
continued  his  war  on  inflationary  tend- 
encies. He  asked  five  auto  manufactur- 
ers to  withdraw  recent  price  increases. 
OPACS  ofBcials  met  with  representatives 
of  the  coffee  trade  and  warned  against 
any  price  rise.  In  a  move  to  lower  the 
price  of  shoes,  OPACS  issued  a  schedule 
imposing  a  ceiling  on  the  prices  of  hides, 
the  chief  raw  material. 

Contract  "clinic"  opened 

As  the  Defense  Contract  Service 
opened  a  clinic  in  Washington  to  further 
subcontracting.  It  reported  that  67  per- 
cent of  $1,093,000,000  in  defense  loans 
made  to  contractors  by  321  banks  in  101 
cities  went  to  companies  with  assets  of 
less  than  $1,000,000.  Contractors  with 
assets  of  less  than  $100,000  got  26  percent. 

Zone  standards  governing  wages  and 
hours  to  be  paid  in  Atlantic  coast  ship- 
yards were  submitted  to  55  companies  by 
the  Shipbuilding  Stabilization  Committee 
of  the  OPM  Labor  Division.  The  pro- 
posal is  similar  to  the  zone  agreement 
now  in  operation  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Tide  of  strikes  recedes 

The  tide  of  strikes  that  kept  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Mediation  Board  working 
night  and  day  the  week  before  had  sub- 
sided somewhat  last  week.  Strikers  in 
the  North  American  Aviation  plant  voted 
to  return  to  work  following  Presidential 
intervention,  and  aluminum  plants  at 
Cleveland  and  Detroit  reopened.  The 
board  resumed  mediation  of  wage  dis- 
putes in  the  Inglewood  and  Detroit  cases. 
Lumber  workers  in  the  Puget  Sound  area 
accepted  a  board  proposal  and  returned 
to  work,  but  machinists  in  Pacific  coast 
shipyards  voted  to  reject  the  request  of 
the  President  and  their  international 
council  to  end  their  strike. 


LaGuardia  active 

Mayor  P.  H.  LaGuardia,  following  a 
tour  of  three  Army  corps  areas,  spent  the 
week  in  Washington  establishing  his 
headquarters.  He  appointed  a  Civilian 
Defense  Medical  Board  and  instructed 
It  to  map  a  course  for  training  volunteers. 
He  announced  plans  for  a  school  at  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  Md.,  to  train  firemen  and 
policemen  from  40  eastern  seaboard 
cities. 

Three  governmental  agencies — OPACS, 
Transportation  Division,  and  Bituminous 
Coal  Consumers'  Counsel — advised  the 
public  by  radio  to  buy  coal  for  winter 
heating  this  summer  and  thus  avert  an 
undue  burden  on  the  railways  in  the  fall. 

Following  a  broad  discussion  of  defense 
housing  needs  at  a  National  Housing  In- 
ventory in  Washington,  Defense  Housing 
Coordinator  Charles  P.  Palmer  stated 
that  the  National  Capital  will  experience 
a  housing  shortage  unless  some  govern- 
mental agencies  are  moved,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  to  other  cities. 

•    •    • 

Five  auto  makers  asked 
to  withdraw  price  increases 

Five  leading  automobile  manufacturers 
were  requested  to  aid  in  resisting  infla- 
tion by  immediately  withdrawing  re- 
cently announced  price  advances,  in  a 
telegram  sent  to  them  June  11  by  OPACS 
Administrator  Henderson. 

The  telegram  was  sent  to  presidents 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Chrysler  Corpo- 
ration, Nash-Kelvinator  Corporation, 
Studebaker  Corporation,  and  Hudson 
Motor  Car  Co. 

Price  rises  held  "inconsistent" 

Mr.  Henderson  pointed  out  that  main- 
tenance of  stable  prices  and  prevention 
of  inflationary  price  tendencies  make 
imperative  sound  leadership  by  the  auto- 
mobile industry  at  this  time. 

"Recent  price  advances,"  the  telegram 
stated,  "are  inconsistent  with  favorable 
earnings  position  of  the  Industry  as  a 
whole  during  recent  periods." 

Assurances  were  given,  however,  that 
in  "event  of  specific  hardship  prompt  ad- 
justment of  this  request  will  be  made." 
Mr.  Henderson  also  stated  that  he  was 
sending  the  manufacturers  a  letter  set- 
ting forth  his  views  in  detail. 
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Over  4^4  billions  of  Lend-Lease  funds 
allocated  for  orders,  President  reports 


President  Roosevelt  on  June  11  made 
his  first  quarterly  report  to  Congress  on 
activities  to  aid  the  democracies  under 
the  lend-lease  program.  Following  is 
the  text  of  the  letter  transmitting  the 
report: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Section  5  (b)  of  Public  Law  No.  11, 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  approved  by 
me  on  March  11,  1941,  provides  in  part 
as  follows: 

The  President,  from  time  to  time  but  not 
less  frequently  than  once  every  90  days.  shaU 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  of  opera- 
tions under  this  act  except  such  informa- 
tion as  he  deems  incompatible  with  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  disclose. 

In  compliance  with  this  provision,  I 
am  submitting  this  report. 

We  have  supplied,  and  we  will  supply, 
planes,  guns,  ammunition,  and  other  de- 
fense articles  in  ever-increasing  quanti- 
ties to  Britain,  dhina,  and  other  democ- 
racies resisting  aggression. 

Wars  are  not  won  by  guns  alone,  but 
wars  are  not  won  without  guns.  We  all 
know  this  full  well  now.  Beginning  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  American 
public  began  to  realize  that  it  was  in  our 
own  national  interest  and  security  to  help 
Britain,  China,  and  the  other  democratic 
nations. 

Beginning  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  British  and  French  orders  began  to 
be  placed.  But  dollars  could  not  be  im- 
mediately turned  Into  airplanes  and  ships 
and  guns  and  ammunition. 

In  those  dark  days  when  France  was 
falling,  it  was  clear  that  this  Govern- 
ment, to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people, 
had  to  render  aid  over  and  above  the 
materiel  coming  off  the  assembly  line. 
This  Government,  therefore,  made  avail- 
able all  that  it  possibly  could  out  of  its 
surplus  stocks  of  munitions.  In  June  of 
1940,  the  British  Governm.ent  received 
from  our  surplus  stocks  rifles,  machine 
guns,  field  artillery,  ammunition,  and  air- 
craft in  a  value  of  more  than  $43,000,000. 
This  was  equipment  that  would  have 
taken  months  and  months  to  produce  and 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  aircraft, 
cost  about  $300,000,000  to  produce  during 
the  World  War  period.  Most  of  this  ma- 
teriel would  not  have  been  usable  If  we 
had  kept  it  much  longer.  This  equip- 
ment arrived  in  Britain  after  the  retreat 
from  Dunkirk,  where  the  British  had  lost 
great  quantities  of  guns  and  other  mili- 
tary supplies.  No  one  can  appraise  what 
effect  the  delivery  of  these  supplies  had 
upon  the  successful  British  resistance  in 


the  summer  and  fall  of  1940,  when  they 
were  fighting  against  such  terrific  odds. 

Since  June  1940,  this  Government  has 
continued  to  supply  war  materiel  from  Its 
surplus  stocks,  in  addition  to  the  mate- 
riel produced  by  private  manufacturers. 
The  50  over-age  destroyers  which  Britain 
received  in  exchange  for  the  defense 
bases  were  a  part  of  the  aid  supplied  by 
the  Government. 

By  the  turn  of  the  year  1941,  the  Brit- 
ish commitments  in  this  country  for  de- 
fense articles  had  reached  the  limit  of 
their  future  dollar  resources.  Their 
striking  power  required  the  assurance 
that  their  munitions  and  equipment 
would  steadily  and  certainly  bs  aug- 
mented, not  curtailed. 

The  will  of  our  people,  as  expressed 
thiough  the  Congress,  was  to  meet  this 
problem,  not  only  by  the  passage  of  the 
Lend  Lease  Act  but  by  the  appropriation 
of  $7,000,000,000  made  on  March  27  of 
this  year  to  carry  out  this  task. 

4^4  billions  allocated 

In  the  90  days  since  the  Lend  Lease 
Act  was  passed,  and  in  the  74  days  since 
the  funds  were  appropriated,  we  have 
started  in  motion  the  vast  supply  pro- 
gram which  is  essential  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Axis  Powers. 

In  these  74  days  more  than  four  and 
one-fourth  billion  dollars  out  of  the 
$7,000,000,000  have  been  allocated  to  the 
War,  Navy,  Agriculture,  and  Treasury 
Departments  and  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  procure  the  aid  authorized. 
Contracts  have  been  let  for  long-range 
bombers,  ships,  tanks,  and  the  other 
sinews  of  war  that  will  be  needed  for  the 
defense  of  the  democracies.  The  balance 
of  less  than  two  and  three-fourths  bil- 
lions is  being  rapidly  allocated. 

To  be  effective,  the  aid  rendered  by  us 
must  be  many  sided.  Ships  are  necessary 
to  carry  the  munitions  and  the  food.  We 
are  immediately  making  available  to 
Britain  2,000,000  gross  tons  of  cargo  ships 
and  oil  tankers. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  Adequate  ship- 
ping for  every  day  to  come  must  be  rea- 
sonably assured.  Since  the  Appropria- 
tion Act  was  passed,  $550,000,000  has 
been  allocated  for  the  construction  of  new 
ships  under  the  Lend  Lease  Act.  Con- 
tracts have  been  let,  and  the  new  ways  re- 
quired to  build  these  ships  are  now  near- 
ing  completion.  Allied  ships  are  being 
repaired  by  us.  Allied  ships  are  being 
equipped  by  us  to  protect  them  from 
mines  and  are  being  armed  by  us  to  pro- 


tect them  as  much  as  possible  against 
raiders.  Naval  vessels  of  Britain  are  be- 
ing repaired  by  us  so  that  they  can  return 
quickly  to  their  naval  tasks. 

The  training  program  of  7,000  British 
pilots  in  our  schools  in  this  country  is 
under  way.  Valuable  information  is  be- 
ing communicated,  and  other  material 
assistance  is  being  rendered  in  a  mount- 
ing benefit  to  the  democracies. 

Millions  of  pounds  of  food  are  being 
and  will  be  sent.  Iron  and  steel,  ma- 
chine tools,  and  the  other  essentials  to 
maintain  and  increase  the  production  of 
war  materials  in  Britain  are  being  sent 
and  received  in  larger  quantities  day  by 
day. 

Since  September  1939,  the  war  goods 
sent  to  Britain  have  risen  steadily.  The 
over-all  total  exports  to  the  British  Em- 
pire have  greatly  increased  in  1941  over 
1940.  What  is  more  important,  the  ex- 
ports of  those  things  which  are  neces- 
sary for  fighting  have  increased  far  be- 
yond our  other  exports.  In  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year,  we  have  sent  more 
than  12  times  as  many  airplanes  to 
Britain  as  we  did  in  the  first  5  months 
of  1940.  And  as  the  rate  of  aircraft  pro- 
duction increases,  relatively  more  and 
more  heavy  bombers  and  medium  bomb- 
ers are  being  sent.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  sent  more  than  10  times  as  many 
aircraft  engines  in  the  first  5  months 
of  1941  as  we  did  in  the  first  5  months 
of  1940.  For  the  first  4  months  of  this 
year,  the  dollar  value  of  explosives  sent 
to  the  British  Empire  was  about  17  times 
as  much  as  for  the  first  4  months  of  1940. 
Ninety  times  as  much  in  dollar  value  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  was  sent  to 
Britain  during  the  first  4  months  of  this 
year  as  for  the  first  4  months  of  1940. 

Will  see  that  munitions  get  there 

With  our  natural  resources,  our  pro- 
ductive capacity,  and  the  genius  of  our 
people  for  mass  production,  v/e  will  help 
Britain  to  outstrip  the  Axis  Powers  in 
munitions  of  war,  and  we  will  see  to  it 
that  these  munitions  get  to  the  places 
where  they  can  be  effectively  used  to 
weaken  and  defeat  the  aggressors. 

In  the  report  that  follows,  facts  and 
figures  are  given  to  the  extent  advisable 
without  disclosing  military  secrets  to 
benefit  the  Axis  Powers.  These  facts  de- 
scribe the  past  and  portray  the  present 
status  of  our  aid  to  those  nations  so 
gallantly  fighting  the  aggressors.  They 
do  not  present  the  most  important  fact 
of  all — the  strong  will  of  our  people  to 
see  to  it  that  these  forces  of  aggression 
shall  not  rule  the  world. 

We  have  before  us  a  constant  purpose 
not  of  present  safety  alone  but,  equally, 
of  future  survival. 
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MEDIATION  BOARD ... 

Aluminum  case  settled;  one  strike 
averted,  two  ended;  coal  dispute  closed 


The  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  June  8-14  obtained  an  agreement 
settling  the  issues  in  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America  case;  agreements  to  return 
to  work  pending  the  Board's  adjustment 
of  two  other  disputes  and  an  agreement 
not  to  go  on  strike  in  a  fourth.  It  also 
held  hearings  on  the  issues  in  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Co.  case,  and  re- 
ceived acceptance  from  the  Northern 
and  Southern  operators  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  the  Board's  recom- 
mendations in  the  bituminous  coal  case. 

To  date  the  Board  has  received  certi- 
fication of  41  cases.  In  36  of  these  cases, 
involving  651,268  workers,  the  men  have 
either  returned  to  work  as  a  result  of 
agreements  or  postponed  threatened 
strikes  at  the  request  of  the  Board.  Of 
the  remaining  5  cases,  one  was  returned 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  outside  the 
Board's  jurisdiction;  most  of  the  men 
have  returned  to  work  in  a  second  at  the 
request  of  the  Board;  public  recommen- 
dations have  been  made  in  a  third;  a 
fourth  is  pending,  and  the  fifth  is  the 
North  American  Aviation  case  in  which 
the  men  have  returned  to  work. 

Bituminous  coal 

On  Monday,  June  9,  only  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  deadline  of  6  p.  m.,  the 
Board  was  notified  of  the  acceptance  of 
Its  recommendations  in  the  bituminous 
coal  dispute  by  representatives  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  operators  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
The  case  is  now  closed. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

Hearings  on  the  dispute  between  the 
National  Association  of  Die  Casting 
Workers,  CIO,  and  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  opened  on 
June  9  before  a  panel  consisting  of  Judge 
Walter  P.  Stacy,  Cy  Ching,  and  Emil 
Rieve.  That  afternoon,  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  hearings  opened,  a  strike 
was  called,  involving  6,000  workers  in  the 
Aluminum  Co.'s  plant  in  Cleveland.  The 
Board  thereupon  recessed  its  hearings 
and  the  parties  negotiated  directly  that 
night  and  all  the  following  day.  At 
6  p.  m.  June  10,  when  the  panel  was  in- 
formed that  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  for  returning  to  work,  the  hear- 


ing was  reconvened.  The  agreement  was 
reduced  to  writing  and  the  following  day 
ratified  by  the  union  membership  in 
Cleveland.  Work  was  resumed  on  the 
7  a.  m.  shift  June  12  and  the  case  closed. 
The  main  provision  in  the  agreement 
called  for  a  genera]  wage  increase  of  1 
cent  per  hour,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
put  the  Cleveland  plant  of  the  company 
on  a  parity  with  its  plant  at  New  Ken- 
sington, Pa.  The  agreement  also  pro- 
vided for  an  increase  of  3  cents  per  hour 
on  the  second  shift  and  5  cents  per  hour 
on  the  third — both  of  them  in  addition 
to  the  1-cent  general  increase,  but  nei- 
ther to  apply  to  continuous  process 
workers. 

Bohn-Aluminum  &  Brass  Co. 

The  Board  received  certification  of  the 
dispute  between  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America,  CIO,  and  the  Bohn 
Aluminum  &  Brass  Co.  plant  in  Detroit, 
on  the  evening  of  June  9.  The  Board  im- 
mediately dispatched  telegrams  to  both 
parties,  setting  June  16  as  the  date  for  a 
hearing  and  requesting,  in  the  light  of  the 
President's  proclamation  of  May  27,  that 
there  be  no  stoppage  of  work  in  the  mean- 
time. Due  to  some  delay  in  the  delivery 
of  these  telegrams,  this  message  did  not 
reach  the  parties  until  after  a  strike  of 
the  4,600  workers  had  become  effective 
at  midnight  that  night. 

The  Board  thereupon  wired  the  man- 
agement and  the  union  that  "the  Board 
considers  that  this  interruption  to  pro- 
duction constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  the 
defense  of  this  country."  It  Informed 
the  parties  that  it  had  requested  a  Com- 
missioner of  Conciliation  to  aid  them  in 
negotiating  an  agreement  for  the  imme- 
diate resumption  of  production  pending 
the  Board's  consideration  of  the  matter. 
As  a  result  of  this  telegram,  the  parties 
the  following  day  reached  an  agreement 
that  the  ultimate  settlement  would  be 
retroactive  to  June  9.  This  agreement 
was  ratified  by  the  union  and  the  men 
returned  to  work  June  12. 

Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation 

The  Board  received  certification  on 
June  7  of  a  strike  by  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  of  America,  CIO,  at  the 
Marlin-RockweU  Corporation's  plant  at 


Plainville,  Conn.  The  strike,  which  In- 
volved 1,225  workers  making  ball-bear- 
ings for  airplane  motors,  had  been  called 
May  27.  The  case  was  set  for  a  hearing 
June  16,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Board, 
the  parties  reached  an  agreement  for  re- 
opening the  plant  pending  the  Board's 
consideration  of  the  dispute. 

Curtiss-Wright  Co. 

The  Board  on  June  12  received  certifi- 
cation of  a  dispute  between  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  Co.  at  Neville  Island,  Pa.,  and 
the  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
CIO.  A  strike  of  960  workers  making 
propellers  and  other  plane  parts  was 
threatened  for  that  midnight.  At  the 
request  of  the  Board,  the  strike  was  post- 
poned pending  the  Board's  consideration 
of  the  dispute.  A  hearing  originally  set 
for  June  16  was  postponed  to  June  18. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 

Hearings  on  the  dispute  between  the 
Bay  Cities  Metal  Trades  Council,  AFL, 
and  the  Bethlehem  shipbuilding  plant  in 
San  Francisco,  opened  June  12  before  a 
panel  composed  of  Dr.  George  Stocking, 
Gerard  Swope,  and  George  Meany.  After 
2  days  of  hearings,  the  Board  announced 
that  it  had  been  unable  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment and  would  proceed  under  the  terms 
of  the  Executive  Order  to  make  findings 
and  recommendations  in  this  case.  The 
parties  left  for  the  West  Coast  with  an 
agreement  that  there  would  be  no  strike 
pending  the  drawing  up  of  the  Board's 
recommendations.  At  the  Board's  re- 
quest, all  of  the  5,000  shipbuilding 
workers,  except  for  the  machinists,  had 
returned  to  work  last  week.  The  contro- 
versy over  the  terms  of  the  Shipbuilding 
Stabilization  agreement,  between  Lodge 
68  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  AFL,  and  the  shipyards  In 
the  San  Francisco  area  was  not  certified 
to  the  Board.  The  terms  of  the  stabiliza- 
tion agreement  were  specifically  excluded 
when  the  Bethlehem  case  was  certified  to 
the  Board. 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc. 

Richard  T.  Fi-ankensteen,  director  of 
the  Aircraft  Division  of  the  CIO,  made  a 
plea  to  the  employees  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation  plant  to  return  to  work  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  made  be- 
fore the  Board.  This  plea,  which  failed 
of  ratification,  was  made  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  the  workers  held  on  June  8.  The 
plant  opened  the  following  morning  at 
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7  a.  m.,  and  45  minutes  later,  after  only 
a  dozen  workers  had  been  able  to  return 
to  work,  the  President  issued  a  proclama- 
tion taking  over  the  plant.  The  United 
States  Army  took  temporary  possession 
of  the  plant  and  the  men  began  returning 
to  work  that  day,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
following  day,  it  was  announced  that  full 
production  had  been  reached. 

The  Board  announced  on  June  13  that 
hearings  would  be  resumed  on  the  case 
June  17,  at  2:30  p.  m. 

•    *    • 

0PM  distributes  list  of 
550  essential  defense  skills 

The  Labor  EHvision  of  the  OfSce  of 
Production  Management  last  week  be- 
gan distribution,  through  State  Employ- 
ment Services,  the  vocational  schools  and 
other  labor  training  agencies  in  the 
United  States,  of  a  list  of  550  industrial 
occupations  and  skills  essential  to  the 
defense  production  program,  for  the 
training  of  defense  workers. 

This  list,  based  upon  a  survey  of  thou- 
sands of  individual  establishments  in  de- 
fense industries,  is  to  serve  as  the  oflBcial 
guide  for  educational  authorities  and 
management  and  labor  groups,  in  setting 
up  vocational  training  courses  for  de- 
fense workers. 

Each  fully  described 

Each  of  the  550  occupations  is  fully 
described  in  the  alphabetical  listing,  and 
each  Is  further  listed  according  to  the 
Industries  in  which  it  occurs.  The  list, 
ranging  from  "absorberman"  to  "wood- 
bender",  applies  to  the  following  defense 
industries:  Aircraft  and  parts,  air  trans- 
portation, aluminum  products,  ammuni- 
tion, automobile  equipment,  communica- 
tion, electrical  machinery,  fiiearms,  in- 
dustrial chemicals,  iron  and  steel,  ma- 
chine tools,  models  and  patterns,  motor- 
cycles, nonferrous  metals,  professional 
and  scientific  instruments,  railroad 
equipment,  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair- 
ing, and  utilities. 

The  list  was  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Labor  Division  of  the 
OPM.  Title  of  the  document  is  "List  of 
Occupations:  Approved  by  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  for  Vocational 
Training  Courses  for  Defense  Workers." 


LABOR... 

Spokesmen  for  50,000  East  Coast  shipyard 
workers  endorse  proposed  stabilization 


Representatives  of  50,000  East  Coast 
CIO  shipyard  workers  voted  June  15  in 
Camden,  N.  J.,  to  endorse  a  2-year  no- 
strike,  no-lockout  stabilization  agree- 
ment proposed  the  day  before  by  the 
Labor  Division,  OPM. 

The  proposed  zone  standards,  formu- 
lated by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Shipbuilding  Stabilization  confer- 
ence, and  designed  to  stabilize  employ- 
ment and  production  in  the  shipyards  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  were  submitted  for 
consideration  to  the  managements  of  55 
Atlantic  coast  shipyards  by  the  shipbuild- 
ing stabilization  committee  of  the 
Division. 

Membership  of  committee 

The  shipbuilding  stabilization  commit- 
tee consists  of  Morris  L.  Cooke  of  the  La- 
bor. Division  of  OPM,  chairman;  John 
Green,  president,  and  Philip  H.  Van  Gel- 
der,  secretary,  of  the  Industrial  Union 
of  Marine  &  Shipbuilding  Workers  of 
America;  Harvey  Brown,  president  of  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists; 
John  P.  Frey,  president.  Metal  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL;  Joseph  W.  Powell,  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
representing  the  U.  S.  Navy;  Admiral 
Emory  S.  Land,  chairman,  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission;  Prof.  H.  L.  Seward,  repre- 
senting Atlantic  coast  shipyards;  P.  A. 
Liddell,  representing  Gulf  Coast  ship- 
yards; H.  Gerrish  Smith,  representing 
Great  Lakes  shipyards;  Gregory  Harri- 
son, representing  Pacific  Coast  shipyards. 

High  officials  ask  consideration 

The  proposed  set  of  standards  was  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  from  Frank  Knox, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Admiral  Emory 
S.  Land,  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission;  and  Director  General 
Knudsen  and  Associate  Director  General 
Hillman,  OPM,  requesting  prompt  con- 
sideration of  the  proposed  standards 
prior  to  their  submission  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  for  final  ratification. 

The  proposed  standards  are  the  work 
of  the  special  Government-labor-man- 


agement subcommittee  appointed  by 
Gerard  Swope,  chairman  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Shipbuilding  Stabilization  Confer- 
ence, which  convened  in  Washington, 
April  28,  1941.  Paul  P.  Brissenden  is 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Chairman  Cooke  of  the  stabilization 
committee  announced  that  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  would  meet  in  Wash- 
ington, June  20,  for  final  consideration 
of  the  code.    Mr.  Swope  will  preside. 

In  submitting  the  results  of  its  delibera- 
tions to  the  main  committee,  the  sub- 
committee emphasized  that  any  stand- 
ards which  may  be  finally  approved 
should  be  applied  to  the  entire  shipbuild- 
ing industry  of  the  Atlantic  coast  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  time. 

Gist  of  proposed  standards 

Tlie  proposed  standards  embody  a  po- 
tential 2-year  agreement  Including  the 
following  terms:  Uniformity  of  wage 
rates  and  conditions  for  construction  and 
repair  workers;  a  basic  wage  rate  of  $1.12 
for  first-class  skilled  mechanics,  with 
corresponding  percentage  changes  for 
other  employees,  adjustment  of  wages 
after  one  year  on  the  basis  of  changes  in 
the  cost  of  living  index;  overtime  rates 
of  time  and  a  half  above  a  40-hour  stand- 
ard week  with  double  time  for  work  per- 
formed on  Sundays  and  hoUdays;  7-per- 
cent premiums  for  the  second  and  third 
shifts;  no  lockouts  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  nor  suspension  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  employees  during  the  life  of 
the  agreement ;  no  restrictions  upon  pro- 
duction; grievance  machinery  to  be  set 
up  by  local  agreements,  and  to  provide 
for  arbitration. 

•    •    • 

David  K.  Niles  appointed 
special  consultant 

Sidney  Hillman,  Associate  Director 
General,  OPM,  June  12  announced  ap- 
pointment of  David  K.  Nlles,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  formerly  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  as  a  special  con- 
sultant. 
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PRIORITIES . . . 

Blanket  preference  granted  shipbuilders; 
materials  for  1941  vessels  rated  A-l-a 


To  speed  the  construction  of  merchant 
ships  vitally  needed  In  the  defense  of 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  the  Pri- 
orities Division,  OPM,  announced  June 
12  that  blanket  preference  ratings,  sim- 
ilar to  those  awarded  already  to  air- 
frame builders,  are  being  granted  to  the 
Nation's  shipbuilders  working  on  Mari- 
time Commission  hulls. 

For  ships  to  be  completed  this  year, 
the  rating  will  be  A-l-a.  For  1942  ships 
the  rating  is  A-l-b.  For  ships  to  be 
completed  in  1943  an  A-l-o  rating  will 
apply.  This  puts  the  hulls  needed  this 
year  ahead  of  1942  and  1943  hulls.  The 
high  ratings  will  assure  the  builders 
prompt  delivery  of  critical  materials,  in- 
cluding steel  plates. 

601  ships  now  involved 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  the 
blanket  ratings  are  being  offered  to  24 
shipbuilding  companies.  The  number  of 
merchant  ships  involved  under  present 
contracts  of  these  companies  is  289.  The 
ratings  also  are  to  be  given  to  agents  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  who  are  han- 
dling the  purchase  of  equipment  for  312 
emergency  hulls.    Thus,  the  total  num- 


ber of  ships  involved  is  601,  to  which 
additional  contracts  may  be  added  later. 
A  letter  accompanying  the  order,  ad- 
dressed to  each  shipbuilder,  explains  that 
the  rating  applies  to  deliveries  of  mate- 
rial and  equipment  entering  into  the 
construction  of  the  merchant  ships  spec- 
ified, provided  that  such  materials  and 
equipment  are  included  on  the  Priorities 
Critical  List.  This  rating  also  applies 
to  portable  or  stock  tools,  whether  or  not 
on  the  list,  but  does  not  cover  machine 
tools  and  similar  machinery,  ratmgs  for 
which  must  be  obtained  in  the  usual 
manner  through  the  use  of  individual 
preference  rating  certificates. 

To  reduce  paper  work 

It  is  expected  that  the  use  of  the 
blanket  ratings  will  relieve  the  shipbuild- 
ers of  considerable  paper  work  and  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  using  indi- 
vidual preference  rating  certificates  on 
all  the  different  contracts  for  material 
flowing  into  the  ships. 

Under  the  arrangement  set  forth,  the 
shipbuilders  who  use  the  plan  will  apply 
it  to  their  contractors  by  executing  a 
copy  of  the  order  and  serving  it  on  their 


New  critical  list 


A  revised  and  expanded  Priorities 
Critical  List  was  issued  June  10  by  the 
Division  of  Priorities,  OPM.  The  list  in- 
cluded approximately  forty  new  items 
and  classes  of  items,  thus  expanding  the 
total  number  of  materials  and  classes  of 
materials  to  over  300. 

The  Critical  List  is  a  compilation  of 
materials  on  orders  for  which  Army  and 
Navy  contracting  ofScers  may  automati- 
cally assign  preference  certificates. 

Items  appearing  on  the  list  include  all 
fabricated,  mechanical,  or  electrical  com- 
ponent parts  and  accessories  necessary 
for  the  completion,  maintenance,  or  me- 
chanical operation  of  the  items,  exclud- 
ing raw  materials  unless  specifically  in- 
cluded in  the  list. 

New  items  appearing  on  the  present 
list  include  types  of:  Blankets,  cable, 
cloth,  furnaces,  gloves,  addressing  and 
duplicating  machines,  photographic 
equipment,  motion-picture  equipment, 
parachute  silk.  X-ray  equipment,  and 
several  types  of  chemicals. 
(Complete  new  list  appears  on  page  9) 


Copper  control  amended 

An  amendment  to  General  Preference 
Order  M-9,  which  provided  full  priority 
control  over  copper,  was  issued  June  11 
by  Director  Stettinius. 

The  amendment  includes  three  main 
changes  in  the  order,  as  follows: 

(1)  Each  refiner,  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  copper  he  must  set  aside  each 
month  in  a  pool,  for  specific  allocation, 
will  set  aside  an  amount  equal  to  20 
percent  of  his  April  production  of  duty- 
free copper. 

(2)  A  refiner  may  make  full  shipment 
to  any  customer  in  any  month  in  which 
that  customer's  total  commitments  do 
not  exceed  one  minimum  carload  lot.  It 
is  also  provided  that  no  customer's  order 
need  be  cut  below  a  minimum  carload 
lot  for  one  month. 

(3)  It  is  provided  that  persons  who 
are  parties  to  toll  agreements  for  copper, 
must  file  information  but  need  not  file 
full  copies  of  such  agreements  and  need 
not  obtain  specific  permission  for  new 
agreements. 


suppliers.  The  suppliers  in  turn  may 
extend  the  rating  to  their  own  sub- 
contractors by  going  through  the  same 
procedure. 

Once  a  shipbuilder  has  served  such 
an  order  on  his  suppliers,  the  rating 
will  apply  for  all  future  orders  flowing 
into  the  same  ships. 

•    •    • 

Tungsten  steel  order  forbids 
buying  if  substitute  will  do 

To  conserve  the  Nation's  supply  of 
tungsten  and  divert  part  of  the  demand 
for  high-speed  tungsten  tool  steel  into 
molybdenum-type  steel.  Priorities  Direc- 
tor Stettinius  issued  June  12  a  General 
Preference  Order  governing  the  distribu- 
tion of  high-tungsten-content  tool  steel 
in  industrial  channels. 

This  is  the  first  order  issued  in  which 
substitution  has  specifically  been  re- 
quired in  order  to  conserve  the  supply 
of  critical  material. 

May  not  buy  if  substitution  feasible 

It  is  stipulated  in  the  order  that  a 
customer  for  high-speed  steel  may  not 
purchase  the  tungsten-type  steel  if  the 
molybdenum  type  would  serve  as  well. 

It  is  also  provided  that,  during  any 
3-month  period,  a  customer  for  high- 
speed steel  may  purchase  the  tungsten 
steel  only  to  the  extent  that  he  buys  an 
equal  amount  of  the  molybdenum  steel 
which  contains  less  tungsten. 

If  a  customer  wants  50  pounds  of  high- 
speed tool  steel,  for  example,  the  order 
will  require  him,  in  effect,  to  order  25 
pounds  of  the  molybdenum-type  steel 
in  order  to  get  25  pounds  of  the  steel  with 
higher  tungsten  content. 

Increasing  tightness  indicated 

Figures  now  available  on  tungsten  In- 
dicate that  the  total  supply  available  in 
this  country  during  1941  (not  including 
stock  piles)  will  approximate  15,000  short 
tons  of  concentrates.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  year,  however,  the  consump- 
tion of  tungsten  in  direct  military  and 
civilian  channels  may  increase  to  a  rate 
of  approximately  20,000  tons  of  concen- 
trates. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  tung- 
sten situation  will  probably  become  in- 
creasingly tight.  The  supply  figure  will, 
of  course,  be  affected  considerably  if  im- 
ports from  China  are  cut  off. 
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Aluminum  scrap  controlled; 
increased  shortage  reported 

An  order  bringing  aluminum  scrap 
under  full  priority  control  was  an- 
nounced June  11  by  Director  Stettinius. 

Orders  previously  issued  control  the 
distribution  of  primary  and  secondary 
aluminum,  but  the  order  Issued  June  11 
Is  the  first  which  provides  for  general 
priority  control  of  scrap. 

The  order  states  that  no  person  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  order,  June  10, 
1941,  shall  deliver  aluminum  scrap  for 
melting  or  processing  purposes  unless 
such  delivery  has  been  assigned  a  pref- 
erence rating  of  A-10  or  higher,  or  un- 
less the  Director  of  Priorities  has  specifi- 
cally authorized  delivery  of  a  nondefense 
order  which  is  deemed  to  be  directly  or 
Indirectly  in  the  Interests  of  national 
defense. 

Doesn't  govern  interdealer  sales 

Provisions  of  the  order  do  not  govern 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  scrap  between 
dealers  but  are  intended  to  apply  to  the 
sale  of  scrap  to  persons  who  will  melt 
or  otherwise  process  the  material. 

In  the  order  it  is  declared  that  the 
shortage  of  aluminum  has  increased, 
that  more  than  90  percent  of  all  pri- 
mary and  secondary  aluminum  produced 
during  June  will  be  required  for  defense, 
and  that  an  increasing  percentage  of  the 
entire  production  of  both  primary  and 
secondary  aluminum  will  be  required  for 
defense  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  new  order  revokes  Supplementary 
Order  M-l-b,  which  governed  the  dis- 
tribution of  low-grade  aluminum  metal. 

Present  status  of  control 

The  present  status  of  control  of  alu- 
minum, therefore,  is:  The  distribution  of 
all  aluminum  in  ingot  form,  in  semiproc- 
essed  form  and  in  fabricated  form  is 
governed  by  priority  control,  v/hich  pro- 
vides that  defense  orders  will  come  ahead 
of  all  other  orders.  The  distribution  of 
scrap  by  any  person  to  any  processor  of 
such  scrap  is  now  also  controlled.  The 
orders  give  the  Pi-iorities  Division  com- 
plete control  of  aluminum  in  all  forms, 
except  for  transactions  between  dealers. 

As  safeguards  against  diversion  of 
metal  in  nonessential  purposes,  the  order 
provides  that  persons  violating  the  terms 
of  the  order  can  be  prevented  from  ob- 
taining further  supplies  of  aluminum 
scrap,  and  also  provides  that  processors 
accepting  deliveries  of  scrap  shall  keep 
complete  records  as  to  Inventories,  pur- 
chases, sales,  and  deliveries. 


Zinc  put  under  full  priority  control 

as  '41  shortage  of  215,000  tons  is  indicated 


Zinc,  a  metal  vitally  essential  in  de- 
fense production,  was  put  under  full 
priority  control  June  11  in  a  General  Pref- 
erence Order  Issued  by  Director  Stet- 
tinius. 

The  order,  which  becomes  effective 
July  1,  provides  that  all  defense  needs 
shall  be  filled  ahead  of  all  other  require- 
ments, that  an  emergency  pool  will  be 
created  to  meet  urgent  needs,  and  that 
the  remaining  zinc  shall  be  allocated 
among  competing  civilian  demands.  In 
allocating  for  delivery  under  civilian 
orders,  the  Director  of  Priorities  will  be 
guided  by  a  civilian  allocation  program 
when  issued  by  the  OfBce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration and  Civilian  Supply. 

Civilian  use  must  be  curtailed 

Zinc  has  wide  uses  in  both  civilian  and 
military  channels.  Typical  uses  include 
galvanizing,  brass  making,  die  casting, 
and  rolled  zinc.  Military  brass  requires 
large  quantities  of  zinc.  In  the  light  of 
the  over-all  shortage  which  will  exist  for 
1941,  civilian  uses  for  zinc  will  have  to 
be  substantially  curtailed. 

Heretofore  zinc  has  been  subject  only 
to  partial  control  through  a  production 
pool  out  of  which  the  Director  of  Prior- 
ities has  allocated  to  meet  emergency 
situations. 

Available  figures  indicate  that  the  total 
supply  of  zinc  in  1941  will  approximate 
from  890,000  to  950,000  short  tons.  The 
estimated  requirements  for  1941,  how- 
ever, including  military  and  civilian 
needs,  are  now  estimated  at  1,165,000 
short  tons.  This  indicates  an  over-all 
shortage  of  from  215,000  to  275,000  tons 
for  1941. 

Fulfilling  estimate  depends  on  shipping 

A  factor  Involved  in  the  shortage  is 
that  the  total  supply  figures  for  1941  in- 
clude over  200,000  short  tons  which 
would  be  produced  from  foreign  ores. 
However,  approximately  450,000  tons  of 
concentrates  is  required  for  this  produc- 
tion, and  any  inability  to  get  ships  to 
move  this  tonnage  from  South  America 
could  reduce  seriously  the  estimated  sup- 
ply for  this  year.  Potential  demand  in 
cartridge  brass  as  new  cartridge  facili- 
ties come  in  may  intensify  the  existing 
tightness. 

In  the  General  Preference  Order  it  is 
stated  that  zinc  includes  "all  grades  of 
metallic  zinc  (spelter)  produced  directly 
from  ores,  concentrates,  and  other  pri- 
mary material,  or  redistilled  from  scrap, 


including  dross,  skimmings,  and  ashes; 
all  zinc  oxide,  both  lead  free  and  leaded; 
and  zinc  dust." 

Defense  orders  rated  A-10  or  higher 

Deliveries  under  all  defense  orders,  the 
order  says,  which  do  not  bear  a  higher 
preference  rating  are  assigned  a  rating  of 
A-10.  Deliveries  bearing  lower  prefer- 
ence ratings  or  no  rating  must  be  deferred 
if  necessary  to  assure  deliveries  for  de- 
fense needs. 

After  all  defense  needs  have  been  as- 
sured, deliveries  to  nondefense  orders 
may  be  made  so  long  as  all  terms  of  the 
order  are  complied  with. 

The  order  provides  that  during  each 
month,  beginning  July  1,  each  producer 
of  metallic  zinc,  zinc  oxide,  and  zinc  dust 
shall  set  aside  from  his  total  production 
an  amoimt  to  be  determined  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Director  of  Priorities,  to  be 
delivered  only  upon  express  direction 
from  the  Director.  The  size  of  this  pool 
will  be  set  soon  for  July. 

Users  may  request  zinc  from  pool 

The  order  provides  that  the  zinc  which 
remains,  after  the  required  amount  has 
been  set  aside  in  a  pool,  will  be  equitably 
prorated. 

Users  of  zinc  in  the  forms  covered  by 
the  order  may  make  special  application 
to  the  Director  of  Priorities  for  alloca- 
tions of  zinc  from  the  pool  set  aside  each 
month.  Such  applications  for  special  al- 
lotments will  be  made  on  forms  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Director. 

Inventory  limitations  are  included  in 
the  order  which  prevent  the  building  up 
of  excessive  and  unnecessary  stocks. 

•    •    * 

ORE  MOVEMENT 

The  four  principal  ore  loading  rail- 
roads report  2,443,141  gross  tons  of  ore 
loaded  into  boats  at  upper  lake  ports  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  June  7,  compared  to 
2,062,329  during  the  corresponding  period 
in  1940.  For  the  season  of  navigation 
through  June  7,  a  total  of  19,895,573  gross 
tons  have  been  loaded  into  boats,  as  com- 
pared to  9,843,095  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1940.  The  increase  of 
10,052,478  tons,  or  more  than  100  percent, 
was  due  to  the  efforts  made  to  obtain 
earlier  start  of  navigation  and  maximum 
utilization  of  the  lake  fleet. 
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Mandatory  control  of  all  sjmthetic  rubber 
and  some  polyvinyl  chloride  ordered 


The  Priorities  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  issued  two  or- 
ders June  9  providing  mandatory  priority 
control  over  all  synthetic  rubber  and 
also  over  certain  types  of  polyvinyl 
chloride,  a  plasticized  resin  material  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  sheathing  for 
ship's  cables. 

Neoprene,  one  of  the  synthetic  rub- 
bers, has  been  under  mandatory  priority 
control  since  March  28.  This  control 
expires  on  June  30.  The  new  synthetic 
rubber  order,  which  takes  effect  July  1, 
includes  Neoprene  and  also  takes  in  the 
other  synthetic  rubbers  such  as  buna 
types  like  Hycar,  Perbunan,  Chemigum, 
and  organic  polysulphides  such  as  the 
material  known  by  the  trade  name  of 
"Thiokol." 

As  has  been  the  case  with  Neoprene, 
the  Priorities  Division  will  make  specific 
allocations  month  by  month  to  regulate 
the  distribution  of  the  synthetic  rubbers 
and  make  sure  that  all  defense  needs  are 
filled  ahead  of  nondefense  requirements. 

The  same  procedure  of  allociation  will 
be  followed  in  the  case  of  polyvinyl 
chloride. 

The  basic  facts  covered  by  each  order 
are  as  follows: 

SYNTHETIC  RUBBER 

Synthetic  rubber  is  widely  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  numerous  materials  for 
the  Navy,  the  Army,  and  for  Great 
Britain.  Typical  uses  include  the  man- 
ufacture of  aircraft  tank  linings,  hose 
and  tubing,  packing  and  gaskets,  and 
wire  and  cable  sheathing.  Because  of 
its  heat-resistant,  oil-resistant  and  at- 
mospheric-resistant qualities,  it  is  often 
superior  to  crude  rubber,  and  there  is  no 
satisfactory  substitute.  Estimated  cur- 
rent production  of  synthetic  rubber  is  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  19,600,000 
pounds  per  year  and  the  minimum  de- 


fense use  is  estimated  at  approximately 
14,000,000  pounds  per  year,  thus  pro- 
ducing an  over-all  shortage  which  can  be 
expected  to  increase. 

In  the  order  it  is  provided  that  all 
regulatory  provisions  will  go  into  effect 
July  1,  and  that  after  this  date  no  pro- 
ducer shall  make  deliveries  to  any  cus- 
tomer or  make  any  further  use  of  manu- 
factured synthetic  rubber  in  his  own 
plant  or  organization  without  specific 
direction  from  the  Director  of  Priorities. 

During  each  calendar  month,  begin- 
ning in  July,  the  Director  will  issue  spe- 
cific directions  governing  the  allocation 
and  uses  of  the  synthetics. 

POLYVINYL  CHLORIDE 

The  term  polyvinyl  chloride  is  defined 
in  the  order  covering  this  material  as 
"polymerized  vinyl  chloride  and  its  co- 
polymer with  vinyl  acetate,  containing 
92  percent  or  more  of  vinyl  chloride, 
whether  plasticized  or  unplasticized, 
which  includes  the  materials  known  by 
the  trade  name  of  Koroseal  and  Viny- 
lite." 

The  present  total  production  of  this 
type  of  polyvinyl  chloride  is  about  8,000,- 
000  pounds  per  year.  There  are  only 
two  producers  and  their  total  produc- 
tion is  insufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  military  needs.  The  order  pro- 
vides that  after  June  16,  no  producer 
shall  make  any  deliveries  of  polyvinyl 
chloride  to  any  customer  or  otherwise 
process  or  use  manufactured  polyvinyl 
chloride  in  his  own  organization  except 
under  specific  direction  by  the  Director 
of  Priorities. 

Beginning  June  16,  and  thereafter  at 
the  beginning  of  each  calendar  month, 
the  Director  of  Priorities  will  issue  to  all 
producers  specific  directions  governing 
deliveries  and  uses  which  may  be  made 
by  the  producers  during  each  month. 


ARMY  BUYS  9,000,000  CANS  OF 
RESERVE  FIELD  RATIONS 

Purchase  of  9,000,000  cans  of  cooked 
Army  reserve  field  rations,  one  of  the 
largest  food  procurements  of  this  kind 
by  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  was  an- 
nounced June  13  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Known  as  "Type  C  Field  Ration,"  the 
Xood  is  for  emergency  use  when  soldiers 


are  separated  from  their  field  kitchen  or 
mess  hall.  It  consists  of  previously 
cooked  or  prepared  food,  packed  in  her- 
metically sealed  cans.  It  can  be  eaten 
either  hot  or  cold. 

One  day's  ration  for  each  soldier  is 
contained  in  six  cans  and  provides  a  dif- 
ferent menu  for  each  meal.  The  cans 
contain  a  main  course  of  meat  with 
choice  of  beans,  vegetable  hash  or  vege- 
table stew;  biscuits,  sugar,  soluble  cof- 
fee, and  chocolate. 


Contract  Service  field  men 
called  to  "cHnic" 

Robert  L.  Mehornay,  chief  of  the  De- 
fense Contract  Service,  on  June  13  sum- 
moned field  officers  of  the  service  to  a 
"clinic"  in  preparation  for  intensified  ef- 
forts to  spread  defense  work  Into  a  great 
many  additional  factories. 

The  field  officials  were  asked  to  meet 
in  Washington  on  June  16,  17,  and  18. 

In  calling  the  conference,  Mr.  Me- 
hornay said : 

"New  orders  being  placed  by  the  Army 
and  Navy,  under  their  own  programs  and 
the  lend-lease  program,  pose  difficult  new 
contracting  and  subcontracting  prob- 
lems. It  is  the  task  of  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Service  to  help  the  armed  services 
solve  these  problems  without  delay.  We 
must  carry  our  full  share  of  the  burden." 

•    •    • 

26  percent  of  banks'  defense 
loans  go  to  companies  with 
assets  of  less  than  $100,000 

The  Defense  Contract  Service  reported 
June  16  that  67  percent  of  defense  loans 
by  321  banks  in  101  cities  went  to  com- 
panies with  assets  of  less  than  $1,000,000 
each  and  26  percent  to  companies  with 
assets  of  less  than  $100,000. 

This  report  was  made  by  the  Service 
in  disclosing  results  of  a  survey  made  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  DCS. 

The  survey  showed  that  on  April  30, 
1941,  the  da'te  it  was  made,  defense  loans 
and  commitments  by  the  321  banks 
totaled  $1,093,000,000. 

These  loans  and  commitments  were 
classified  as  follows  according  to  total 
assets  of  the  borrowers: 


Number 

Amounts 

Lesi!  than  $100,000,. 
lOO.MO  to  1.000,00U_. 
1,000,000  and  over.. 
Not  available 

1,  599  (26%) 

2,  397  (41%) 
1,  793  (30%) 

91  (2%) 

$33, 000, 000  (3%) 
251,  OOa,  000  (23%) 
801,  000,  000  (73.  3%) 
8,000,000  (7%) 

5,880 

1,  093,  000,  000 

The  service  reported  that  actual  de- 
fense loans  outstanding  on  the  date  of 
the  survey  equaled  about  8  percent 
of  the  total  commercial  loans  of  the  same 
banks. 
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Revised  Priorities  Critical  List 


(Materials  appearing  on  the  list  for 
the  first  time  are  italicized.) 

Acetone;  aiming  circles;  aircraft:  all  types 
Including  llghter-than-alr,  complete;  air- 
craft detection  equipment;  aircraft  labora- 
tory and  test  equipment;  altimeters:  all 
types;  aluminum  and  aluminum  alloys  (pig 
or  fabricated);  '  ambulances  (service  specifi- 
cation); ambulance  boats;  ammonia,  anhy- 
drous; ammunition  (small  arm  and  large 
caliber) — all  types;  antiaircraft  equipment; 
angledozers:  tractor  powered;  antimony;  ar- 
mor plate;  auger:  earth  (power);  auto- 
claves (laboratory) — field  and  hospital. 

Bags:  barrack,  sea,  cantle,  powder,  steri- 
lizing water,  sleeping;  balloon:  observation 
or  barrage;  barges;  barometers;  batteries: 
radio,  ship,  fire  control;  bearings:  roller  and 
ball;  belt,  ammunition  link,  cartridge;  bi- 
naural trainers;  binoculars:  monoculars,  spy 
glasses,  field  glasses,  spotting  glasses:  blan- 
kets: wool,  blue  denim;  boards:  deflection, 
fire  adjustment,  plotting  (all  types),  range 
correction  spotting,  chart;  boats:  aircraft 
rescue,  picket,  crane,  assault,  ambulance. 
Eagle,  landing,  motor  torpedo,  utility  (QMC 
and  AC),  sub-chaser,  target  (armored), 
motor  launch,  radio  control,  lighters,  D.  B. 
(distribution  box);  boilers:  power  plant, 
heating;  bombs;  bombing  training  and  tar- 
get assembly;  booms;  borax;  boric  acid;  box: 
ammunition;  brass:  pig  and  fabricated; 
bridges:  foot  (all  types),  steel  (portable), 
pontoon  (all  types);  bronze:  pig  or  fabri- 
cated; battery  chargers  portable;  bull- 
dozers: tractor  powered. 

Cable,  electric  and  telephone,  all  kinds  in- 
cluding assemblies:  cablt^s,  balloon  barrage; 
cadmium;  Calibration  sets,  bomb  sight;  op- 
tical elements  for;  calipers,  micrometer; 
cameras:  aeronautical:  gun;  triangulation, 
motion  picture  and  still;  camera  control: 
gun:  candles:  chemical;  canisters;  service; 
diaphram;  optical;  caps:  field  and  winter; 
watch;  carts:  hand  drawn;  reel;  chemical 
mortar:  ammunition;  weapon;  case;  inspec- 
tors; navigation;  pilots;  bombadiers;  cast- 
ings: brass  (over  150  lbs.);  aluminum;  cata- 
pult: aircraft;  charger:  gun  (hydraulic); 
chemicals:  chemical  warfare;  explosives;  me- 
dicinal; chest:  service  types;  chlorine;  chro- 
mium; cipher  devices  and  machines;  cloth: 
rubberised;  wool;  dark  blue  melton  or  ker- 
sey; O.  D.:  flannel;  cotton;  twill;  wind  re- 
sistant; khaki;  clothing:  flying;  chemical 
protective;  uniforms;  hospital;  mechanics; 
laboratory;  cobalt;  colls:  service  specifica- 
tions; combat  vehicles;  compressors  (air)  : 
power  driven;  computers :  interm.ediate  and 
major  calibers;  time  and  distance;  line  of 
position;  aerial  dead  reckoning;  time  con- 
version; altitude  correction;  condensers, 
steam:  radio,  electrical;  cone  assembly  6" 
metrogon  lens;  containers:  galvanized;  port- 
able refrigerated;  control  equipment  for 
electric  motors,  automatic;  cooking  outfit: 
mess  and  field;  copper:  pig  and  fabricated;' 
cordage  and  twine:  hemp;  jute;  oakum; 
abaca;  sisal;  henequen;  fiax;  silk  cork; '  cor- 
rector: percentage;  fire  control;  cotton,  can- 
vas duck;  webbing;  cotton  llnters;  cranes; 
cresols;  cresyllc  acid  (meta-para;  B.  P.  200- 
210  C;  less  than  2  percent  ortha) ;  cutters: 
wire,  and  carriers  (special  service  types) ; 
cylinders:  chemical  (portable);  compressed 
gas  or  air. 

Demustardizing  equipment:  chemical  war- 
fare; diamond  point  tools;  dies:  forging; 
diamond;  Diesel  engines,  all  types;  distribu- 
tion boxes:  diving  apparatus;  draicers: 
woolen;  half-wool:  half-cotton;  drydocks: 
floating. 

Energlzers:  aircraft  electric;  engines,  in- 
ternal combustion  and  steam,  for  ship  pro- 


pulsion; explosives.  Including  chemical  com- 
ponents; extinguishers  (fire) :  all  types. 

Ferrous  alloys,  all  types;  fibre :  abaca,  sisal, 
henequen,  hemp,  fiax,  cotton  llnters.  Jute; 
finders:  radio  direction,  height,  depression 
position;  vertical  view;  range;  flre  control  In- 
struments and  equipment;  fiares;  flash- 
lights (service  types);  flash  ranging  set; 
floodlighting  equipment;  flying  equipment; 
formaldehyde;  forgings:  brass;  aluminum; 
frequency  meter  set,  radio;  fuel:  aviation, 
Diesel,  50  cetene  number  and  up;  furnaces: 
heat  treating  electric;  fuzes  and  primers; 
fuze-setters. 

Gas:  decontamination  apparatus  and 
equipment;  masks;  gases:  chemical  warfare; 
gastight  doors  and  frames;  generating  units: 
service  types;  generators,  electrical  and  motor 
dynaraeters;  Including  N.  E.  M.  A.  standard 
types,  meeting  A.  I.  E.  E.  specifications  and 
rules;  glasses:  field,  spotting;  binoculars; 
spy;  monculars;  gloves:  leather;  wool;  gre- 
nades; gages,  inspection;  goggles  (service 
types);  grader,  road:  self-propelled;  guns: 
all  types  and  calibers  (including  carriages 
and    mounts);    limbers,    and    caissons. 

Halowax  solution  for  insulating  wire; 
hammers,  power  driven;  head  and  chest  set: 
communication;  height  finders;  helmets 
(service  types) ;  hexamethylene  tetramine; 
hoist:  ammunition;  hoists  power  or  hand; 
howitzers:  all  types  and  calibers,  with  lim- 
bers,  caissons,  carriages  and   mounts, 

Impregnite  (I  and  S);  insignia:  uniform; 
Instruments:  battery  conmiander;  electro- 
diagnostic;  observation  optical  (all  tjrpes — 
complete) :  stereoscopic  training;  surgical 
and  dental;  surveying;  azimuth  and  azimuth 
mils;  self-synchronous  (engine);  drafting; 
interphone  equipment:  (aircraft:  vehicular); 
insulation,  steatite;  iridium:  iron  and  steel 
products.  Including  rolled,  drawn,  forgings, 
castings  and  pig  Iron  Including  alloy  steels; 
Insulating,  flre,  brick. 

Jigs  and  fixtures. 

Kits:  first  aid;  repair;   (C.  W.)  :  toilet. 

Laboratory:  hospital  and  field;  lamp  equip- 
ment: signal;  lead;  legglns:  canvas;  lenses 
requiring  grinding  except  eyeglasses;  lighters 
and  barges;  lighting  equipment:  electric 
(portable) ,  service  types;  Hangar;  flying  field; 
locators,  sound:  anti-aircraft  (CAC):  lock- 
ers: steel;  locomotives:  Diesel:  gasoline;  elec- 
tric; lubricant:  Diesel  engine,  special 
"RPM — Delo"  or  equivalent. 

Machine,  blasting;  machine  guns:  all  types 
and  calibers  with  mounts,  sights,  and  tri- 
pods; machine  and  metal  working  tools;  ' 
machines:  addressing  and  duplicating,  all 
types,  includijig  plates  (except  aluminum), 
type,  platemaking  equipment;  machinery: 
forging;  power-driven,  for  casting,  cutting, 
grinding,  hoisting,  melting,  metal  pressing, 
welding,  refrigerating;  magazines:  small  arm 
ammunition;  manganese  or  Spiegeleisen; 
mapping  equipment:  service  types;  marker 
beacon  receiving  equipment;  masks:  gas; 
oxygen;  mattress,  all  types;  megger  Insula- 
tion testing  sets;  mercury;  mess  outfits: 
field;  barrack,  ship;  meters;  electric;  drift; 
meter  set:  frequency  (seacoast);  methanol; 
mines:  antitank;  drifting  or  anchored;  mine 
equipment:  submarine:  mine  planters  and 
yawls;  mirrors:  magnifying;  magnesium  and 
alloys:  pig  or  fabricated;  '  molybdenum; 
Monel  metal;  mortars:  all  types  and  calibers 
with  carriages,  mounts;  motion  picture  pro- 
jection and  sound  equipment;  motors,  elec- 
tric, except  fractional  horsepower;  motors  for 
pontoons;  motorcycles:  solo  or  side  car  (serv- 
ice types). 

Naphthaline;  Neoprene;  '  nets:  antisubma- 
rine, camouflage;  Nickel:  alloy  steel:  '  Nickel: 
pig  or  fabricated;  '  nonferrous  alloys,  all 
types. 

Oakum,  marine;  octant:  bubble  type;  oil: 


castor  and  fuel   (diesel  50  ceteme  and  up); 
optical  elements  and   Instruments. 

Packing,  flax;  paper,  chart;  parachutes: 
service  types;  phenol:  photographic  labora- 
tory equipment,  aerial  and  ground;  Phythallc 
Anhydrite;  plates  multility,  zinc  or  alumi- 
num; Polyuinyl  chloride  (and  co-polymeres 
containing  at  least  907.  uinyl  chloride)  plas- 
ticized  or  unplasticized;  pontoon  equipment; 
potassium  perchlorate;  potassium  perman- 
ganate; projectors:  signal  (ground);  pump- 
ing sets,  all  types;  purification  unit:  water; 
pyrotechnics:   service   types. 

Radio-apparatus  (sending  and  receiving) : 
all  types:  radio  direction  finders;  radiosondes 
and  equipment:  range:  field,  complete  with 
equipment:  rangefinders:  ranging  equip- 
ment: sound:  reels,  firing:  remote  control 
equipment,  for  guns  and  searclilights;  re- 
production equipment:  map  (all  types):  re- 
puriflcatlon  plant,  helium  (portable);  resis- 
tors, electrical  for  vessels;  rifles:  magazines, 
machine,  automatic,  semiautomatic;  rubber, 
synthetic:    rubberlike  synthetic   materials. 

Saddle:  pack  (cargo  and  riding):  scabbard: 
small -arms;  scale:  prediction;  scrapers;  trac- 
tor drawn;  searchlights;  searchlight  control 
instruments:  sextants,  navigation:  ships:  all 
types — complete;  ship  plates  and  shapes 
(See  iron  and  steel  products);  sights  and 
related  equipment;  silk,  parachute;  sm.all 
arms:  all  types  and  calibers:  smoke:  toxic, 
and  equipment  for  use;  smoke  screen  ap- 
paratus; socks;  woolen,  cotton-wool;  Sodium 
hydro  sulfite,  sodium  sulf  oxalate ;  soui.d 
equipment:  underwater;  sound  locators: 
antiaircraft:  sphygmomanometers;  splint 
surgical;  spotting  sets;  steel,  semiflnished, 
flnished  and  fabricated.  Including  alloys;  ^ 
stereoscopes:  all  types;  stereoscopic  testers; 
sterilizers,  hospital  and  field:  stoves:  tent; 
submarine  mine  cable:  steel;  submarine 
safety  and  escape  devices;  switchboards, 
power  complete  assembly;  synthetic  resin 
moulding  powders. 

Table  (plotting);  tags:  identification; 
tanks:  cartridge;  combat,  all  types  and 
models:  powder;  targets,  tow;  telephones: 
all  special  service  types:  radio,  and  equip- 
ment; telegraph  sets  (service  specifications); 
tents,  service  types:  testing  outfits,  boiler 
water;  theodolites:  thermometers,  industrial; 
thermostatic  controls  for  refrigeration  and 
air-conditioning  machinery;  time  interval 
apparatus;  tin;  tools;  hand,  precision;  port- 
able, power  driven;  special  engine;  torpedo; 
torpedoes;  tractors:  military;  tarllers:  2-,  4- 
and  6-wheel.  assorted;  bomb;  trainer;  bin- 
aural; stereoscopic;  instrument  flying  and 
landing  (ground);  transformers,  electric; 
tricresyl  phosphate  (less  than  17"  ortha); 
trucks:  motor  (all  special  service  types), 
electrical  industrial;  tungsten,  ferro  tung- 
sten and  tungsten  ore;  '  tungsten  carbide; 
turrets,  gun. 

Underwear:  half-cotton,  half-wool. 

Vanadium  and  vanadium  alloys;  vehicles 
(service  types) ;   vest,  life  preserver. 

Watches,  service  types;  welding  rod;  whet- 
lerite;  winch,  balloon;  wire;  service  types 
(see  cables;  field  (S.  C.));  for  electrical  in- 
struments. 

X-Ray  equipments  medical;  industrial. 
Zinc; '  zinc  hydrosulfite. 


1  Subject  to  Industry-wide  priority  control. 

'  Steel  products  are  covered  by  a  special 
order  requiring  preferential  treatment  of  de- 
fense orders  and  permitting  users  to  file  a 
formal  complaint  of  any  inability  to  obtain 
delivery  or  place  orders. 

'  Zinc  is  subject  to  a  special  form  of  prior- 
ity control.  Producers  are  required  to  set 
aside  a  percentage  of  their  production  each 
month,  thus  creating  a  pool  out  of  which  the 
Priorities  Division  allocates  to  meet  urgent 
needs. 
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PRODUCTION . . . 

OPM  advises  13  steel  companies  to  turn 
production  to  plates  for  ships^  rail  cars 


The  OfBce  of  Production  Management 
advised  13  companies  June  13  that  they 
should  curtail  production  of  sheet  and 
strip  steel  for  nondefense  purposes  and 
use  strip  mill  capacity  thus  released  to 
turn  out  more  plates  for  shipbuilding, 
railway  car  building,  and  other  urgent 
defense  needs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  OPM  asked  the 
companies  to  supply  by  June  18  informa- 
tion needed  to  complete  arrangements 
for  increased  production  of  plates  by 
strip  mills. 

"Increased  production  of  plates  for  de- 
fense purposes  is  urgently  needed,"  said 
W.  A.  Hauck,  consultant  of  OPM's  steel 
unit,  in  a  letter  transmitting  a  question- 
naire to  the  producers. 

Plates  first  on  full  capacity 

"It  Is  planned  to  give  plate  production 
first  call  on  the  full  capacity  of  each  strip 
mill.  Maximum  plate  production  from 
strip  mills  will  be  requested  up  to  the  full 
limit. 

"The  above  will  result  in  curtailment  of 
sheet  and  strip  production  for  nondefense 
purposes.  However,  after  all  possible  de- 
fense needs  for  plates,  sheets,  and  strip 
have  been  provided  on  thes?  strip  mills,  it 
Is  planned  to  continue  their  operations  on 
such  products  for  nondefense  purposes 
up  to  the  ingot  capacity  available  for 
such  purposes. 


"It  is  essential  that  the  information 
requested  in  the  attached  questionnaire 
be  submitted  to  this  ofBce  not  later  than 
Wednesday,  June  18,  1941." 

The  questionnaire  asked  for  a  break- 
down of  business  turned  out  by  the  strip 
mills  during  May  1941  for  various  cus- 
tomers. Including  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  refrigerators,  metal  fur- 
niture, ships,  railway  cars,  and  pipe  for 
pipe  lines.  Automobiles,  trucks,  refrig- 
erators, and  metal  furniture  are  among 
the  principal  users  of  sheet  and  strip. 

Production  figures  asked 

OPM  also  requested  a  break-down  of 
orders  on  hand  at  the  mills  on  May  31, 
1941;  present  capacity  of  the  mills  and 
their  current  production  of  plates,  sheets, 
and  strip;  a  statement  as  to  whether 
more  plates  could  be  rolled  with  present 
facilities;  plans  for  expanding  finishing 
and  loading  facilities  to  increase  plate 
production  still  further;  and  types  of 
products  best  suited  for  each  of  the  mills, 
together  with  their  limitations. 

The  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the 
American  Rolling  Mill,  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation, 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Granite  City  Steel  Co., 
Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation,  Inland 
Steel  Co.,  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Otis  Steel  Co.,  Republic  Steel 
Corporation,  Wierton  Steel  Co.,  Wheeling 
Steel  Corporation,  and  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  and  Tube  Co. 


Gano  Dunn  resigns  to 
return  to  private  business 

Resignation  of  Gano  Dunn  as  special 
consultant  to  the  Materials  Branch  was 
announced  June  13  by  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management. 

After  a  year  of  service  with  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission  and  the 
OPM,  Mr.  Dunn  has  found  it  necessary  to 
return  to  his  position  as  president  of  the 
J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation. 

Mr.  Dunn  came  to  Washington  on  June 
3,  1940,  as  senior  consultant  to  E.  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr.,  who  at  that  time  was 
chief  of  the  Industrial  Materials  Division 
of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission. 


When  the  OfBce  of  Production  Man- 
agement was  established,  Mr.  Dunn  be- 
came special  consultant  to  the  Materials 
Branch.  While  holding  this  position,  he 
completed  a  number  of  assignments,  in- 
cluding two  special  reports  direct  to  the 
President  on  the  capacity  of  the  steel 
industry. 

*    •    • 

1,334  PUNES  IN  MAY 

The  Office  of  Production  Management 
June  11  announced  that  military  air- 
craft manufacturers  delivered  1,334  air- 
planes during  May.  Comparable  filial 
figures  for  April  showed  1,389  deliveries. 


OPM  urges  magnesium  capacity 
of  400,000,000  pounds  a  year 

The  Office  of  Production  Management 
has  recommended  the  expansion  of  facil- 
ities to  produce  magnesium  metal  to  a 
capacity  of  400,000,000  pounds  annually. 
Present  production  is  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 30,000,000  pounds  a  year  and 
additions  to  plants  already  under  way  will 
raise  that  capacity  to  approximately 
75,000,000  pounds  annually. 

Tremendously  increased  requirements 
for  aircraft  and  other  military  uses, 
arising  out  of  the  expanded  national  de- 
fense and  Lend-Lease  programs,  requires 
a  productive  capacity  of  approximately 
400,000,000  pounds  a  year  by  the  end  of 
1942. 

A  recommendation  to  this  effect  has 
been  made  to  the  War  Department  by 
the  OPM. 

It  is  expected  that  negotiations  for  the 
erection  of  new  facilities  will  be  carried 
on  by  the  War  Department,  the  Defense 
Plant  Corporation,  and  seven  or  more 
companies  producing  or  interested  in  the 
production  of  magnesium  metal.  The 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  which  has  plants  at 
Midland,  Mich.,  and  Freeport,  Tex.,  and 
the  Permanente  Corporation,  which  is 
constructing  a  plant  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
are  at  present  the  only  producers  of  this 
metal. 

•    •    • 

Bunker  acting  deputy  chief 
of  Materials  Branch 

Appointment  of  Arthur  H.  Bunker  to 
be  acting  deputy  chief  of  the  Materials 
Branch,  Production  Division,  OPM,  was 
announced  June  10  by  Samuel  R.  Fuller, 
Jr.,  chief  of  the  Materials  Branch. 

Mr.  Bunker,  who  will  serve  in  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  A.  I.  Henderson,  is  on 
leave  from  Lehman  Corporation  of  New 
York,  of  which  he  is  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Bunker's  home  is  in  New  York. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  University  where 
he  studied  electrical  engineering.  Prior 
to  his  connection  with  Lehman  Corpora- 
tion, he  was  president  of  the  Radium 
Company  of  Colorado  and  of  the  United 
States  Vanadium  Company. 
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U.  S.  has  abandoned  "guns  and  butter'* 
philosophy,  Biggers  assures  Canadians 


Speaking  before  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers Association  in  Quebec  June  10, 
John  D.  Biggers,  Director  of  Production, 
OPM,  remarked  that  "Here  are  two 
countries  that  clearly  understand  the 
mutuality  of  their  interest  and  the  In- 
separability of  their  destinies." 

Further  excerpts  from  his  talk  follow: 

I  suspect  that  a  good  many  Canadians 
have  felt  a  little  pang  of  disappointment 
in  regard  to  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year  or  so.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  there 
simply  was  no  such  thing  as  a  munitions 
industry  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
We  both  started  from  scratch. 

While  this  was  true  of  our  land  forces, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  were  in  a 
vastly  better  situation  In  regard  to  our 
naval  forces.  We  have,  since  the  turn 
of  the  century,  maintained  a  great  fleet. 

Shipbuilding  ahead  of  schedule 

Although  the  details  are,  of  course,  not 
public  Information,  I  can  report  to  you 
that  almost  every  ship  now  building  in 
our  rapidly  expanding  yards  is  ahead  of 
schedule  at  the  present  time.  And  I  hope 
that  I  may,  before  I  am  finished,  allay 
whatever  disappointment  you  may  have 
experienced  when  you  first  discovered  the 
Inadequacy  of  our  munitions  plant  and 
fill  your  hearts  with  a  sound  optimism 
about  our  progress. 

A  year  ago  your  great  leader  Winston 
Churchill  promised  the  British  people 
nothing  but  "blood,  tears,  toil,  and  sweat." 
By  that  time  most  of  you  probably  were 
pretty  well  aware  of  what  you  were  get- 
ting into. 

At  the  same  time  only  a  few  of  us  in  the 
States,  a  few  in  our  Government,  a  few  in 
Industry,  had  any  real  conception  of  what 
we  might  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

Original  program  increased  tenfold 

We  began  with  a  program  calling  for 
the  expenditure  of  approximately  $4,800,- 
000,000  which  at  that  time  seemed  a  huge 
sum.  But  as  the  summer  raced  by  and 
then  fall  and  winter  came  and  passed, 
this  original  program  has  been  multiplied 
almost  10  times.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  that  process  has  not  yet  ended.  And 
while  government  as  a  whole,  industry  as 
a  whole  and  the  entire  Nation  as  a  whole 
came  to  a  realistic  understanding  of  the 
size  of  our  task,  of  the  effort  and  sacrifices 
It  inevitably  would  entail,  we  have  grad- 
ually abandoned  the  idea  that  we  could 
have  all  the  guns  we  wanted  and  all  the 
butter  too. 


Even  this  winter  we  did  not  believe  we 
could  spend  more  than  $6,000,000,000  on 
armaments  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
this  month.  Happily  this  figure  will  be 
exceeded. 

"Still  raising  our  sights" 

Already  our  output  is  increasing  enor- 
mously since  last  June.  Our  production 
of  aircraft  has  tripled  and  soon  will  be 
quadrupled;  production  of  light  tanks  is 
increased  by  600  percent;  powder  by 
1,000  percent;  small  arms  ammunition 
by  1,200  percent;  Garand  rifles  by  100 
percent;  production  of  .30  caliber  ma- 
chine guns  has  tripled  and  .50  caliber 
machine  guns  quadrupled. 

And  we  are  still  raising  our  sights  in 
the  conviction  that  we  can,  before  long, 
arrive  at  an  overwhelming  superiority 
over  Axis  production. 

This  is  the  goal,  this  Is  the  size  of  the 
job  clearly  laid  out  for  us  in  President 
Roosevelt's  declaration  of  an  unlimited 
emergency. 

President's  declaration  a  turning  point 

I  believe  that  that  declaration  was  an 
important  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  our  struggle  for  war  production.  Out 
of  it,  I  believe,  is  rapidly  crystallizing  the 
conviction  that  many  of  us  have  held  for 
a  long  time:  That  a  Nazi  victory  m.eans 
the  end  of  the  system  the  benefits  of 
which  are  so  well  exemplified  in  the 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States — a  system  based  upon  a  free,  fair 
interchange  of  goods  and  ideas — the  only 
system  in  history  that  has  spread  mental, 
spiritual,  and  physical  freedom  and  ma- 
terial well-being  on  all  levels. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  you  in 
Canada  and  we  in  the  United  States  can 
cooperate  and  collate  our  efforts.  The 
groundwork  for  what  should  amount  to  a 
joint  war  effort  already  is  being  laid,  as 
you  well  know.  For  many  months  we 
have  had  our  joint  defense  board.  Just 
recently  there  has  been  appointed  a  co- 
ordinating committee  for  raw  materials 
which  already  has  had  one  meeting  in 
Canada  and  will  meet  again  in  Wash- 
ington this  week.  You  know  of  our  de- 
pendence on  Canada  for  nickel  and  you 
know  well  the  importance  of  that  metal 
in  industrial  activity.  We  are  counting 
on  every  ounce  of  aluminum  you  can 
spare  us  to  keep  our  expanding  aircraft 
factories  rolling  faster  and  faster  and 
turning  out  more  and  more  planes  for  the 
Battle  of  Britain  and  the  protection  of 
America — north  and  south. 


U.  S.-Canada  coordinators 
agree  on  desirability  of 
similar  material  restrictions 

The  Material  Coordinating  Committee, 
tJnited  States  and  Canada,  met  June  11 
In  the  ofQce  of  W.  L.  Batt,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  Production,  OPM.  Members  of  the 
committee  are:  H.  J.  Symington,  Power 
Controller  of  Canada;  G.  C.  Bateman, 
Metals  Controller  of  Canada ;  E.  R.  Stet- 
tinius,  Jr.,  Director  of  Priorities,  OPM, 
and  Mr.  Batt. 

Discussions  concerned  the  maximum 
utilization  of  raw-material  resources  of 
the  two  countries  for  the  most  efficient 
prosecution  of  their  defense  efforts. 
Among  the  more  important  of  the  mate- 
rials discussed  were  aluminum,  nickel, 
chromite,  zinc,  and  several  chemicals. 
Negotiation  of  details  will  be  carried  on 
by  the  pertinent  government  agencies. 

Discuss  similar  restrictions 

Members  of  the  committee  also  dis- 
cussed the  desirability  of  similar  restric- 
tions by  the  two  countries  in  the  uses 
of  materials  for  nonessential  require- 
ments. It  was  generally  agreed  that 
neither  country  should  permit  unlimited 
Internal  civilian  consumption  of  any 
material  in  which  the  other  country 
faced  a  shortage  for  military  purposes. 
The  following  statement  v/as  issued: 
"Definite  progress  has  been  made 
toward  an  effective  coordination  of  the 
raw-material  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  the  interest  of 
speedier  and  greater  production  of  de- 
fense equipment  on  both  sides  of  the 
border." 

Mutual  benefits  expected 

"While  many  details  remain  to  be 
worked  out  the  committee  feels,  on  ihe 
basis  of  its  discussions  to  date,  that 
definite  mutual  benefits  will  result." 

Following  the  meeting  a  luncheon  was 
held  at  the  Carlton  Hotel.  In  addition 
to  the  four  committee  members,  the 
following  attended: 

Jesse  Jones,  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
Director  General  William  S.  Knudsen, 
OPM;  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director  of 
Purchases,  OPM;  Leon  Henderson, 
Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  Civilian  Supply;  Will  Clay- 
ton, Deputy  Federal  Loan  Administrator; 
J.  B.  Carswell,  liaison  officer  between 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Munitions 
and  Supply  and  the  British  Supply  Coun- 
cil in  this  country;  F.  V.  C.  Hewett, 
staff  assistant  to  the  Canadian  com- 
mittee members;  and  Douglas  V.  Brown, 
assistant  to  Messrs.  Stettinius  and  Batt. 
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PURCHASES . . . 

Faster  defense  deliveries  needed,  says  Nelson; 
tells  of  efforts  to  renegotiate  contracts 


We  need  more  than  a  one-shift  pro- 
gram— in  other  words,  more  than  we  are 
doing  now — for  all-out  defense  and  aid 
to  Britain,  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director  of 
I*urchases,  OPM,  said  June  11.  He  de- 
scribed efforts  to  speed  up  deliveries  by 
renegotiating  contracts.  Excerpts  from 
his  press  conference  follow: 

Q.  In  your  testimony  before  the  House 
the  other  day,  the  House  Committee,  you 
spoke  of  the  necessity  for  renegotiating 
some  of  these  contracts  if  the  program 
was  to  be  expanded.  I  believe  that 
roughly  was  what  it  was. 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  I  wonder  what  is  being  done  to- 
wards renegotiating  them. 

Object  is  to  speed  up  delivery  date 

A.  Well,  what  has  been  done  at  pres- 
ent, we  have  been  working  with  the 
Ordnance  Department  and  the  Army  to 
find  a  way  in  wliich  it  can  be  done  and 
the  Procurement  officers  can  know  how 
to  do  it.  You  see,  the  reason  I  said  they 
have  to  be  renegotiated  now,  suppose  you 
have  been  a  manufacturer  and  you  have 


taken  an  order,  and  you  had  a  certain 
delivery  date  you  were  trying  to  meet, 
then  you  find  you  can  do  that  with  one 
shift,  you  can  meet  that  particular  de- 
livery date.  Well,  now,  if  we  ask  you 
to  move  the  delivery  date  up  3  months 
you  have  to  put  on  a  second  shift,  to  do 
subcontracting  or  do  other  things,  and 
that  is  going  to  cost  you  more  money. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  renegotiating 
the  contract,  so  that  you  can  speed  up 
the  delivery  date. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  with  exception  of 
aircraft  and  certain  very  technical  oper- 
ations like  powder  and  TNT  and  toluol 
and  so  forth  that  up  to  the  present  we 
have  a  one-shift  defense  program? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  that  that  is  a  fair 
statement.  I'd  rather  put  it  this  way. 
You  certainly  haven't  got  a  three-shift 
program. 

Q.  Does  the  defense  program  to  meet 
the  needs  have  to  be  three-shift? 

A.  I  honestly  don't  know  how  to  an- 
swer that  question  because  the  Army  has 
to  set  their  delivery  dates.  I  don't  know 
how  to  answer  that  question.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  an  all-out  program  and  de- 


War  Department  contracts 
June  5  Through  11 

Defense  contracts  totaling  $70,119,498 
v/ere  awarded  by  the  War  Department 
and  cleared  by  the  Division  of  Purchases, 
OPM,  during  the  Period  June  5  through 
June  11. 

The  Navy  ceased  to  report  individual 
defense  contracts  on  June  3.  The  Mari- 
time Commission  had  no  contract  awards 
to  report  during  the  past  week. 

A  compilation  of  War  Department  or- 
ders follows: 

CONSTRUCTION 

William  Muirhead  Construction  Co., 
Inc.,  Durham,  N.  C;  construction  of 
Quartermaster  Depot,  Charlotte,  N.  C; 
architects  and  engineers,  Dei  trick  and 
Olsen,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  $2,757,828. 

McKissick  &  McKissick,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  construction  of  air  base  at  Tus- 
kegee,  Ala.;  architect,  Hilyard  R.  Rob- 
inson, Washington,  D.  C;  $1,480,295. 


AIRCRAFT 

Beech  Aircraft  Corporation,  Wichita, 
Kans.;  airplanes  and  spare  parts;  $31,- 
546,152. 

Beech  Aircraft  Corporation,  Wichita, 
Kans.;  airplanes  and  spare  parts;  $19,- 
153,750. 

Boeing  Airplane  Co.,  Stearman  Air- 
craft Division,  Wichita,  Kans.;  airplanes 
and  spare  parts;  $5,607,794. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  fuel;  $981,750. 

The  B.  G.  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  spark  plugs;  $516,146.40. 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  flight  and  turn  Indicator  assem- 
blies; $1,180,680. 

Reed-Prentice  Corporation,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  lathes;   $2,607,300. 

White  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
spare  parts  for  vehicles;  $3,582,197.92. 

"Quick-Way"  Truck  Shovel  Co.,  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  truck- cranes,  attachments  and 
trailers;  $705,604.61. 


liver  everything  that  this  country  can 
possibly  produce  to  aid  Great  Britain  and 
get  ourselves  ready  to  defend  ourselves 
against  any  possible  enemy,  I  think  you 
need  more  than  a  one-shift  program. 

Q.  You  need  more  than  we  are  doing 
now,  in  other  words? 

A.  Yes,  need  more  than  we  are  doing 
now. 

*    *    • 

Ceiling  imposed  on  hides 

Price  Schedule  No.  9  setting  ceiling 
prices  on  all  purchases  and  sales  of 
domestic  hides,  kips,  and  calfskins,  in- 
cluding transactions  in  futures  on  the 
Commodity  Exchange  effective  June  16, 
was  issued  last  week  by  Leon  Hender- 
son, Administrator,  OPACS. 

Issuance  of  the  schedule  is  expected 
to  check  heavy  forward  buying  of  hides 
and  leather  products  based  on  unwar- 
ranted fears  of  a  hide  shortage. 

Maximum  prices  for  calfskins  are 
established  in  terms  of  prices  per  pound 
for  those  sold  on  Chicago  market  basis 
and  in  terms  of  prices  per  skin  for  those 
sold  on  the  New  York  market  basis.  In 
the  former  cases  prices  range  from  20',^ 
cents  to  27  cents  per  pound,  while  in 
the  latter  case  they  range  from  $1.30  to 
$4.60  per  hide,  depending  upon  weight. 
Maximum  price  for  kips  is  20  cents  per 
pound. 

The  schedule  provides  that  persons 
who  may  have  acquired  hides,  kips,  or 
calfskins  and  who  have  entered  into  com- 
mitments for  their  sale  prior  to  June  16 
at  prices  higher  than  those  established 
in  the  schedule  may  make  application  to 
OPACS  to  carry  out  such  transactions, 
provided  that  deliveries  are  completed 
before  August  15,  1941.  Forms  for  mak- 
ing sutJh  applications  may  be  procured 
from  OPACS. 

Commissions  of  not  more  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  purchase  price  may  be 
charged  for  services  of  brokers  in  buying 
or  selling  hides,  kips,  or  calfskins. 

The  schedule  also  requires  that  rec- 
ords must  be  kept  of  sales  and  purchases 
of  one  carload  or  more  during  any  month 
and  that  reports  must  be  made  monthly 
to  OPACS.  The  monthly  reports  must 
contain  a  sworn  statement  that  during 
the  month  preceding  the  report  all  pur- 
chases were  made  in  conformity  with  the 
schedule.  Persons  complaining  of  hard- 
ship or  inequity  in  operation  of  the  sched- 
ule may  apply  to  OPACS  for  relief. 
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117  Certificates  of  Necessity  for  plant 
expansion  issued  May  16  through  31 


Certificates  of  Necessity  totaling  117 
were  issued  to  106  corporations  from 
May  16  to  May  31,  inclusive,  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission  has  an- 
nounced. These  certificates  were  issued 
in  connection  with  the  construction  and 
acquisition  of  new  plant  and  manufac- 
turing facilities,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  was  $25,891,000. 

This  brings  the  total  issued  up  to  May 
31  to  1,567,  and  the  number  of  corpora- 
tions to  1,370.  The  cost  of  facilities  cov- 
ered to  date  was  estimated  at  $962,- 
759,000. 

A  compilation  of  firms  for  the  last  half 
of  May,  and  estimated  cost  of  facilities, 
follows : 

Air  Preheater  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
regenerative  air  preheaters;   $59,000. 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  aluminum  lorgings  and  rivets; 
$193,000. 

Aluminum  Ore  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  alu- 
minum, aluminum  fluoride,  cryolite  and 
fluorspar;    $219,000. 

American  Air  Filter  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville, 
Ky.;   air  filters;   $163,000. 

American  Barge  Line  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
transportation  via  water;  $309,000. 

American  Bearing  Corporation,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  steel  and  brass  bearings;  $110,000. 

American  Chain  &  Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.;  wire  rope  and  chains;  $116,000. 

American  Screw  Products  Corporation. 
Newark,  N.  J.;  screw  machine  products; 
$11,000. 

American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago,  111.; 
castings  and  (orgings;  $19,000. 

The  American  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  lathes  and  radial  drills;  $192,000. 

Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  shipboard  cable;  $17,000. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co", 
Topeka,  Kans.;  transportation;  $44,000. 

Atlantic  Basin  Iron  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
ship  repairing;   $396,000. 

Auto-Ordnance  Corporation,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  guns  and  accessories;  $221,000. 

The  Balkan  Mining  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Iron  ore;  $100,000. 

Bennett  Mining  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  iron 
ore:  $100,000. 

Bohn  Aluminum  &  Brass  Corporation.  De- 
troit, Mich.;  aluminum  and  brass;  $77,000. 

Bridgeport  Thermostat  Company,  Inc., 
Bridgeport,   Conn.;    gun  parts;    $20,000. 

Bryant  Chucking  Grinder  Co.,  Springfield, 
Vt.;  grinders,  connecting  rods  and  tank  mo- 
tors; $23,000. 

Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  alloy  and  stainless  steel  products; 
$3,425,000. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  Peoria,  111.;  road 
machinery  and  engines;  $592,000. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;   transportation;   $4,281,000. 

The  Chicago  Screw  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  screw 
machine  products;  $198,000. 

Circular  Tool  Company,  Inc.,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  machine  tools;  $39,000. 

The  Cleveland  Automatic  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  automatic  screw  machines; 
$1,000. 

Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  and  Mfg.  Co.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  guns;  $242,000. 


The  Corbltt  Co.,  Henderson,  N.  C;  trucks: 
$50,000. 

Crete  Mining  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  iron  ore; 
$94,000. 

Delaware  Alloy  Forge  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
stainless  steel,  alloy  and  carbon  steel  forg- 
ings;   $72,000. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich.; 
hexachlorethane;    $17,000. 

The  Electric  Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
motor  generators  for  batteries;  $41,000. 

Farmers  Grain  Co.,  Bellwood,  Nebr.;  storage 
of  grain;   $4,000. 

Fidelity  Electric  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  blast- 
ing machines,  motors  and  generators;  $11,000. 

Firth-Sterling  Steel  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.; 
machine  tools;   $33,000. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation.  Inc..  San 
Jose,  Calif.;   amphibian  tractors;   $34,000. 

Poote  Gear  Works,  Inc.,  Cicero,  111.;  gears; 
$49,000. 

Ford  Instrument  Co.,  Inc.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.;  gunfire  control  equipment; 
$30,000. 

Tlie  Fruehauf  Trailer  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
semi-trailers  and   accessories;    $913,000. 

General  Cable  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  shipboard  cable;  $197,000. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
airplane  and  Diesel  engine  accessories  and 
chassis  parts;   $360,000. 

General  Steel  Castings  Corporation,  Eddy- 
stone,  Pa.;  tank  hulls;  $51,000. 

Georgia  Paper  Stock  Company,  Inc.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;   baling  sheet  metal,  $11,000. 

Glbbs  Underwear  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
wool  underwear;   $38,000. 

The  C.  L.  Gougler  Machine  Co.,  Kent.  Ohio; 
machine  tools  and  airplane  parts;  $30,000. 

Graham  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.;  storage  of  grain;  $26,000. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn  ; 
transportation;    $276,000. 

Greely  Elevator  Co.,  Great  Falls,  Mont.; 
storage  of  grain;   842,000. 

Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant  Grain  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  storage  and  handling  of  grain; 
$11,000. 

Hartsburg  Grain  Coal  &  Lumber  Co..  Harts- 
burg.  111.;  storage  of  grain;  $6,000. 

Hobart  Brothers  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio;  genera- 
tors, welders,  and  air  compressors;   $174,000. 

Hoyt  Mining  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  iron 
ore;  $46,000. 

I-T-E  Circuit  Breaker  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;   electrical  accessories;   $319,000. 

Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Railroad  Co.,  New  York, 
N.   Y.;    transportation;    $37,000. 

Tlie  Johnston  &  Jennings  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  machine  parts  for  machine  tools; 
$12,000. 

Jones  &  Laiighlin  Steel  Corporation,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  chemicals;  $250,000. 

Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  water  supply;  $5,000. 

King  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
machine   tools;   $42,000. 

Knoxville  Power  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  water 
for  production  of  aluminum:   $382,000. 

Lake  Superior  &  Ishpeming  R.R.  Co.,  Cleve- 
lanci()  Ohio;   transportation;   $256,000. 

The  LaPointe  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Hudson, 
Mass.;  machine  tools;  $34,000. 

LeTourneau  Company  of  Georgia,  Toccoa, 
Ga.;   machining  of  shells;   $29,000. 

Mahoning  Ore  &  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
iron  ore;   $278,000. 

Martin  Dyeing  cS:  Finishing  Co.,  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.:  dyeing  and  finishing  material;  $244,000. 

Mcculloch  Engineering  Corporation,  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.;  supercharges  for  engines; 
$315,000. 

Moore  Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
machine  tools;    $79,000. 


Motor  Generator  Corporation,  Troy,  Ohio; 
generator  assembly  and  parts;  $74,000. 

Murchey  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  machine  tools;  $20,000. 

National  Electric  Products  Corporation, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  shipboard  cable;  $115,000. 

The  National  Supply  Co.,  Torrance,  Calif; 
airplane  parts;  $222,000. 

The  New  Britain  Machine  Co.,  New  Britain, 
Conn.;  machine  tools;  $365,000. 

New  England  High  Carbon  Wire  Co.,  Mil- 
bury,  Mass.;  spring  wire;  $184,000. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va.; 
transportation:   $769,000. 

The  North  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Gallon,  Ohio; 
telephone  accessories;   $117,000. 

The  Oster  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;    machine   tools;    $21,000. 

Pacific  Carbide  &  Alloys  Co.,  Portland, 
Oreg.;   calcium  carbide;   $122,000. 

The  Paterson-Leitch  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
steel  doors  and  frames;  $12,000. 

Pittsburgh  Forgings  Co.,  Coraopolis,  Pa.; 
steel  forgings;    $199,000. 

Potash  Company  of  America,  Carlsbad, 
N.  Mex.;  muriate  of  potash;  $650,000. 

The  Producto  Machine  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  machine  tools;  $22,000. 

Pi-ov!dence  Wool  Combing  Co.,  Inc.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;   wool  tops;   $58,000. 

Rehnberg-Jacobson  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Rock- 
ford,  111.;  machine  tools;  $7,000. 

Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  electric  motors,  generators,  and 
gearmotors;    $221,000. 

The  Resinous  Products  &  Chemical  Co., 
Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  tego  resin  film; 
$24,000. 

Robbins  &  Myers,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Ohio; 
navigation  instrument  parts;  $87,000. 

Rotary  File  Co..  Stratford.  Conn.;  machine 
tools  for  airplane  manufacturing:   $16,000. 

Ryan  Aeronautical  Co.,  Lindbergh  Field, 
San  Diego,  Calif.:  training  of  pilots;  $10,000. 

S  K  F  Industries,  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
ball  and  roller  bearings:   $156,000. 

Semet-Solvay  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  cresote, 
ammonia,  and  light  oil;  $4,210,000. 

Shenango  Pottery  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa.; 
chinaware:   $70,000. 

Shepard  Niles  Crane  &  Hoist  Corporation, 
Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.;  electric  cranes  and 
hoists;  $96,000. 

Shuler  Axle  Company,  Inc..  Louisville,  Ky.; 
axle  assemblies,  brakes,  and  forgings;  $14,000. 

Southern  Gas  Line,  Inc.,  Monroe.  La.;  nat- 
ural gas  service;   $426,000. 

Spicer  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  transmissions,  clutches,  and  universal 
joints;  $145,000. 

Standard  Parachute  Corporation.  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  parachutes  and  parts;  $1,000. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Boston, 
Mass.;  parts  for  naval  vessels;  $75,000. 

SummerlU  Tubing  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pa.; 
steel  tubing;  $249,000. 

Triumph  Explosives,  Inc.,  Elkton,  Md.; 
bombs;   $99,000. 

U.  S.  Electrical  Motors,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;   electric  motors;  $326,000. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
tires  and  plant  protection;   $14,000. 

Wabash  Railway  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  trans- 
portation; $17,000. 

Waldorf  Mechanical  Laboratories.  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  compasses  and  range  finder  parts; 
$6,000. 

Walker  Brothers,  Conshohocken,  Pa.;  con- 
duits, ducts  and  fittings;  $160,000. 

O.  S.  Walker  Co..  Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
machine  tools;   $5,000. 

The  Wellman  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  design  and  manufacture  heavy  equip- 
ment; $35,000. 

Western  Oklahoma  Gas  Co.,  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.;  natural  gas;  $389,000. 

Wes-Tex  Grain  &  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Plain- 
view,  Tex.;   storage  of   grain;   $18,000. 
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PRICES  AND  CIVILIAN  SUPPLIES  .  .  , 

Freight  car  building  and  repair  put  first 
in  allocating  materials  for  civilian  use 


Paper  board  producers  agree 
to  stabilize  prices 


Moving  to  meet  the  impending  short- 
age in  railroad  freight  cars,  Leon  Hen- 
derson, Administrator,  OfBce  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply,  on 
June  9  promulgated  a  Civilian  Allocation 
Program  covering  material  and  equip- 
ment necessary  for  construction  or  repair 
of  railroads,  mine,  and  industrial  freight 
cars. 

The  program  provides  that  all  deliv- 
eries of  equipment  and  material  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
freight  cars  shall  be  given  preference 
over  all  material  and  equipment  going 
into  any  other  civilian  use,  subject  only 
to  a  prior  preference  on  deliveries  for 
all  such  material  and  equipment  as  may 
be  required  under  contracts  with  the 
United  States  or  any  Department  or 
Agency  thereof. 

Freight  cars  first  after  military 

Effect  of  this  program  will  be  to  as- 
sure freight  car  builders  of  first  call  on 
steel  and  other  required  materials  and 
equipment  after  military  and  other  Gov- 
ernment needs  are  taken  care  of.  Ac- 
tion was  taken  under  the  authority  of 
OPACS  to  allocate  residual  supplies  of 
scarce  materials  among  competing  civil- 
ian demands  after  needs  of  the  arma- 
ment program  are  satisfied. 

Administrator  Henderson  pointed  out 
in  announcing  the  program  that  the 
railroads  are  faced  during  the  peak  load- 
ing period  this   fall  with  the  heaviest 


volume  of  freight  traffic  in  recent  years 
as  a  result  of  the  combined  impetus  of 
armament  and  civilian  activity. 

Because  of  this  fact  the  railroads  are 
now  undertaking  to  expand  their  supply 
of  rolling  stock.  They  had  approxi- 
mately 73,000  cars  on  order  May  1  which 
should  be  built  this  year.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  and  to  avoid  a  serious 
rail  transportation  bottleneck  it  is  es- 
sential that  construction  of  these  freight 
cars  and  repair  of  bad-order  cars  be 
speeded  by  every  means  possible. 

Steel  particularly  afiected 

The  civilian  allocation  program  for 
freight  cars  will  affect  particularly  the 
distribution  of  available  supplies  of  steel 
and  its  products  since  they  constitute  a 
major  part  of  the  materials  required  in 
freight  car  construction.  It  is  estimated 
that  an  average  of  20  tons  of  steel  are 
required  for  each  freight  car  built. 
Completion  this  year  of  all  the  freight 
cars  on  order  May  1  would  require  around 
1,400,000  tons  of  steel. 

The  need  for  additional  rolling  stock  is 
coming  at  a  time  when  the  armament 
program  is  placing  heavy  demands  on  the 
steel  industry.  Even  though  the  indus- 
try is  operating  at  capacity  there  is  not 
enough  steel  being  produced  to  satisfy 
both  military  and  all  civilian  needs. 
The  giving  of  preference  to  freight  car 
construction,  therefore,  will  necessarily 
mean  some  curtailment  for  other  civilian 
uses. 


company  asked  to 
postpone  price  increase 

standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  was 
asked,  in  a  telegram  sent  June  10  by 
OPACS  Administrator  Henderson,  to 
postpone,  pending  a  discussion  with 
OPACS  ofBcials,  an  announced  increase 
of  ^2  cent  a  gallon  in  Diesel,  tractor, 
and  furnace  oil. 

The  increase  was  to  become  effective 
June  11.  The  position  of  OPACS  is  that 
the  increase  is  due  to  an  unusual  de- 
mand situation  for  the  types  of  oil  in- 
volved rather  than  to  an  increase  in  cost. 
For  that  reason  it  Is  believed  that  the 
increase  should  not  be  carried  out  unless 
additional  substantiating  factors  can  be 
shown  by  the  company. 


Action  for  gasoline  ceiling 
put  off  to  July  1 

Action  looking  to  a  reduction  In  the 
price  of  California  crude  oil  and  of  gas- 
oline to  the  May  22  level  will  be  post- 
poned until  July  1,  Administrator 
Henderson  announced  June  9,  after  a 
meeting  between  OPACS  officials  arid  oil 
producers  in  San  Francisco  June  7. 

In  the  interim  OPACS  officials  will  re- 
view the  record  of  the  meeting  and  other 
data  which  small  high-cost  producers 
and  others  may  submit.  This  action  was 
taken  at  the  request  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Gal- 
braith,  who  conducted  the  meeting.  A 
telegram  to  this  effect  was  sent  to  indus- 
try representatives  on  the  West  Coast. 


Leading  producers  in  the  paper  board 
industry  have  agreed  individually  with 
OPACS  to  a  price  policy  which  should 
assure  stability  in  this  field  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  Administrator 
Henderson  announced  June  12. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  prices  will  be 
stabilized  at  not  exceeding  a  maximum 
of  $42.50  per  ton  for  chip  board,  $57.50 
per  ton  for  single  manlia-lined  board,  and 
$72.50  per  ton  on  white  patent  coated 
newsboard,  unless  unu.sual  and  now  un- 
foreseeable increases  in  cost  make  this 
policy  impossible.  Prices  for  other 
grades  of  paper  board  will  be  at  the  usual 
differentials  from  these  base  prices  and 
the  customary  quantity  differentials  for 
the  Midwest  will  apply.  These  prices 
are  maximum  and  producers  may  sell  at 
lower  base  or  net  prices  if  they  wish.  It 
is  expected  that  this  agreement  will  put 
an  end  to  the  present  practice  of  placing 
orders  on  a  "when  delivered"  price  basis 
instead  of  a  "current"  price  basis. 

To  ask  aid  of  waste-paper  industry 

In  order  to  aid  paper  board  producers 
in  m.aintaining  the  present  level  of 
prices.  Administrator  Henderson  agreed 
to  ask  leaders  In  the  waste-paper  industry 
to  assist  in  developing  price  stability  in 
that  market  since  waste  paper  is  an  im- 
portant raw  material  in  paperboard  man- 
ufacture. 

•    •    * 

Coffee  men,  OPACS  officials 
explore  supplies  and  prices 

Representatives  of  all  branches  of  the 
coffee  trade  met  June  12  with  OPACS 
officials.  All  phases  of  the  present  coffee 
situation  were  thoroughly  explored. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Government 
representatives  that  stocks  of  coffee  in. 
the  United  States  are  at  record  levels 
and  more  than  adequate  to  cover  re- 
quirements for  the  remainder  of  the 
quota  year  ending  September  30. 

While  present  stocks  are  not  evenly 
distributed  over  the  trade,  it  was  made 
clear  by  OPACS  representatives  that  this 
condition  would  not  be  permitted  to  in- 
crease coffee  prices  at  the  expense  of 
consumers. 
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Styles,  Models,  and  Colors 
To  Be  Reduced 

Retailers  together  with  manufacturers 
and  representatives  of  consumers  will 
shortly  have  the  job  of  sitting  down  and 
deciding  for  certain  lines  of  consumers 
goods  what  styles,  models,  and  colors  can 
best  be  eliminated.  This  step  toward 
simplification  has  been  announced  by 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director  of  Purchases 
in  the  Office  of  Production  Management, 
as  a  means  of  getting  greater  efficiency 
out  of  the  industrial  machine  for  the  pro- 
duction of  both  defense  and  consumer 
goods. 

It  develops  that  work  along  this  line 
will  be  started  in  a  few  weeks.  In  fact,  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  work  of 
the  Conservation  Section  of  the  Pro- 
duction Division,  OPM.  Already  paint 
manufacturers  have  done  much  to  sim- 
plify their  lines  and  to  make  economies 
in  production.  Studies  of  simplification 
will  be  started  in  those  industries  where 
it  appears  that  additional  production  for 
either  defense  or  civilian  needs  or  both 
are  most  needed. 

The  Retailers'  Advisory  Committee  in- 
dicates that  it  is  heartily  in  favor  of  this 
move.  Retail  executives  have  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  sim- 
plification will  be  a  sizeable  reduction  in 
the  inventories  which  it  v/ill  be  necessary 
to  carry.  It  is  probable  that  the  first 
consumer  goods  lines  to  be  considered  for 
simplification  will  be  small  tools,  hard- 
ware, and  power  tools. 

Important  economies  are  possible,  it 
has  been  pointed  out,  through  the  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  styles,  colors, 
and  models.  The  average  store,  Mr.  Nel- 
son said,  may  be  carrying  27  colors  of 
blankets.  By  reducing  the  number  of 
colors  to  7  the  blanket  production  ma- 
chinery could  be  used  more  efficiently  for 
the  production  of  blankets  for  defense 
and  for  civilian  use.  While  the  selection 
of  colors  would  be  more  limited  vhe  total 
number  of  blankets  produced  could  be 
increased.  In  the  same  way,  in  case  of 
necessity,  the  number  of  models  of  radios 
might  be  reduced  without  any  sacrifice 
from  the  consumer  but  with  the  advan- 
tage of  increased  production.  Even  in 
automobiles  it  is  indicated  that  there  is 
room  for  simplification.  This  simplifi- 
cation work  it  is  indicated,  may  include 
eventually,   depending   upon   the   need. 


clothing  as  well  as  other  articles  of  con- 
sumer use. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  simplifi- 
cation or  the  curtailment  of  some  kinds 
of  production,  if  accomplished  by  ar- 
rangement within  an  industry,  might 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  this  point  has  been  outlined  by 
Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson  in 
a  letter  to  John  Lord  O'Brian,  general 
counsel,  OPM.  In  general  it  is  indicated 
that  acts  done  in  compliance  with  the 
specific  requests  of  OPM  or  OPACS 
and  approved  by  their  general  counsels 
In  accordance  with  the  procedure  de- 
scribed in  the  letter  will  not  be  viewed 
as  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Priorities  Critical  List 
Includes  Consumer  Goods 

While  a  considerable  number  of  con- 
sumer goods  lines  are  included  in  the 
latest  revised  and  expanded  Priorities 
Critical  List,  as  issued  by  the  Division  of 
Priorities,  OPM,  it  should  not  be  under- 
stood that  a  shortage  exists  or  impends 
on  these  items.  The  issuance  of  this  list 
is  a  precautionary  measure  which  makes 
it  possible  for  Army  and  Navy  contract- 
ing officers  automatically  to  assign  pref- 
erence rating  certificates  v/hich  will 
assure  prompt  delivery  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

In  a  number  of  lines  the  Army  pur- 
chases are  well  ahead  of  schedule. 
Should  deliveries  be  slow  or  an  emergency 
situation  arise,  it  will  now  be  possible  for 
the  defense  officials  to  demand  and  get 
prompt  delivery. 

The  following  are  the  consumer  goods 
on  the  list,  which  is  subject  to  revision 
once  each  month  (materials  appearing 
on  the  list  for  the  first  time  are 
italicized) : 

Bags:  sleeping;  batteries:  radio;  blan- 
kets: wool;  borax;  boric  acid;  cameras: 
motion  picture  and  still;  caps:  field  and 
winter;  watch;  cloth:  rubberised,  wool, 
dark  blue  melton  or  kersey,  O.  D.,  flan- 
nel, cotton,  twill,  wind  resistant,  khaki; 
clothing:  uniforms,  hospital,  meclianics; 
cordage  and  twine:  flax,  silk;  cotton: 
canvas  duck,  webbing,  cotton  linters; 
drawers:  woolen,  half -wool,  half  cotton; 
gloves:  leather,  wool;  leggings:  canvas; 
magazines:  small  arm  ammunition; 
mattress,  all  types;  small  arms:  all  types 
and  cahbers;  socks:  woolen,  cotton-wool; 


tools:  hand,  precision,  portable;  under- 
wear: half  cotton,  half  wool. 

Transportation 

The  OPACS  program  of  June  9,  giving 
dehveries  of  material  and  equipment 
necessary  for  freight  car  construction 
preference  over  material  and  equipment 
for  other  civilian  uses,  focuses  attention 
on  the  peak  transportation  loads  ex- 
pected this  fall. 

The  increased  transportation  load  re- 
sulting from  the  defense  program  will 
coincide  with  the  increased  agricultural 
load  from  the  movement  of  summer  and 
fall  crops  and  with  the  increased  demand 
for  transportation  faculties  from  pro- 
ducers of  consumer  goods,  responding  to 
expanded  consumer  purchasing  power. 

Shippers  of  consumer  goods  can  im- 
prove the  situation  to  some  extent  by 
pursuing  the  recommendations  of  Trans- 
portation Commissioner  Ralph  Budd  on 
prompt  loading  and  unloading,  discon- 
tinuing the  use  of  freight  cars  for  storage 
purposes,  and  seeking  heavier  loading  of 
freight  cars  as  near  maximum  capacity 
as  possible.  Producers  and  dist^'ibutors 
of  consumer  goods  would  also  do  well  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  alternative 
truck  and  water  shipment  in  their  areas, 
within  the  limits  possible  under  the  in- 
creased load  now  being  borne  by  those 
carriers. 

In  addition  to  the  heavier  loads  being 
carried,  many  major  railroads  aie  carry- 
ing substantially  longer  hauls  than  in 
1940.  This  trend  is  due  to  the  produc- 
tion requirements  of  the  defense  program 
and  in  part  to  the  establishment  of  mili- 
tary cantonments  at  long  distances  from 
major  sources  of  supply.  Indications 
are  that  the  trend  to  longer  hauls  will 
continue,  resulting  in  a  slower  turn- 
around in  freight  car  use  and  thus  im- 
posing an  additional  burden  on  railroad 
traffic. 

These  factors  indicate  the  possibility 
of  a  somewhat  tight  situation  for  ship- 
pers of  consumer  goods  in  the  fall.  In 
particular,  shippers  who  require  special 
freight  car  equipment  may  face  difficul- 
ties until  the  freight  car  building  pro- 
gram is  further  along. 

The  increased  utilization  of  the  South- 
east as  a  source  of  lumber  supply  will 
place  a  further  load  on  transportation 
facilities.  Some  carriers  in  that  section 
of  the  country  already  have  no  surplus 
of  freight  cars  of  any  kind.  Chicago  and 
Omaha  meat  shippers  are  feeling  some 
tightness  in  the  supply  of  refrigerator 
cars  for  dressed  meats.  Grand  Rapids, 
Memphis  and  High  Point,  N.  C,  furniture 
shippers  are  reported  now  facing  a  tight 
situation  in  box-car  supply. 
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Coal  consumers  urged  to  buy  at  summer 
price,  relieve  future  strain  on  transport 


Buy  winter  coal  now  at  low  summer 
prices,  consumers  of  bituminous  coal, 
particularly  domestic  users,  were  advised 
last  week  by  the  OfBce  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Consumers'  Counsel.  The  advice 
was  given  endorsement  by  Director 
General  Knudsen,  OfBce  of  Produc- 
tion Management;  Ralph  Budd,  Defense 
Transportation  Commissioner;  Leon 
Henderson,  Administrator,  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply;  and 
Harriet  Elliott,  OP  ACS  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator in  charge  of  the  Consumer 
Division. 

Summer  buying  and  storage  of  coal  is 
advocated  as  a  direct  and  substantial  aid 
to  national  defense,  provided  the  prices 
at  which  the  coal  is  being  offered  are  not 
out  of  line  with  last  winter's  prices  less 
the  usual  summer  discounts. 

Summer  purchases  of  domestic-size 
coals  should  be  more  economical  for 
many  consumers  because  of  seasonal  dis- 
counts, it  was  pointed  out.  The  mini- 
miun  mine  prices  set  under  the  Coal  Act 
provide  for  seasonal  discounts  on  domes- 
tic coals  produced  in  Districts  4,  7,  8, 
10,  and  13  (Ohio,  Southern  West  Vir- 
ginia, Virginia,  Eastern  Kentuclty,  Illi- 
nois, Alabama,  and  Tennessee),  which 
totaled  approximately  40,000,000  tons  in 
1940,  about  half  of  the  total  domestic 
requirements  of  the  country. 


Purchasing  and  storing  of  substantial 
tonnages  during  the  summer  will  lighten 
the  peak  that  movement  of  crops  and 
national  defense  production  will  throw 
upon  the  transport  system  beginning 
next  September.  It  is  hoped  to  step  up 
the  summer  movement  of  domestic  coal 
by  at  least  8  million  tons. 

The  present  bituminous  coal  mine  pro- 
duction capacity  is  estimated  to  be  In 
excess  of  570,000,000  tons  per  year.  The 
maximum  requirements  now  estimated 
do  not  exceed  500,000,000  tons,  the  office 
reported. 

Henderson  endorses  program 

Administrator  Henderson,  endorsing 
the  Consumers'  Counsel's  appeal,  said: 

"The  chief  headache  in  the  bituminous 
coal  situation — and  it  is  a  serious  one — 
is  to  see  to  it  that  this  bulk  commodity, 
which  is  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
total  rail  traffic  of  the  Nation,  is  moved 
from  the  mines  to  the  consumers  with  a 
minimum  interference  with  the  move- 
ment of  other  commodities  that  must  be 
moved  if  national  defense  is  to  be  ac- 
celerated without  interruption.  Every 
coal  consumer  who  has  the  storage  space 
and  the  money  can  do  his  bit  for  the 
Nation  by  ordering  and  taking  delivery 
during  the  summer  months.  Orders 
should  be  placed  now  and  delivery  taken 
as  soon  as  producers,  distributors,  and 
retailers  can  move  the  coal." 


American  tankers  not  carrying 
for  Axis  or  Japan,  check  shows 

The  Maritime  Commission  announced 
June  14  that  a  current  check  of  its 
records  shows  that  American  owned  or 
controlled  tankers  are  not  carrying  oil 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  Germany,  Italy, 
or  Japan. 

This  record  excepts  the  activities  of 
five  tankers  registered  under  the  Ger- 
man flag  and  five  registered  under  the 
Italian  flag.  Owners  of  these  tankers 
have  been  unable  to  exercise  control 
over  their  movements  during  the  last 
year  and  one-half  and  have  no  authentic 
reports  on  their  activities.  A  solitary 
ship  under  another  foreign  registry  is 
completing  a  voyage  to  Japan  under  a 
contract  arranged  some  time  ago.  Upon 
completion  of  this  voyage  the  vessel  will 
be  required  for  other  trades. 

The   Commission   reports    that   It   is 


cooperating  closely  with  Petroleum  Coor- 
dinator Ickes,  and  that  the  Commission's 
control  over  transportation  v;ill  be 
exerted  in  the  interests  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can trade,  national  defense,  and  aid  to 
the  Democracies. 

*    *    * 

Davies  appointed  deputy 
petroleum  coordinator 

Appointment  of  Ralph  K.  Davies,  Cali- 
fornia oil  executive,  as  deputy  coordi- 
nator has  been  announced  by  Petroleum 
Coordinator  Ickes,  with  President  Roose- 
velt's approval. 

Deputy  Coordinator  Davies  is  being  re- 
lieved by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California  to  serve  during  the  emergency 
and  will  devote  his  effort  to  full  time 
work  for  the  Government. 


Ickes  forecasts  early  decision 
on  East  Coast  oil  restrictions 

Excerpts  from  the  June  12  press  con- 
ference of  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator for  National  Defense: 

Q.  About  how  much  of  an  oil  supply 
do  we  have  now? 

A.  On  the  East  Coast? 

Q.  Yes;  on  the  East  Coast.  How  long 
will  it  take  for  the  present  supply  to  run 
out? 

A  (to  Ralph  K.  Davies,  deputy  co- 
ordinator) .  How  long  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Davies.  About  a  month. 

Q.  That  is  not  taking  into  considera- 
tion our  continuing  movement  of  oil  and 
gasoline  products  to  the  East  Coast? 

A.  We  have  approximately  50  fewer 
tankers  to  keep  that  going.  In  a  steady 
decline  you  are  going  to  reach  a  point 
where  there  is  going  to  be  a  pinch  unless 
we  can  make  up  that  loss  of  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

"Pinch"  coming  this  year 

Q.  If  the  present  rate  of  inventory  de- 
clined, how  long  will  It  be  before  a  pinch 
is  felt? 

A  (to  an  associate) .  Have  you  figured 
that  out?  (Reply:  In  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  the  present  year.) 

Q.  What  assurance  have  we  that  we 
will  get  oil,  sir,  for  heating? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  if  we  have  to 
make  a  choice  we  can  get  enough  of 
either  oil  or  gasoline  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  if  there  has  to  be  a  choice,  I 
think  it  is  more  important  that  people 
be  kept  warm  in  winter. 

Q.  That  choice  will  have  to  be  made 
very  quickly,  won't  it? 

A.  I  will  have  to  check  on  it. 

Q.  You  think  within  a  week  or  2  weeks, 
sir,  you  will  have  the  whole  thing 
straightened  out? 

A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then  you  will  know  what  restric- 
tions will  be  necessary? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  your  studies  now  incJicate  that 
restrictions  on  the  East  Coast  are  in- 
evitable? 

A.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  so.  Mr. 
Davies  may  not  agree  with  that.  May 
I  ask  the  same  question  of  him? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  do  agree  with  that,  as  of 
today  *  *  «  I  think  that  there  is 
a  possibility  that  the  petroleum  coordi- 
nator will  be  able  to — well,  I  won't  say 
avert,  but  at  least  greatly  lessen,  the 
strain  of  the  shortage  as  it  appears  today. 

Q.  As  of  today,  restrictions  appear  in- 
evitable? 

Mr.  Davies.  That's  right. 
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AGRICULTURE . . . 


(Information  furnished  by  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 


U.  S.  moves  to  grow  castor  seed  supply 
for  use  if  ship  shortage  stops  imports 


An  emergency  castor  bean  seed  pro- 
duction program,  designed  ultimately  to 
furnish  this  country  with  a  supply  of 
adapted  seed  stocks  in  the  event  defense 
developments  should  make  it  expedient 
to  increase  domestic  castor  oil  produc- 
tion in  1942,  has  been  launched  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  program  will  be  limited  to  11 
counties  in  the  black-land  area  north 
and  south  of  Dallas,  Tex.  It  will  be 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Texas 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  which  has  most  of 
the  available  adapted  seed  stocks  as  well 
as  technical  information  acquired  in  its 
experiments  with  castor  beans  as  a  pos- 
sible new  crop  in  the  agricultural  terri- 
tory the  company  serves.  The  company 
Is  donating  the  seed  and  the  services  of 
some  of  its  technical  personnel. 

To  be  exempted  from  deductions 

Under  the  seed  program,  it  is  contem- 
plated that  approximately  1,700  acres  of 
castor  beans  will  be  planted  in  the  Texas 
counties  of  Bell,  Collin,  Dallas,  Ellis,  Fan- 
nin, Grayson,  Hill,  Lamar,  Navarro,  Mc- 
Lennan, and  Van  Zandt.  To  encourage 
the  planting  of  castor  beans,  farmers 
cooperating  in  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  program  in  the  11 
Texas  counties  will  be  offered  ZV2  cents 
a  pound  for  cleaned  seed  and  will  be  ex- 
empted from  deductions  from  their  1941 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  pay- 
ments for  excess  soil-depleting  acreage 
equal  to  five  acres  or  5  percent  of  the 
cropland,  whichever  is  the  greater,  where 
the  excess  is  due  to  the  planting  of  castor 
beans. 

With  normal  production,  1,700  acres 
should  produce  approximately  1,500,000 
pounds  of  beans.  This  is  enough  seed 
to  plant  from  250,000  to  300,000  acres  in 
the  event  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so. 
An  acreage  of  250,000  acres  of  castor 
beans  would  produce  from  55,000,000  to 
80,000,000  pounds  of  oil  depending  on 
seasonal  conditions. 

Strictly  a  defense  measure 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R. 
Wickard  emphasized  that  the  castor 
bean  seed  program  is  "strictly  a  defense 


measure  made  advisable  by  the  possi- 
bility of  the  lack  of  shipping  to  bring  in 
our  normal  requirements  of  tung  oil 
from  China  and  castor  beans  from  Brazil 
and  India." 

Should  import  as  long  as  possible 

"So  long  as  we  can  continue  to  import 
our  castor  bean  needs,"  the  Secretary 
said,  "there  will  be  no  necessity  for  at- 
tempting to  produce  castor  beans  in  this 
country  on  a  commercial  scale.  Techni- 
cal experts  say  it  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible for  domestic  castor  beans  to 
compete  with  the  imported  beans  on  a 
price  basis.  In  addition,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  we  continue  as  a  part  of  our 
'good  neighbor'  program  to  purchase 
from  Brazil  and  other  South  American 
countries  those  products  which  we  do 
not  normally  grow  in  this  country. 

"So  far  this  year,  our  imports  of  cas- 
tor beans,  chiefly  from  Brazil  with  a 
small  amount  from  India,  are  larger 
than  last  year's  importations,  being  118,- 
000,000  pounds  in  the  first  4  months  of 
1941  compared  with  81,000,000  during  the 
same  4  months  in  1940.  Unless  the 
shipping  situation  becomes  so  acute  that 
we  are  forced  to  turn  to  domestic  pro- 
duction of  castor  beans,  even  though  un- 
economic, there  will  be  no  need  to  use 
the  seed  supply  we  are  seeking  this  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  highly  de- 
sirable at  least  to  have  enough  adapted 
seed  on  hand  in  this  country  in  the  event 
defense  needs  should  require  that  we 
launch  an  effective  domestic  produc- 
tion program.  International  develop- 
ments during  the  next  6  months  wUl  de- 
termine whether  an  enlarged  acreage 
should  be  grown  in  1942." 

Used  chiefly  for  paints 

Dehydrated  castor  oil  is  now  used 
chiefly  as  a  drying  oil  by  the  paint,  var- 
nish, and  allied  industries.  Dehydrated 
castor  oil  can  be  used  as  an  acceptable 
substitute  for  some  of  the  important 
purposes  for  which  tung  oil  is  now 
needed,  a  substitution  of  great  impor- 
tance since  the  imports  of  tung  oil  have 
been  sharply  reduced  by  war  in  China. 


Conservation  program  changed 
to  get  more  soybeans  this  year 

To  avoid  undue  depletion  of  vegetable 
oil  stocks  and  to  insure  ample  supplies  for 
defense  as  well  as  normal  requirements, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced changes  in  provisions  of  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  to 
encourage  increased  production  this  year 
of  soybeans  for  oil. 

Department  ofiBcials  pointed  out  that 
the  flow  of  supplies  from  some  of  the 
normal  sources  of  fats  and  oils  has  been 
Interrupted  due  to  war  conditions. 
Although  the  situation  is  not  expected  to 
be  serious  in  1941-42,  they  said,  some  in- 
crease in  domestic  production  of  fats  and 
oils  in  1941  may  be  necessary  to  provide  a 
normal  volume  for  consumption  without 
a  material  reduction  in  stocks. 

Although  a  relatively  strong  market  is 
expected  to  be  maintained  as  a  result  of 
increasing  domestic  demand,  the  Depart- 
ment will  utilize  its  available  resoiu'ces  to 
provide  price  support  to  AAA  cooperators 
for  soybeans. 

•    *    * 

10,500,000  bushels  of  corn 
to  be  stored  in  Northeast 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  moving  corn  out  of  the 
Middle  West  for  storage  in  Buffalo,  Al- 
bany, Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other 
eastern  cities  with  a  view  to  maintaining 
ample  corn  reserves  in  that  section  of 
the  country  to  meet  all  immediate  needs. 

The  Department  announced  that  10,- 
500,000  bushels  would  be  in  storage  in 
this  area  and  that  about  half  of  this 
amount  is  already  in  storage  there  or  in 
transit. 

Movement  of  corn  into  this  area  serves 
a  threefold  purpose,  the  Department  said. 
First,  it  assures  feeders,  dairymen,  poul- 
trymen,  and  consumers  in  the  North- 
eastern territory  of  a  reserve  feed  sup- 
ply which  will  guard  against  any  trans- 
portation shortage  which  might  develop 
due  to  the  defense  effort;  second,  it  will 
provide  consumers  in  that  area  with  corn 
at  fairly  stable  price  levels,  and  third,  it 
will  clear  out  space  now  occupied  in  the 
Middle  West  and  needed  for  the  storage 
of  the  new  wheat  crop. 
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HOUSING  . . . 

Defense  housing  ranks  with  planes, 
tanks,  and  guns,  Inventory  speakers  hold 


High  Government  officials,  headed  by 
Vice  President  Henry  A.  Wallace,  led  dis- 
cussions on  the  "National  Housing  In- 
ventory" at  the  convention  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  last  week  of  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Housing  Emergency,  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Samuel  I.  Rosenman  of  New  York 
City,  chairman  of  the  committee,  opened 
the  meeting  on  Wednesday  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  William  S.  Knudsen,  Director 
General  of  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement; Charles  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator 
of  Defense  Housing;  H.  Stev/art  McDon- 
ald, Deputy  Federal  Loan  Administrator; 
Herbert  U.  Nelson,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards;  James  Twohy,  Governor, 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board;  Earl  B. 
Schwulst,  executive  vice  president,  Bow- 
ery Savings  Bank,  New  York  City; 
Robert  L.  Davison,  Director  of  Housing 
Research,  Pierce  Foundation;  Lawrence 
G.  McNeil,  president,  McNeil  Construc- 
tion Company;  John  M.  Carm.ody,  Fed- 
eral Works  Administrator;  Mayor  Cor- 
nelius D.  Scully  of  Pittsburgh;  Coleman 
Woodbury,  director.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  Officials,  and  Karl  Bor- 
ders, chief  of  Rent  Section,  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply. 
Vice  President  Wallace  closed  the  session 
at  a  dinner  meeting  Thursday,  June  12, 
with  an  address  on  "Housing  for  the 
Nation's  Defense,  Present  and  Future." 

A  Committee  on  Recommendations, 
composed  of  Hugh  R.  Pomeroy,  chair- 
man, Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  Thomas  S. 
Holden,  H.  Tracy  Kneeland,  Loula  Lasker 
Albert  Mayer,  and  Coleman  Woodbury, 
reported  that  adequate  housing  for  work- 
ers in  defense  industries  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  defense  establishment  of  the 
Nation  as  are  cantonments  for  the  armed 
forces  or  factory  buildings  in  which  to 
produce  defense  materials. 

Can  be  valuable  community  asset 

The  report  stated:  "Such  defense  hous- 
ing must  be  provided  without  delay  and, 
if  properly  located,  planned,  and  con- 
structed, need  not  create  future  com- 
munity burdens,  but  can  in  most  places 
be  made  a  valuable  asset.  In  communi- 
ties where  housing  surpluses  may  exist 
after  the  emergency,  a  logical  and  de- 
sirable means  of  eliminating  the  surplus 


would  consist  of  getting  rid  of  existing 
substandard  dwellings  rather  than  scrap- 
ping the  defense  housing. 

"The  difficulties  attendant  upon  such 
a  program  are  obvious.  *  *  *  They 
call  for  searching  study,  competent  plan- 
ning, and  effective  programming.  By 
these  means,  new  building  during  the 
present  emergency  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  community  replanning,  to 
rid  older  sections  of  blight,  and  to  insure 
stability  for  new  development.  •  «  • 
It  should  provide  the  means  for  overhaul- 
ing and  rejuvenating  our  communities 
and  defeating  obsolescence  and  decay." 

The  Committee  recommended  that 
wherever  operating  local  housing  au- 
thorities exist  the  responsibility  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  public  defense 
housing  projects  should  be  delegated  to 
them. 

Rent  legislation  needed  in  some  areas 

Rent  control  legislation  was  said  to  be 
no  substitute  for  an  adequate  and  bal- 
anced housing  program  nor  a  remedy  for 
a  shortage  of  housing.  However,  it  was 
stated  that  in  an  emergency  economy 
subject  to  priorities  and  price  controls, 
it  seemed  impossible  to  avoid  such  legis- 
lation in  some  areas  as  a  preventive  of 
exploitation  of  rising  living  costs  and  of 
inflationary  tendencies. 

Excerpts  from  the  speeches  follow: 

MR.  WALLACE 

The  fact  that  we  are  now  producing 
about  four  times  as  much  in  the  way  of 
defense  materials  as  we  did  a  year  ago  at 
this  time  has  had  an  enormously  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  great  majority  of 
our  farmers,  workers,  and  businessmen. 
Our  effort  so  far  has  been  easy  and 
rather  painless,  and  for  the  most  part 
we  have  merely  been  putting  idle  indus- 
trial capacity  and  men  to  work  rather 
than  building  new  factories.  By  produc- 
ing more  guns  we  have  made  a  greater 
market  for  butter,  automobiles,  houses, 
and  house  furnishings. 

"Fia-st  things  first" 

The  honeymoon  of  wai'time  prosperity 
will  not  last  forever.  Sooner  or  later 
higher  taxes  will  begin  to  eat  into  the 
purchasing  power  of  most  of  us  whjie  at 
the  same  time  we  begin  to  see  how  de- 


fense needs  are  restricting  our  freedom  of 
purchase.  Our  battle  cry  during  the 
months  immediately  ahead  must  be, 
"First  things  first!" 

Certain  types  of  housing  deserve  to 
rank  with  the  speedy  building  of  bomb- 
ers and  ships.  Other  types  of  housing 
may  need  to  wait  until  the  war  is  over. 
V/e  want  to  use  our  Federal  Housing, 
United  States  Housing,  and  all  the  other 
federal  organizations,  in  cooperation  with 
the  private  agencies,  to  build  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  houses  which  are  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  defense  workers. 

From  now  on,  until  peace  comes,  there 
will  be  as  much  need  for  the  various 
housing  agencies  holding  down  on  the 
wrong  kind  of  house-building  as  for 
stimulating  the  building  of  houses  where 
they  are  most  needed.  Perhaps  new 
housing  of  the  luxury  or  higher-income 
type  can  be  curtailed  in  favor  of  housing 
essential  for  decent  living  conditions  for 
defense  workers  and  low-income  groups. 
In  this  great  effort  there  is  no  room  for 
inefficiency  or  for  conflicts  which  inter- 
fere with  defense  action.  The  job  is  big 
enough  to  keep  ail  the  private  and  public 
housing  organizations  busy  in  the  de- 
fense areas  and  they  will  not  measure 
up  to  their  opportunity  unless  there  is 
the  utmost  of  harmonious  cooperation. 
National  unity  demands  that  the  various 
housing  agencies  pull  together  as  they 
have  never  pulled  before.  Every  dis- 
agreement among  ourselves  is  a  free  gift 
to  Hitler. 

MR.  PALMER 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  met  only  one 
major  obstacle — a  failure  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  varied  interests  with  v>fhom 
we  have  to  deal  to  recognize  that  there 
exists  not  only  a  "housing  emergency" 
but  a  national  emergency  so  grave  in 
its  implications  that  no  man  can  now 
foresee  what  the  future  holds. 

Some  businessmen  can  see  beautiful 
mirages  of  profits  in  one  direction  and 
grave  risks  to  their  percent  in  the  other. 
There  are  even  some  in  labor  who  ask 
for  the  moon  and  complain  when  they 
get  less.  The  Government  agencies 
sniff  the  fresh  smell  of  power  and  pres- 
tige. Some  housing  experts  confuse 
their  blueprints  of  Utopian  communities 
with  actual  working  drawings. 

On  May  27  the  President  declared  a 
state  of  unlimited  emergency.  In  ef- 
fect, what  he  solemnly  told  the  American 
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people  is  that  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try must  now  be  put  upon  a  war  basis. 
That  means  the  end  of  business  as  usual. 
It  means  the  end  of  soft  living  and  softer 
thinking. 

Defense  housing  a  material  of  war 

First  things  will  soon  come  first  in 
every  field.  Certainly  it  is  better  to  have 
fifteen  $3,000  homes  for  defense  workers 
where  and  when  needed  than  one  $45,000 
home,  desirable  though  such  a  home 
may  be  for  one  who  can  afford  it  under 
normal  circumstances. 

We  must  plan  as  fair  and  easy  a  sys- 
tem of  priorities  as  possible  but  we  must 
see  that  essential  defense  housing  gets 
material  next  in  line  after  bombers.  De- 
fense housing  is  just  as  much  material 
of  war  as  planes,  tanks,  and  guns.  It 
may  even  be  necessary  to  make  a  tight 
and  narrow  definition  of  defense  housing 
and  restrict  other  building. 

In  anticipation  of  exhausting  all  pres- 
ent appropriations  for  federally  financed 
defense  housing  construction,  and  this 
Is  expected  within  the  next  week,  we 
expect  to  go  back  to  the  Congress  for 
a  substantial  authorization  to  carry  out 
this  portion  of  the  program. 

Some  reports  to  us  indicate  it  may 


be  necessary  to  authorize  immediately 
$500,000,000  more  for  the  public  con- 
struction of  125,000  homes  to  be  used 
as  needed  through  suitable  appropria- 
tions from  time  to  time.  We  already 
have  the  data  to  support  these  needs. 
In  addition,  it  may  become  necessary 
to  urge  that  mortgage  lending  on  resi- 
dential construction  be  curtailed  in  non- 
defense  areas,  and  that  such  curtailment 
be  applied  to  higher-cost  building  even 
in  defense  areas. 

Four  possibilities 

The  following  procedures  are  possi- 
bilities: 

(a)  Encourage  the  use  of  substitute 
building  materials  instead  of  those 
which  are  essential  to  other  phases  of 
the  defense  program. 

(b)  When  necessary,  apply  priorities 
on  residential  construction  to  give  pref- 
erence to  defense  housing  needs. 

(c)  Utilize  available  machinery  to  ob- 
viate unreasonable  advance  in  cost  to 
residential  construction. 

(d)  Expand  Title  VI  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  encourage  further  pri- 
vate building  in  defense  areas  in  order 
to  hold  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
present  high  level  of  privately  financed 


1,019  defense  homes  com 
ended  June  7;  contracts 


in  week 
for  2, 


Homes  totalhng  2,366  for  civilian 
workers  and  enlisted  personnel  were 
placed  under  construction  contract,  and 
1,019  were  completed,  the  week  ended 
June  7,  C.  P.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of  the 
Defense  Housing  Progi'am,.  has  an- 
nounced. 

Among  the  locations  included  in  the 
large  number  of  units  placed  under  con- 
struction contract  is  Clark  Township, 
N.  J.,  where  700  units  for  civilian  work- 
ers are  to  be  constructed  through  the 
ofBce  of  the  Federal  Works  Administra- 
tor. Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  reported  594  units 
to  be  built  by  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority,  and  Greenbelt,  Md.,  reported 
152  to  be  built  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  both  for  housing  civilian 
■workers  and  their  families. 

Many  sections  report  progress 

Completions  were  reported  for  many 
sections  of  the  country.  Among  these 
were  171  units  for  civilian  workers  and 
enlisted  persomiel  at  Bremerton,  Wash., 
200  units  for  civilian  workers  at  Corpus 
Christi.  Tex.,  and  124  units  for  civilian 
workers  at  Rock  Island,  HI. 


Other  developments  for  the  week  in- 
cluded the  assignment  of  contracts  for 
526  dormitory  units  for  single  civilian 
workers  employed  at  the  navy  yard  in 
Vallejo,  Calif.  Under  the  temporary 
shelter  program,  160  trailer  units  for 
aircraft  workers  were  reported  completed 
in  San  Diego,  and  50  more  were  placed 
under  construction  contract  for  ord- 
nance workers  at  Ravenna  -  Warren, 
Ohio. 

14,293  family  units  completed 

The  total  number  of  family  dwelling 
units  reported  completed  as  of  June  7 
has  now  reached  14,293.  These  units  are 
"located  in  55  localities  of  26  States  and 
Territories.  Of  this  number,  7,530  are 
for  civilian  workers,  and  6,763  are  for 
enlisted  personnel. 

Construction  contracts  have  been 
awarded  for  a  total  of  66,840  units,  of 
which  23,135  are  for  enlisted  men  and 
43,705  for  civilian  workers. 

Allocations,  as  of  June  7,  stood  at  a 
total  of  96,753  family  dwelling  units.  Of 
this  number,  27,590  are  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel and  69,163  for  civilian  workers. 


construction  in  spite  of  the  increasing 
difficulties  which  are  anticipated. 

Altogether,  it  now  looks  as  if  there 
is  a  minimum  need  for  total  residential 
construction  during  the  fiscal  year  1942 
Cthat  is  July  1,  1941,  to  June  30,  1942) 
of  625,000  units.  Of  this  number  525,- 
000  should  go  into  defense  areas.  Of 
the  525,000  to  go  into  defense  areas 
probably  125,000  should  be  built  with 
Government  funds,  leaving  400,000  to 
be  supplied  by  private  industry. 

MR.  KNUDSEN 

When  we  came  down  here  last  June, 
we,  of  course,  were  all  occupied  with 
how  to  find  factories  and  find  them  quick, 
how  to  find  people  and  find  them 
quick     •     *     • 

There  are  two  sides  of  this  problem: 
The  first  is  the  construction  stage  where 
a  plant  is  being  constructed  with  build- 
ing-trade mechanics — fellows  that  oper- 
ate scrapers  moving  dirt,  fixing  concrete, 
etc.,  and  that  crew  is  used  to  shifting  for 
itself  for  awhile.  But  the  force  that  is 
going  to  operate  the  plant — that  is  the 
most  important  part.  That  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  plant  itself,  be- 
cause they  are  the  ones  who  turn  out  the 
goods. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  the  work- 
man who  is  away  from  his  home  isn't 
happy;  he  isn't  the  best  kind  of  a  work- 
man. He  is  always  worrying  about  what 
is  happening  to  the  folks  back  home,  and 
they  are  worrying  about  what  is  hap- 
pening to  him. 

I  don't  care  whether  a  man  gets  a 
100  thousand  dollars  a  year  or  whether 
he  gets  18,  or  20,  or  30  dollars  a  week — 
his  eflSciency,  his  value  to  the  concern 
that  he  is  working  for,  is  absolutely  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  standard  of  his 
family  Ufe  and  his  family  comfort. 

So  I  think  I  have  harassed  Mr.  Palmer 
quite  a  lot  in  the  beginning.  He  always 
took  it  with  patience  and  got  action  as 
fast  as  anybody  that  I  had  around.  He's 
got  a  large-sized  job  ahead  of  him — so 
have  the  rest  of  us — but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  if  he  tackles  it  with  the  idea  of 
having  comfort  with  standardization  and 
low  cost,  not  only  will  we  get  more 
houses  but  we  will  get  them  quicker,  and 
I  think  that  is  important. 

MR.  McDonald 

You  have  asked  me  to  discuss  with  you 
what  private  industry  has  been  doing  in 
the  matter  of  housing  for  defense  work- 
ers. Fortunately,  I  have  before  me  the 
figures  which  will  answer  that  question. 

The  Defense  Commission  under  the 
present  emergency  was  set  up  on  July  1, 
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1940.  A  year  has  practically  passed,  and 
this  has  been  a  year  of  tremendous  ac- 
tivity throughout  the  United  States  in 
the  construction  of  small  homes.  Indeed, 
these  12  months  following  the  set-up  of 
the  Defense  Commission  and  only  esti- 
mating the  next  3  weeks,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to,  will  account  for  the  construction 
of  approximately  500,000  single-family 
homes,  which  is  a  high  record  for  this 
country,  and  for  the  first  time  exceeds 
the  average  in  small  home  construction 
of  the  big  years  from  1926  to  1929. 

No  shirking  of  private  capital 

Of  these  500,000  single-family  homes 
being  built  during  this  emergency  period, 
over  80  percent  or  more  than  400,000  of 
them  have  been  constructed  entirely  by 
private  capital,  and  half  of  these  through 
the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. So,  therefore,  it  is  very 
plain  that  there  is  no  shirking  of  private 
capital  in  the  home-building  division  of 
the  defense  program.     *     *     * 

Or  putting  it  another  way,  the  rate  of 
private  home  construction,  through  pri- 
vate capital,  is  now  running  about  23  per- 
cent ahead  of  the  same  period  last  year 
and  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
areas  where  industrial  activity  is  stimu- 
lated through  the  defense  program. 
Weekly,  during  the  month  of  May  alone, 
about  5,000  new  homes  were  started 
under  the  PHA  program,  which  means 
that  through  all  channels  of  private 
capital,  probably  more  than  8,000  new 
homes  were  put  under  construction  by 
private  capital  or  an  average  of  1,500 
new  homes  every  working  day. 

MR.  CARMODY 

(Mr.  Carmody  spoke  extemporane- 
ously. The  foUovring  is  the  substance  of 
his  talk.) 

Mr.  Carmody  discussed  the  application 
of  engineering  management  principles 
to  the  defense  housing  projects  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency.  He  said  59  days 
now  are  required  from  the  time  a  project 
is  assigned  until  the  contractor  is  ready 
to  go  to  work.  Schedules  have  been  cut 
drastically,  he  said,  but  "we  are  beating 
even  these  schedules." 

Mr.  Carmody  paid  tribute  to  "the  mag- 
nificent cooperation"  he  said  had  been 
extended  by  Government  agencies  in 
connection  with  the  program.  He  said 
such  agencies  as  the  Public  Buildings 
Administration  and  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  have  been  doing 
"magnificent  jobs,"  and  that  their  expe- 
rience and  ability  all  has  "gone  into  this 
pooling  of  efforts  to  make  for  fast  action." 


Rent  control  program  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  housing  supply — Borders 


A  program  for  rent  control  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  housing  must  go 
hand  in  hand,  Karl  Borders,  price  execu- 
tive of  the  rent,  section,  Price  Division  of 
OP  ACS,  said  on  June  12.  Excerpts  from 
his  address  at  the  Housing  Inventory  fol- 
low: 

On  the  basis  of  vacancy  reports,  labor 
migration  surveys,  housing  market  anal- 
yses, records  of  military  concentration, 
and  defense  contract  awards,  a  group  of 
approximately  100  areas  was  selected  for 
special  rent  surveys  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  Work  Projects 
Administration.  The  problem  was  to  de- 
termine how  widespread  and  how  great 
were  rent  increases  in  defense  areas  since 
the  beginning  of  the  national  emergency. 
The  44  localities  for  which  data  are  al- 
ready available — centers  of  shipbuilding 
and  the  manufacture  of  aircraft,  muni- 
tions, steel,  automobiles,  machine  tools, 
rubber,  and  aluminum,  as  well  as  camp 
sites  and  naval  bases — cover  cities  and 
towns  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  44  surveys  of  defense  localities 
provide  some  specific  answers  in  white 
neighborhoods.  Information  on  Negro 
rentals  reveals  a  similar,  if  not  more,  ag- 
gravated situation.  In  2  areas  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  white  rentals 
showed  increases;  in  6  areas,  45  to  60 
percent;  In  12  areas,  30  to  45  percent;  in 
13  areas,  15  to  30  percent;  In  11  areas 
less  than  15  percent. 

In  2  areas  the  average  increase  for 
white  rentals  when  it  occurred  was  35  to 
40  percent;  in  3  areas  it  was  20  to  25  per- 
cent; in  9  areas  it  was  15  to  20  percent; 
in  17  areas  It  was  10  percent  to  15  per- 
cent; in  13  areas  it  was  5  to  10  percent. 
These  are,  of  course,  average  increases. 
They  do  not  highlight  the  extraordinary 
Instances  of  100-percent  increases  which 
have  been  brought  to  our  attention. 

Burden  greatest  on  low-rent  classes 

Prom  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  com- 
plete tabulations  of  the  44  special  rent 
surveys,  it  appears  that  both  the  number 
of  homes  which  had  increases  and  the 
percentages  of  increase  have  tended  to 
be  greater  in  rent  classes  under  $30  than 
over  $30.  This  is  particularly  significant 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the 
cities  sui-veyed  rentals  under  $30  com- 
prised more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
residential  rents.  There  was  a  tendency 
for  the  identical  dollar  increase  to  cover 


a  whole  group  of  rent  ranges  from  $15  to 
$30  or  from  $20  to  $40,  for  example.  It 
is  plain  that  the  burden  upon  the  lower- 
rent  classes  and  the  lower-income  groups 
was  relatively  greater.  Negro  rentals  fall 
for  the  most  part  into  these  groups. 

These  dry  statistics  could  be  enlivened 
by  stacks  of  letters  in  our  office  and  clip- 
pings from  newspapers  to  show  that  par- 
ticularly in  the  defense  areas  steps  to 
stop  rent  Increases  are  essential  and  now. 

What  is  the  answer?  I  don't  need  to 
argue  with  you  that  the  ultimate  answer 
Is  an  adequate  supply  of  decent  housing 
units.  And  as  you  know  energetic  steps 
are  being  taken  by  the  various  Federal 
agencies  to  meet  the  present  emergency 
In  defense  areas. 

Housing  needs  far  exceed  supply 

However,  the  influx  of  workers  into  de- 
fense industries  and  the  concentration 
of  the  families  of  enlisted  personnel  near 
military  establishments  have  been  so 
rapid  that  neither  private  construction 
nor  Government  awards  have  been  able 
to  meet  the  need  in  time. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  program  for 
rent  control  and  an  increase  in  the  sup- 
ply of  housing  will  have  to  go  hand-in- 
hand. 

*    -k    -k 

170,762  military  and  CCC 
passengers  carried  in  May 

The  railroads  handled  a  total  of  170,762 
passengers  representing  military  and 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  personnel 
during  May  1941,  according  to  data  fur- 
nished to  Ralph  Budd,  Transportation 
Commissioner,  by  the  military  transpor- 
tation section  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads.  This  agency  ar- 
ranges routings  for  all  regular  movements 
of  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Coi-ps,  CCC,  and 
Selective  Service  personnel.  The  detailed 
record  for  May  shows: 


Number 
of  rout- 
ings 

Handled 
on  regu- 
lar trains 

Handled 
on  spe- 
cial trains 

Number 

of  spo- 

dal  trains 

Army 

Navy 

Marines 

CCC 

416 
85 
25 
22 

7,618 

6,324 

849 

88,716 
3,307 
4,425 
7,082 

309 
20 
9 
22 

63,441 

Total.. 

648 

67,232 

103,  530 

360 

Grand 

170,  762 
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TRANSPORTATION... 

12  percent  more  cars  of  export  freight 
unloaded  last  month  than  in  May  1940 


During  the  month  of  May,  55.452  rail- 
road carloads  of  export  freight  were  un- 
loaded at  U.  S.  ports,  accoriling  to 
records  furnished  to  Ralph  Budd,  Trans- 
portation Commissioner,  through  the 
Association  of  American  Eailroaas.  This 
volume  represents  an  increase  of  12.6 
percent  over  the  export  movement  dur- 
ing May  of  1940.  when  shipments  were 
being  made  to  a  number  of  countries 
which,  by  reason  of  capitulation  to  the 
Nazis,  are  not  now  receiving  tonnage 
from  this  country.  The  figures  there- 
fore indicate  a  substantially  greater  In- 
crease in  the  export  movement  to  those 
countries  still  receiving  our  products. 

No  congestion  at  ports 

No  congestion  or  delay  to  traflSc  exists 
at  any  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  or  Pacific 
ports,  due  to  the  cooperation  of  steam- 
ship lines,  port  authorities,  exporters 
and  shippers. 

A  resume  of  activity  at  Important 
ports  follows: 

At  the  Port  of  New  York,  the  number  of 
cars  unloaded  for  lighterage  in  May  1941, 
averaged  1.043  cars  daily.  Since  the  offlce  of 
Manager  of  Port  Traflac  was  established  in 
November  1939,  this  is  the  first  month  In 
which  average  unloadings  exceeded  1,000  cars 
per  day. 

Eastbound  freight,  of  which  approximately 
86.5  percent  was  for  export,  lightered  at  New 
York  in  May  1941,  totaled  680.761  tons,  com- 
pared with  706,692  tons  in  the  preceding 
month  and  589,288  in  May  1940.  Tliis  was  a 
decrease  of  3.7  percent  compared  with  April 
1941  and  an  increase  of  15.5  percent  com- 
pared with  May  last  year. 

Westbound  lighterage  tonnage,  most  of 
which  Is  import  traffic.  In  May  1941  totaled 
247,693  tons  compared  with  234,031  tons  in 
the  preceding  month,  and  140,082  tons  in 
May  1940.  This  was  an  increase  of  5.8  per- 
cent compared  with  April  1941,  and  an  In- 
crease of  76.8  percent  compared  with  May 
last  year. 

Increase  at  Boston 

Cars  of  export  freight,  other  than  grain, 
unloaded  at  Boston  in  May  totaled  539,  com- 
pared with  425  in  May  last  year,  or  an  in- 
crease of  27  percent.  There  was  an  increase 
of  133  percent  in  the  number  of  cars  of  coast- 
wise and  intercoastal  traffic  unloaded  at  the 
port,  compared  with  May  last  year. 

At  Philadelphia,  2,219  cars  of  export  freight, 
other  than  grain.  v;ere  unloaded  In  May, 
compared  with  2,002  last  year,  or  an  increase 
of  11  percent.  There  was  an  Increase  of  77 
percent  in  the  number  of  cars  of  coastwise 
and  intercoastal  traffic  unloaded  at  the  port, 
compared  with  May  last  year. 

Decrease  at  Baltimore 

Cars  of  e.xport  freight,  other  than  grain, 
unloaded  at  Baltimore  in  May  totaled  3,546 
compared  with  4,341   in  May  last  year,  or 


a  decrease  of  18  percent.  There  was  an  in- 
crease of  19  percent  In  the  number  of  cars 
of  coastwise  and  Intercoastal  traffic  unloaded 
at  the  port  compared  with  May  last  year. 

At  Hampton  Roads,  1,753  cars  of  export 
freight,  other  than  grain,  were  unloaded  in 
May,  compared  with  1,849  last  year,  or  a 
decrease  of  5  percent. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  movement  of 
export  traffic  through  the  North  Atlantic 
ports  particularly  Boston.  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore,  there  is  ample  room 
in  rail  storage  facilities  at  all  of  the  ports. 

Cars  of  export  freight,  other  than  grain, 
unloaded  at  Mo"  "e  totaled  1,162  compared 
with  1.848  in  May  last  year,  or  a  decrease  of 
3.  percent.  There  was  an  Increase  of  117 
percent  in  the  number  of  cars  of  coastwise 
and  Intercoastal  traffic  unloaded  at  the  port 
compared  with  May  last  year. 

Rise  at  New  Orleans 

At  New  Oi-leans,  4,818  cars  of  export  freight, 
other  than  grain,  were  unloaded  in  May,  com- 
pared with  4,233  last  year,  or  an  increase  of 
14  percent.  There  was  an  increase  of  35  per- 
cent in  the  number  of  cars  of  coastwise  and 
intercoastal  traffic  unloaded  at  the  port,  com- 
pared v/ith  May  last  year. 

Cars  of  export  freight,  other  than  grain, 
unloaded  at  Galveston  totaled  2.643  com- 
pared with  2,955  in  May  last  year,  or  a 
decrease  of  11  percent. 

At  Houston,  1,512  cars  of  export  freight, 
other  than  grain,  were  unleaded  in  May,  com- 
pared with  2,328  in  the  same  month  last  year, 
or  a  decrease  of  35  percent. 

Cars  of  export  freight,  other  than  grain, 
unloaded  at  Texas  City  totaled  713  cars,  com- 
pared with  1,196  in  May  last  year,  or  a 
decrease  of  41  percent. 

Cars  cf  export  freight,  other  than  grain, 
unloaded  at  San  Francisco  totaled  2,537  cars, 
compared  with  1,518  in  May  last  year,  or  an 
increase  of  67  percent. 


*     *     • 

RAINS  DEUY  GRAIN 

Grain  harvesting  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  winter  wheat  belt  has  been 
delayed  by  extensive  rains  the  past  sev- 
eral days.  Up  to  June  11  only  one  car- 
load of  grain  had  been  moved.  The  seven 
principal  winter  wheat  loading  lines  have 
in  storage  22.568  cars  conditioned  and 
ready  for  immediate  grain  loading.  By 
reason  of  the  efforts  to  hurry  western  box- 
cars home  from  the  East,  there  has  been 
a  net  increase  of  29,553  box  cars  in  the 
possession  of  U  principal  western  roads 
since  May  1.  The  movement  of  Govern- 
ment grain  out  of  western  storage  to 
interior  and  seaboard  elevators  is  con- 
tinuing, and  approximately  30  million 
bushels  have  so  far  been  booked  for 
movement. 


Refrigerated  warehouse 
survey  to  begin  soon 

Harry  D.  Crooks,  consultant  on  ware- 
housing, reports  that  all  details  are  now 
completed  in  connection  with  the  survey 
of  refrigerated  warehouse  space.  Ques- 
tionnaires will  be  sent  as  soon  as  they  are 
off  the  press  and  reports  will  be  sought 
from  all  cold  storage  warehouses  (public, 
private,  and  semiprivate)  and  meat- 
packing establishments.  The  questions 
cover  amount  of  space  held  at  different 
temperatures  and  amount  used  and  un- 
used at  the  time  of  the  report.  In  addi- 
tion, complete  basic  information  covering 
type  of  construction  equipment,  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  other  plant  and 
operating  facts  Is  being  requested. 

The  survey  is  being  made  at  the  request 
of  the  Transportation  Division  by  the 
Agricultural  Statistics  Division,  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Division,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  direction  of  Wil- 
liam P.  Callendar,  head  statistician,  and 
William  Broxton,  assistant. 

•    •    * 

WEEKLY   CARLOADINGS  21  PER- 
CENT ABOVE  1940 

Freight  carloadings  during  the  week 
ended  June  7  totaled  852,940  cars,  an  in- 
crease of  21.3  percent  over  the  702,892 
cars  loaded  during  the  corresponding 
week  in  1940.  This  also  represented  an 
increase  of  approximately  51,000  cars  over 
the  week  ended  May  31  this  year,  when 
loadings  were  down  because  of  the  Deco- 
ration Day  holiday.  The  volume,  how- 
ever, was  13,077  cars  under  the  last  pre- 
vious full  week,  that  which  ended  May  24, 
when  loadings  totaled  866,017  cars. 

For  the  year  to  date  (23  weeks)  load- 
ings are  16.8  percent  ahead  of  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1940. 

CARLOADINGS— WEEK  ENDED  JUNE  7 


1941 

1940 

Percent 
increase 

Grain  and  grain  prod- 

35,  502 
10,264 
151,  478 
12,922 
42,  168 
78,  622 
169,  712 
362,  312 

28,161 
10.  058 
118,  .5.58 
9,  760 
34, 326 
66,099 
148,  269 
287,  071 

26.3 

Livestock  ,      ..    

'3.7 

Coal                     

27.8 

Coke - 

32.4 

Forest  products _. 

22.8 
18.8 

Merchandise  I.  c.  1 

Miscellaneous 

7.7 
26.2 

Total    -         

852,  940 
17, 189,  231 

702,  892 
H  720,  474 

21.3 

Cumulative  to  date  (23 

16.8 

I  Decrease. 
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CIVILIAN  DEFENSE 

LaGuardia  names  board  to  devise 
medical  protection  for  any  emergency 


Through  his  Washington  headquar- 
ters, Mayor  P.  H.  LaGuardia,  Director 
of  the  Oflace  of  Civilian  Defense,  an- 
nounced on  June  15  the  creation  of  a 
Civilian  Defense  Medical  Board,  com- 
prised of  four  eminent  physicians  and 
surgeons,  to  devise  uniform  procedure 
for  the  protection  of  civilians  in  any 
emergency.    The  four  are: 

Dr.  Elliott  Carr  Cutler,  professor  of 
surgery.  Harvard  University,  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. United  States  Army 
Medical  Corps. 

Dr.  George  Baehi-,  associate  patholo- 
gist at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  member  of  the  State  Public  Health 
Council,  New  York  City,  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Health  Re- 
lations, New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
New  York  City.  Dr.  Baehr  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Red  Cross  Sanitary  Commit- 
tee in  Serbia  and  Russia  in  1915-16. 

Dr.  Oliver  Kiel,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex., 
president  of  the  Texas  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners,  and  fellow  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Albert  McCown,  assistant  medical 
director  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

To  work  out  instruction 

The  new  Board  will  devise  a  uniform 
course  of  instruction  for  the  training  of 
volunteers  in  first  aid,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  field  and  base  hospitals,  and  In 
the  compilation  of  a  manual  of  instruc- 
tions for  field  medical  work. 

The  civilian  defense  program  includes 
the  planning  of  emergency  field  stations 
in  which  injured  persons  could  receive 
emergency  treatment  before  being  evac- 
uated to  base  hospitals.  The  personnel 
In  such  field  hospitals  would  include  vol- 
unteer women's  organizations,  members 
of  which  win  be  trained  under  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  developed  by  the  Civilian 
Defense  Medical  Board. 

To  euroll  planes  and  owners 

Mayor  LaGuardia  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  formu- 
late plans  for  the  enrollment  of  private 
airplanes,  pilots,  and  owners  in  connec- 
tion with  the  civilian  defense  program. 
The    committee    comprises    Capt,    Gill 


Robb  Wilson,  president  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  Association;  Thomas  H. 
Beck,  vice  president  of  the  Crowell- 
Collier  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City; 
and  Guy  P.  Gannett,  publisher,  of  Port- 
land, Maine. 

Explains  program  on  av 

Mayor  LaGuardia  spoke  over  the  red 
network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  from  New  York  City  on  Monday 
evening,  June  9,  on  "The  Purposes  of 
the  Civilian  Defense  Program." 

The  mayor  previously  had  announced 
the  establishment,  under  the  auspices 


of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  United 
States  Army,  of  a  school  at  the  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  Md.,  to  train  firemen  and 
policemen  from  40  eastern  seaboard 
cities  in  methods  of  combating  incendi- 
ary and  high-explosive  bombs  and  poi- 
son gas.  The  school  opens  June  30 
with  a  2  weeks'  course  under  officers  of 
the  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  At  con- 
clusion of  the  course  the  men  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  like  nimiber.  Eighteen  sep- 
arate 2-week  courses  will  be  held. 

The  firemen  and  policemen  so  trained 
will  return  to  their  communities  to  train 
members  of  their  own  departments. 
The  course  will  include  demonstrations 
of  the  effects  of  various  types  of  bombs, 
the  resulting  fires,  and  means  of  ren- 
dering them  ineffective. 


Helping  inductees  solve  personal  problems 
is  object  of  New  York  council  progrcun 

reins  again  after  a 


Possibilities  for  pre-induction  educa- 
tion, designed  to  orient  men  called  to 
the  colors  with  respect  to  the  major 
personal  problems  of  military  life,  have 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  local  de- 
fense councils  in  New  York  State  by 
Charles  Poletti,  State  Defense  Coordi- 
nator and  vice  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Council  of  Defense. 

The  pre-induction  educational  pro- 
gram is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of 
Civic  Education  for  National  Defense  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. It  includes  Instruction  in  the 
transition  between  civilian  and  military 
life.  Army  and  Navy  organization,  soldier 
hygiene,  recreation  and  outdoor  Inter- 
ests, and  camp  environmental  study. 
The  program  is  available  to  local  de- 
fense councils  without  financial  obliga- 
tion to  them. 

Handbooks  being  prepared 

Under  direction  of  Prof.  N.  L.  Engle- 
hardt.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, handbooks  of  instruction  in  the 
various  fields  are  being  prepared. 

Professor  Englehardt  said: 

The  handbook  on  transition  problems 
should  be  concerned  with  finance,  con- 
tracts, wills,  insurance,  marriage,  de- 
pendents, and  other  matters  associated 
with  leaving  a  community  and  a  home 
with  the  expectation  of   coming  back 


and  taking  up  the 
year  of  disruption. 

In  the  Army  and  Navy  handbook 
should  be  included  information  as  to  the 
organization,  services  and  equipment, 
and  an  Introduction  to  experiences  and 
opportunities  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Hygiene  handbook 

The  soldier  hygiene  handbook  should 
tresit  matters  of  hygiene,  sanitation,  and 
illness. 

A  handbook  on  recreation  and  outdoor 
interests  would  form  a  basis  for  develop- 
ing in  prospective  trainees  the  kinds  of 
interests  that  could  be  pursued  during 
leisure  camp  hours,  or  which  would  add 
to  the  social  gains  of  men  who  have  gone 
to  camp. 

The  camp  environmental  handbook 
should  aid  the  trainee  to  adjust  himself 
to  his  new  environment  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  people  and  places. 

*    •    * 

Montana  names  defense  council 

Executive  officers  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Montana  State  Defense  Council, 
which  consists  of  11  members,  are:  Gov. 
Samuel  C.  Ford,  chairman;  Albert  H. 
Kruse,  State  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, secretary;  and  R.  E.  Towle,  man- 
ager of  the  Helena  branch  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  vice  chairman. 
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200  women  serve  State  defense  councils; 
consumer  interest  is  their  biggest  field 


Approximately  200  women  have  been 
appointed  as  members  of  State  defense 
councils  or  council  committees.  Tliese 
women  are  serving  in  29  of  the  46  States 
In  which  defense  councils  have  been  or- 
ganized. Of  the  total  number  of  women, 
27  are  members  of  the  councils  and  168 
are  heads  or  members  of  committees. 

Services  of  women  are  most  widely  used 
by  defense  councils  in  the  following  fields: 
Consumer  Interest;  health,  welfare,  and 
recreation;  special  women's  activities 
groups;  and  labor  problems. 

The  States  and  the  number  of  women 
members  of  the  defense  councils  are; 
Arkansas,  3;  California,  1;  Connecticut, 
1;  Iowa,  2;  Maryland,  1;  Massachusetts, 
1;  Michigan,  1;  Nebraska,  2;  Nevada,  2; 
New  Mexico,  1;  North  Carolina,  5;  New 
York,  1;  Pennsylvania,  1;  South  Caro- 
lina, 1;  Virginia,  3;  Wisconsin,  1. 

57  women  guard  consumers'  interests 

In  12  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia a  total  of  57  women  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  consumer  interest  committees, 
the  field  of  defense  council  activity  to 
which  women  have  been  appointed  most 
generally.  New  Jersey  has  the  largest 
number — 26;  second  is  South  Carolina, 
with  a  consumer  committee  of  10  women. 
Women  also  hold  positions  on  consumer 
Interest  committees  in:  Arkansas,  1;  Cali- 
fornia, 2;  District  of  Columbia,  2;  Illi- 
nois, 1;  Maryland,  1;  Michigan,  4;  Ne- 
braska, 1;  New  Mexico,  5;  Vermont,  1; 
West  Virginia,  1;  Rhode  Island,  1;  In- 
diana, 1.  In  Mississippi,  5  women  have 
been  appointed  members  of  a  clothing 
committee,  6  of  a  food  committee,  and  3 
of  a  supply  and  price  control  committee 
of  the  State  council. 

Other  fields  of  State  defense  council 
activity  In  which  women  are  serving 
are: 

Health,  welfare,  and  recreation:  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  2;  Michigan,  3;  New 
Jersey,  3;  South  Carolina,'  2;  Virginia, 
1;  Alabama,  1;  Mississippi,  4. 

Labor  and  related  problems:  Montana, 
1;  Nebraska,  1;  Mississippi,  2;  California, 
1;  Michigan,  2;  Missouri,  2. 

Agriculture  and  land  use:  Mississippi, 
1;  New  Mexico,  7;  Wisconsin  1. 

Special  women's  activities  groups: 
Illinois,  2;  Massachusetts,  3;  New  Mex- 
ico, 10. 

Housing:  California,  1;  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 2;  Michigan,  1;  Mississippi,  1. 

Civil  protection:  Illinois,  1;  Massachu- 
setts, 1;  Mississippi,  2. 


Fields  to  which  single  States  have 
appointed  women  as  comjnittee  members 
are: 

National  defense  bonds:  Illinois,  1. 

Committee  to  assist  in  organization  of 
local  defense  councils:  Illinois,  1. 

Economic  aids:  Michigan,  4. 

Education:  New  Mexico,  10. 

Public  relations:  Massachusetts,  1. 

Morale:  Mississippi,  2. 

State  Negro  Coordinating  Committee: 
Florida,  3. 

Volunteer  services:  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 7. 

Community  service:  South  Dakota,  1. 

Public  assistance:  Mississippi,  2. 

Medical:  Mississippi,  3. 

Legislation:  Maryland,  1. 

•  •    • 

Eight-page  newspaper 
supplement  devoted  to 
New  Jersey  local 

The  first  year's  achievements  of  the 
local  defense  council  in  Westfield,  N.  J., 
have  been  reported  recently  in  an  8-page 
supplement  to  the  Westfield  Leader,  local 
newspaper.  The  report  was  submitted 
to  P.  H.  LaGuardia,  U.  S.  Director  of 
Civilian  Defense,  by  Maj.  Shelby  G.  Fell, 
of  Westfield. 

Major  activities  during  the  first  year 
included :  Formation  of  a  motor  corps  of 
125  women,  creation  of  police  and  fire 
reserves,  investigation  of  sabotage  activi- 
ties, plans  for  hospitalization  and  hous- 
ing of  evacuees,  consumer  interest 
activity,  and  taking  of  a  firearms  census. 

The  Leader  reported  that  Westfield, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolitan 
East,  began  initial  organization  of  a  pre- 
paredness plan  in  1939.  The  plan,  com- 
prising 25  phaises  of  activity,  is  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  local  defense  council. 

•  •    * 

Parade  ground  big  enough  for 
entire  Army  nearly  ready 

Work  on  the  infantry  parade  ground 
at  Camp  Roberts,  Calif.,  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  military  parade  grounds 
in  the  United  States,  is  almost  completed, 
the  War  Department  said  June  13.  The 
ground  is  4,200  by  1,400  feet.  Allowing 
3  square  feet  for  each  man,  the  ground 
could  accommodate  every  man  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States. 


Inter-American  teacher 
exchange  is  limited, 
says  Studebaker 

"Exchange  of  secondary  school  teach- 
ers between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  American  Republics  is  limited  at 
the  present  time,"  John  W.  Studebaker, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, announced  June  11. 

"Within  the  past  several  months,"  the 
Commissioner  pointed  out,  "numerous 
Inquiries  have  reached  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  from  secondary 
school  teachers  in  the  United  States  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  obtaining 
teaching  positions  in  the  other  Republics. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  informed  that 
many  teachers  from  other  American  Re- 
pubhcs  are  seeking  Information  regard- 
ing possible  openings  for  teachers  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  this  country." 

Commissioner  Studebaker  said  that 
consideration  is  now  being  given  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  system  of  exchanges  be- 
tween teachers  in  the  United  States  and 
the  other  American  Republics,  but  that 
"these  exchanges  will  need  to  be  worked 
out  carefully  beforehand  by  the  proper 
authorities  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  other  Republics." 

*  *    • 

0PM  formally  approves 
St.  Lawrence  project 

William  S.  Knudsen,  Director  General, 
OfSce  of  Production  Management,  an- 
nounced June  10  that  OPM  had  formally 
approved  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway 
project  as  part  of  the  all-out  defense  ef- 
fort. The  approval  covered  both  water- 
way and  the  electric  power  phases  of  the 
project. 

•  *    • 

Southern  Pacific  directed 
to  deliver  fleet  for  defense 

The  Maritime  Commission  announced 
June  10  that  it  had  directed  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  to  deliver  its  entire  fleet  of  10 
vessels  for  national  defense  purposes. 

The  vessels  are  being  acquired  in  pur- 
suance of  the  provisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  of  April  30  calling  for  a  pool 
of  ships  to  be  used  to  aid  the  Democ- 
racies. 
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Kind  and  degree  of  necessary  sacrifice 
not  yet  realized  in  U.  S.,  Wayne  Coy  warns 

TVio  tinH  onil  ripon-pp  nf  snYirificp  npf.-  It.   is    fashionable    thesf 


The  kind  and  degree  of  sacrifice  nee 
essary  for  defense  has  not  yet  been  fully 
realized  by  the  people  of  America,  Wayne 
Coy,  Liaison  OfiBcer  for  Emergency  Man- 
agement, said  June  9  in  an  address  at 
Franklin  College,  Indiana.  Excerpts  fol- 
low: 

A  new  world  began  for  us — both  as  a 
Nation  and  as  individuals — when  the 
President  in  an  historic  message  to  Con- 
gress pointed  out  the  meanings  of  events 
abroad  with  reference  to  our  American 
policies  and  institutions,  revealing  them 
with  a  clarity  of  understanding  not  then 
fully  shared  by  a  mentally  shell-shocked 
Nation.  In  that  message  he  pointed  the 
way  to  a  full  acceptance  by  the  American 
people  of  the  long-resisted  proposition 
that  military  might  was  essential  to  na- 
tional survival;  and  he  led  the  Nation  in 
a  repudiation  of  the  delusion  that  the 
very  virtues  of  democracy  are  a  suflBcient 
bulwark  against  military  might. 

Slow  to  appreciate  meaning 

To  the  young  men  giving  up  a  year 
of  their  lives  at  a  period  of  life  nor- 
mally devoted  to  self-realization,  the 
sacrifice,  while  cheerfully  made,  is 
clearly  defined  and  generally  accepted  as 
such.  But  the  rest  of  the  population — 
perhaps  a  little  bewildered  by  the  turn 
of  events  which  has  put  factory  wheels 
back  into  three-shift  operation  and  cre- 
ated jobs  for  many  who  had  begun  to 
despair  of  ever  working  again — the  rest 
of  the  population  has  been  slow  to  ap- 
preciate the  meaning  of  defense.  Es- 
sentials of  a  democratic  defense  program 
require  a  kind  and  degree  of  sacrifice 
not  yet  fully  envisioned  by  a  still  com- 
placent country. 


It  is  fashionable  these  days  to  talk 
about  sacrifices.  But  most  of  the  dis- 
cussion centers  around  the  sacrifices  the 
other  fellow  is  to  make.  It  is  easy  for 
management  to  sacrifice  wage  increases 
or  the  right  to  strike;  and  labor  is 
equally  free  with  its  sacrifice  of  profits. 
To  those  who  fear  that  an  expansion  of 
productive  capacity  might  create  forces 
difBcult  to  control  after  the  war  danger 
is  past,  it  is  easy  to  face  the  sacrifice 
of  automobiles  or  pots  or  pans.  The 
landlord  thinks  a  tenant  might  well  do 
his  bit  by  paying  higher  rent.  The  con- 
versational allocation  of  the  tax  burden 
Is  a  buck-passing  field  day. 

But  no  one  can  expect  to  stand  by, 
untouched  and  unburdened;  and  for 
most  of  us,  as  individuals,  there  will  be 
little  choice. 

*    •    • 

Horton  asks  straight  thinking : 
"There  is  no  middle  ground" 

Speaking  before  the  National  Whole- 
sale Grocers'  Association  at  Chicago, 
June  16,  Robert  W.  Horton,  Director  of 
Information,  OEM,  reiterated  his  appeal 
for  straight  thinking  about  the  present 
war.  Seeking  to  dispel  "strange  iLu- 
sions"  over  our  motives  in  entering  the 
last  World  War,  he  said,  in  part: 

You  may  think  it  was  a  crusade  to 
save  the  world  for  democracy.  You 
heard  a  good  deal  about  that  at  the  time, 
but  I  don't  think  that  really  was  the 
reason. 

You  might  think  It  was  to  retaliate 
for  violations  of  our  neutrality.    It  could 


hardly  have  been  that  because  both 
sides  violated  our  neutrality. 

Perhaps  you  think  we  entered  the  war 
In  1917  to  bale  out  the  bankers  who 
had  millions  upon  mOlions  at  stake.  I 
cannot  agree  to  that  as  being  the  domi- 
nating cause,  nor  do  I  believe  we  went 
into  the  war  in  1917  merely  because  the 
munitions  makers  planned  it  that  way, 
as  some  would  have  us  believe. 

Did  we  go  into  it  to  avenge  Belgium 
about  which  we  heard  so  many  pleas? 
I  don't  believe  so. 

Did  we  take  up  arms  because  Ger- 
many sank  the  Lusitania?  It  would  be 
very  hard  to  make  a  convincing  case  of 
that.  Two  years  elapsed  between  her 
sinking  and  our  intervention. 

The  menace  to  our  security 

Why  did  we  enter  the  war  In  1917, 
nearly  three  years  after  the  slaughter 
had  begun?  The  answer  seems  to  be 
reasonably  simple.  We  finally  entered 
the  war  because  Great  Britain  was 
threatened  with  defeat  and  a  conquered 
England,  with  the  British  fleet  in  Ger- 
man hands,  was  a  menace  to  us  and  to 
our  security.  We  entered  the  war  to 
eliminate  that  menace.  We  have,  in  my 
opinion,  suffered  acutely  for  twenty 
years  from  all  manner  of  strange  illu- 
sions about  1917,  and  a  whole  new  gen- 
eration has  been  raised  on  them. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  sometimes,  that 
opposition  in  this  country  to  the  Kaiser 
was  far  stronger  in  1916  than  opposition 
to  Adolf  Hitler  in  1941.  That  perhaps 
was  due  to  a  certain  period  of  idealism 
preceding  1914  and  to  twenty  years  of  a 
kind  of  cynical  materialism  preceding 
1941. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  we  find 
ourselves  today  where  we  must  either 
accept  dictatorship  or  exterminate  it. 
There  Is,  in  my  opinion,  no  middle 
ground. 
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Review  of  the  Week  in  Defense 


Manufacturing  and  consumption  of 
rubber  were  brought  under  strict  Gov- 
ernment control  last  week  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  for  the  ever  growing 
production  of  war  materiel.  Several  U.  S. 
agencies  moved  simultaneouly  to  reduce 
civilian  purchases  of  rubber  and  to  pre- 
vent price  advances  while  reserves  are 
accumulated  for  defense  needs. 

Immediately  after  Jesse  Jones,  Fed- 
eral Loan  Administrator,  announced  that 
the  Rubber  Reserve  Co.,  a  government 
corporation,  would  be  the  sole  importer 
of  crude  rubber  from  the  Far  East,  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  ordered 
consumption  cut  20  percent  In  gradual 
steps  by  December.  A  general  preference 
order  was  issued  to  reduce  consumption 
from  a  rate  of  817,000  to  600,000  tons  a 
year  with  a  provision  that  defense  needs 
are  to  be  met  first. 

Don't  hoard,  Henderson  asks 

Pi'ice  Administrator  Leon  Henderson 
asked  the  public  not  to  hoard  auto  tires, 
tubes,  and  other  rubber  products  as  he 
announced  that  price  ceilings  will  be  Im- 
posed on  all  rubber  sales. 

The  OPM  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
shortage  of  rubber  at  present  and  that 
imports  are  at  a  peak.  Control  is  neces- 
sary, however,  because  of  shipping  un- 
certainties and  the  necessity  for  building 
up  stock  piles. 

Aluminum  campaign  announced 

Meanwhile,  American  citizens  were 
asked  to  cooperate  in  the  collection  of 
used  aluminum  pots,  pans,  refrigerator 
trays,  and  the  like  in  a  Nation-wide  cam- 
paign to  be  directed  by  Mayor  F.  H. 
LaGuardia,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense.  The  aluminum  will  be 
used  to  reduce  the  shortage  of  scrap 
aluminum  required  for  defense  produc- 
tion. It  will  be  turned  over  to  the  OPM 
for  distribution. 

Another  appeal,  directed  at  both  large 
Industrial  users  and  small  home  owners, 


was  made  by  OPM  for  the  summer  pur- 
chase of  winter  coal.  Buying  now,  It 
was  said,  will  relieve  the  burden  on  trans- 
portation facilities  in  the  late  summer 
and  fall  when  defense  production  will 
put  a  strain  on  them. 

Three  strikes  averted 

Maintenance  of  defense  production 
was  aided  as  the  Defense  Mediation 
Board  averted  three  strikes  by  obtaining 
employer-employee  agreements  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  sign  a  master  agreement, 
already  accepted  by  other  Pacific  coast 
shipbuilders,  covering  its  San  Francisco 
yard. 

As  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board 
shifted  from  Dr.  C.  A.  Dykstra  to  William 
H.  Davis,  the  Board  concluded  one  of  its 
busiest  weeks  with  as  many  as  four  hear- 
ings going  concurrently. 

The  Shipbuilding  Stabilization  Con- 
ference for  the  Atlantic  Coast  zone  met 
to  endorse  the  report  of  Its  subcommittee 
proposing  uniform  wages  and  hours,  and 
no-strike,  no-lockout  provisions  covering 
50,000  workers. 

Steel  expansion  plans  offered 

As  the  OPM  disclosed  that  steel  com- 
panies had  submitted  plans  for  expand- 
ing their  facilities  in  the  Far  West  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000,000,  the  Priorities  Divi- 
sion extended  its  priority  control  over 
ferro-tungsten,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  high-speed  tools,  ordered  a  reduction 
In  the  amount  of  primary  nickel  used  in 
stainless  steel,  and  extended  a  limited 
blanket  rating  to  assist  60  freight  car 
builders  in  obtaining  scarce  metals. 

To  better  acquaint  the  coimtry  at  large 
with  the  objectives  of  the  control  of  vital 
defense  materials,  the  Priorities  Division 
established  the  first  four  offices  in  a 
regional  set-up. 

Auto  materials  to  be  short 

OPM  Director  General  William  S. 
Knudsen,  at  a  press  conference,  said  that 
auto  manufacturers  may  not  produce  the 


4,200,000  cars  allowed  them  under  the 
voluntary  20  percent  reduction  agree- 
ment because  of  a  shortage  of  materials. 
He  stated  that  the  20  percent  cut  was 
"an  initial  reduction"  but  added  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  curtail  auto  produc- 
tion sharply  at  this  time  as  it  would 
throw  out  of  work  men  who  could  not  be 
absorbed  immediately  by  defense  indus- 
tries. 

The  price  of  bread 

OPACS  asked  bakers  not  to  raise  the 
price  of  bread  without  prior  consultation 
with  the  price  control  agency.  A  similar 
request  was  addressed  to  refiners  and 
marketers  of  petroleum  products. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  named  three  re- 
gional defense  directors  to  coordinate 
civilian  defense  activities  and  endorsed 
the  recruiting  in  the  United  States  of  a 
civilian  technical  corps  for  service  in 
England. 

•    •    * 

Nation-wide  aluminum 
collection  announced 

A  Nation-wide  campaign  to  collect 
used  aluminum  was  announced  June  22 
by  the  Office  of  Production  Management. 
The  aluminum  will  be  collected  under 
the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuardia,  Direc- 
tor. Every  citizen  in  the  United  States 
will  be  asked  to  participate  in  the  cam- 
paign. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  was  to  announce 
full  details  of  the  plan  in  a  radio  address 
on  all  major  radio  networks  Tuesday 
night,  June  24. 

Housewives  asked  to  help 

Every  housewife  in  the  country  will  be 
asked  by  the  Government  to  contribute 
all  used  aluminumware  she  can  spare 
for  national  defense.  Aluminum  so  col- 
lected will  help  remedy  the  existing  tem- 
porary shortage  of  scrap  aluminum, 
needed  in  vast  amounts  for  the  rapidly 
growing  defense  program. 

The  aluminum  collected  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  OPM. 
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Dykstra  resigns  as  Mediation  Board  chief; 
President  appoints  Davis  in  his  place 


The  President  last  week  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Clarence  A.  Dykstra  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Defense  Medi- 
ation Board,  as  of  July  1,  and  appointed 
Vice  Chairman  William  H.  Davis  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

In  accepting  Mr.  Dykstra's  resignation 
the  President  wrote  him  as  fellows: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Dykstra:  Since  our  con- 
versation in  which  you  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved of  your  duties  in  Washington, 
Secretary  Perkins  has  told  me  that  you 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  pressure  of 
business  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
is  so  great  that  it  is  important  that  you 
return  to  your  post  there  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


While  I  am  very  sorry  in  view  of  the 
fine  accomplishments  of  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board  to  see  you 
leave,  I  do  recall  that  when  I  persuaded 
you  to  take  over  the  administration  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  that  I  said  I 
would  not  insist  on  your  remaining  in 
Wasliington  throughout  all  the  emer- 
gency period. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  you  for  the  great 
contribution  you  have  made  in  under- 
taking tlie  organization  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  the  Mediation  Board, 
and  I  wish  to  feel  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  again  avail  itself  of  your 
splendid  administrative  ability  when 
future  problems  of  this  character  arise. 


Use  of  rubber  to  be  cut  by  stages  to 
80  percent  of  March  *40-'41  average 


A  general  preference  order  requiring 
a  cut  in  the  consumption  of  crude  rubber 
from  the  current  rate  of  about  817,000 
tons  a  year  to  a  rate  of  about  600,000 
tons  a  year  during  the  last  half  of  1941 
was  announced  June  21  by  E.  R.  Stet- 
tinius,  Jr.,  Director  of  Priorities. 

The  cuts  will  be  made  gradually,  be- 
ginning in  July  and  increasing  each 
month  thereafter  until  December. 

Reduced  to  80  percent  by  end  of  year 

In  the  first  month,  July,  each  proces- 
sor must  cut  his  crude  rubber  consump- 
tion to  99  percent  of  his  montlily  overage 
during  the  12  months  ending  March  31, 
1941.  Using  the  same  12  months  as  a 
base,  the  processors  will  have  to  cut  in 
subsequent  months  to  94  percent  in  Au- 
gust, 89  percent  in  September,  84  percent 
in  October,  82  percent  in  November,  and 
80  percent  in  December. 

The  remaining  rubber — there  is  no 
shortage  at  present — will  be  used  to  ac- 
cumulate stockpiles. 

Since  the  order  will  cause  cuts  in  the 
amount  of  fabricated  rubber  products 
flowing  out  to  competing  demands,  the 
order  provides  that  defense  orders  must 
be  filled  first.  Defense  orders  are  Army, 
Navy,  British,  or  Lend-Lease  orders;  or- 
ders going  to  the  Maritime  Commission, 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority;  or  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  for  Aeronautics; 
or  any  other  order  which  bears  a  pref- 
erence rating  of  A-10  or  higher. 


In  order  to  have  over-all  supervision 
over  the  distribution  of  rubber  for  de- 
fense, the  Director  of  Priorities  will  here- 
after allocate  all  rubber  released  by  the 
Rubber  Reserve  Company  (RFC) ,  and  in 
allocating  among  competing  civilian  de- 
mands he  will  be  governed  by  the  Civilian 
Allocation  Program  of  the  OPACS. 

•    *    * 

Ceiling  to  be  placed  on 
rubber  and  products 

A  schedule  establishing  price  ceilings 
on  tires,  tubes,  and  crude,  reclaimed  and 
scrap  rubber  will  be  issued  within  a  few 
days,  Leon  Henderson,  Administrator, 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civil- 
ian Supply,  announced  June  22. 

The  day  before,  Mr.  Henderson  had 
asked  public  cooperation  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense  in  a  program  to 
avoid  overstocking  of  tires,  tubes,  and 
other  rubber  products. 

The  plea  was  incorporated  in  a  civilian 
allocation  program  covering  rubber  and 
rubber  products  issued  by  the  Civilian 
Supply  Allocation  Division  of  OPACS. 
The  OPACS  statement  said  that  "it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  this 
Office  that  no  buyer  shall  buy  and  no 
seller  shall  sell,  new  or  used  rubber  tubes, 
new,  used  or  retreaded  rubber  tires,  or 
other  rubber  articles  or  articles  contain- 
ing rubber,  which  are  not  at  the  time  of 
purchase  needed  for  the  buyer's  immedi- 
ate consumption." 


Would  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me 
know  definitely  the  date  on  which  you 
wish  to  be  relieved  of  your  duties  as 
Chairman  of  the  Mediation  Board  so 
that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  that  agency  with- 
out interruption. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

DYKSTRA'S  REPLY 

The  text  of  Mr.  Dykstra's  reply  to  the 
President  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  thank  you  for 
your  recollection  of  our  understanding 
last  October  that  I  was  to  be  relieved  of 
Federal  responsibility  by  June  of  1941  in 
order  to  take  care  of  my  regular  assign- 
ment at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
more  constantly.  My  experience  of  the 
last  3  months  persuades  me  that  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Mediation  Board  is 
more  than  a  half-time  responsibility. 
You  will  recall  also  that  I  am  still  serv- 
ing on  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Ad- 
visory Board.  Will  you  therefore  allow 
me  to  retire  as  chairman  as  of  July  1 
and  appoint  someone  to  that  place  who 
can  give  it  full  attention.  I  shall  be  will- 
ing to  remain  on  call  for  panel  service 
from  time  to  time  if  you  care  to  have  me 
and,  of  course,  continue  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  Committee. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  as  di- 
rector of  Selective  Service  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  confi- 
dence our  Government  has  placed  in  me. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

C.  A.  Dykstra. 

APPOINTMENT   OF  DAVIS 

Following  is  the  letter  the  President 
wrote  to  Mr.  Davis: 

Dear  Mr.  Davis:  The  present  chairman 
of  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board,  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Dykstra,  has 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  as  chair- 
man on  July  1,  1941,  and  I  have  accepted 
his  resignation.  I  should  like,  therefore, 
to  designate  you  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  and  for  you  to  enter  upon  your 
new  responsibilities  on  July  2,  1941.  I 
know  that  the  duties  of  this  office  are 
heavy,  but  I  am  confident  in  the  light  of 
your  record  that  you  can  make  a  great 
contribution  to  the  further  success  of 
the  work  of  the  Board. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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MEDIATION  BOARD . . . 

Board  settles  three  disputes  in  day, 
obtains  postponement  of  two  strikes 


The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
last  week  (June  15-22)  obtained  agree- 
ments settling  the  issues  in  three  dis- 
putes, all  in  one  record-breaking  day, 
made  public  recommendations  in  two 
others,  and  obtained  postponement  of 
two  strikes. 

During  the  week,  C.  A.  Dykstra,  chair- 
man of  the  Board,  resigned  in  order  to 
give  full  time  to  his  responsibilities  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  President  Roosevelt  asked  William 
H.  Davis  to  be  chairman  of  the  Board  as 
of  July  2,  when  Mr.  Dykstra's  resignation 
becomes  effective. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  has  been  vice  chairman 
of  the  Board  since  its  inception,  has 
served  as  acting  chairman  a  great  deal 
of  the  time.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
panels  which  obtained  settlements  in  the 
Allis-Chalmers,  General  Motors,  and 
bituminous  coal  cases.  He  is  currently 
sitting  on  the  North  American  Aviation 
case,  hearings  on  which  reopened  before 
the  Board  on  Tuesday,  June  17. 

To  date  the  Board  has  received  cer- 
tification of  43  cases.  In  39  of  these 
cases,  involving  674.743  workers,  the  men 
have  either  returned  to  work  as  a  result 
of  agreements  or  postponed  threatened 
strikes  at  the  request  of  the  Board.  Of 
the  remaining  4  cases,  one  was  returned 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  outside  the 
Board's  jurisdiction;  public  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  in  a  second;  a  third 
is  pending;  and  the  fourth  is  the  North 
American  Aviation  case  in  which  the 
men  have  returned  to  work  and  hearings 
are  in  progress. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

On  Wednesday,  June  18,  the  Board 
recommended  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  38  shipbuilding  plants  and  20  unions 
had,  by  collective  bargaining,  worked  out 
and  signed  a  master  agreement  for  sta- 
bilizing the  shipbuilding  industry  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  one  remaining  ship- 
building company,  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  subscribe  to  the  provisions  of  this 
master  contract. 

As  of  the  week  of  June  15,  all  ship- 
building employers  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
with  the  exception  of  Bethlehem,  ac- 


cepted the  master  agreement.  As  a 
result,  24,000  out  of  a  total  of  30,000 
shipbuilding  employees,  and  38  out  of  39 
shipyards  in  that  region  are  working 
under  its  terms.  The  failure  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  to  accept  the  master 
agreement  is  the  basis  of  the  dispute 
before  the  Board. 

"The  master  agreement,"  the  recom- 
mendations state,  "is  the  product  of  col- 
lective bargaining  on  a  regional  basis. 
It  has  been  approved  by  all  shipbuilding 
employers  on  the  Pacific  coast  except 
Bethlehem,  and  by  representatives  of  all 
the  craft  unions  involved,  as  an  instru- 
ment for  stabilizing  working  conditions 
and  contributing  to  the  uninterrupted 
production  of  ships. 

"Under  these  special  circumstances, 
the  Board  recommends  that  the  master 
agreement  be  accepted  and  signed  by  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co." 

The  master  agreement  included,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  wage  and  hour  provisions 
of  the  Pacific  coast  zone  standards — 
which  had  already  been  accepted  by 
Bethlehem — provisions  covering  a  closed 
shop,  vacations  with  pay,  the  details  of 
machinery  for  the  arbitration  of  disputes 
growing  out  of  the  agi-eement,  and  other 
matters  which  had  not  been  negotiated 
in  the  Stabilization  Conference.  The 
zone  standards  were  set  at  the  Shipbuild- 
ing Stabilization  Conference  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  February  and  March  of  this 
year  under  the  auspices  of  the  OfBce  of 
Production  Management,  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  the  Maritime  Commission. 
At  this  conference,  in  addition  to  the 
Government  agencies,  were  representa- 
tives of  the  shipbuilding  employees  and 
the  shipbuilding  employers  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  was 
invited  to  participate  but  did  not  choose 
to  do  so. 

Members  of  the  panel  were  Dr.  George 
Stocking,  Gerard  Swope,  and  George 
Meany. 

Bohn  Aluminum  &  Brass  Corporation 

After  5  days  of  hearings,  an  agreement 
was  reached  on  June  20  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bohn  Aluminum  &  Brass 
Corporation  of  Detroit  and  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  CIO,  calling  for  the 
introduction  of  an  incentive  system,  look- 
ing toward  both  a  fui'ther  increase  in  the 


workers'  weekly  pay  and  greater  output 
for  national  defense  and  a  wage  increase 
of  8  cents  an  hour  for  each  hourly 
worker,  retroactive  to  June  9.  The  agree- 
ment is  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
union,  which  the  union's  representatives 
agreed  to  recommend. 

The  parties  had  executed,  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1940,  a  collective  bargaining  con- 
tract which  does  not  expire  until  April  1, 
1942.  The  union,  however,  asked  that  the 
company  should,  as  of  June  9,  1941,  raise 
wages  10  cents  an  hour  for  each  hourly 
worker  covered  by  the  contract.  This  re- 
quest was  based  principally  on  the 
grounds  of  an  alleged  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  Detroit  since  December 
and  on  substantial  wage  increases 
granted  by  other  companies  in  allied 
industries. 

The  case  was  certified  to  the  Board  at 
7  p.  m.,  June  9,  and  it  immediately  dis- 
patched telegrams  to  both  parties  re- 
questing that  no  stoppage  of  work  oc- 
cur while  the  case  was  before  the  Board. 
Because  of  a  delay  in  delivery  of  these 
telegrams,  they  were  not  received  until 
after  the  union  had  gone  on  strike  at 
midnight  that  night.  As  a  result  of  a 
second  telegram  sent  by  the  Board  re- 
questing a  return  to  work  and  suggesting 
that  any  wage  increases  later  agreed 
upon  be  retroactive  to  June  9,  production 
was  resumed  in  the  company's  plants, 
which  manufacture  aluminum  castings 
and  aircraft  bearings  for  bombers. 

When  hearings  opened  before  a  panel 
of  the  Board,  consisting  of  Charles  E. 
Wyzanski,  Jr.,  Holland  Hamilton,  and 
John  Brophy,  the  Board  made  it  plain 
to  both  parties  that  it  could  not  condone 
the  violation  of  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  and  therefore  would  not  and 
could  not  without  the  consent  of  both 
parties  recommend  any  change  in  the 
terms  of  this  agreement.  The  Board  also 
pointed  out  that  it  would  not  stand  in 
the  way  if  the  parties  could  reach  a  set- 
tlement of  their  dispute  by  mutual 
agreement. 

The  company  informed  the  panel  that 
it  was  not  asking  a  purely  legalistic  vindi- 
cation of  its  position.  It  stated  that  it 
was  concerned  with  the  best  possible 
methods  of  production  and,  with  that 
end  in  view,  was  prepared  to  grant  a 
wage  increase  on  condition  that  the  union 
would  not  oppose  the  introduction  of  an 
incentive  system. 

"At  this  point,"  the  Board's  findings 
stated,  "the  panel  strongly  recom- 
mended, that   in   view   of   the   defense 
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emergency  the  incentive  system  should 
be  tried  out  provided  that  there  were 
fair  guarantees  against  abuses.  The 
reason  the  panel  took  this  view  was  that 
the  plants  of  this  company  are  engaged 
in  defense  work  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. In  this  work  there  is  a  shortage 
of  plants  and  a  shortage  of  manpower. 
These  plants  must  not  be  allowe-"  to  be- 
come a  critical  bottleneck.  The  man- 
agement and  each  worker  owe  it  to  the 
country  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts. 
In  return  for  this  best  effort  the  worker 
ought  to  be  fairly  paid.  The  company 
ought  not  to  derive  any  undue  advantage 
from  this  program.  To  make  sure  of 
these  principles,  each  worker's  partici- 
pation in  the  incentive  system  should  be 
voluntary,  and  each  worker  should  re- 
ceive at  least  the  presenu  rate  of  pay  for 
the  present  standards  of  work  (unless 
these  standards  are  modified  by  the 
union  and  the  company  in  accordance 
with  their  contract)." 

After  several  days'  discussion,  the  par- 
ties finally  agreed  upon  the  introduction 
of  an  incentive  system  until  April  1, 
1942,  with  an  eight-point  safeguard. 
The  chief  points  are  a  guarantee  of 
at  least  the  present  pay,  subject  to  the 
wage  increase  negotiated  in  Washington; 
consultation  with  the  union  before  the 
introduction  of  the  system;  a  trial  period 
of  60  working  days,  followed  by  a  vote 
by  secret  ballot  on  its  continuance,  su- 
pervised by  a  national  or  State  agency 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  and  the  right 
of  each  individual  employee  to  work 
under  the  incentive  system  or  not  as  he 
chooses. 

Curtiss  Wright  Co. 

A  contract  was  signed  on  Friday,  June 
20,  by  representatives  of  the  Curtiss 
Wright  Co.,  Neville  Island,  Pa.,  and  the 
Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
Local  2170,  CIO,  thereby  averting  a  strike 
which  had  been  threatened  for  midnight 
June  12  but  had  been  postponed  at  the 
request  of  the  Board. 

The  new  contract  provides  for  a  wage 
increase  of  10  cents  an  hour  for  all  em- 
ployees except  learners,  retroactive  to 
May  22,  and  for  certain  basic  wage  ad- 
justments consistent  with  the  prevailing 
rates  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  The  con- 
tract carries  a  union  recognition  clause 
which  gives  the  Steel  Workers  Organiz- 
ing Committee  sole  bargaining  rights. 
The  open  shop  is  maintained. 

The  Curtiss  Wright  Co.  has  defense 
contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  pro- 
peller blades  for  airplanes.  It  employs 
960  workers.  Members  of  the  Board 
panel    were    Judge    Walter    P.    Stacy, 


Eugene  Meyer,  and  Thomas   Kennedy. 
Hearings  started  on  June  18. 

Marlln-Rockwell  Corporation 

The  Board,  after  2  days  of  hearings  in 
connection  with  the  dispute  between  the 
Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation,  Plainville, 
Conn.,  and  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers of  America,  CIO,  on  June  18  made 
the  following  recommendations: 

"1.  That  all  matters  in  dispute  involv- 
ing money  contained  in  the  union's  pro- 
posal, as  submitted  to  the  Board,  be  re- 
ferred to  a  board  of  arbitration,  the  find- 
ings of  such  board  to  be  binding  on  both 
parties.  The  parties  to  this  dispute  are 
to  have  5  days  to  select  the  arbitrators  or 
arbitrator.  If  they  are  unable  to  agree, 
the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
will  select  the  arbitrators  or  arbitrator. 

"2.  That  the  other  matters  in  dispute 
are  to  be  negotiated  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible between  the  parties.  In  the  event 
of  disagreement,  a  report  is  to  be  made 
to  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board." 

The  union  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tions and  the  corporation  was  given 
until  Monday,  June  23,  to  make  its  de- 
cision. Issues  in  the  dispute  were  wages, 
seniority  rights,  grievance  procedure, 
and  union  shop.  Employees  involved 
number  1,225. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co. 

Voluntary  arbitration  was  accepted  by 
both  parties  to  the  dispute  between  the 
E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and 
the  United  Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  CIO,  over  the  estab- 
lishment of  rates  of  pay  for  skilled  and 
semiskilled  workers.  This  agreement 
was  reached  June  20  after  2  days  of 
hearings  before  a  Board  panel  composed 
of  Dr.  Frank  Graham,  Eugene  Meyer, 
and  John  Brophy.  The  hearings  had 
been  called  to  hear  a  report  by  George 
Trundle,  president  of  the  Trundle  Engi- 
neering Co.  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Trundle 
had  been  appointed  as  special  represent- 
ative of  the  Board  under  a  temporary 
settlement  reached  May  29  and  which 
had  averted  a  strike  of  1,500  workers. 
The  company  has  30  million  dollars' 
worth  of  contracts  for  torpedoes,  power 
presses,  and  heavy  macliinery.  Mr. 
Trundle's  report  will  be  made  part  of  the 
material  to  be  examined  by  the  arbitra- 
tor who  will  be  chosen  by  the  Board. 

New  cases 

Two  new  cases  were  certified  to  the 
Board  last  week,  and  at  its  request, 
threatened  strikes,  involving  a  total  of 
1,475  workers,  were  postponed.   Tlie  first, 


a  dispute  between  the  Utility  Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  CIO,  and  the 
Duquesne  Light  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  in- 
volves union  recognition.  The  case  was 
certified  June  18  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Board,  the  strike  set  for  that  mid- 
night, which  would  have  involved  312 
men,  was  postponed.  A  hearing  was  set 
for  June  25.  The  company  supplies  elec- 
tric power  for  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

The  second  case  involved  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Sealed  Power  Corporation  of 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  and  the  United  Auto 
Workers  of  America,  AFL,  over  the  ques- 
tions of  wages  and  union  shop.  The  case 
was  certified  to  the  Board  on  June  21 
and  the  Board  that  day  dispatched  tele- 
grams requesting  that  there  be  no  stop- 
page of  work  while  the  Board  attempted 
to  adjust  the  dispute.  Pursuant  to  this 
request,  a  strike  scheduled  for  June  23, 
which  would  have  involved  1,163  men, 
was  postponed. 

*    •    * 

Ship  stabilization  conference 
endorses  East  Coast  standards 

The  Shipbuilding  Stabilization  Con- 
ference for  the  Atlantic  Coast  zone  en- 
dorsed June  20  the  report  of  its  sub- 
committee on  uniform  zone  standards 
for  the  shipbuilding  and  ship-repairing 
yards  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  con- 
ference recommended  to  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  and  OfRce 
of  Production  Management  that  the 
standards  be  ratified  by  them  immedi- 
ately. 

The  standards  were  recommended  for 
immediate  adoption  through  collective 
bargaining  agreements  between  the 
unions  and  managements.  The  confer- 
ence urged  that  wage  provisions  be  made 
effective  as  of  June  23,  regardless  of  the 
date  of  adoption. 

Gerard  Swope,  chairman  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  conference,  presided.  Repre- 
sentatives of  shipyard  management  and 
shipyard  labor  participated.  Present 
as  representatives  of  the  Government 
were  Joseph  Powell,  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Capt.  C.  W. 
Fisher,  U.  S.  N.;  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S. 
Land,  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission;  D.  S.  Ring  from  the  Mari- 
time Commission;  Morris  L.  Cooke, 
chairman,  and  Thomas  L.  Norton,  secre- 
tary, of  the  Shipbuilding  Stabihzation 
Committee  of  the  Labor  Division,  OPM. 
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PRIORITIES . . . 

60  freight  car  builders  given  blanket 
preference  for  materials  and  equipment 


E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Director  of  Pri- 
orities, announced  June  19  that,  because 
of  a  growing  tightness  in  the  supply  of 
freight  cars,  a  limited  blanket  rating  is 
being  extended  to  60  car  builders  which 
will  aid  them  in  obtaining  scarce  mate- 
rials and  thereby  speed  up  their  produc- 
tion sc'iedules. 

A-3  Rating  is  provided 

The  rating  provided  in  the  order  Is 
A-3.  This  puts  the  requirements  for 
freight-car  construction  and  repairs  be- 
hind the  top  needs  in  the  A-1  classes, 
but  puts  them  ahead  of  the  less  essen- 
tial needs  with  lower  ratings.  In  the 
order  it  is  provided  that  the  rating  can 
be  used  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  ma- 
terial and  equipment  entering  into 
freight  car  construction,  including  rail- 
road, industrial,  and  mine  freight  cars. 

Extends  to  subcontractors 

The  order  is  similar  to  the  limited 
blanket  rating  already  extended  to  air- 
frame makers  and  builders  of  ships  for 
the  Maritime  Commission  merchant  ves- 
sel program. 

Car  builders  who  use  the  rating,  in- 
cluding railroads  which  build  their  own 
cars,  can  extend  it  to  their  suppliers  by 
executing  copies  of  the  order  and  serving 
it  on  their  subcontractors,  who,  in  turn, 
can  extend  the  rating  to  their  own  sup- 
pliers by  going  through  the  same  pro- 
cedure. 

Substitutes,  standard  sizes  urged 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  order, 
car  builders  are  urged  to  substitute  non- 
scarce  materials  for  critical  items  wher- 
ever possible.  It  is  suggested  that  wood 
be  substituted  for  critical  metals  wher- 
ever possible  and  that,  in  addition,  the 
car  builders  specify  standard  sizes  and 
thicknesses  of  steel  sheets  and  plates  so 
as  to  minimize  production  difficulties. 

The  rating  extended  to  the  car  build- 
ers applies  not  only  to  orders  for  critical 
materials  but  also  to  orders  for  cutting 
and  other  perishable  tools  and  equip- 
ment. The  rating  does  not  cover  ma- 
chine tools,  however,  and  the  rating  for 
machine  tools  and  similar  production 


machinery  must  be  obtained  in  the  usual 
manner  by  application  for  preference 
rating  certificates. 

Defense  imposes  heavy  demands 

The  new  action  on  behalf  of  freight- 
car  builders  follows  a  study  in  which  it 
is  shown  that  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram has  placed  heavy  demands  upon 
the  country's  rail  transportation  system. 
This,  in  turn,  has  placed  a  corresponding 
burden  upon  producers  of  freight  cars. 


Production  of  materials  necessary  for 
defense  has  also  greatly  increased  the 
demand  for  cars  used  in  mines  and  in- 
dustrial plants. 

Because  of  these  facts,  the  minerals 
and  metals  group  of  the  Priorities  Divi- 
sion recommended  that  a  general  prior- 
ities system  be  established  to  assure 
freight-car  producers  of  adequate  deliv- 
eries of  materials  and  equipment. 

The  general  preference  order  is  appli- 
cable to  material  and  equipment  enter- 
ing directly  or  indirectly,  at  any  stage 
of  construction,  into  the  construction  of 
freight  cars  by  the  producers  who  are 
granted  the  use  of  the  A-3  rating. 


Regionial  offices  being  set  up  to  help 
businessmen  with  all  priorities  problems 


Director  Stettinius  announced  June  17 
the  setting  up  of  a  Priorities  Division  field 
organization.  Regional  ofQces  were  to  be 
opened  last  week  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.  Others  will 
be  established  soon. 

The  field  ofiSces  will  be  staffed  by 
representatives  of  the  Priorities  Division 
who,  following  a  training  period  in 
Washington,  will  be  able  to  help  and 
advise  businessmen  and  manufacturers 
who  have  difficulty  with  priorities  ques- 
tions. 

Two  members  of  the  Priorities  Divi- 
sion's executive  staff,  L.  Edward  Scriven 
and  E.  C.  Laird,  Jr.,  both  assistant  dep- 
uty directors,  will  be  in  charge  of  tine 
regional  field  offices. 

Homans  to  head  Boston  office 

William  P.  Homans  will  be  district 
manager  for  the  Priorities  Division  in 
Boston.  He  has  long  been  connected 
with  Atkinson,  Haserick  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, agents  for  textile  machinery  manu- 
facturers. Mr.  Homans'  office  will  be  at 
30  Pearl  Street,  Boston. 

Phillip  M.  McCullough  is  district 
manager  for  the  Priorities  office  in  New 
York.  He  is  a  consulting  engineer  who 
has  been  engaged  in  management,  fi- 
nancial, and  industrial  analysis  for  vari- 
ous plants.  He  has  served  as  managing 
director  for  the  General  Motors  Co.  in 
Spain  and  as  vice  president  of  the  Brown 
Rubber  Co.  of  LaPayette,  Ind.    His  office 


will  be  at  33  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
City. 

F.  W.  Slack  in  Philadelphia 

Frederick  W.  Slack  will  be  district  man- 
ager for  the  Philadelphia  office.  Mr. 
Slack  has  been  associated  with  the  Cun- 
ningham Piano  Manufacturing  Co.,  with 
the  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  coal  firm,  in 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  with  the  sales  de- 
partment of  the  Sitnek  Fuel  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. His  office  will  be  at  925  Chestnut 
Street. 

Warren  G.  Bailey  will  head  the  dis- 
trict office  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Bailey  has 
been  a  management  engineer  for  many 
years  and  more  recently  has  been  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  O-Ce- 
dar  Corporation,  Chicago.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  for  Advancement  of 
Management  and  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Cost  Accountants.  His  office 
will  be  at  230  South  LaSalle  Street. 

To  work  with  Contract  Service 

The  Priorities  Division  district  man- 
agers will  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
regional  Defense  Contract  Service  co- 
ordinators in  their  areas.  They  will  be 
equipped  to  advise  businessmen  on  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  making  applica- 
tion for  preference  ratings,  the  proper 
method  of  filling  out  forms  and  question- 
naires, methods  to  be  used  in  adapting 
their  business  practices  to  new  condi- 
tions, and  any  other  questions  in  connec- 
tion with  priorities. 
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PRODUCTION . . . 

Steel  companies  submit  expansion  plans 
to  produce  1,556,000  tons  more  a  year 


The  OflSce  of  Production  Management 
announced  June  20  that  established 
steel-making  and  steel-flnishing  compa- 
nies had  submitted  proposals  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  their  facilities  in  the  Far  West 
at  a  total  cost  approximating  $100,000,- 
000. 

These  proposals  would  provide  1,556,- 
000  tons  of  additional  ingot  capacity  and 
additional  finishing  facilities. 

Columbia  would  use  $63,200,000 

The  Columbia  Steel  Company,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, proposed  an  expansion  of  its 
steel  capacity  and  finishing  facilities  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $63,200,000,  of  which 
the  company  proposed  to  finance  approx- 
imately 10  percent,  asking  Government 
financing  of  the  remainder.  This  esti- 
mate of  cost  does  not  include  outlays  for 
additional  housing,  or  investment  by  rail- 
roads and  power  companies  in  additional 
facilities  and  equipment.  The  proposed 
expansion  would  provide  an  increase  in 
steel  ingot  capacity  of  930,000  tons,  the 
company  said.  Details  of  the  Columbia 
Steel  proposal  are  as  follows: 

Provo,  Utah:  Additional  coke  ovens, 
blast  furnace,  open-hearth  plant,  bloom 
and  slab  mill,  sheet  bar  mill,  jobbing  and 
sheet  mill,  plate  mills,  and  a  steel  foun- 
dry.   Estimated  cost,  $57,200,000. 

Torrence,  Calif.:  Additional  open- 
hearth  furnace  and  rolling  mills.  Esti- 
mated cost,  $1,750,000. 


Pittsburg,  Calif.:  Additional  open- 
hearth  furnaces,  blooming  mill,  billet 
mill  and  merchant  mill.  Estimated  cost, 
$4,250,000. 

Bethlehem  suggests 
$12,000,000  expansion 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  pro- 
posed a  $12,000,000  expansion  of  its  steel 
plants  on  the  West  Coast,  which  it  said 
would  provide  additional  ingot  capacity 
of  276,000  tons.  Government  financing 
was  requested  for  the  entire  cost.  De- 
tails of  Bethlehem  proposal: 

Los  Angeles:  Additional  open -hearth 
furnaces,  electric  furnace  soaking  pits, 
blooming  mill,  billet  miU,  combination 
bar  and  structural  mill  and  billet  prep- 
aration and  alloy  finishing  facilities. 
Estimated  cost,  $10,000,000. 

South  San  Francisco,  Calif.:  Addi- 
tional open-hearth  furnace,  reheating 
furnace  at  structural  mill  and  extension 
to  structural  storage  and  shipping  build- 
ing and  facilities.  Estimated  cost, 
$900,000. 

Seattle:  Additional  open-hearth  fur- 
nace, reheating  furnace  at  structural 
mill  and  extension  to  structural  storage 
and  shipping  building  and  facihties. 
Estimated  cost,  $1,100,000. 

Negotiations  for  forging  facilities 

Negotiations  involving  emergency  plant 
facility  contracts  with  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment are  also  now  under  way  to  expand 


Metals  Order  extended; 
change  in  affidavit  rule 

Two  changes  affecting  General  Metals 
Order  No.  1,  which  is  designed  to  prevent 
accumulation  of  unnecessary  inventories, 
were  announced  June  23  by  Director 
Stettinius.    These  changes  are: 

(1)  The  General  Metals  Order,  sched- 
uled to  expire  July  15,  is  extended  to 
October  15,  1941. 

<2)  Customers  of  suppliers  hereafter 
will  not  be  required  to  file  copies  of  their 
compliance  aCBdavits  with  the  Director 
of  Priorities.  It  is  stipulated,  however, 
that  the  customer  must  continue  to  file 
monthly  statements  with  his  suppUers. 


Zinc   pool's    share    in   July 
22  percent  of  May  production 

Priorities  Director  Stettinius  an- 
nounced May  20  that  the  amount  of 
metallic  zinc  to  be  set  aside  in  July,  in 
an  emergency  jwol,  will  equal  22  percent 
of  May  production.  This  will  approxi- 
mate 16,000  tons. 

Mr.  Stettinius  also  announced  that  pro- 
ducers of  zinc  oxide  will  be  required  to 
set  aside  10  percent  of  May  production, 
or  approximately  1,500  tons. 

Producers  of  zinc  dust  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  set  aside  any  pool  for  July. 

Zinc  was  put  under  full  priority  con- 
trol in  an  order  Issued  on  June  10. 


heavy  forging  facilities  on  the  West 
Coast  at  the  plants  of  the  Isaacson  Iron 
Works,  Seattle;  American  Forge  Co., 
Oakland;  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland; 
and  the  National  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

The  total  cost  of  these  projects  has 
not  yet  been  determined  but  will  prob- 
ably run  into  the  millions. 

The  Pacific  State  Steel  Co.  at  Niles, 
Calif.,  is  expanding  its  facilities  and  will 
increase  its  capacity  for  alloy  ingots  for 
heavy  forgings  and  other  defense  uses 
by  100,000  tons,  for  which  financing  is 
provided  through  an  emergency  plant 
facility  contract  with  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment.   The  estimated  cost  is  $700,000. 

Foundry  company  has  program 

The  Pacific  Car  and  Foundry  Co.  at 
Seattle  has  also  submitted  a  proposed 
program  to  build  a  new  steel  foundry  to 
meet  defense  requirements  of  the  Navy 
and  Maritime  Commission  and  other  es- 
sential projects  in  that  area.  It  has 
submitted  alternate  proposals,  the  cost 
estimates  of  which  range  up  to  $650,000. 

Tlie  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Corpora- 
tion at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  has  also  submitted 
a  proposal  for  a  250,000-ton  increase  in 
its  ingot  capacity.  This  program  in- 
cludes additional  coke  ovens,  blast  fur- 
nace, open-hearth  furnaces  and  increases 
in  finishing  facilities.  Its  estimated  cost 
is  $15,000,000. 

All  of  the  proposals  contemplate  ex- 
panding facilities  at  established  coal  and 
iron  ore  mines  and  steel  plants.  They 
are  generally  in  line  with  recommenda- 
tions made  recently  by  W.  A.  Hauck,  steel 
consultant  for  OPM,  in  a  report  on  the 
West  Coast  steel  supply.  In  that  report 
he  advocated  expansion  of  steel  capacity 
on  the  coast  for  strategic  reasons  and 
to  meet  increasing  western  needs,  rec- 
ommending expansion  of  existing  facil- 
ities as  the  way  to  increase  production 
most  rapidly  and  with  the  least  installa- 
tion cost. 

*    •    * 

J.  A.  Krug,  of  TVA,  to  advise 
OPM  on  power  for  aluminam 

J.  A.  Krug,  manager  of  power  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  is  being 
loaned  temporarily  to  the  OfSce  of  Pro- 
duction Management  to  be  adviser  to 
the  Materials  Branch,  Production  Divi- 
sion, on  power  problems  in  connection 
with  the  expansion  of  aluminum  and 
magnesium  production. 
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Action  necessary  to  save  small  business 
for  the  future,  Nehemkis  says 


The  impact  of  the  defense  program 
may  well  obliterate  small  business  unless 
something  is  done  to  keep  it  alive  or  to 
underwrite  its  revival  after  the  emer- 
gency, Peter  R.  Nehemkis,  Jr.,  special 
assistant  to  Robert  L.  Mehornay,  chief  of 
the  Defense  Contract  Service,  said  June 
17.  Partial  text  of  his  speech  at  the 
"clinic"  for  field  men  of  the  Service 
follows : 

Priority  orders  have  had  drastic  effect 
not  upon  a  few  concerns  but  upon  entire 
industries.  Already  not  less  than  10  en- 
tire industries  whose  supplies  have  been 
either  drastically  curtailed  or  completely 
shut  off  must  either  close  down  or  enter 
a  new  line  of  production. 

Indeed,  before  the  end  of  this  summer, 
we  may  expect  to  find  one-third  of  Amer- 
ican industry  faced  with  the  grim  reality 
of  "guns  versus  butter." 

As  the  tempo  of  the  wartime  economy 
gains  increased  momentum,  you  may  ex- 
pect to  find  for  a  time  not  less  but  more 
unemployment;  not  less  but  more  idle 
machines. 

The  plight  of  small  business 

Among  those  apt  to  be  hardest  hit  by 
priority  orders  are  the  smaller  business 
enterprises.  The  smaller  units,  more- 
over, lacking  capital  resources  are  least 
able  to  withstand  any  prolonged  shrink- 
age in  business. 

It  is  one  of  the  profound  ironies  of  our 
defense  effort  that  its  total  effect  may 
well  be  to  obliterate  the  smaller  enter- 
prises from  the  American  business  scene. 

Were  this  to  happen  one  of  the  most 
vital  phases  of  our  American  life  will 
have  vanished. 

I  think  we  in  the  Defense  Contract 
Service  need  to  give  particular  attention 
to  this  problem.  For  if  small  business 
is  not  kept  alive  in  this  country;  if  a 
further  intensification  of  economic  con- 
centration is  consciously  or  unconsciously 
fostered  through  the  defense  effort,  we 
shall  lose  all  semblance  of  competition 
in  American  business;  we  shall  have  de- 
stroyed the  last  frontier  of  individual 
initiative  and  venturesomeness — qualities 
that  are  vital  to  the  continued  existence 
and  welfare  of  a  democratic  people. 

Questions  about  the  future 

What  will  happen  to  the  worker's  faith 
In  democracy  if  in  the  midst  of  a  gigan- 
tic rearmament  program  he  finds  him- 
self thrown  out  of  a  job? 


What  will  happen  to  the  little  busi- 
nessman's faith  in  democracy  if  in  the 
midst  of  a  gigantic  rearmament  effort, 
his  skill  and  resources  are  not  only 
neglected  but  obliterated? 

What  will  be  the  effect  upon  whole 
communities  when  the  industries  upon 
which  they  are  dependent  for  their  very 
existence  begin  to  close  down? 

What  is  to  happen  to  those  concerns 
which,  unable  to  fit  into  the  defense 
pattern,  find  their  financial  resources 
eaten  up? 

What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  if  we  permit  whole 
industries  to  rot  through  enforced 
idleness? 

Shall  we,  too,  be  compelled  to  follow 
the  British  experience  and  concentrate 
production  in  a  reduced  number  of  fac- 
tories working  full  time? 


If  we  are  forced  to  take  such  drastic 
action  in  the  consumer  goods  industries, 
will  it  not  be  necessary  to  devise  tech- 
niques for  the  underwriting  of  those  fac- 
tories which  have  been  closed  down  so 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  start  up 
again  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  emer- 
gency? 

What  form  will  such  underwriting 
take?  Will  it  become  a  function  of  Gov- 
ermnent?  Or  will  the  industrially  strong 
be  required  to  look  after  the  industrially 
weak — as  in  Great  Britain? 

All  that  I  can  truthfully  say  is  that 
the  Priorities  Division,  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Service,  various  departments  of 
OPM,  OPACS,  and  other  branches  of  the 
Government  have  for  some  time  been 
giving  this  problem  our  very  best  thought 
and  consideration. 

No  broad  program  ready 

We  have  endeavored  to  think  the 
problem  through  carefully  and  cau- 
tiously. We  have  wanted  to  try  our 
ideas  out  in  a  limited  fashion  before  at- 
tempting to  formulate  any  generaliza- 


How  British  approach  problem  of  small 
factory  closed  by  concentration  of  work 


Problems  arising  from  Britain's  re- 
cently announced  plans  to  concentrate 
production  of  consumer  goods  in  a  re- 
stricted number  of  factories,  and  pro- 
posed methods  of  solving  these  problems 
are  outlined  in  an  article  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly. 

Thus  far,  the  article  points  out,  the 
principal  Government  regulation  affect- 
ing output  of  the  British  consumer  goods 
Industries  has  been  the  establishment  of 
quotas  for  the  sale  by  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  of  specified  commodities. 
The  progressively  reduced  quotas  have 
caused  curtailment  of  production  at 
most  factories  but  the  closing  of  only  a 
few,  with  the  result  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  British  labor  has  been  work- 
ing only  part-time.  It  is  estimated  that 
when  the  proposed  Government  pro- 
gram is  put  into  operation  between  500,- 
000  and  750,000  additional  men  will  be 
released  for  war  purposes. 

To  try  voluntary  approach 

Under  the  announced  plan,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  encourage  firms  to  initiate 
the  desired  changes  in  the  structure  of 
their  industry.  Final  plans,  however, 
must  be  approved  by  the  official  Board  of 
Trade,  and  if  an  industry  is  unwilling  or 


lacks  the  necessary  initiative  the  Gov- 
ernment will  use  every  means  to  enforce 
a  concentration-of-production  plan. 

An  individual  firm  that  desires  to  be- 
come a  so-called  "nucleus"  firm  must 
make  arrangements  with  others  in  the 
industry  to  permit  it  to  operate  at  or 
nearly  at  full  time.  Among  other  things, 
it  must  provide  for  the  complete  closing 
down  of  the  factory  whose  production  is 
to  be  transferred,  make  its  own  arrange- 
ments for  compensating  such  firm,  and 
arrange  for  dealing  with  workers  af- 
fected by  the  scheme.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment will  extend  certain  advantages 
to  "nucleus"  firms.  Including  safeguard- 
ing its  labor  and  raw  material  require- 
ments as  far  as  possible,  and  granting 
them  preference  in  Government  busi- 
ness. 

Discussions  of  consumer  goods  indus- 
tries have  indicated  that  one  method 
whereby  concentration  may  be  accom- 
plished is  to  have  the  "nucleus"  firms  act 
as  the  agents  of  the  closed  firms  in  the 
actual  production  of  goods,  the  latter 
selling  them  through  the  usual  channels. 
Another  proposed  method  is  to  have  the 
"nucleus"  firms  take  over  the  whole  avail- 
able trade  and  from  the  profits  pay  a 
predetermined  compensation  to  the 
closed  firms. 
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tlons.  I  don't  think  we  are  as  yet  pre- 
pared to  announce  any  broad  program. 

Certain  conclusions  of  our  thinking, 
however,  may  be  set  forth. 

First:  The  task  of  converting  indus- 
tries whose  normal  civilian  supplies  are 
cut  off  cannot  be  successfully  under- 
taken through  any  piecemeal  process. 
That  is  to  say,  the  problem  has  to  be 
dealt  with  in  terms  of  an  entire  indus- 
try rather  than  through  individual  units 
within  the  industry. 

Plans  must  be  regional 

Second:  Since  the  problems  of  conver- 
sion are  in  a  broad  sense  production 
problems,  that  is  to  say,  to  what  extent 
can  existing  facilities  and  machinery  be 
effectively  utilized  for  wartime  produc- 
tion, the  execution  of  any  large-scale 
conversion  program  will  have  to  be  un- 
dertaken on  a  regional  or  geographical 
basis — where  industry  is  itself  located. 

Third:  Of  necessity,  therefore,  you  in 
the  field  offices  must  play  a  very  impor- 
tant part  In  this  entire  program. 

Our  task  at  General  Headquarters  will 
be  largely  to  work  out  the  specific  plans 
of  reorganization  with  the  industi-y  con- 
cerned. You,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
have  to  be  the  reorganization  managers 
charged  with  the  duty  of  executing  the 
plan. 

Stronger  units  must  lead 

Fourth:  It  would  appear  that  the  con- 
version pattern  will  in  general  involve 
the  organization  of  an  industry  into 
prime  contractor-subcontractor  groups. 

Certain  units  of  an  Industry  which 
have  better  managerial,  technical,  and 
financial  resources  than  other  units 
within  the  industry  will  have  to  become 
the  prime  contractors  for  the  entire  in- 
dustry. These  selected  concerns  will 
then  organize  a  satellite  group  of  sub- 
contractors composed  of  the  less  strongly 
entrenched  units  to  whom  they  will  shop 
out  whatever  defense  work  may  be  avail- 
able to  that  Industry. 

•    •    • 

Shoe  production  at  all-time  high 

Footwear  production  in  the  United 
States  in  1941,  if  maintained  at  present 
levels,  will  exceed  450  million  pairs,  an 
all-time  record,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce reported  June  16. 

Past  wars  have  generally  accelerated 
shoe  production  and  trade  throughout 
the  world,  and  it  appears  that  the  pres- 
ent conflict  wilj  follow  the  pattern. 


No  end  in  sight  to  growth  of  defense 
program,  Mehornay  tells  field  staff 


Robert  L.  Mehornay,  chief  of  OPM's 
Defense  Contract  Service,  told  field  of- 
ficers of  the  Service  June  18  that  "you 
can  find  plenty  of  people  in  Washington 
who  will  tell  you  that  the  defense  pro- 
gram is  going  to  $100,000,000,000." 

Concluding  a  3-day  conference  of  the 
field  officers  who  are  striving  to  spread 
defense  work  more  extensively  into  suit- 
able plants,  Mr.  Mehornay  said : 

"If  you  hear  statements  that  the  ord- 
nance program  for  this  year  and  next  will 
require  only  20  percent  of  the  manufac- 
turing facilities  qualified  to  produce  ord- 
nance items,  you  should  remember  that 
no  single  statement  determines  the  ulti- 
mate size  of  that  program." 

Ei^ort  mounting  steadily 

Declaring  there  was  no  end  in  sight 
to  the  growth  of  the  defense  program,  he 
continued: 

"I  think  we  should  carry  with  us  the 
thought  that  every  plant  suitable  for 
defense  production  should  be  cataloged 
and  that  we  should  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  get  these  suitable  facili- 
ties into  action." 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  de- 
fense effort  is  mounting  steadily  and  that 
additional  manufacturing  facilities  must 
be  enlisted,  he  mentioned  that  it  was 
only  3  or  4  months  ago  that  some  of- 
ficials thought  there  was  plenty  of  alu- 
minum-making capacity  in  the  country, 
and  that  still  more  recently  steel  capacity 
has  been  found  to  be  inadequate. 

"My  point  is,"  Mr.  Mehornay  said, 
"don't  take  any  single  statement  and 
believe  that  is  the  end  of  the  program. 
You  can  find  plenty  of  people  in  Wash- 
ington who  will  tell  you  that  the  pro- 
gram may  go  to  $100,000,000,000." 

He  added,  however,  that  the  country's 
production  capacity  could  never  be 
devoted  100  percent  to  armament  pro- 
duction. 

"There  has  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
butter  or  we  would  starve,"  he  explained. 

Mr.  Mehornay  strongly  advocated  edu- 
cational orders  for  manufacturers  not 
previously  engaged  in  defense  production. 

Prepare  to  "go  alone  if  necessary" 

Joseph  L.  Trecker,  co-chief  of  the  sub- 
contracting department  of  the  Contract 
Service,  presiding  at  a  financial  session 
of  the  conferees,  said  the  United  States 
must  be  prepared  "to  go  the  route  alone 
if   necessary"  and   that   this  may   well 


require  a  defense  program  In  excess  of 
$100,000,000,000  instead  of  the  $44,000,- 
000,000  expenditure  now  contemplated. 

Mr.  Trecker  said  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  what  Germany  has  seized  from 
occupied  countries  since  the  war  started 
but  "it  is  estimated  that  the  war  machine 
now  at  her  command  cost  in  excess  of 
$100,000,000,000." 

"We  are  now  on  the  dotted  line  for 
about  $19,000,000,000.  No  matter  how 
good  Americans  are,  they  are  not  five 
times  as  good  as  anyone  else." 

Requests  for  help  will  increase 

J.  G.  McCoy,  of  the  financial  section  of 
the  Defense  Contract  Service,  told  the 
conferees  that  they  would  receive  many 
more  requests  for  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing working  capital  for  defense  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  in  the  future 
than  they  had  in  the  past.  This  would 
be  true,  he  explained,  because  many  of 
the  contracts  had  gone  in  the  past  to 
firms  able  to  finance  the  work  them- 
selves, whereas,  now  it  was  imjjerative  to 
get  additional  plants  into  defense  pro- 
duction. 

Peter  R.  Nehemkis,  Jr.,  special  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Mehornay,  told  the  field  men 
on  the  same  day  that  he  believed  the 
country  needed  a  new  banking  system  es- 
pecially designed  to  handle  the  problems 
of  small  businesses. 

"Present  commercial  banks  are  not 
geared  to  handle  the  problems  of  small 
businesses,"  he  said. 

Declaring  90  percent  of  the  country's 
business  was  composed  of  small  enter- 
prise, Nehemkis  said: 

"If  you  don't  look  after  them,  you're 
going  to  lose  them  and  something  seri- 
ous is  going  to  happen  in  this  country. 
If  you  lose  them  you  will  plant  the  seeds 
of  fascism  in  the  United  States." 

Bankers'  aid  sought 

Mr.  McCoy  told  the  conference  that 
available  figures  showed  that  banks  were 
willing  to  loan  money  to  defense  contrac- 
tors "if  they  have  any  assurance  that 
contractors  are  able  to  do  the  work."  He 
added  that  bankers  must  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  assist  small  business- 
men handling  defense  work  if  the  coun- 
try is  to  be  armed  adequately. 

(Mr.  Nehemkis  explained  tlie  problem 
of  little  business  in  more  detail  in  a 
speech  to  the  field  officers  the  previous 
day.  A  partial  text  of  this  speech  ap- 
pears on  page  8.) 
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PURCHASES  . . . 

Nelson  urges  bigger  defense  program 
to  force  work  into  every  possible  plant 


We  must  make  the  backlog  of  defense 
orders  so  big  that  there  will  be  an  "irre- 
sistible pressure"  to  put  every  plant  to 
work  on  them  as  soon  as  the  plant  is 
available,  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director  of 
Purchases,  OPM,  asserted  on  June  19. 
He  also  said  that  he  believes  our  produc- 
tive capacity  can  be  increased  a  fourth 
or  more  by  reducing  the  variety  of  goods 
offered  for  commercial  trade.  Excerpts 
from  his  address  to  the  National  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  at  Pittsburgh, 
follow : 

I  must  say  that  we  have  on  our  hands 
now  certain  unsolved  problems  which 
have  got  to  be  solved  quickly  if  we  are 
to  avoid  serious  trouble. 

Since  this  program  began,  more  than 
41  billion  dollars  have  been  made  avail- 
able for  defense.  Contracts  actually  let 
under  this  program  now  total  16  billion, 
900  million.  Money  paid  out,  to  date, 
comes  to  6 'A  billions.  The  rate  of  pay- 
ments is  rising  rapidly;  disbursements 
now  are  being  made  at  a  rate  of  a  billion 
dollars  every  month,  the  figure  will  be 
a  billion  and  a  half  by  the  end  of  the 
summer,  and  by  the  first  of  next  year 
the  best  estimate  is  that  we  shall  be 
paying  out  close  to  2  V2  billions  a  month. 
Those  figures  imply  a  perfectly  im- 
mense program.  My  one  criticism  of 
them  is  that  they  are  all  too  small.  I  do 
not  think  we  shall  be  able  to  feel  that  we 
are  doing  all  that  we  ought  to  be  doing 
until  we  are  spending  at  a  rate  of  at  least 
35  billions  a  year. 

Now  if  it  is  true  that  we  have  got  to 
have  a  truly  all-out  defense  effort.  It  is 
equally  true  that  we  do  not  in  fact  have 
Buch  an  eifort  today.  Because  some  parts 
of  the  program  have  moved  faster  than 
other  parts,  we  are  getting  into  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  position.  Our  biggest 
Immediate  task,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  bring 
those  lagging  sectors  up  to  the  same  level 
as  the  more  advanced  sectors. 

How  may  we  sacrifice? 

We  have  said  many  times  that  this 
country  cannot  have  business  as  usual 
until  the  crisis  is  over.  That  is  so  be- 
cause many  of  the  things  which  have 
to  be  done  to  make  the  effort  succeed 
make  normal  business  operations  impos- 
sible. I  am  sure  that  no  patriotic  Ameri- 
can objects  to  that  if  it  has  to  be  done. 


It  does  have  to  be  done,  and  the  Nation 
generally  has  accepted  the  fact  and  pre- 
pared to  make  sacrifices.  Yet  while  this 
inevitable  interference  with  business  as 
usual  is  now  making  Itself  felt  in  many 
fields  of  activity,  we  have  lagged  very 
seriously  in  showing  people  how  they  are 
to  behave  in  an  era  of  business  not  as 
usual. 

What  we  have  to  do  now,  therefore — 
and  we  have  got  to  do  It  quickly — is 
find  a  comprehensive  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Where  do  we  go  from  here?"  We 
have  got  to  show  civilian  America  pre- 
cisely how  it  fits  into  this  defense  pro- 
gram. 

A  few  examples  will  show  what  I  mean. 
We  are  beginning  to  feel  acute  short- 
ages of  many  essential  materials,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  metals — aluminum, 
zinc,  steel,  and  so  on.  As  these  short- 
ages become  acute  the  manufacturer  who 
uses  those  materials  to  produce  non- 
essential goods  feels  the  pinch  immedi- 
ately. I  am  concerned  right  now  with 
the  situation  of  the  manufacturer  who 
can  no  longer  get  the  materials  he  needs 
and  who  for  one  reason  or  another  is  not 
able  to  operate  with  substitutes.  What 
happens  to  him? 

Plants  standing  idle 

The  regrettable  answer,  as  of  today,  is 
that  in  all  too  many  cases,  he  simply  has 
to  shut  up  shop,  pay  off  his  labor  force, 
and  let  his  equipment  stand  idle.  I  know 
of  a  great  number  of  cases  where  pre- 
cisely that  has  happened;  you  gentlemen 
undoubtedly  know  of  more.  Such  sus- 
pensions represent  a  waste  which  simply 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  an  emergency  as 
urgent  as  the  one  in  which  we  live  today. 

Now  of  course  it  is  pretty  obvious  that 
sooner  or  later  the  very  size  of  this  de- 
fense program  will  take  up  that  kind  of 
slack.  But  it  has  got  to  be  sooner  rather 
than  later.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a 
standing  reproach  to  us  that  there  is 
any  question  of  "sooner"  involved.  We 
ought  to  be  moving  so  fast  that  no  such 
plant  would  stand  idle  for  one  day.  The 
mere  fact  that  these  cases  of  idleness  do 
occur  is  conclusive  proof  that  our  pro- 
gram is  not  yet  big  enough. 

Remember — we  have  got  to  produce 
something  like  36  billion  dollars  of  de- 
fense goods  every  year.  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  that  without  cutting  dowa  on 


production  of  civilian  goods  In  every  case 
where  that  production  can  be  spared. 

Many  must  shift  from  civilian  goods 

There  are  many  plants  in  America 
producing  what  we  call  nonessential 
goods — things  which  our  civilian  econ- 
omy uses  in  large  quantities,  but  which 
we  do  not  absolutely  have  to  have. 
Many  of  those  plants  have  up-to-date 
equipment,  easily  adaptable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  defense  goods,  plus  skilled 
labor  forces,  plus  alert  and  energetic 
managerial  staffs.  Sooner  or  later  those 
plants  are  going  to  have  to  stop  making 
what  they  are  making  now  and  come 
over  into  defense  production.  Yet  here 
again  we  meet  this  crippling,  dangerous 
time  lag.  Defense  production  just  isn't 
ready  for  them  yet. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  How  can 
we  translate  an  all-out  defense  program 
on  paper  into  an  all-out  defense  program 
in  actual  fact? 

We  have  got  to  do  several  things  at 
once. 

Size  must  provide  pressure 

First  we  must  increase  the  all-over 
size  of  this  program.  We  must  make 
the  backlog  of  unplaced  orders  so  big 
that  there  will  be  an  irresistible  pressure 
to  put  every  plant  to  work  on  defense 
orders  the  moment  that  plant  is  known 
to  be  available. 

Next  we  must  increase  the  tempo  of 
the  program.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to 
be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  right  now  are  renegotiating  con- 
tracts so  as  to  advance  delivery  dates. 
As  delivery  dates  are  advanced,  more  and 
more  prime  contractors  will  be  com- 
pelled by  force  of  circumstances  to  sub- 
contract their  work.  A  manufacturer 
who  can  produce  his  requirement  com- 
fortably on  a  one-shift  operation  is  un- 
der no  pressure  to  do  any  subcontracting 
or  to  hire  an  additional  shift;  but  move 
his  delivery  date  ahead  a  couple  of 
months  and  you  will  see  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent picture. 

Next,  we  must  do  everything  we  can  to 
increase  our  national  capacity  to  produce 
the  essential  metals  and  other  materials 
of  which  we  are  short.  We  need  more 
steel  capacity,  more  aluminum  capacity, 
we  need  more  pipe  lines  to  transport  oil, 
we  need  more  freight  cars,  we  need  more 
of  a  great  number  of  things  if  this  pro- 
gram is  to  move  forward  properly.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  seeing 
unemployment  and  Idle  factories  appear 
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In  the  midst  of  an  all-out  effort  simply 
because  we  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
whether,  how,  or  by  whom  this  or  that 
productive  capacity  shall  be  expanded. 

Pool  of  resources  cited 

We  must  also  find  some  better  way 
through  which  plants  affected  by  short- 
ages can  swing  over  into  some  other  sort 
of  production,  whether  it  be  production 
for  defense  or  production  for  the  civilian 
trade.  In  part  that  is  a  responsibility 
of  the  Government;  in  part,  too,  I  think 
It  is  a  responsibility  of  industry. 

Businessmen  have  not  yet  fully  ex- 
plored the  possibilities  of  cooperating  to 
meet  this  problem.  I  have  in  mind  a 
very  fine  example  of  the  sort  of  thing 
than  can  be  done:  I  refer  to  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  your  own  Pennsyl- 
vania city  of  York,  where  in  effect  the  re- 
sources of  the  entire  city  have  been  uni- 
fied through  a  process  of  pooling. 

Beyond  that,  it  is  also  true  that  it  is 
up  to  each  individual  manufacturer  to 
be  alert  and  aggressive  in  regard  to  de- 
fense contracts — and  by  defense  con- 
tracts I  mean  both  prime  contracts  with 
the  Government  and  subcontracts  with 
other  firms  which  are  doing  Government 
work.  No  manufacturer  is  likely  to  get 
many  defense  contracts  unless  he  is  will- 
ing to  display  the  same  ingenuity,  per- 
sistence and  energy  in  going  after  them 
that  he  would  display  in  seeking  any 
normal  kind  of  commercial  business. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  ways  in 
which  this  program  is  going  to  affect  us? 

Cutting  down  on  varieties 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  principal 
changes  you  are  going  to  see  is  a  very 
broad  modification  of  the  production  of 
goods  for  the  civilian  trade.  I  am  not 
now  referring  to  shifts  made  necessary 
by  shortages  in  metals  or  other  mate- 
rials. I  mean  a  general,  widespread,  vol- 
untary simplification  of  lines,  styles,  and 
models  undertaken  In  order  that  we  may 
make  full  use  of  our  national  industrial 
capacity. 

We  cannot  afford  to  use  up  time,  ma- 
terial, and  labor  making  two  dozen  vari- 
eties of  one  article  If  we  can  get  along 
with  three  or  four  varieties.  If  the  work- 
ers and  machine  and  managerial  skill 
not  used  to  make  those  extra,  unneeded 
varieties  are  set  free  for  other  employ- 
ment, we  can  increase  both  our  produc- 
tion of  defense  goods  and  our  production 
of  goods  for  consumers.  I  believe  that 
It  is  possible  to  increase  our  present  pro- 
ductive capacity  by  a  fourth  or  perhaps 
even  by  a  third  by  reducing  the  variety 
of  goods  offered  to  the  commercial  trade. 
We  shall  be  sacrificing  nothing  of  real 


$126,146,474  War 
cleared  June  12 


Defense  contracts  totaling  $126,146,474 
were  awarded  by  the  War  Department 
and  cleared  by  the  Division  of  Purchases, 
OPM,  during  the  period  June  12  through 
June  18. 

The  Navy  ceased  to  report  individual 
defense  contracts  on  June  3.  The  Mari- 
time Commission  had  no  contract  awards 
to  report  during  the  past  week. 

A  compilation  of  War  Department 
contracts  follows: 

CONSTRUCTION 

Two  contractors:  Walters  and  Prater, 
Morrlstown,  Tenn.,  and  Mark  K.  Wilson 
Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  construction  of 
a  quartermaster  depot  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  architects  and  engineers,  Schulz 
and  Norton,  Memphis;  $2,970,140. 

Two  contractors:  Daniel  Construction 
Co.  and  A.  H.  Guion  &  Co.,  both  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C;  alterations  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  recently  acquired  quartermaster 
depot  at  Charleston,  S.  C;  architects 
and  engineers,  J.  F.  Coleman  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  $481,265. 

Two  contractors:  Doyle  &  Russell  and 
Wise  Contracting  Co.,  Inc.,  both  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  construction  of  quarter- 
master depot  at  Richmond,  Va.;  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  Carneal,  Johnston 
&  Wright  of  Richmond;  $2,781,292. 

Sanderson  &  Porter,  New  York  City; 
expansion  of  loading  plant  now  under 
construction  at  Joliet,  Illinois;  $5,774,075. 

AIRCRAFT 

Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc.,  Santa  Mon- 
ica, Calif.;  airplanes  and  spare  parts; 
$3,119,435.95. 

Bell  Aircraft  Corporation,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  airplanes  and  spare  parts; 
$7,407,540. 

Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
airplanes  and  spare  parts;  $73,764,450. 

Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation,  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.;  engines  and  spare  parts; 
$7,977,503.98. 


ment  contracts 
June  18 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPUES 

Cambridge  Shipbuilders,  Inc.,  Cam- 
bridge, Md.;  boats;  $530,640. 

The  Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  strut  assemblies;  $2,- 
621,018. 

The  Aro  Equipment  Corporation, 
Bryan,  Ohio;  pump  assemblies;  $1,- 
135,700. 

Curtiss-Wright  Corporation,  Airplane 
Division,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  maintenance 
parts  for  airplanes;  $843,604.28. 

Boeing  Aircraft  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
m.aintenance  parts  for  airplanes;  $1,- 
628,999.05. 

Equitable  Equipment  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  steel  cargo  vessels; 
$879,000. 

Reeves  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
1,625,000  yards  cotton  cloth,  herringbone 
twill;  $515,125. 

J.  L.  Stifel  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.;  4,000,000  yards  cotton  cloth,  her- 
ringbone twill;  $1,198,000. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.; 
218,000  rubberized  raincoats;  $882,900. 

Cable  Raincoat  Co.,  South  Boston, 
Mass.;  150,000  rubberized  raincoats; 
$633,433.13. 

ORDNANCE 

Mack  Mfg.  Corporation,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.;  parts  for  transmissions  and 
final  drive  unit^;  $708,677.25. 

Firestone  Steel  Products  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio;  metallic  links;  $10,293,675. 

In  addition  to  contract  awards,  the 
following  letter  of  intent  was  cleared  by 
the  Office  of  Production  Management 
and  announced  by  the  War  Department 
during  the  week  ended  June  18: 

Emerson  Electric  Manufacturing  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  procurement  of  standard- 
ized aircraft  machine-gun  turrets.  This 
letter  guarantees  reimbursement  to  the 
extent  of  $1,000,000  pending  negotiation 
of  formal  contract. 


importance;  all  we  need  do  is  put  a 
little  restraint  on  our  economic  self- 
indulgence. 

Simplification  plans  under  way 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  study  of 
the  possibilities  inherent  in  this  sort  of 
action  recently,  both  in  Government  and 
among  various  business  groups.  Plans 
for  launching  such  a  program  are  being 


perfected,  and  within  a  very  short  time 
it  will  get  under  way.  It  will  be  done  in 
a  truly  democratic  way.  Committees  of 
manufacturers,  distributors,  and  con- 
sumers will  meet  together  to  plan  the 
ways  in  which  simplification  can  be  used 
to  best  advantage.  I  do  not  believe  that 
coercion  or  pressure  will  be  necessary. 
I  do  believe  that  the  program  has  im- 
mense possibilities. 
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PRICES  AND  CIVILIAN  SUPPLIES  .  .  . 


Changes  in  iron  and  steel  scrap  schedule 
made  to  facilitate  flow  to  mills 


P\irther  amendments  to  Price  Schedule 
No.  4  establishing  maximum  prices  for 
scrap  iron  and  steel  were  Issued  June  18 
by  Leon  Henderson,  administrator,  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply. 

The  changes,  to  become  effective  June 
18,  make  minor  adjustments  designed  to 
facilitate  the  flov/  of  scrap  to  consuming 
mills.    The  principal  changes  include: 

(1)  Provision  has  been  made  for  bring- 
ing In  so-called  semi-remote  scrap  by 
allowing  consumers  to  pay  up  to  $1  more 
per  ton  for  such  scrap  to  cover  additional 
transportation  costs. 

Shipping  point  prices  explained 

(2)  Maximum  shipping-point  prices, 
as  contrasted  to  basing  point  prices,  are 
defined  and  the  method  of  computing 
them  is  explained. 

(3)  Provision  is  made  for  bringing  in 
of  remote  scrap  located  beyond  zones 
where  the  railroad  freight  rate  to  Pitts- 
burgh is  $11.20  per  ton.  In  such  cases 
consumers  must  apply  to  OPACS  for  per- 
niission  to  absorb  the  additional  freight 
charges  and  must  meet  other  require- 
ments set  forth  in  the  schedule. 

(4)  A  different  method  of  determining 
prices  of  scrap  for  export  is  set  forth  in 
the  schedule.  Separate  methods  are  pro- 
vided for  railroad  scrap  and  other  scrap. 

Some  changes  in  basing  points 

(5)  Other  changes  include  definitions 
of  No.  1  and  No.  2  bundles,  several 
changes  in  the  cities  established  as  basing 
points,  a  new  formula  for  establishing 
maximum  prices  for  scrap  originating  on 
railroads  not  operating  through  any 
basing  point,  a  new  form  to  be  used  by 
consumers  in  making  monthly  reports 
of  transactions,  a  revision  of  switching- 
charge  provisions  relating  to  railroad 
scrap,  and  a  prohibition  against  dealers 
who  have  never  acted  as  brokers  prior 
to  June  18  being  allowed  brokerage  com- 
missions. 

In  announcing  the  revisions  in  the 
schedule  Administrator  Henderson 
stated  that  the  existing  ceiling  prices  are 
well  above  the  levels  prevailing  for  all  but 
a  few  months  of  the  past  20  years. 

"These  ceiling  prices,"  he  stated,  "are 
high  enough  to  fully  compensate  all  indi- 
viduals in  the  scrap  collection  trade  and, 
In  the  absence  of  speculative  hoarding, 


to  Insure  a  supply  of  iron  and  steel  scrap 
adequate  to  support  the  current  high 
level  of  steel  production. 

"Unfortunately,  circulation  of  rumors 
to  the  effect  that  ceiling  prices  were  to  be 
raised  by  substantial  amounts  has  caused 
some  hoarding  by  both  dealers  and  origi- 
nal suppliers  of  scrap.  This  office  is  en- 
gaged in  securing  names  of  such  indi- 
viduals and  the  tonnages  which  they  are 
holding.  OPACS  is  prepared.  If  neces- 
sary, to  take  vigorous  action  to  get  this 
scrap  to  moving  into  consumption.  Indi- 
viduals cannot  profit  by  violating  the 
schedule  in  this  respect  since  they  can- 
not expect  to  secure  any  higher  prices 
than  those  now  prevailing." 

•    •    • 

Bakeries  asked  to  refrain  from 
raising  bread  price  without 
consulting  OPACS  first 

Leading  bakeries  have  been  asked  to 
refrain  from  advancing  bread  prices 
without  prior  consultation  with  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply,  in  a  letter  sent  them  June  17 
by  Administrator  Henderson. 

"In  our  policy  of  stabilizing  prices,  we 
consider  bread  of  special  importance 
owing  to  its  prominence  in  the  diet  of 
all  members  of  the  community  and  the 
significance  of  bread  prices  as  a  symbol 
of  the  cost  of  living,"  the  letter  states. 

The  request  is  also  made  that  there 
be  no  change  in  "volume  discounts,  cash 
discounts,  credit  practices,  stale  bread 
return  allowances,  or  other  trade  or  price 
practices  or  alteration  of  bread  formulas 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
net  manufacturers'  prices."  The  letter 
was  sent  first  to  12  leading  bakeries  and 
was  to  go  to  several  hundred  others  later 
In  the  week. 

The  letter  states  prompt  consideration 
will  be  given  to  specific  instances  of  hard- 
ship arising  out  of  compliance  with  the 
OPACS  request.  It  will  be  the  policy  of 
OPACS,  however,  to  hold  price  increases 
to  the  absolute  minimum  reflecting  cost 
advances,  Mr.  Henderson  stated.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  high  level  of  busi- 
ness activity  Is  currently  a  favorable 
factor  from  the  bakeries'  standpoint. 


Four  section  heads  named 
for  Allocation  Division 

Appointments  of  four  section  heads  for 
the  Civilian  Supply  Allocation  Division 
of  OPACS  were  announced  June  17  by 
Joseph  L.  Weiner,  chief  of  the  division. 

Melvin  Q.  de  Chazeau  was  named  head 
of  the  iron  and  steel  section.  Mr.  de  Cha- 
zeau is  on  leave  from  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  he  is  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. He  has  been  a  consultant  on 
iron  and  steel  in  the  Materials  Branch 
of  the  OPM  Production  Division.  In  1940 
he  made  a  study  of  TVA  for  the  Twenti- 
eth Century  Fund.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  a 
witness  before  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee.  In  1934  and  1935 
he  made  a  special  study  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  at  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Administration,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  study  was  embodied  in 
"Economics  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Indus- 
try," of  which  he  was  co-author. 

Bassie  heads  standards  and  research 

V.  Lewis  Bassie,  who  has  been  chief 
of  the  Civilian  Requirements  section  of 
the  OPM  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statis- 
tics, was  named  head  of  the  Division  of 
Standards  and  Research.  He  formerly 
was  assistant  chief  of  the  Industrial  Eco- 
nomics Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  At  one  time  he  was  senior 
economist  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Edward  T.  McCormick,  who  has  been 
adviser  on  priorities  to  OPACS  Assistant 
Administrator  Harriet  Elliott,  was  named 
head  of  the  Fuels  Division.  He  was  for 
6  years  financial  analyst  for  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission. 

Jesse  L.  Maury  was  appointed  head  of 
the  nonferrous  metals  section.  Mr. 
Maury  is  a  mining  engineer  and  for  the 
past  4  years  has  been  serving  in  that 
capacity  with  the  Lehman  Corporation. 
He  was  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  in  1935  and  1936  as  a  valu- 
ation engineer.  For  10  years  prior  to 
that  he  was  engaged  in  mining  activities 
in  the  West,  where  he  managed  lead, 
zinc,  and  silver  mining  operations.  He 
holds  a  Master  of  Science  degree  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 
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Exports  exempted  from 
yarn  price  schedule 

Price  Schedule  No.  7  establishing  ceil- 
ing prices  for  combed  cotton  yarn  has 
been  amended  by  exempting  yarn  to  be 
exported  outside  the  United  States  and 
by  making  minor  adjustments  in  the 
schedule  of  ceilings  for  coarser  counts  of 
yarn,  Administrator  Henderson,  GPACS, 
announced  June  20. 

Both  amendments  are  retroactive  to 
May  23,  the  date  on  which  the  original 
schedule  was  issued.  The  amendments 
were  made  at  suggestion  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives in  order  to  facilitate  operation 
of  the  schedule  and  eliminate  hardships. 

Applies  to  direct  or  jobber  sales 

Lifting  of  the  ceiling  on  exported  yarn 
applies  to  sales  made  either  directly  or 
through  a  jobber.  Such  yarn  cannot 
subsequently  be  sold  or  delivered  for  use 
within  the  United  States  at  a  price  above 
the  maximums  established  in  the  sched- 
ule for  domestic  sales.  This  amendment 
is  not  expected  to  result  in  sales  of  yarn 
at  prices  much  higher  than  necessary  to 
cover  higher  costs  of  selling  for  export. 
Buyers  and  sellers  by  mutual  agreement 
may  make  adjustments  in  contracts  en- 
tered into  after  May  23  not  inconsistent 
with  the  amended  schedule. 

"Normal"  differential  adopted 

The  combed  cotton  yarn  schedule  was 
based  on  a  price  of  42  cents  a  pound  for 
30s  single,  and  prices  for  other  counts 
carried  differentials  based  on  trade  paper 
quotations  above  or  below  that  price. 
The  differentials  on  coarser  counts  be- 
low 24s  amounted  to  V2  cent  per  count. 
Trade  representatives  report  that  the 
normal  differential  for  these  counts  is 
Vi  cent  and  that  the  recent  reported  ex- 
pansion in  differentials  to  Vz  cent  was  in 
part  a  reflection  of  rapidly  increasing 
prices  before  the  schedule  went  into 
effect.  The  differentials  on  the  coarser 
counts  have  therefore  been  changed  to 
V4  cent  so  as  to  eliminate  any  hardship 
on  spinners  of  the  coarser  yarn. 

•    •    * 

ARF^Y  NURSES 
PASS  5,000  MARK 

The  number  of  Army  nurses  has  in- 
creased from  942  a  year  ago  to  more 
than  5,000,  and  it  is  expected  to  exceed 
8,000  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  War  De- 
partment announced  June  12. 


Shortage  of  materials  may  cut  automobile 
production  further,  Knudsen  says 


In  a  press  conference  June  18,  Director 
General  Knudsen,  OPM,  discussed  the 
possibility  that  shortages  of  materials 
may  cut  the  production  of  automobiles 
below  the  number  permitted  by  the  20- 
percent  reduction  agreed  upon  earlier. 
Excerpts  follow: 

Q.  Mr.  Knudsen,  what  does  the  OPM 
propose  to  do  about  Mr.  Patterson's  re- 
quest for  a  further  reduction  in  automo- 
bile production? 

A.  Of  course,  everybody  is  taik'ng  about 
automobiles.  Somebody  said  Mr.  Patter- 
son wrote  me  a  letter  and  said  he  wanted 
to  cut  50  percent.  It  is  a  lot  of  nonsense, 
nobody  said  anything  of  the  sort.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  want  to  put  this 
in  the  papers  or  not,  but  I  will  explain  it 
to  you,  my  reason  for  doing  what  I  did. 
In  other  words,  we  knew  in  the  automo- 
bile industry  how  many  cars  we  were 
scheduled  to  make  this  year.  Now,  the 
model  year  in  the  automobile  industry 
winds  up  August  1 — August  1  to  July 
31— and  at  that  time  we  figured  5,385,000 
cars.  So  we  agreed  on  an  initial  20-per- 
cent cut,  you  see,  and  you  remember  it 
was  initial.  That  brought  it  down  to 
4,200,000.  That  doesn't  mean  we  are  go- 
ing to  make  4,200,000.  I  don't  know  how 
many  we  are  going  to  make  because  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  critical  mate- 
rials. 

Trying  to  prevent  unemployment 

Now,  when  you  reduce  the  production 
of  automobiles,  say,  20  percent,  you  lib- 
erate X  percent  of  the  labor;  if  you  re- 
duce 40  percent,  you  liberate  twice  as 
much  labor.  All  I  do  here  is  to  let  the 
defense  program  build  up  so  as  to  absorb 
these  people  as  fast  as  we  can  and  not 
cut  50  percent  and  have  them  out  in  the 
street,  idle  on  account  of  national  de- 
fense. That  would  be  a  very  nasty  thing 
to  have  happen  because  the  defense 
people  wouldn't  get  any  good  out  of  it  and 
a  whole  lot  of  people  would  suffer. 

Q.  Just  what  was  Mr.  Patterson's 
letter? 

A.  Mr.  Patterson's  letter  recommenejed 
further  reductions  in  domestic  consump- 
tion or  domestic  production. 

Q.  In  announcing  the  20-percent  cut 
in  automobile  production,  you  don't  ex- 
pect to  make  4,200,000  cars  next  year? 

A.  I  said  an  initial  cut  at  the  time,  you 
remember. 

Q.  As  of  now  you  don't  expect  to  make 
4,000,000? 


A.  I  don't  think  we  can,  but  I  don't 
know. 

(Mr.  Patterson's  letter  handed  to  Mr. 
Knudsen.) 

Other  cuts  suggested 

A.  Mr.  Patterson  dealt  entirely  with 
the  automobiles  and  with  wide  strip  and 
sheet  mills  and  with  heat-treating  and 
cold-drawn  steel,  and  with  alloy  steel. 
Now,  Mr.  Porrestal  mentioned  mechan- 
ical ice  boxes,  washing  machines,  air- 
conditioning  machines.  They  are  all 
suggestions,  of  course,  no  demand  on  us, 
just  asking  that  we  look  into  it  and  see 
how  much  material  we  can  save. 

Plane  plant  change-over 

Q.  How  about  this  question  of  aircraft 
production  having  fallen  off  last  month? 

A.  Well,  we  lost  a  day's  work.  I  guess 
we  lost  about  a  day's  work  and  we  will 
probably  pick  that  up  this  month,  some- 
where. 

Q.  Changing  over  models  in  any  of  the 
plants,  did  that  account  for  it? 

A.  Boeing  was.  He  went  from  D  to  E 
in  17  and  he  will  be  back  in  again  next 
month. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  will  show  a  sub- 
stantial increase  this  month? 

A.  I  don't  know  as  I'd  say  substantial. 

Q.  Will  it  make  up  for  the  last  month? 

A.  I  hope  to  do  that;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  will  get  about 
1,500? 

A.  That  is  a  little  high,  I  think. 

•    *    • 

Waste-paper  men  agree  to  hold 
prices  down  for  the  present 

Leading  representatives  of  the  waste- 
paper  industry  have  agreed  individually 
at  a  meeting  with  OPACS  officials  to 
maintain  the  present  price  structure  for 
the  time  being,  pending  determination  of 
whether  enough  such  paper  will  come  on 
the  market  at  present  prices.  Adminis- 
trator Henderson  announced  June  19. 

Another  meeting  will  be  held  with  in- 
dustry representatives  late  in  July  to 
canvass  the  situation  again. 

Waste  paper  is  an  important  raw  ma- 
terial in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
paper  board  and  full  production  is  needed 
to  meet  demands  of  the  defense  program 
plus  civUian  needs.  Industry  represent- 
atives have  agreed  to  do  their  best  to 
increase  the  supply. 
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Stacy  May  forecasts  shifts  in  demand,  to 
compensate  defense  sacrifice  of  durables 


Increased  demand  for  services,  perish- 
ables, seniidurables,  and  goods  of  higher 
quality,  to  compensate  for  necessary  sac- 
rifices in  civilian  consumption  of  durable 
goods,  was  forecast  recently  by  Stacy 
May,  chief,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics, OPM.  He  spoke  to  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  Chicago. 
Excerpts  follow: 

The  nation  whose  economy  is  heavily 
weighted  with  durable  goods  facilities,  is 
fortunately  situated  for  war  production 
only  if  steps  are  taken  to  convert  these 
facilities  to  the  production  of  war  ma- 
teriel. Otherwise,  the  facilities  are 
merely  a  competitor  for  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  labor  that  war  procurement 
needs. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have,  to 
date,  made  definite  plans  for  at  least 
5  billion  dollars'  worth  of  new  facilities, 
it  is  clear  that  the  great  demand  for 
heavy  goods  production  in  the  military 
field  can  be  achieved  only  by  diverting 
to  armament  production  some  of  the 
tools,  manpower,  and  managerial  skill 
now  being  used  for  producing  consumers' 
durables.  The  operation  of  priorities 
control  over  metals  similarly  will  curtail 
consumers'  durables,  even  allowing  for 
all  of  the  substitutions  which  American 
Ingenuity  can  devise.  For  our  situation 
in  a  considerable  list  of  the  strategic 
metals  is  that  while  we  have  plenty  for 
all  of  the  military  production  in  sight, 
there  is  not  enough  for  both  the  military 
production  and  the  increased  civilian  de- 
mand that  will  be  generated  by  defense 
expenditures. 

These  curtailments  will  take  sharp  ef- 
fect in  1942  and  to  the  extent  that  you 
are  engaged  in  selling  consumers'  dura- 
bles, you  will  be  affected. 

Compensating  forces 

However,  there  will  be  compensating 
forces  at  work  of  tremendous  magnitude. 
By  the  end  of  May  almost  3  million 
more  workers  will  have  been  drawn  into 
nonagricultural  employment  than  there 
were  a  year  ago.  Over  the  coming  year 
nonagricultural  employment  may  well 
increase  another  3  million  if  we  can 
manage  our  program  in  such  a  way  as 
to  avoid  unnecessary  dislocations.  The 
rise  in  pay  rolls  should  be  even  faster 
than  the  rise  in  employment  through  the 
increase  in  weekly  working  hours  and 
the  operation  of  overtime  even  if  actual 
wage  rates   are  not  greatly  increased. 


When  people  have  money  to  spend,  they 
spend  It  and  retail  trade  reaps  an 
advantage. 

I  wish  that  I  could  translate  for  you 
the  prospective  increase  in  consumer 
purchasing  power  into  bills  of  particu- 
lai's  of  what  will  be  purchased.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  purchases  tend  to 
move  upward  more  slowly  than  income — 
that  the  individual  tends  to  save  some- 
thing out  of  any  advantage  he  obtains. 
The  sharply  increased  tax  schedule  for 
next  year  will  constitute  an  obvious  drain 
upon  purchasing  power.  The  men  who 
are  inducted  into  the  Army  have  every- 
thing supplied  to  them  that  they  need 
and  very  little  money  with  which  to 
purchase  anything  that  they  do  not. 
But  the  net  effect  of  all  of  these  factors 
will  be  to  retard  and  not  to  prevent  a 
substantial  increase  in  consumer  ex- 
penditures. 

Demand  for  services,  perishables 

I  believe  that  the  very  curtailments 
that  will  be  forced  in  the  consumption 
of  consumers'  durable  goods  will  operate 
to  increase  their  demands  for  services, 
for  perishables,  and  for  semidurables. 

In  1939  consumers  spent  6.9  billion  dol- 
lars upon  clothing.  If  their  consump- 
tion habits  should  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral pattern  that  was  determined  by  a 
study  of  the  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee in  1935-36,  clothing  expenditures, 
measured  in  1939  dollars,  would  repre- 
sent 7.6  billions  in  1941  and  from  8  to 
8.5  bilhons  in  1942.  It  is  true  that  not 
all  clothing  items  would  share  in  the 
advance  equally.  According  to  the  pat- 
terns established,  the  greatest  rise  may 
be  expected  in  the  demand  for  cleaning 
and  pressing,  next  in  women's  dresses 
and  suits,  third  in  men's  and  boys'  suits, 
with  a  less  substantial  rise  in  footwear, 
men's  shirts,  hosiery  and  underwear. 

Shift  to  higher  qualities 

It  is  inevitable,  I  think,  that  there  will 
be  a  shift  in  demand  toward  goods  of 
higher  qualities  as  the  general  trend  of 
family  income  rises.  In  1939  almost  40 
percent  of  all  family  units  were  in  the 
income  group  having  less  than  $1,000  a 
year.  It  is  likely  that  in  1941  a  little 
over  a  third  of  American  families  will 
remain  in  this  ]ess-than-$l,000  income 
category,  and  in  1942  it  may  be  reduced 
to  less  than  30  percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  proportion  of  family  units  with 
Incomes  greater  than  $2,000  may  be  ex- 


pected to  rise  from  the  25  percent  of  1939 
to  over  30  percent  in  1941,  and  to  over  35 
percent  in  1942.  Inevitably  this  will 
mean  an  increase  in  the  relative  de- 
mands for  goods  of  higher  qualities  and 
prices. 

Defense  plans  should  be  stepped  up 

I  have  been  speaking  to  you  in  terms 
of  a  defense  program  of  something  over 
40  billion  dollars  for  the  years  1941  and 
1942.  I  believe  that  this  program  will 
be  and  should  be  stepped  up.  I  think 
that  the  United  States  has  the  manage- 
ment skill,  the  manpov;er,  and  the  eco- 
nomic resources  to  double  the  rate  of 
armament  production  that  now  is  con- 
templated. In  meeting  our  presently 
planned  schedules,  and  certainly  if  they 
are  to  be  increased,  certain  alternatives 
must  be  faced  and  decisions  cleanly 
reached.  How  much  of  our  wartime  pro- 
duction may  be  achieved  on  top  of  our 
present  production  for  civilian  use,  and 
for  what  proportion  of  it  must  we  cut 
in  to  our  civilian  standards? 

I  believe  that  the  issue  we  are  facing 
is  sufBciently  grave  to  make  any  needed 
sacrifice  Inconsequential.  I  think  that 
we  should  be  completly  ruthless  in  cut- 
ting into  civilian  production  at  any  point 
where  men,  materials,  or  facilities  are 
needed  for  our  present  defense  program 
or  for  the  much  larger  one  I  believe  we 
should  have. 

But  surely  sacrifices  are  to  be  justified 
only  when  they  are  necessary.  If  by 
planning  for  expansion  sufBciently  far 
ahead  we  can  increase  our  over-al!  pro- 
duction, both  the  military  and  the  civilian 
cause  is  served. 

*    *    • 

SEC  to  inform  OPACS 
of  market  activities 

Scrutiny  of  unregulated  commodity 
markets  Is  to  be  undertaken  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  OPACS,  Administrator 
Henderson  announced  June  23. 

The  SEC  will  send  OPACS  daily  and  if 
necessary  hourly  reports  on  activity  in 
the  commodity  markets  involved.  Atten- 
tion will  be  called  to  unusual  develop- 
ments which  appear  to  have  a  bearing 
upon  problems  under  jurisdiction  of 
OPACS. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Henderson  the  SEC 
points  out  that  it  does  "not  have  statu- 
tory power  to  proceed  against  persons 
who  manipulate  the  prices  of  these  com- 
modities, or  who  speculate  excessively  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public." 
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Curtailment  of  Civilian  Goods 

Civilian  goods  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  metals  affected  by  priorities  may 
be  curtailed  to  a  rapidly  increasing  de- 
gree as  a  result  of  the  diversion  of  these 
essential  materials  to  rearmament  needs. 
It  was  estimated  last  week  by  Peter  R. 
Nehemkis,  Jr.,  special  assistant  to  Robert 
L.  Mehornay,  Chief  of  OPM's  Defense 
Contract  Service,  that  not  fewer  than 
10  entire  industries  whose  supplies  have 
been  either  drastically  curtailed  or  com- 
pletely shut  off  must  find  substitute  ma- 
terials or  enter  a  new  line  of  production. 
The  metals  so  far  put  under  full  priori- 
ties control  are:  Aluminum,  magnesium, 
zinc,  stainless  steel,  tungsten,  nickel- 
bearing  steel,  copper,  steel,  and  nickel. 

An  example  of  the  effect  of  priorities 
is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  the  industry 
making  aluminum  kitchen  utensils.  Fol- 
lowing the  first  priorities  order  on  this 
metal,  it  was  believed  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  scrap  aluminum  might  con- 
tinue to  be  available.  About  the  middle 
of  this  month,  however,  an  order  bring- 
ing aluminum  scrap  under  full  priority 
control  was  announced.  Virtually  all 
scrap  will  nov/  go  to  defense  channels 
except  when  specific  directions  are  issued 
by  the  director  of  priorities.  For  a  pe- 
riod, steam  pressure  cookers  were  placed 
on  a  preferred  list  because  it  was  believed 
that  these  were  essential  to  home  canning 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  But  the  pres- 
sure for  aluminum  has  become  so  great 
that  no  provision  is  now  being  made  for 
the  further  manufacture  of  these  uten- 
sils. 

Just  what  further  consumer  industries 
will  be  affected  by  priorities  on  aluminum 
and  other  metals  cannot  at  this  time  be 
specifically  indicated.  There  will  obvi- 
ously be  included,  however,  those  lines 
of  business  which  use  considerable 
amounts  of  these  metals  and  for  which 
no  substitute  is  readily  available. 

Mr.  Nehemkis  has  indicated  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  make  the  transition 
from  production  of  consumer  goods  to 
production  of  defense  materials  as  efB- 
cient  and  as  rapid  as  possible.  Plans  now 
being  made  include  the  converting  of  in- 
dustries to  defense  production  by  indus- 
try-wide rather  than  piecemeal  processes. 
"It  would  appear,"  Mr.  Nehemkis  said, 
"that  the  conversion  pattern  will  in  gen- 
eral involve  the  organization  of  an  indus- 


try into  prime  contractor-subcontractor 
groups." 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director  of  Pur- 
chases, OPM,  also  recently  discussed  the 
same  subject  but  he  held  out  no  encour- 
agement for  the  producer  of  consumer 
goods  where  the  question  was  one  of  the 
essential  metals.  The  answer  of  today, 
Mr.  Nelson  said,  is  that  in  some  cases  he 
simply  has  to  shut  up  shop,  pay  off  his 
labor  force,  and  let  his  equipment  stand 
idle.  Sooner  or  later  the  very  size  of  this 
defense  program  will  take  up  that  kind  of 
slack.  The  effort  now  is  toward  getting 
this  manpower  and  machinery  into  op- 
eration again,  on  defense  materials, 
sooner  rather  than  later. 

Domestic  wool  and  defense 
purchases 

Last  fall,  to  meet  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing defense  needs,  the  requirements  of 
the  Domestic  Purchase  Act  were  relaxed 
and  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  wool  was 
used  in  cloth  and  equipment  purchased 
by  the  Army.  Last  week  a  conference 
was  held  in  Washington  which  was  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  the  wool- 
growing  industry  and  officials  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  the  OfBce  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  and  other  officials, 
at  which  the  use  of  domestic  wool  in 
further  defense  purchasing  was  fully 
discussed. 

While  no  declaration  of  policy  re- 
sulted from  the  meeting,  the  wool  grow- 
ers made  their  case  for  the  increased 
purchasing  of  domestic  wool.  They  in- 
dicated that  the  cost  of  production  was 
up  and  that  they  were  justified  in  asking 
for  Army  awards  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  Quartermaster  oflcials  indicated  a 
sympathetic  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  wool  producers.  The  domestic  prod- 
uct will  receive  full  consideration,  it  is 
understood,  as  long  as  the  differential 
between  the  foreign  and  domestic  wools 
remains  small. 

As  far  as  the  immediate  future  Is  con- 
cerned, bids  will  continue  to  be  asked 
on  the  same  basis  as  oefore,  that  is,  using 
both  foreign  and  domestic  wool.  Invita- 
tions are  now  being  sent  out  for  from 
20,000,000  to  25,000,000  yards  of  suiting, 
overcoating,  and  lining.  Bids  will  be 
opened  on  June  26.  The  prices  at  which 
these  bids  will  be  entered  will  be  an  Indi- 


cation of  the  feeling  of  the  wool  trade 
and  the  dealers  as  to  the  prices  for  the 
coming  season.  Some  indications  from 
trade  sources  now  are  that  wool  piece 
goods  prices  for  fall  will  be  from  40  to 
50  cents  a  yard  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

It  has  previously  been  estimated  that 
the  total  amount  of  wool  which  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
Government  agencies  during  the  1942 
fiscal  year  will  be  259,000,000  pounds, 
grease  basis.  After  allowing  for  normal 
civilian  uses  of  wool,  it  appears  that  a 
total  of  approximately  349,500,000  pounds 
will  have  to  be  imported. 

Commercial  Truck  Crops 

Indicated  production  of  some  of  the 
most  important  commercial  truck  crops 
for  shipment  as  of  June  9,  as  developed  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  as  follows: 

Green  Peas:  Total  indicated  produc- 
tion for  the  groups  of  five  States  each 
shows  a  total  for  1941  of  7,643,000  bushels 
as  compared  with  7,113,000  for  last  year. 
The  late  group  of  States  will  show,  it  is 
estimated,  an  increase  of  31  percent  over 
a  year  ago. 

Onions:  Estimates  for  1941  are  avail- 
able only  for  two  State  groups,  early  and 
intermediate.  These  show  an  indicated 
production  for  this  year  of  2,605,000 
sacks  as  compared  with  2,415,000  sacks 
for  the  same  areas  last  year. 

Snap  Beans:  Figures  are  available  now 
from  groups  of  six  States.  The  total  esti- 
mate for  these  areas  is  11,052,000  bushels 
as  compared  with  10,228,000  bushels  last 
year. 

"Lend-lease"  Textile 
Purchases  Begun 

Although  no  quantities  have  been  an- 
nounced, the  purchasing  of  textiles  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Lend  Lease  Act  has 
been  begun  by  the  Procurement  Division, 
Treasury  Department.  The  invitations 
covered  sheetings,  drills,  and  print  cloths. 
Since  no  quantities  were  mentioned,  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
this  on  the  market.  It  was  suggested 
that  manufacturers  shall  offer  to  ship 
such  quantities  as  they  may  be  able  to 
supply  during  the  next  4  months. 

Bids  have  also  been  opened  by  the  Pro- 
cm-ement  Division  of  the  Treasury  for 
furnishing  2,157,000  yards  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles to  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion for  distribution  to  designated  emer- 
gency work  relief  rooms.  This  included 
both  muslin  and  broadcloth. 
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No  gasoline  should  be  shipped  from  East 
to  anybody  for  present,  says  Ickes 


Excerpts  from  the  June  19  press  con- 
ference of  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Petroleum 
Coordinator  for  National  Defense: 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  announced  that 
you  will  establish  five  regions  in  this 
oil  set-up  as  shown  on  the  map  down- 
stairs. Does  that  map  show  the  five 
regions? 

A.  I  did  not  say  it  referred  to  that. 
I  imagine  so.   Mike,  does  it  refer  to  that? 

Mr.  Straus.  It  does. 

Q.  Are  these  regional  offices  going  to 
be  set  up  on  a  temporary  or  permanent 
basis,  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Well,  it  will  be  just  as  the  oil  co- 
ordinatorship — it  is  set  up  for  the  emer- 
gency. They  will  go  along  as  long  as  we 
do  and  that  no  one  can  predict. 

Pipeline  legislation 

Speaking  of  bills  in  Congress,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, what  is  holding  up  the  pipeline 
legislation? 

A.  It  is  held  up  over  in  the  Senate.  It 
passed  the  House  very  promptly.  I  think 
It  Is  still  pending  before  a  committee 
up  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  received 
a  report  from  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion on  the  availability  of  foreign  flag 
tankers? 

A.  Yes;  I  think  I  have  that.  I  have 
had  several  reports  from  the  Maritime 
Commission.  I  think  that  Is  among 
them. 

Q.  The  Maritime  Commission  put  out 
a  press  release  stating  that  there  were 
no  American  flag  tankers  which  had  been 
transferred  to  foreign  ownership  which 
could  be  repatriated  for  use  in  hauling 
oil  from  the  West  to  the  East.  Is  that 
the  substance  of  your  report? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  analyze 
it.  I  sent  it  down  to  Mr.  Davles  right 
away. 

Shipping  from  East  Coast 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  had  any 
other  situations  that  parallel  the  Japa- 
nese tanker  situation  out  of  Philadel- 
phia? 

A.  I  think  1  would  rather  not  answer 
that. 

Q.  I  understand  that  as  a  result  of 
that  you  attempted  to  get  some  volun- 
tary cooperation  in  not  shipping  oil  or 
gasoline  off  the  east  coast? 

A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  yet. 
I  do  not  know.    Of  course,  some  oil  can 


be  shipped  from  this  coast,  and  some 
undoubtedly  ought  to  be. 

Q.  What  was  the  basis  of  your  action 
in  asking  .  .  . 

A.  The  basis  for  the  action  was  that 
in  the  then  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  situation  precisely  was  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
shipped  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  any 
country.  The  action  was  not  taken  be- 
cause the  ship  was  about  to  be  loaded 
with  oil  for  any  particular  destination, 
and  of  course  it  related  only  to  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  not  to  the  Gulf  coast 
or  to  the  Pacific  coast.  There  is  plenty 
of  oil  for  anyone  that  wants  to  go  and 
get  it. 

Q.  Well,  wasn't  your  action  Inimical 
to  the  State  Department's  policy  in  re- 
gard to  Japanese,  in  any  way? 

Opposed  to  gasoline  export  from  East 

A.  I  do  not  see  why.  The  Pacific  coast 
could  fill  any  order  that  the  State  De- 
partment wanted  to  have  filled.  So  could 
the  oil  producing  States  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Q.  Well,  in  other  words,  on  the  basis 
of  this  action,  any  Japanese  tanker  at- 
tempting to  load  oil,  fuel,  or  gasoline, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  would  be  stopped, 
is  that  it? 

A.  Oil  or  gasoline? 

Q.  Gasoline,  or  a  lubricating  oil,  say. 

A.  I  go  back  and  say  what  are  you 
asking  about?  You  said  oil,  or  gasoline, 
or  lubricating  oil. 

Q.  Well,  either  lubricating  oil  or  gaso- 
line. 

A.  I  do  not  think  a  drop  of  gasoline 
ought  to  be  shipped  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  any  country  anywhere. 

Question  of  priorities  for  casings 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  begiruiing  to  be 
felt — this  possible  shortage  of  steel  cas- 
ing in  the  oil  producing  areas.  Do  you 
anticipate  any  relief  of  that  situation? 
Will  that  be  handled  by  Mr.  Davies? 

A.  We  have  not  looked  into  that  yet. 
You  have  pipe  lines. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  casings  to  com- 
plete the  wells  that  are  drilled. 

A.  Oh,  yes.  I  have  written  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Stettinius  asking  to  be  advised  in 
the  event  of  any  application  for  a  prior- 
ity order  on  the  part  of  the  oil  Indus- 
try. Now,  what  that  will  be  I  do  not 
know. 


Q.  When  you  say  you  do  not  believe 
any  oil  or  gasoline,  or  that  you  do  not 
believe  one  drop  of  gasoline  should  be 
shipped  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
any  country,  does  that  include  Great 
Britain? 

A.  That  includes  every  country,  as  ot 
the  present.  After  all,  the  release  of 
these  50  tankers  is  for  the  benefit  of 
England. 

Q.  The  British  have  not  asked  for  oil 
off  the  East  Coast,  have  they? 

A.  Not  that  I  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Davies  says  more  efBcient  use 
of  our  existing  transportation  facilities 
should  increase  the  movement  of  oil  and 
gasoline  by  about  10  percent. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  10  percent  solve  the 
Eastern  seaboard  problem? 

A.  I  do  not  think  so.    Does  he  say  so? 

A.  He  does  not  say  either  way. 

Q.  Is  the  prospective  shortage  of  oil 
and  gasoline  on  the  Eastern  seaboard 
more  than  10  percent  of  our  available 
transportation  facilities? 

A.  My  guess  would  be  no,  but  it  is  only 
a  guess. 

Rationing  "under  consideration" 

Q.  Has  your  staff  worked  out  tentative 
plans  restricting  the  use  of  gasoline  and 
oil? 

A.  They  are  working  on  it. 

Q.  Would  you  give  us  any  idea  what 
the  plans  encompass? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  too  disturbing 
at  the  present  time.  I  think  until  we 
are  ready  to  do  it  the  subject  should  not 
be  talked  about,  otherwise  profiteers 
would  take  advantage  of  the  people's 
fears,  and  they  may  be  unjustified. 

Q.  Can  you  say,  sir,  it  looks  as  though 
there  might  be  a  ration-card  system? 

A.  It  is  one  of  the  things  under  con- 
sideration. 

•    •    * 

HOUSE  APPROVES  BILL  TO 
RELAX  LOADING  LIMITS 

A  bill  to  permit  relaxing  the  load  limits 
on  coastwise  nonpassenger  ships  (H.  R. 
4988)  was  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  week  and  sent  to  the 
Senate.  The  measure,  effective  for  the 
duration  of  the  national  emergency  or 
until  June  30,  1943,  stipulates  that  the 
load  line  shall  not  be  higher  than  that 
considered  safe  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 
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Oil  under  export  control ; 
shipment  from  East  confined 
to  Britain,  Egypt,  Hemisphere 

The  White  House  on  June  20,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  made  public  tlie 
following  statement: 

"The  President  announced  today  that 
to  meet  a  threatened  shortage  of  petro- 
leum products  in  the  Eastern  United 
States,  he  had  directed  the  Administra- 
tor of  Export  Control  to  place  all  petro- 
leum products  under  control  and  to  per- 
mit exports  from  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
only  to  the  British  Empire,  Egypt,  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  since  supplies 
to  these  destinations  are  dependent  in 
part  on  shipment  from  Eastern  poits. 

"Meanwhile,  a  plan  will  be  prepared 
for  the  most  effective  use  of  tanker  fa- 
cilities available  to  supply  petroleum  to 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  and  the  other 
American  Republics.  Further  restric- 
tion of  shipments  of  petroleum  from  the 
Gulf  or  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States 
is  not  contemplated." 

•    •    * 

Oil   interests  on   Gulf  get 
chance    at   Lend-Lease   sales 

Petroleum  Coordinator  Ickes  an- 
nounced last  week  that  he  has  effected 
an  arrangement  with  the  Lease-Lend 
Administration  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment by  which  American  refineries  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  supply  "not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  petroleum  prod- 
ucts purchased  by  them  for  the  use  of 
Great  Britain." 

Heretofore,  England  has  been  obtain- 
ing petroleum  products  from  South 
American  supplies.  Various  oil  interests, 
especially  independents  on  the  Gulf 
have  said  they  can  meet  part  of  this 
demand  and  some  of  them  expressed  a 
desire  to  bid  on  the  business.  The  Coor- 
dinator's agreement  with  the  Lease- 
Lend  Administration  and  the  Navy 
Department  will  give  them  that  oppor- 
tunity. The  Navy  is  acting  a^  purchas- 
ing agent  for  the  Lease-Lend  Admin- 
istration in  the  matter  of  oil  for 
England. 

"It  should  be  distinctly  understood  by 
the  public,"  Coordinator  Ickes  said,  "that 
the  placing  of  British  orders  with  Ameri- 
can refineries  will  not  affect  the  trans- 
portation situation  which  is  causing  the 
deficiency  of  supply  on  the  Ea^t  Coast." 


Switch  in  tanker  routes  expected  to  raise 
East's  oil  supply  5,000,000  barrels  a  year 


Action  was  taken  June  18  by  Petroleum 
Coordinator  Ickes  to  Increase  the  pro- 
spective supply  of  petroleum  products  for 
the  East  Coast  5,000,000  barrels  annually 
by  a  switch  in  tanker  routes. 

Conferences  between  the  Coordinator 
and  officials  of  the  Sun  Oil  Co.  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  resulted 
in  a  recommendation  by  the  Coordinator 
whereby  tankers  now  plying  between  Cal- 
ifornia and  east  coast  ports  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  runs  between  Gulf  ports  and 
the  east  coast. 

On  the  intercoastal  route,  the  tankers 
Involved  carried  approximately  4,000,000 
barrels  of  gasoline  a  year.  In  the  Gulf 
to  east  coast  trade,  their  annual  carry- 
ing capacity  will  be  raised,  because  of 
the  shorter  haul,  to  approximately  9,000,- 
000  barrels  annually.  <A  barrel  of  gaso- 
line is  computed  at  42  gallons.) 


The  Coordinator  in  announcing  the 
prospective  Increase  in  East  Coast  supply, 

said: 

"The  diversion  of  these  tankers  to  the 
'Gulf  to  east  coast'  routes  involves  a 
sacrifice  by  the  two  companies  concerned, 
and  will  also  cause  them  considerable  in- 
convenience and  financial  loss.  However, 
they  have  agreed  to  the  arrangement  as 
a  temporary  measure  in  the  interests  of 
national  defense,  and,  as  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator, I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  their  cooperation  in  lessening, 
to  some  extent,  the  prospective  East  Coast 
shortage." 

The  Coordinator  emphasized  that  this 
Increase  in  the  East  Coast's  supply  did 
not  greatly  lessen  the  dangers  of  a  pro- 
spective shortage  in  that  area. 

"Many  additional  steps  must  be  taken," 
he  said,  "if  a  serious  East  Coast  short- 
age is  to  be  averted." 


0PM   resolution   urges 
coal  purchase  now 

The  OPM  on  June  23  made  public  a 
resolution  urging  that  all  coal  con- 
sumers from  large  industrial  users  to 
small  home  owners  buy  their  necessary 
stock  of  coal  at  the  present  time. 

The  resolution  points  out  that  by  buy- 
ing coal  now  users  will  help  national 
defense.  Moving  coal  during  the  summer 
months  will  relieve  the  peak  of  coal 
shipments  in  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall  when  transportation  will  be  strained 
by  the  tremendously  Increased  load  of 
defense  production  that  must  be  moved 
along  the  Nation's  railways,  waterways 
and  highways. 

Other  agencies  cooperating  in  this 
appeal  to  the  public  to  accumulate 
stocks  of  coal  now  are  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply,  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  and  the 
U.  S.  Bituminous  Coal  Consumers 
counsel. 

•    *    * 

Open  more  Federal  jobs  to 
women,  Civil  Service  urges 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission on  June  17  urged  appointing  offi- 
cers in  all  Federal  agencies  to  employ 
women  in  a  greater  variety  of  positions. 


Don't  raise  prices  any  more 
without  OPACS  conference, 
refiners,  marketers  asked 

Leading  refiners  and  marketers  of 
petroleum  products  throughout  the  coun- 
try were  asked  in  a  letter  sent  them  June 
19  by  Administrator  Henderson  not  to 
make  any  further  advances  in  prices  ex- 
cept after  consultation  with  OPACS. 

Announcement  of  the  letter  was  made 
by  Mr.  Henderson  June  19  in  an  address 
before  a  group  of  oil  industry  representa- 
tives at  a  meeting  called  by  Petroleum 
Coordinator  Ickes. 

The  letter  also  points  out  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  between  OPACS  and 
representatives  from  northeastern  and 
mid-Atlantic  States,  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  no  further  substantial  in- 
creases in  gasoline  prices  in  the  East  are 
called  for  unless  basic  conditions  change. 

•    •    • 

PERMANENT    PARACHUTE 
SCHOOL  ESTABLISHED 

To  assure  continuity  of  training  and 
to  provide  replacements  for  the  Army's 
growing  parachute  force,  a  Parachute 
section  of  the  Infantry  School  at  Port 
Benning,  Ga.,  has  been  established  as  a 
permanent  Institution. 
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1,133  defense  homes  completed  in  week 
bring  total  to  15,426  in  55  localities 


The  1,133  homes  for  defense  workers 
and  families  of  enlisted  personnel  com- 
pleted the  week  ended  June  14  bring  the 
total  number  of  completions  under  the 
Defense  Housing  Program  to  15,426 
homes,  located  in  55  localities  of  26  States 
and  Territories,  C.  P.  Palmer,  Defense 
Housing  Coordinator,  announced  June 
20. 

Among  the  areas  reporting  comple- 
tions are  Newport  News,  Va.,  with  300 
houses  completed  by  the  Navy,  and  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  with  236  completed  by  the 
Federal  Works  Agency,  all  for  defense 
workers  and  their  families.  The  United 
States  Housing  Authority  reports  com- 
pletions for  124  houses  at  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  for  civilian  and  enlisted  person- 
nel, and  104  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  for 
civilian  defense  workers. 

Contracts  awarded  for  1,176 

Construction  contracts  were  awarded 
for  1,176  homes  the  week  ended  June  14. 
The  largest  of  these  projects,  most  of 
which  are  for  civilian  workers,  is  located 
at  Middletown,  Pa.  The  United  States 
Housing  Authority  has  assigned  con- 
struction contracts  here  for  450  homes 
for  the  families  of  both  defense  workers 
and  enlisted  personnel.    This  agency  has 


also  awarded  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  126  homes  for  defense  workers  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Construction  contracts  were  also 
awarded  by  the  Public  Buildings  Admin- 
istration for  300  homes  at  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  for  defense  workers,  and  by  the 
Defense  Homes  Corporation  for  100  at 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  also  for  defense 
workers. 

170  trailers  provided 

Progress  was  also  reported  for  the 
temporary  shelter  program  for  the  week 
ended  June  14.  170  trailers  were  pro- 
vided to  tide  over  the  housing  shortage 
at  Erie,  Pa.,  for  workers  in  defense 
industry. 

The  number  of  dormitory  accommoda- 
tions for  single  men  completed  for  the 
week  reached  a  total  of  315,  all  for  work- 
ers at  New  London,  Conn.  249  dormitory 
accommodations  were  placed  under  con- 
struction contract  at  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Under  the  defense  housing  program  as 
of  June  14,  public  funds  have  been  allo- 
cated for  construction  of  96,753  homes. 
These  are  located  in  161  localities  of  49 
States  and  Territories.  68,016  of  these 
dwellings  have  been  placed  under  con- 
struction contract.  27,590  of  the  homes 
allocated  are  for  married  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, and  69,163  are  for  civilian  in- 
dustrial workers. 


STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  DEFENSE  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION.  JUNE  14    1941 


Funds  allocated 

Contract 

awarded 

Completed 

June  14 

June  ' 

June  14 

June  7 

June  14 

June  7 

Number  ol  States  and  Territories 

49 

161 

352 

96,  753 

4],  S56 

36,  701 

HI.  607 
27.  6!:0 
2,309 

?,  309 

49 

161 

352 

96.  753 

41,  856 

16,  701 

10,  607 
27,590 
2,309 

2,309 

46 

141 

24(1 

68.  016 

23,  240 

12,  93S 

8,484 

23,  354 

2,159 

2,159 

46 

138 

235 

f  6,  840 

23,  034 

12,660 

8,011 

23,  135 

2,  1.59 

2,159 

26 

65 

63 

15,  426 

2,747 

3.062 

2,159 

7.458 
686 

685 

26 

Number  of  projects 

63 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense 
industry _ _.  .  .. 

Civilian    industrial    workers   in    Government 
plants. 

2,860 

2, 159 
6, 763 

Other  civilians    employed  by  the  Army  and 
Navy.. . 

Number  ol  family  dwelling  units  (trailers) 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense 

indu.stry 

Civilian    industrial    workers    in    Government 

plants 

551) 
650 

Number  of  units  for  single  persons.  . 

6,991 

6,991 

6,525 

6,277 

1,065 

750 

PRIVATE  CONSTRUCTION  UNDER  FHA  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 

January  1  to  June  14 81, 126 

Week  ended  June  14 4,020 


90  percent  mortgage 
insurance  extended 
to  30  more  areas 

President  Roosevelt  last  week  approved 
30  new  localities  in  which  moderately 
priced  homes  may  be  financed  under  the 
liberalized  PHA  insurance  provision, 
known  as  Title  VI  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Coordinator  Palmer. 

The  Act  permits  90  percent  mortgage 
insurance  to  operative  builders  on  multi- 
unit  developments  in  localities  "in  which 
the  President  shall  find  that  an  acute 
shortage  of  housing  exists  or  impends 
which  would  impede  national  defense  ac- 
tivities." The  housing  which  is  expected 
to  be  provided  through  this  legislation 
is  intended  for  workers  whose  earnings 
amount  to  $1,800  to  $3,000  annually. 
Homes  built  under  the  title  may  be  sold 
or  rented. 

Needs  exceed  authorization 

In  his  letter  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Palmer  recommended  that,  pending  fur- 
ther determination,  this  financing  me- 
dium should  not  be  utilized  in  excess  of 
the  defense  housing  needs  as  determined 
by  the  Division  of  Defense  Housing  Co- 
ordination. The  total  of  these  needs  is 
aheady  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  homes  which  can  be  insured  under 
the  $100,000,000  now  authorized  by  the 
title,  he  said. 

"Unfilled  needs,"  said  Mr.  Palmer, 
"may  be  provided  for  through  expansion 
of  this  authorization  if  the  Congress 
sees  fit." 

The  newiy  approved  areas 

The  following  are  the  newly  approved 
areas : 

Alabama,  Anniston;  Georgia,  Albany; 
Indiana,  Connersville;  Louisiana,  Alex- 
andria; Maine,  Bangor;  Mississippi,  Bi- 
loxi;  Nevada,  Las  Vegas;  New  Hamp- 
shire, Manchester;  New  Jersey,  Phillips- 
burg;  New  York,  Albany-Troy,  Rome, 
Ilion,  Sidney,  and  Watertown;  North 
Carolina,  New  Bern  and  Morehead  City; 
Ohio,  Mansfield;  Pennsylvania,  Johns- 
town and  Ellwood  City;  South  Carolina, 
Spartanburg;  Texas,  Goose  Creek-Bay- 
town-Pelly,  Mineral  Wells,  Wichita  Falls, 
Brady,  and  Harlingen;  Washington, 
Longview -Kelso  and  Spokane;  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison  and  Green  Bay;  Alaska, 
Ketchikan. 
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Drastic  shortages  predicted  unless  some 
U.  S.  activities  are  moved  from  Capital 


Drastic  shortages  in  housing  were  pre- 
dicted for  the  District  of  Columbia 
June  14  by  Housing  Coordinator  Palmer, 
unless  Government  activities  are  decen- 
tralized as  soon  as  possible. 

The  coordinator  pointed  out  that 
despite  the  large  defense  housing  pro- 
gram, comprising  2,650  homes  to  be  built 
with  public  funds,  as  well  as  an  addi- 
tional 1,000  dormitory  accommodations 
for  girls,  already  programmed  for  Wash- 
ington, it  would  not  be  feasible  to  house 
with  public  funds  all  of  the  additional 
people  who  will  come  into  Washington  to 
take  jobs  with  the  Government.  Addi- 
tional units  are  now  being  planned,  but 
other  ways  of  alleviating  the  situation 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Investigations  under  way 

Mr.  Palmer  said  that  while  the  short- 
age of  housing  is  not  as  acute  as  many 
reports  would  indicate,  it  could  be  re- 


lieved considerably  by  transferring  to 
existing  field  offices  additional  work  and 
personnel  from  Washington  in  accord- 
ance with  investigations  now  under  way. 
"We  have  a  limited  amount  of  money 
to  take  care  of  housing  requirements  in 
hundreds  of  localities  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  case  of  some  of  these 
localities,  the  nature  of  the  defense  activ- 
ity is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  have 
any  recourse  other  than  the  provision  of 
homes  with  public  funds  for  the  workers 
who  migrate  to  the  community. 

Might  move  peacetime  workers 

"Although  Government  workers  are 
also  vital  to  the  defense  program,"  he 
said,  "it  may  be  much  more  practical  to 
move  the  activities  of  purely  peacetime 
agencies  to  a  locality  where  there  is  not 
only  more  housing,  but  also  more  avail- 
able ofBce  space  and  other  facilities.  In 
fact,  the  lower  cost  of  living  in  some  com- 


2,683  homes  for  Negro  defense  workers 
provided  in  $12,000,000  allocations 


Indications  that  Negro  workers  are  be- 
coming an  increasing  factor  in  defense 
production  were  seen  in  a  recent  an- 
nouncement by  Robert  R.  Taylor,  con- 
sultant to  the  Division  of  Defense 
Housing  Coordination,  that  allocations 
exceeding  $12,000,000  have  been  ap- 
proved, under  the  Lanham  Act,  to  shelter 
families  of  Negro  defense  workers  and 
enlisted  personnel. 

The  allocations,  recommended  by  De- 
fense Housing  Coordinator  Palmer,  and 
approved  by  President  Roosevelt,  will 
provide  homes  for  2,683  Negro  families 
in  11  urban  centers,  and  similar  housing 
for  435  families  of  Negro  enlisted  person- 
nel at  8  army  camps. 

22  more  areas  being  surveyed 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Taylor  revealed 
that  the  Division  of  Defense  Housing  Co- 
ordination is  now  studying  22  additional 
defense  areas  with  a  view  to  providing 
shelter  for  the  families  of  Negro  workers 
who  may  be  brought  in. 

"Many  of  these  defense  housing  proj- 
ects for  Negroes  are  already  under 
construction,"  Mr.  Taylor  said.  "The  350- 
unit  project  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for 
instance,  is  now  more  than  25  percent 
complete.  The  100-unit  project  at  Pas- 
cagoula,  Miss.,  is  ready  for  occupancy. 


Sites  have  been  approved  and  property 
Is  being  purchased  for  others  so  that  con- 
struction may  be  started  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment." 

County  in  Pennsylvania  leads 

Allegheny  County  in  Pennsylvania 
leads  the  list  of  approved  projects  made 
public  by  Mr.  Taylor.  Five  hundred  units 
are  scheduled  to  be  erected  for  the  fami- 
lies of  Negro  defense  workers  there. 

Other  communities  include  Baltimore, 
Md.,  250;  Lackawanna,  N.  Y.,  200;  De- 
troit, Mich.,  200;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  350; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  250;  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
250  (estimated) ;  Wilmington,  N.  C,  125; 
Norfolk,  Va.,  300;  Newport  News,  Va.,  153; 
and  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  100. 

Units  approved  for  the  families  of  Ne- 
gro personnel  at  Army  camps  include 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  20;  Camp  Livingston, 
La.,  80;  Camp  Claiborne,  La.,  50;  Camp 
Jackson,  S.  C,  25;  Holly  Ridge,  N.  C,  90; 
Port  Sill,  Okla.,  30;  Port  Riley,  Kans.,  40; 
and  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C,  100. 

In  addition  to  the  22  other  cities  now 
being  studied,  Mr.  Taylor  revealed  that 
the  defense  housing  facilities  for  Negroes 
at  the  present  sites  may  be  increased  as 
more  Negro  workers  are  introduced  into 
defense  industries  in  these  communities. 


munities  should  be  an  advantage  to  the 
Government  workers. 

"Estimates,  which  come  from  several 
sources,  indicate  a  minimum  of  12,000 
new  employees  in  Government  activities 
during  the  fiscal  year  1941-42. 

"This  minimum  increase  of  12,000  em- 
ployees comes  on  top  of  a  gain  of  approx- 
imately 14,000  during  the  period  from 
February  1  to  June  30,  1941.  In  addition 
to  this,  of  course.  Government  rolls  have 
increased  from  around  100,000  in  1934  to 
more  than  170,000  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

"It  is  estimated  that  three  or  four 
people  are  brought  in  for  every  new  de- 
fense worker  in  the  Government.  Mul- 
tiplying the  12,000  employees  who  will  be 
hired  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  by 
this  figure  gives  a  total  increase  of  popu- 
lation of  betv/een  40,000  and  50,000.  On 
this  basis,  the  potential  demand  for  hous- 
ing and  other  facilities  reaches  alarming 
proportions." 

*    *    •*■ 

President  approves  temporary 
shelter  in  nine  communities 

A  temporary  shelter  program  which 
will  affect  nine  defense  communities  was 
approved  by  Pi'esident  Roosevelt  last 
week,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Co- 
ordinator Palmer. 

In  every  case,  the  temporary  shelter, 
which  consists  of  demountable  dormitory 
accommodations  for  single  workers  and 
trailers  or  portable  houses  for  families, 
is  planned  to  be  used  only  until  conven- 
tional homes  can  be  provided.  In  most 
of  the  areas,  permanent  homes  have 
been  programmed  and  are  building. 

The  areas  concerned  in  the  new  pro- 
gram are:  Benecla  and  Vallejo,  Calif.; 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Kingsbury-LaPorte, 
Ind.;  Burlington,  Iowa;  Jacksonville, 
N.  C;  Port  Clinton,  Ohio;  Portsmouth, 
Va.;  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  provide  and 
manage  the  homes. 

The  number  approved  for  each  area 
follows:  Benecia,  50  trailers;  Vallejo,  300 
dormitory  units,  200  portable  family 
homes;  Bridgeport,  250  dormitory  units, 
200  portable  family  homes;  Kingsbury- 
LaPorte,  500  dormitory  units,  400  trail- 
ers; Burlington,  275  trailers;  Jackson- 
ville, 200  trailers;  Port  Clinton,  60  trail- 
ers; Portsmouth,  252  dormitory  units; 
Hawaii,  600  dormitory  units. 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 

Budd  asks  tank  car  owners  and  lessees 
to  arrange  for  speedier  routing 


Transportation  Commissioner  Ralpti 
Budd,  OEM,  said  June  19  that  he  had 
asked  owners  and  lessees  of  tank  cars  to 
arrange  supervision  for  speedier  routing, 
to  help  relieve  the  problem  in  petroleum 
transport.  He  spoke  to  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Shippers'  Advisory  Boards  in 
Chicago.    Excerpts  follow: 

The  Regional  Advisory  Boards,  made 
up  as  they  are  of  representatives  of  the 
shippers  and  the  railways,  exemplify 
teamwork  at  its  best,  for  they  are  the 
means  of  translating  into  reality  the  idea 
of  cooperation  between  the  carriers  and 
their  patrons. 

It  is  a  safe  assertion  that  helping  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  existing  trans- 
portation facilities  will  continue  to  be 
the  chief  goal  of  the  Shippers'  Regional 
Advisory  Boards  for  the  duration  of  the 
preparation  for  defense,  and  I  am  sure 
that  every  one  of  the  thirteen  Regional 
Boards  will  constitute  itself  a  committee 
of  the  whole  for  that  purpose.  My  sug- 
gestion for  a  slogan  of  the  campaign 
would  be  to  paraphrase  "A  penny  saved 
Is  a  penny  earned"  into  "A  car  day  saved 
Is  a  car  a  day  created." 

The  average  movement  of  active 
freight  cars  is  42.6  miles  a  day,  and  the 
average  time  of  movement  is  about  2^/2 
hours  in  each  24  hours.  Accordingly,  5 
percent  decrease  in  the  hours  during 
which  the  car  is  not  in  transit  would 
permit  40  percent  more  time  in  move- 
ment Of  course,  not  all  the  dead  time 
is  chargeable  to  shippers;  there  are 
switching,  terminal,  road,  and  other 
delays  with  the  carriers. 

Another  cooperative  function  of  the 
Regional  Boards  has  been  the  quarterly 
forecasting  of  requirements  for  different 
kinds  of  railway  trafBc.  In  the  past 
these  forecasts  have  been  uncannily  accu- 
rate; they  will  continue  to  be  of  great 
value  as  guides  to  the  carrier  organiza- 
tions in  making  their  plans  and  shifting 
the  different  types  of  cars  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another  when  neces- 
sary. Forecasting  the  transportation 
needs  is  much  more  difficult  now  than  it 
ever  has  been  before  because  of  the  rap- 
idly increasing  tempo  of  defense  produc- 
tion, and  because  of  the  uncertainty 
which  exists  as  to  what  the  effect  of  the 
defense  program  may  be  on  nondefense 
activity  and  traffic. 


The  petroleum  industry  has  grown  very 
rapidly  during  the  last  20  years  and  it 
has  set  some  precedents ;  among  which  is 
the  providing  of  practically  all  of  the 
means  for  transportating  its  products,  in 
the  way  of  tankers,  both  coastwise  and 
on  the  Great  Lakes;  barges,  especially 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers;  pipe 
lines,  of  which  there  exists  more  than 
100,000  miles?  tank  cars  which  operate 
on  railroad  tracks,  and  motor  trucks  on 
the  highways.  Some  of  the  movement, 
especially  that  by  tanker,  has  been  at  al- 
most unbelievably  low  cost  per  ton-mile 
compared  with  rail  or  highway  transpor- 
tation, and  according  to  competent  testi- 
mony, tanker  costs  have  been  only  a  frac- 
tion of  pipe  line  costs. 

Tank  cars  put  back  to  work 

It  therefore  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance that  a  number  of  tankers  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Gulf  -  Atlantic 
coastwise  service.  The  readjustments 
which  are  necessary  and  are  being  made, 
consist  largely  of  reverting  to  the  less 
economical  means  of  transportation, 
some  of  which,  like  tank  cars  on  railroad 
tracks,  had  been  forced  out  of  service  by 
the  cheaper  water  routes.  The  course 
which  is  being  followed  in  solving  the 
problem  is  the  rather  obvious  one  of  find- 
ing ways  and  means  of  increasing  the 
amounts  of  oil  carried  in  pipe  lines,  and 
putting  back  into  service  the  idle  tank 
cars. 

Even  though  pipe  lines  and  tank  cars 
are  not  as  economical  as  tankers,  clearly 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  utilize  them  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  When  that  has 
been  done,  and  when  some  new  pipe  lines 
and  some  new  tankers  which  are  now 
under  construction  go  into  service,  the 
stress  should  be  relieved.  Of  the  150.000 
tank  cars  in  the  United  States,  only 
9,000  are  owned  by  the  railroads,  and 
these  are  used  for  company  supplies. 
About  130,000  are  owned  by  oil  com- 
panies, or  private  car  companies  and 
leased  to  oil  companies.  I  have  asked 
the  owners  and  lessees  of  all  such  tank 
cars  to  arrange  for  a  cooperative  agency 
to  supervise  the  movements  of  those  cars 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  quicker  rout- 
ing, and  the  railways  will  provide  ex- 
pedited schedules  for  handling  loads  and 
prompt  return  of  empties. 


65,047  freight  cars  on  order, 
largest  number  since  1924 

Class  I  railroads  on  June  1,  1941,  had 
65,047  freight  cars  on  order,  the  largest 
number  on  order  at  any  one  time  since 
1924,  Commissioner  Budd  reports  on  the 
basis  of  information  furnished  by  indi- 
vidual railroads  to  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads. 

On  the  same  day  last  year  there  were 
15,039  new  freight  cars  on  order.  New 
freight  cars  for  which  orders  had  been 
placed  on  June  1  this  year  included  39,- 
738  box,  22,264  coal,-  1,349  fiat,  1,220 
refrigerator,  and  476  miscellaneous  cars. 

Class  I  railroads  on  June  1,  1941,  had 
517  new  locomotives  on  order,  of  which 
231  were  steam  and  286  electric  and 
Diesel.  New  locomotives  on  order  on 
June  1  last  year  totaled  129,  of  which 
88  were  steam  and  41  were  electric  and 
Diesel, 

•    *    * 

CARLOADINGS   10,035  ABOVE 
PREVIOUS  WEEK 

Freight  carloadings  during  the  week 
ended  June  14  totaled  862,975  cars,  an  in- 
crease of  21  percent  over  the  712,921  cars 
loaded  during  the  corresponding  week  in 
1940.  This  also  represented  an  Increase 
of  10,035  cars  over  the  previous  week  of 
1941  when  loadings  totaled  852,940. 

Increases  were  recorded  in  all  major 
commodity  items  with  coal  showing  an 
increase  of  30  percent  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1940;  grain  and  grain 
products,  21.5  percent;  ore,  14.5  percent; 
and  miscellaneous,  25.6  percent.  The  de- 
tails follow: 

CARLOADINGS— WEEK  ENDED  JUNE  14 


1941 

1940 

Percent 
increase 

Grain  and  grain  prod- 

37,006 
10,007 
168.  621 
13, 165 
42,4SS 
73,549 
159,  697 
368,642 

30,  466 
9,709 
122,  037 
10,  442 
34,  280 
64.230 
148,  354 
293,  413 

21.5 

Livestock . 

3.1 

Coal 

30.0 

Coke              

26.1 

Forest  products 

23.9 

Ore     

14.5 

Merchandise  1.  c.  I 

Miscellaneous 

7.6 

25.6 

Total    

S62,  975 
18,  062,  20C 

712,  921 
15,  433,  39S 

21.0 

Cumulative  to  date  (24 
weeks) 

17.0 
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AGRICULTURE . . . 

Cheese  bujdng  program,  vital  to  British, 
is  only  half  fulfilled,  says  Wickard 


(Information  furnished  ty  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 
V.  B.  Department  of  Agriculture) 


An  all-out  effort  to  convert  enough 
of  America's  milk  production  Into  cheese 
and  evaporated  milk  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  British  under  the  Lease-Lend  Act 
has  been  launched  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard,  in 
reemphasizing  the  British  need  for  dairy 
products,  declared  that  "to  date  we  have 
been  able  to  buy  only  about  half  the 
amount  of  cheese  we  wanted  to  obtain 
by  the  end  of  June  and  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  of  evaporated 
milk." 

Milk  production  is  adequate 

"Sending  enough  of  needed  dairy 
products  is  a  vital  part  of  our  aid-to- 
Britain  policy,"  the  Secretary  declared. 
"Our  total  milk  production  is  adequate 
tor  meeting  this  need,  in  addition  to 
meeting  needs  in  this  country,  but  the 
milk  has  not  been  going  into  cheese  and 
evaporated  milk  at  rates  fast  enough  to 
supply  the  British  with  minimum  re- 
quirements. 

"The  immediate  problem  is  to  convert 
a  larger  amount  of  our  dairy  production 
into  cheese  and  evaporated  milk.  I  am 
confident  that  American  farmers  and  the 
dairy  industry  can  produce  the  necessary 
volume  of  these  supplies  which  the  Brit- 
ish need  as  much  as  they  need  guns  and 
planes.  In  the  interests  of  all  American 
citizens,  we  intend  to  meet  those  needs." 

Prices  favorable  to  conversion 

In  order  to  encourage  the  conversion 
of  milk  into  cheese  and  evaporated  milk, 
the  Department  is  purchasing  these  two 
products  at  prices  which  should  yield 
farmers  a  higher  return  for  milk  going 
Into  them  than  into  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts, such  as  butter. 

"Besides  establishing  a  differential 
favorable  to  producers  of  milk  that  goes 
into  cheese  and  evaporated  milk,"  the 
Secretary  said,  "we  are  taking  other 
measures  to  assist  farmers,  their  coop- 
erative associations,  and  the  trade  in 
handling  the  expansion  of  products  on 
an  orderly  and  profitable  baisis.    We  are 


releasing  CCC  corn  at  69  to  75  cents  a 
bushel,  Chicago  basis.  We  have  made 
revisions  in  the  AAA  conservation  pro- 
gram to  increase  planting  of  emergency 
forage  crops,  and  provision  has  been 
made  whereby  farmers  may  Increase 
corn  acreages  under  certain  conditions 
without  reductions  in  AAA  payments 
other  than  corn  payments.  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  are  making  credit 
available. 

Ready  to  help  install  vats 

"We  are  ready  to  assist  in  the  installa- 
tion of  additional  cheese  vats  if  that  be- 
comes necessary.  However,  we  are  ask- 
ing the  industry  to  expand  production 
by  operating  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis 
with  existing  vats.  To  avoid  disruption 
of  the  business  of  small  creamery  coop- 
eratives, we  are  assisting  with  arrange- 
ments whereby  the  patrons  of  these  co- 
ops will  continue  to  deliver  their  milk  to 
the  creamery  co-ops  but  the  milk  will 
then  be  diverted  to  the  cheese  plants." 

"American  consumers  can  help  in  the 
effort  to  give  needed  aid  to  Britain  by 
holding  down  on  their  use  of  cheese.  I 
hope,  however,  that  we  will  soon  reach  a 
production  of  these  commodities  which 
v/ill  enable  American  consumers  to  use 
the  normal  amounts  while  at  the  same 
time  we  supply  the  British  requirements 
for  these  highly  nutritive  dairy  products." 

•    *    • 

SERVICEABLE  FREIGHT  CARS 
INCREASED 

On  June  1  the  railroads  possessed 
1,655,726  freight  cars,  of  which  94,415,  or 
5.8  percent  were  in  bad  order  awaiting 
repairs.  Serviceable  freight-car  owner- 
ship totaled  1,561,311,  an  increase  of 
135,491  since  September  1,  1939,  the  last 
reporting  period  prior  to  the  start  of  war 
in  Europe  and  the  resultant  upswing  in 
railroad  traffic. 

For  the  weekly  period  ending  June  1, 
railroads  reported  an  average  daily 
freight  car  suiplus  of  71,819  cars,  of 
which  33,705  were  box  and  automobile 
cars  and  16,724  were  open  top  cars.  No 
car  shortages  were  reported. 


New  plants  must  be  placed 
outside  defense  farm 
areas,  says  Townsend 

Director  M.  Clifford  Townsend  of  the 
Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations 
told  the  Research  Directors  of  Trade 
Unions  meeting  in  Washington  June  19, 
that  the  OPM  Plant  Site  Committee,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  is  attempting  to 
locate  defense  industries  so  as  to  "balance 
our  national  economy  and  avoid  the  prob- 
lems of  mass  migration  of  workers  and 
the  social  impact  of  industrial  concen- 
tration." 

Director  Townsend  pointed  out  that 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram many  new  defense  plants  were 
"concentrated  into  congested  areas 
with  seeming  disregard  for  social  im- 
pacts." He  said  this  was  done  because 
industry  pleaded  it  "had  no  ready-trained 
staffs"  and  asked  that  "the  plants  be 
located  in  manufacturing  areas  where 
there  was  a  large  supply  of  trained  man- 
agement and  skilled  labor." 

Further  excerpts  follow: 

During  the  second  period  of  plant  lo- 
cations, the  Plant  Site  Committee  was 
established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
scattering  war  industries. 

Through  the  very  fine  research  and 
liaison  work  of  the  OPM  Labor  Division, 
the  Plant  Site  Committee  has  been  very 
successful  in  pushing  out  the  new  allot- 
ment of  defense  plants  southward  and 
westward  into  those  areas  with  surplus 
population. 

In  considering  the  location  of  a  de- 
fense project,  the  first  consideration  must 
be  the  technical  requirements.  The 
second  consideration  is  that  the  area  for 
a  proposed  plant  must  have  a  large  sup- 
ply of  idle  labor.  Of  equal  Importance 
is  that  the  proposed  site  be  within  the 
so-called  "safe"  zone  in  regard  to  dis- 
tance from  the  coast,  and  that  it  not  be 
located-  in  an  area  where  agricultural 
commodities  essential  to  defense  are  be- 
ing produced. 

Agriculture's  basic  part  in  our  national 
defense  effort  is  becoming  more  vital 
every  day.  Food  from  American  farms  is 
fast  becoming  as  essential  as  our  muni- 
tions to  the  British.  For  example,  our 
dau-y  production  is  being  stepped  up  to 
meet  British  needs,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  afford  to  take  good  dairy  land  out 
of  production,  or  rob  dairy  farms  of  their 
labor. 
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CIVILIAN  DEFENSE  .  .  . 

Director  names  three  regional  leaders, 
outlines  purposes  of  his  organization 


Three  of  the  nine  regional  directors 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  have 
been  named  by  Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuardia, 
Director.    They  are: 

Dean  James  M.  Landis  of  Harvard 
University  Law  School  for  the  First 
Corps  Area;  Franklin  D'Olier,  president 
of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Second  Corps  Area;  Raymond  J.  Kelley, 
Past  Commander,  American  Legion, 
Sixth  Corps  Area. 

Within  the  near  future.  Mayor  La- 
Guardia anticipates  visiting  personally 
the  headquarters  of  the  remaining  six 
Corps  Areas  after  which  directors  of 
those  areas  will  be  announced. 

The  mayor  also  named  Governor 
Arthur  B.  Langlie  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  Governor  Charles  A.  Sprague 
of  Oregon  as  Federal  Directors  of  Civ- 
ilian Defense  for  their  States.  The  de- 
fense plans  projected  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  States  include  emphasis  upon 
the  protection  of  their  forest  areas 
against  sabotage  as  well  as  against  air 
raids. 

Outlines  purposes 

On  Monday  evening,  June  16,  over  the 
Red  Network  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company,  Mayor  LaGuardia  out- 
lined the  purposes  and  functions  of  the 
Oflace  of  Civilian  Defense.  He  explained 
that  experience  in  the  invaded  countries 
of  Europe  during  the  present  war  had 
demonstrated  the  necessity  for  a  dis- 
ciplined populace  In  this  country  in  such 
an  emergency. 

The  mayor  pointed  out  that  the  whole 
technique  of  warfare  has  changed; 
that  there  no  longer  exists  a  front  line 
trench,  and  that  the  civilian  population 
is  as  much  subject  to  bombardment  as 
the  military. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  explained  that  the 
organization  of  the  OfBce  of  Civilian 
Defense  will  be  based  on  the  geo- 
graphical outlines  established  by  the 
Army  Corps  Areas.  There  will  be  nine 
such  regions  and  the  headquarters  of 
each  will  be  located  in  the  same  city  as 
the  Army  Ai'ea  headquarters. 

State  Governments  form  link 

Mayor  LaGuardia  explained  further 
that  State  Governments  will  constitute 
the  final  link  in  the  civilian  defense  or- 


ganization. He  said  that  in  the  States 
In  which  State  Defense  Councils  have 
been  established  under  the  direction  of 
the  Governor,  the  national  and  regional 
organizations  will  function  through  the 
State  groups.  Finally,  he  said  the 
municipalities  working  under  the  State 
Defense  Councils  will  establish,  where 
they  do  not  already  exist,  local  Defense 
Councils. 

Functioning  through  these  agencies 
the  mayor  said  there  will  be  established 
means  of  Instruction  of  volunteers  for 
all  the  services  required  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency.  These  include  air 
raid  warnings,  collecting,  recording,  and 
distributing  information  of  air  raid 
casualties  and  damage;  air  raid  warden 
services;  care  of  casualties  and  first-aid 
posts,  casualty  clearing  stations  and  am- 
bulance service;  clearance  of  debris  in 
highways,  etc.;  repair  of  utilities;  de- 
molition of  unsafe  buildings;  rescue  of 
persons  trapped  in  buildings;  detection 
of  poisoned  gas  and  decontamination  of 
gas  areas;  enrollment  and  training  of 
the  necessary  volunteer  personnel,  and 
other  duties. 

•    •    • 

Portland,  Oreg.,  outlines 
measures  for  defense 

Prevention  of  civilian  casualties  and 
property  damage,  instruction  of  civilians 
in  proper  methods  of  protection,  and  or- 
ganization of  service  groups  for  active 
defense  are  major  aspects  of  the  work 
of  the  local  defense  council  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  according  to  a  report  on  the  organ- 
ization of  the  council  sent  to  the  OfBce  of 
Civilian  Defense. 

The  report  emphasizes  that  the  local 
council  does  not  aim  to  replace  existing 
organizations  engaged  in  defense  work, 
but  rather  to  "augment  the  capacity  of 
each  group  to  perform  its  increased  tasks 
through  more  effective  cooperation." 

A  comprehensive  discussion  of  attack 
from  the  air  includes  services  by  wardens, 
police,  firefighters,  and  personnel  con- 
cerned with  medical  aid,  public  utilities, 
air  raid  warning,  lighting,  protection, 
maintenance  of  vital  services,  evacuation, 
treatment  of  casualties,  repair  of  damage, 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  anti- 
gas  measures. 


LaGuardia  endorses  plan  for 
technicians  to  go  to  England 

Civilian  Defense  Director  LaGuardia 
commented  June  22  on  newspaper  re- 
ports of  the  recruiting  in  the  United 
States  of  a  civilian  technical  corps  for 
service  in  England. 

"The  plan  of  sending  young  mechanics 
to  England  to  work  on  servicing  and  re- 
pairing radio  detectors  and  other  pre- 
cision instruments  will  be  most  helpful 
to  us,"  he  said. 

"In  the  first  place  it  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  some  direct  help  to 
England  at  this  time,  and  what  is  so 
important  to  us  is  the  fact  that  the  war 
has  created  many  new  instruments — 
some  of  them  of  very  high  degree  of  pre- 
cision— which  require  a  great  deal  of 
experience  to  service  and  repair.  Need- 
less to  say,  that  experience  does  not  exist 
in  this  country  at  this  time. 

"The  fact  that  arrangements  are  being 
made  so  that  these  mechanics  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  at  any  time 
■we  may  need  them,  indicates  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to 
return  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  we 
are  giving  at  this  time. 

"The  OfBce  of  Civilian  Defense  gives 
its  hearty  endorsement  here  to  this 
plan." 

•    *    • 

Florida  urges  Negro  committees 

Comprehensive  plans  for  Negro  com- 
mittees to  carry  on  defense  activities  have 
recently  been  suggested  to  county  and 
local  defense  councils  in  Florida  by 
George  L.  Burr,  Jr.,  executive  director 
of  the  State  Defense  Council.  Mr.  Burr 
stated  that  "the  Negro,  in  Florida,  com- 
prises nearly  37  percent  of  the  entire 
population"  and  that  no  program  of 
civilian  defense  can  be  complete  unless 
all  citizens  participate. 

A  proposed  outline  for  organization 
suggests  that  committees  composed  of 
Negroes  be  established  in  medicine,  emer- 
gency relief,  labor  and  personnel,  bond 
and  saving  stamp  sales,  food  distribu- 
tion; agriculture,  information,  education, 
and  morale. 
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1 1  more  States  enact 
laws  relating  to  defense 

Laws  relating  to  five  aspects  of  the  de- 
fense program  have  been  enacted  by  the 
legislatures  of  11  States  in  addition  to 
those  reported  in  the  May  20  issue  of 
Defense,  according  to  further  reports 
received  by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 
A  summary  of  this  recent  legislative 
action  follows. 

State  Defense  Councils 

Establishment  of  State  and  local  de- 
fense councils  has  been  authorized  by 
the  enactment  of  legislation  in  four 
States,  Utah  (H.  11),  on  June  13;  Cal- 
ifornia (S.  227) ,  on  June  3;  Ohio  (S.  178) , 
on  May  19;  and  Michigan  (S.  46),  on 
May  14.  The  last  three  States  were  listed 
in  the  report  of  May  20  as  having  legisla- 
tion which  awaited  the  approval  of  the 
Governor.  The  action  of  Utah  in  pass- 
ing the  Defense  Council  Act,  which  is 
patterned  closely  on  the  model  law, 
brings  the  total  number  of  States  that 
have  passed  such  legislation  to  26.  In 
addition,  a  similar  measure  was  await- 
ing signature  of  the  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri on  June  19. 

Sabotage  prevention 

Three  States — Wisconsin  on  May  16, 
Maryland  on  May  29,  and  Oklahoma  on 
May  31 — enacted  sabotage  prevention 
laws,  bringing  the  total  number  of  States 
that  have  passed  such  legislation  to  14. 

Explosives 

Legislation  to  regulate  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  possession,  and  disposition  of 
explosives  was  enacted  In  Oklahoma  on 
May  14  and  in  Utah  on  June  12,  making 
a  total  of  13  States  to  have  passed  such 
legislation. 

Oklahoma,  on  June  4,  enacted  a  law 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  guard.  Twenty-flve  States  have 
passed  such  legislation  in  1941. 

Defense  housing 

Four  more  States  have  enacted  legis- 
lation authorizing  housing  authorities  to 
assure  safe  and  sanitary  dwellings  for 
persons  engaged  in  national  defense  ac- 
tivities— Nebraska,  May  9;  Massachu- 
setts, May  26;  New  Jersey,  June  16;  and 
Texas,  June  14.  Sixteen  States  now  have 
such  legislation. 

On  May  19,  New  Jersey  enacted  a 
measure  providing  for  fresh  pursuit  by 
military  forces.  Rhode  Island  is  the  only 
other  State  to  have  enacted  such  a 
measure. 


Regular  State  agencies  report  defense 
activities  to  Missouri  council 


A  comprehensive  report  of  defense  ac- 
tivities of  regular  State  administrative 
departments  in  Missouri,  prepared  at  the 
request  of  Gov.  P.  C.  Darnell,  has  been 
made  available  to  the  Missouri  State  De- 
fense Council.  Purpose  of  the  report  is 
to  furnish  data  essential  to  the  council 
in  its  advisory  and  coordinating  func- 
tions. 

Eleven  State  administrative  depart- 
ments are  actively  engaged  in  defense 
work.  Following  are  some  of  the  major 
defense  activities  reported: 

Geological  Survey:  Investigation  of 
possible  development  of  strategic  miner- 
als, study  of  water  resources,  and  prep- 
aration of  topographic  maps  in  connec- 
tion with  cantonment,  powder-plant,  and 
small-arms  construction. 

Plant  capacity  surveyed 

State  Planning  Board:  Surveys  of  in- 
dustrial plants  and  idle-plant  capacity; 
information  made  available  to  govern- 
mental officials  on  such  matters  as  land 
ownership,  assessed  valuation,  and  physi- 
cal development  of  areas  in  which  mili- 
tary camps  have  been  established. 

State  Board  of  Health:  Extensive  meas- 
ures taken  to  cope  with  health  problems 
resulting  from  influx  of  population  into 
cantonment  and  Industrial  areas. 

Public  Service  Commission:  Work  on 
transportation  problems,  investigation  of 
facilities  to  meet  increased  demands  for 
power,  and  study  of  utility  rates. 

Highway  Department:  Data  prepared 


on  improvements  needed  in  strategic  and 
military  roads. 

Amateur  radio  network 

State  Highway  Patrol :  Plans  and  maps 
made  for  emergency  mobilization,  ama- 
teur radio  network  covering  the  State 
organized,  training  program  conducted 
for  peace  officers,  subversive  activities  in- 
vestigated, census  taken  of  firearms. 

Adjutant  General's  Office:  Organiza- 
tion of  a  reserve  military  force  to  re- 
place National  Guard  units. 

State  Department  of  Education:  Spe- 
cial emphasis  on  vocational  education 
for  defense  work,  with  a  cumulative  en- 
rollment of  22,523  since  July  1,  1940. 

Program  for  food  production 

Agricultural  Extension  Service:  Pro- 
gram under  way  for  production  of  in- 
creased food  for  defense  and  home  needs, 
citizenship  training  programs  held  for 
adults  and  for  4-H  Club  members.  State 
land-use  planning  committee  developing 
a  unified  State  agricultural  program  to 
meet  defense  needs. 

Social  Security  Commission:  Assist- 
ance in  the  relocation  of  families  from 
defense  areas,  work  on  problems  caused 
by  housing  shortages  and  rise  in  rents, 
and  assistance  in  connection  with  the 
Selective  Service  program. 

Unemployment  Compensation  Com- 
mission: Cooperation  in  activities  to 
facilitate  employment  of  workers  in  de- 
fense Industries. 


Grazing  Service  moved  west 
to  make  room  in  Capital 

Voluntary  removal  of  the  entire  Graz- 
ing Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  from  Washington  to  the  West 
as  a  defense  measure  to  make  available 
in  the  crowded  National  Capital  space 
vital  to  emergency  activities,  was  an- 
nounced June  19  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Ickes. 

The  Grazing  Service  move  was  made 
in  response  to  the  Administration's  re- 
quest to  find  Government  space  in  the 
Capital  for  defense  activities,  the  De- 
partment reported.  It  has  been  ar- 
ranged that  the  space  vacated  be  occu- 
pied immediately  by  the  newly  organized 
office  of  the  Petroleum  Coordinator  for 
National  Defense. 


Field  houses  to  be  built 
at  25  Army  posts 

Construction  of  field  houses  at  25  Army 
posts  to  provide  facilities  for  such  indoor 
sports  as  basketball,  boxing,  and  wres- 
tling, was  authorized  June  18  by  the  War 
Department- 

When  the  Army  expansion  program 
began  last  fall  there  were  only  a  few  posts 
In  the  country  that  were  equipped  with 
permanent  gymnasiums-  The  plan  to 
build  field  houses  was  formulated  by  the 
Morale  Branch  to  provide  every  large 
Army  station  with  facilities  for  sports 
during  inclement  weather. 

Each  of  the  field  houses  will  provide 
approximately  2,750  seats  for  basketball 
and  approximately  3,750  seats  for  boxing 
and  wrestLng- 
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$54,139,000  Defense  Bonds 
sold  week  ending  June  14 

Sales  of  Defense  Savings  Bonds  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  June  14  totaled  $54,- 
139,000,  Secretary  Morgenthau  reported 
June  21.  In  addition,  $663,000  worth  of 
Defense  Savings  Stamps  was  sold. 

The  report  is  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing items,  with  figures  rounded  to  even 
thousands:  Series  E,  $22,704,000;  Series 
P,  $4,395,000;  Series  G,  $27,040,000. 

The  week's  bond  sales  brought  the 
grand  total  since  the  opening  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Savings  program  May  1 
to  $567,378,000. 

•    •    * 

Ferro-tungsten  control 
extended  to  August  31 

Director  Stettinius  announced  June  20 
that  priority  control  over  ferro-tungsten, 
tungsten  metal  powder  and  tungsten 
compounds,  originally  imposed  on  March 
26,  is  being  extended  to  August  31. 

Under  the  original  order,  the  control 
over  tungsten  is  scheduled  to  expire  on 
June  30. 

One  of  the  principal  uses  of  tungsten 
Is  in  the  manufacture  of  high-speed  cut- 
ting tool  steels.  Because  large  quantities 
of  the  metal  are  imported  from  the  Par 
East,  and  because  of  the  shipping  un- 
certainties involved,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  conserve  tungsten  and  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  substitutes  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tool  steels. 


OEM  OFFERS  PLANTS 
"TIME  IS  SHORT"  POSTER 

The  Office  for  Emergency  Management 
released  on  June  23  the  first  of  a  series 
of  posters  to  be  used  in  defense  plants 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  new  two-by-twelve-foot  poster 
bears  the  legend  "TIME  IS  SHORT," 
stressing  the  need  for  increased  produc- 
tion of  arms  for  America. 

It  will  be  followed  next  week  by  an 
Illustrated  poster  showing  a  powerful 
gloved  hand  bearing  the  legend  "AMER- 
ICA'S ANSWER— PRODUCTION."  This 
poster  was  drawn  by  a  noted  poster  art- 
ist, Jean  Carlu. 

Charles  Coiner  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
sultant on  design  to  the  Division  of  In- 
formation, OEM,  has  secured  the  cooper- 
ation of  a  group  of  prominent  designers 
who  are  at  work  on  succeeding  posters. 
They  include: 

Lester  Beall,  Joseph  Binder,  Jean 
Carlu,  Glenn  Grohe,  and  Herbert  Matter, 
all  of  New  York  City,  and  Leonard 
Lionni,  of  Philadelphia. 

Also  included  in  the  group  of  artists 
assisting  in  the  defense  program  is  Mil- 
ton Caniff,  creator  of  "Terry  and  the 
Pirates,"  who  has  been  appointed  a  con- 
sultant and  who  is  working  on  a  series 
of  illustrated  pamphlets  for  Mayor  F.  H. 
LaGuardia's  OfBce  of  Civilian  Defense. 

•    *    • 

Aeronautical  exports 

Exports  of  aeronautical  products  from 
the  United  States  during  April  were  val- 
ued at  $66,282,840,  the  highest  monthly 
total  ever  reached,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  reported  June  18. 


Unlimited  licenses  issued 
to  British  purchases 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  an- 
nounced that  unlimited  licenses  have 
been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  British  Purchasing  Commission  and 
the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Corporation 
authorizing  the  exportation  of  aircraft 
parts  (other  than  those  enumerated  in 
the  President's  proclamation  of  May  1, 
1937)  to  the  following  British  Colonies: 
Bahamas,  Bermuda,  British  East  Africa, 
British  Malaya,  British  West  Africa,  Cy- 
prus, Falkland  Islands,  Gibraltar,  Mau- 
ritius Islands,  Seychelles  Islands,  and  St. 
Helena  Island. 

The  Department  also  announced  that 
unlimited  licenses  have  been  issued  to 
the  Netherlands  Purchasing  Commission 
for  the  exportation  of  iron  and  steel 
drums  and  containers  to  Curacao  and 
Surinam. 

•    •    • 

Order  limits  primary  nickel 
ratio  in  stainless  steel 

An  order  designed  to  conserve  nickel 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  primary  metal 
used  in  production  of  nickel-bearing 
stainless  steel  was  issued  June  19  by 
Priorities  Director  Stettinius. 

The  order  says  that  in  the  production 
of  nickel-bearing  stainless  steel  products, 
the  amount  of  primary  nickel  to  be  used 
may  not  exceed  40  percent  of  the  total 
nickel  content  in  such  steel. 

The  rest  of  the  nickel  content  must 
be  made  up  of  nickel -bearing  scrap. 
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Defense  agencies  moved  on  two  fronts 
last  week  to  increase  the  flow  of  alumi- 
num into  military  aircraft  manufacturing 
and  other  defense  industries. 

The  Office  of  Production  Management 
recommended  to  the  War  Department 
immediate  construction  of  eight  alumi- 
num plants  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
600  million  pounds  annually.  At  the 
same  time  the  OPM  and  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  joined  in  calling  upon 
housewives  to  donate  outworn  aluminum- 
ware  for  national  defense. 

The  increase  in  aluminum  production, 
which  will  be  financed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, will  raise  the  United  States'  yearly 
output  to  1  billion  400  million  pounds. 
Ample  power  has  been  assured  by  a  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  OPM  Power  Section. 

The  scrap  aluminum  campaign  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  20  million  pounds  of 
aluminum,  of  which  at  least  three-fourths 
can  be  used  by  defense  industries. 

Steel  expansion  plan  approved 

Further  increase  in  steel  production, 
also  vital  to  defense,  was  made  possible 
as  the  OPM  approved  a  proposal  of  the 
Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation  to 
spend  $85,000,000  on  new  facilities.  The 
expansion,  which  amounts  to  400,000  tons 
In  Ingot  capacity,  was  requested  by  the 
Navy  to  speed  up  the  naval  building 
program. 

OPM  Production  Director  John  D. 
Biggers  called  a  meeting  of  auto  manu- 
facturers July  2  in  Washington  to  con- 
sider means  of  reducing  car  and  truck 
production  beyond  the  20  percent  pre- 
viously adopted.  The  curtailment  will 
release  men  and  materials  for  defense 
industries. 

Commodity  sections  adopted 

A  reorganization  of  the  OPM  mean- 
while was  effected  as  a  means  of  expe- 
diting the  ever-expanding  defense  pro- 
gram. Industry  advisory  committees 
and  commodity  sections  are  being  set  up 
to  enable  representatives  of  industry  to 
deal  with  one  agency  rather  than  three. 
Final    authority    will   remain,   however, 


v/ith  the  directors  of  the  Production, 
Priorities,  and  Purchases  Divisions  as 
heretofore. 

Pleased  with  the  success  of  the  zone 
standard  agreements  governing  ship- 
building, the  OPM  decided  to  call  upon 
employers  and  employes  in  the  aircraft 
industry  to  work  out  similar  no-strike, 
no-lockout,  and  uniform-wage  accords. 

OPM  Associate  Director  General  Sid- 
ney Hillman  called  attention  to  the 
success  of  the  training-within-industry 
program  which,  he  said,  has  forestalled 
threatened  skilled  labor  shortages  in  de- 
fense industries.  To  date  892  defense 
contract  holders,  employing  1,532,000 
workmen,  have  installed  TWI  programs 
in  their  plants. 

Numerous  defense  plants  assured  the 
OPM  Labor  Division  that  Negroes  will 
be  hired  in  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dential proclamation  that  no  racial  dis- 
crimination will  be  countenanced. 

OPACS  has  busy  week 

Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson, 
in  one  of  his  busiest  weeks,  moved  fur- 
ther into  the  consumer  goods  field  by 
establishing  ceiling  prices  on  six  types 
of  cotton  cloth,  forecasting  over-all 
price  ceilings  on  automobiles,  and  asking 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate costs,  profits,  and  prices  of  the 
furniture  industry.  Manufacturers  of 
household  refrigerators  were  asked  not 
to  raise  prices  without  consulting 
OPACS.  Secretary  Wickard  v/as  asked 
not  to  grant  a  requested  milk  producers' 
price  increase  In  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
milkshed. 

OPACS  placed  ceiling  prices  on  pig 
iron,  a  major  raw  material  in  the  pro- 
duction of  steel,  announced  that  a 
schedule  will  be  imposed  on  upper-grade 
lumber  on  the  west  coast,  took  steps  to 
prevent  an  increase  in  the  prices  of 
carbon  black,  and  asked  railroad  car 
wheel  builders  to  withdraw  price  ad- 
vances scheduled  to  take  effect  July  1. 

Trucking  committees  formed 

With  transportation  of  defense  goods 
becoming  a  growing  problem,  Transpor- 


tation Commissioner  Ralph  Budd 
formed  16  regional  committees  to  advise 
him  on  motortruck  hauling. 

Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuardia,  as  Director  of 
Civilian  Defense,  called  upon  Americans 
everywhere  to  join  in  a  gigantic  demon- 
station  of  unity  on  July  4  when  the 
President  will  address  the  Nation  and 
ask  his  listeners  to  repeat  with  him  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag. 

He  also  asked  the  State  governors  to 
set  up  organizations  for  the  handling  of 
the  aluminum  scrap  collection  campaign 
and  urged  housewives  to  donate  all  alu- 
minum kitchenware  which  they  no 
longer  find  useful. 

A  program  for  providing  defense  hous- 
ing projects  with  necessary  materials 
promptly  was  worked  out  by  Priorities 
Director  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  and 
Defense  Housing  Coordiator  C.  F. 
Palmer  as  President  Roosevelt  approved 
30  new  localities  for  liberalized  FHA  fi- 
nancing and  temporary  shelters  for  10 
defense  communities. 

•  •    * 

OEM  TO  PRESENT  TWO  RADIO 
PLAYS  JULY  4 

Two  radio  programs  on  defense  have 
been  scheduled  for  July  4  by  the  Office 
for  Emergency  Management.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  OEM  will  present  "Highway  for 
Americans,''  a  play  to  portray  what  we 
are  defending.  This  program  will  be 
heard  from  coast  to  coast  at  3:30  p.  m., 
eastern  daylight  saving  time.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  OEM  will  present  "The  Challenge," 
a  15-minute  dramatization  of  the  need 
for  renewed  effort  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram. This  play  will  be  broadcast  from 
coast  to  coast  at  11:05  p.  m.  eastern  day- 
light saving  time. 

•  •    • 

DEFENSE  BOND  SALES 

Sales  of  Defense  Savings  Bonds  during 
the  3  weeks  ended  June  21  totaled  $185,- 
790,000,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mor- 
genthau  reported  June  26.  In  addition, 
$2,125,000  worth  of  Defense  Saving 
Stamps  were  sold. 
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Action  on  defense  problems  centralized 
in  0PM  commodity  committees 


Establishment  of  Industry  advisory 
committees  and  commodity  sections  to 
expedite  tiie  defense  program  was  an- 
nounced June  24  by  Director  General 
Knudsen  and  Associate  Director  General 
Hillman  of  the  OflBce  of  Pi'oduction 
Management. 

Under  this  plan  each  major  Industry 
will  deal  with  a  single  division  of  OPM 
through  a  commodity  section  instead  of 
having  to  go  In  turn  to  the  Production, 
Priorities,  and  Purchases  Division.  The 
Industry  advisory  committees  will  en- 
able the  OfBce  of  Production  Manage- 
ment to  discuss  problems  of  a  particular 
industry  with  a  group  selected  by  that 
industry  to  represent  It. 

For  unity  and  efficient  liaison 

Two  major  objectives  are  involved: 

(1)  A  close  and  unified  working  rela- 
tionship between  members  of  the  several 
divisions  concerned  with  the  same  com- 
modity or  material; 

(2)  EfBcient  liaison  between  defense 
agencies  and  Industry. 

Operating  responsibilities  of  OPM  will 
be  divided  vertically — that  is,  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  all  OPM  decisions  relat- 
ing to  particular  commodities  will  be  cen- 
tralized within  the  commodity  sections 
under  one  of  the  existing  division  di- 
rectors. 

Legal  policy  on  committees 

The  industry  advisory  committees,  rep- 
resenting a  cross  section  of  the  industries 
involved,  will  act  m  an  advisory  capacity, 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  set  forth 
in  a  letter  of  April  29  from  Attorney 
General  Robert  H  Jackson  to  John  Lord 
O'Brian,  OPM  general  counsel. 

A  central  clearing  house  for  the  De- 
fense Industry  Advisory  Committees  has 
been  created  under  Sidney  J.  Weinberg. 

The  new  commodity  section^ — one  for 
zinc,  one  for  steel,  and  so  on — will  be 
completely  centralized  units  in  which  all 
OPM  problems  relating  to  the  commodi- 
ties concerned  can  be  handled.  For  in- 
stance, all  questions  about  zinc  whether 
on  priority,  production,  or  purchasing 
problems,  will  be  considered  and  han- 
dled in  the  zinc  section,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  commodity  section  chief. 

All  defense  agencies,  as  well  as  the 
commodity  sections,  may  make  use  of 
the  Defense  Industry  Advisory  Commit- 
tees to  obtain  information  and  advice 
upon  their  respective  problems  and  may 
have  representation  at  the  meetings  of 


the  commodity  sections  and  their  ad- 
visory committees. 

The  new  plan  leaves  the  three  division 
directors  in  their  original  staff  positions, 
but  in  addition  each  will  be  in  charge 
of  a  group  of  commodity  sections,  in 
which  his  special  problems  are  of  para- 
mount importance. 

Labor  Division  to  participate 

Organization  and  functions  of  the  La- 
bor Division  of  OPM  will  continue  as  at 
present,  and  the  division  will  participate 
fully  under  the  new  system  in  the  formu- 
lation of  policies  through  consultants 
chosen  from  its  staff. 

John  D.  Biggers  is  to  be  head  of  the 
commodity  sections  dealing  with  steel, 
aluminum,  magnesium,  paper,  pulp,  and 
chemicals.  Supervision  of  the  aircraft, 
ordnance  and  tools  branch,  and  the  ship 
construction  and  supply  branch,  will  re- 
main under  him  in  the  Production 
Division. 

Donald  M.  Nelson  will  assume  primary 
responsibility  for  sections  where  pur- 
chasing problems  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance, such  as  textiles,  food,  drugs, 
and  clothing. 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  will  have 
charge  of  commodity  sections  in  which 
the  problems  of  importation  or  alloca- 
tion are  most  important,  such  as  rubber, 
copper,  and  zinc. 

Thus  each  has  two  main  responsibili- 
ties: First  as  director  of  regular  staff 
functions  of  his  particular  division;  sec- 
ond, as  head  of  specified  commodity 
sections. 

Mr.  Stettinius  will  continue  to  exercise 
the  statutory  powers  over  priority  mat- 
ters; and  all  proposed  priority  actions, 
wherever  they  originate  in  the  OPM,  will 
be  subject  to  review,  approval  and  issu- 
ance by  him. 

How  the  organization  works 

To  illustrate  how  the  new  organization 
will  work:  Steel  will  be  handled  in  a 
commodity  section  under  Mr.  Biggers. 
When  any  important  question  on  steel, 
falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  t  h  e 
OPM,  arises,  the  chief  of  the  steel  com- 
modity section  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  consider  suggestions  and  receive  ad- 
vice from  the  Defense  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  on  steel  before  final  decision 
is  reached. 

Similarly,  OPM  decisions  relating  to 
copper  will  be  made  by  the  chief  of  the 


commodity  section  dealing  with  copper, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Mr.  Stettinius, 
since  the  copper  section  will  be  under  his 
supervision. 

All  OPM  decisions  concerning  textiles, 
or  drugs,  or  food,  will  be  made  by  the 
chief  of  the  section  concerned,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Mr.  Nelson  in  his 
capacity  as  head  of  the  textile  commodity 
sections. 

•    *    • 

Henderson  reveals  subterfuges 
used  to  evade  price  ceilings 

Subterfuges  and  devices  employed  by  a 
few  unscrupulous  members  of  the  trade 
to  evade  ceiling  price  schedules,  espe- 
cially in  the  scrap  and  secondary  alumi- 
num and  zinc  trades,  were  exposed  in  a 
statement  made  public  June  30  by  Leon 
Henderson,  Administrator,  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply. 

Specifically  condemned  in  the  state- 
ment, which  is  being  sent  to  all  trade 
members,  were  the  following  practices: 

(1)  Falsification  of  records  or  failure 
to  record  all  transactions,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  completing  sales  at  prices  above 
the  established  maximums. 

(2)  Designation  of  the  dealer  as  an 
"agent"  or  "employee"  of  the  buyer,  en- 
titled as  such  to  a  "commission"  or  "sal- 
ary" which  brings  the  realized  price  above 
the  ceiling.  "Bonuses,"  "premiums,"  or 
"service  charges"  for  locating,  cleaning, 
or  classifying  material. 

Unwarranted  freight  charges 

(3)  Unwarranted  freight  charges  ar- 
rived at  by  computing  haulage  from  some 
point  other  than  the  dealer's  yard  or  ac- 
tual and  final  place  of  shipment  to  the 
buyer. 

(4)  Sale  of  dirty  or  contaminated  scrap 
at  the  maximum  prices  established  for 
clean  and  dry  scrap. 

(5)  Sale  at  maximum  prices  of  ad- 
mixtures of  metals,  for  which  ceiling 
prices  have  been  established,  and  cheaper 
materials. 

Erroneous  and  unwarranted  interpre- 
tations of  the  price  schedules  have  been 
used  to  cloak  these  evasions,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson said.  The  position  of  OP  ACS 
is  that  publication  of  this  statement, 
prepared  by  the  Office's  general  coun- 
sel, leaves  those  guilty  individuals  in 
the  trade  no  further  excuse  to  plead 
misinterpretation  of  OPACS'  intent  or 
meaning. 
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PRODUCTION . . . 

Locations  found  for  8  aluminum  plants 
to  raise  output  to  1/ 

Recommended  locations  of  eight  new 
aluminum  plants  to  produce  an  addi- 
tional 600,000,000  pounds  annually  were 
announced  June  27  by  the  OPM.  This 
increase  will  raise  United  States  capacity 
to  1,400,000,000  pounds  annually.  An  ad- 
ditional 200,000,000  will  be  procured  from 
Canada. 

The  recommendations  have  been  for- 
warded by  Director  General  Knudsen 
and  Associate  Director  General  Hillman 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  approval, 
after  which  they  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, which  will  finance  the  new 
facilities. 

Plants  can  be  built  at  once 

With  the  power  problem  resolved,  con- 
struction of  all  plants  in  the  total  alu- 
minum expansion  program  can  go  for- 
ward immediately.  Names  of  the  com- 
panies that  will  operate  the  plants  will 
be  announced  in  the  near  future. 

OPM's  recommendations,  based  on  a 
joint  report  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  Power  Section  of  OPM, 
were  made  after  the  Federal  Pov/er  Com- 
mission had  completed  a  Nation-wide 
survey  of  power  supplies  for  aluminum, 
and  after  consultations  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  public  and  private 
power  agencies.  Areas  selected  and  the 
size  of  plants  recommended  follow: 

Arkansas:  100,000,000  pounds  annual 
capacity  for  aluminum  production; 
Bonneville — Grand  Coulee  area:  Two 
plants,  one  of  85,000,000  and  the  other  of 
55,000,000  pounds  annual  capacity  for 
aluminum  production;  Upper  New  York 
State:  Two  plants,  one  of  100,000,000  and 
the  other  of  50,000,000  pounds  annual 
capacity  for  aluminum  production;  Ala- 
bama: 100,000,000  pounds  annual  capac- 
ity for  aluminum  production;  Califbr- 
nia:  70,000,000  pounds  annual  capacity 
for  aluminum  production;  North  Caro- 
lina: 40,000,000  pounds  annual  capacity 
for  aluminum  production. 

Based  on  broad  survey 

Recommendations  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  Power  Sec- 
tion of  OPM  were  based  on  the  follow- 
ing conclusions,  made  after  a  compre- 


hensive survey  of  the  entire  power  sup- 
ply of  the  Nation: 

1.  That  new  aluminum  plants  should 
be  located  where  they  will  be  economi- 
cally sound  after  the  emergency. 

2.  That  power  supply  at  the  locations 
recommended  can  be  obtained  as  rapidly 
as  the  plants  can  be  constructed. 

3.  That  temporary  measures  can  be 
taken  to  assure  the  necessary  power  by 
(a)  improving  transmission  intercon- 
nections, (b)  pooling  and  reducing  power 
reserves,  and  (c)  certain  curtailment 
measures. 

Plan  to  remove  power  shortages 

Specific  recommendations  for  perma- 
nent removal  of  power  deficiencies,  to  be 
met  in  the  interim  by  emergency  meas- 
ures, are  being  formulated  by  OPM  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  War,  and 
other  agencies. 

It  is  contemplated  at  the  present  time 
that  all  of  the  new  plants  involved  in 
these  recommendations  will  be  Govern- 
ment-owned but  privately  operated  under 
a  lease  arrangement,  details  of  which 
will  be  worked  out  by  the  Defense  Plant 
Corporation  and  the  companies  involved. 

•  *    * 

Kellogg  resigns  as  consultant 
on  heat,  light,  and  power 

C.  W.  Kellogg  resigned  June  23  as  con- 
sultant on  heat,  light,  and  povi^er.  Pro- 
duction Division,  in  conformity  with  the 
policy  recently  adopted  by  the  OPM, 
making  employees  of  trade  associations 
ineligible  for  membership  in  the  OPM 
organization. 

*  •    • 


Allen  given  leave  to 
return  to  private 


ss 

R.  C.  Allen,  ferrous  minerals  consult- 
ant in  the  Materials  Branch,  Production 
Division,  has  been  granted  an  indefinite 
leave  of  absence  to  return  to  his  posi- 
tion as  executive  vice  president  of  Ogle- 
bay,  Norton  and  Co.  of  Cleveland. 


Further  auto  curtailment 
necessary ;  makers  called  to 
form  committee 

Further  curtailment  of  passenger  car 
and  truck  production  will  be  necessary 
because  of  shortages  of  critical  materials 
and  because  the  resources  of  the  indus- 
try are  needed  increasingly  In  the  na- 
tional defense  program,  John  D.  Biggers, 
Director  of  Production,  OPM,  announced 
June  27. 

In  telegrams  to  all  manufacturers  of 
passenger  cars  and  trucks,  Mr.  Biggera 
invited  them  to  attend  a  meeting  In 
Washington  July  2,  to  select  a  defense  in- 
dustry advisory  committee  to  assist  the 
Government  in  working  out  the  cur- 
tailment. 

A  special  objective,  he  said,  would  be 
to  time  the  reduction  "to  minimize  dis- 
locations which  might  result  in  wasteful 
shutdowns  and  large-scale  unemploy- 
ment." 

Adams  heads  new  section 

On  May  3,  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  proposed  that  production 
be  reduced  an  initial  20  percent,  effective 
August  1,  and  the  industry  agreed.  Mr. 
Biggers  said  this  initial  curtailment  had 
been  applied  "so  that  the  major  burden 
of  curtailment  fell  upon  the  large  com- 
panies with  lesser  percentages  applied  to 
the  medium  and  small  companies." 

In  his  telegram  June  27,  Mr.  Biggers 
announced  appointment  of  James  S. 
Adams,  executive  vice  president  and  di- 
rector of  the  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co., 
as  chief  of  a  new  automotive  industry 
section  of  the  OPM.  Mr.  Adams,  who 
has  been  chief  of  the  materials  from 
agriculture  and  forest  products  section 
of  the  Materials  Branch,  Production  Di- 
vision, will  preside  at  the  July  2  meeting. 

•    *    • 

Fuller  resigns  as  chief 
of  Materials  Branch 

Samuel  Richard  Fuller,  Jr.,  Is  resigning 
as  chief  of  the  Materials  Branch.  Pro- 
duction Division,  to  return  to  the 
presidency  of  the  North  American  Rayon 
Corporation.  He  joined  the  defense  or- 
ganization on  February  20  as  chairman 
of  the  Production  Planning  Board. 
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Arrangements  made  to  get  machine  tools 
even  through  transfer  from  consumer 
industries,  Knudsen  assures  President 


President  Roosevelt  has  asked  Director 
General  Knudsen,  OPM,  to  take  steps 
toward  transferring  any  machine  tools 
needed  for  defense  which  are  now  being 
used  by  consumer  industries,  and  to  in- 
form him  of  any  difficulty  in  getting  co- 
operation. Mr.  Knudsen  assured  the 
President  that  the  necessary  administra- 
tive arrangements  had  been  made.  The 
text  of  the  correspondence,  which  oc- 
curred on  May  28  and  29  and  was  made 
public  on  June  24,  follows: 

PRESIDENT'S  LETTER 

Dear  Bill:  I  am  particularly  anxious 
that  the  arsenals  and  those  defense  In- 
dustries holding  high  priority  contracts, 
with  the  Army  and  Navy  secure  all  the 
necessary  machines  or  machine  tools 
that  they  may  need,  which  are  now  being 
used  by  consumer  goods  industries,  such 
as  those  manufacturing  refrigerators, 
automobiles,  and  the  like.  I  understand 
that  there  has  been  some  transfer  of 
machines  from  consumer  goods  Indus- 
tries, but  it  seems  to  me  that  every  ma- 
chine that  Is  needed  by  those  defense 
plants  should  be  transferred  in  every  in- 
stance where  such  machines  are  avail- 
able. 

I  should  appreciate  your  calling  a  con- 
ference with  the  appropriate  oflBcials  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  have  them  give 
you  an  exact  list  of  the  machine  tools 
they  need  at  once  to  speed  up  production 
of  critical  items. 

If  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  se- 
curing the  cooperation  of  any  consumer 
goods  industry  or  plant  in  transferring 
any  machine  to  a  defense  industry,  I  wish 
you  would  inform  me  of  it. 

This  suggestion  of  mine  of  course  re- 
fers to  the  immediate  situation,  because  I 
realize  there  are  other  problems  such  as 
subcontracting  and  a  wider  use  of  con- 
sumer goods  manufactures  for  defense 
purposes  which,  in  the  long  run,  will 
greatly  increase  production.  But  many 
of  these  items  of  armament  will  need  to 
be  increased  at  once  and  I  think  there 
should  be  no  delay  due  to  the  fact  that 
new  machine  tools  are  not  available  when 
a  satisfactory  substitute  might  be  avail- 
able in  a  consumer  goods  industry. 

MR.  KNUDSEN'S  REPLY 
My  Dear  Mr.  President:  Replying  to 
your  letter  of  May  28,  1941,  please  be  ad- 
vised that  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 


agement has  made  the  necessary  admin- 
istrative arrangements  to  Insure  the 
machine  tool  supply  on  Army  and  Navy 
contracts  even  to  the  extent  of  transfer- 
ring tools  from  consumer  goods  Indus- 
tries. We  have  also  an  inventory  of  all 
second-hand  machinery  in  dealers'  stocks 
which  will  be  used  as  a  supplement. 

We  furthermore  have  secured  from  the 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  a  com- 
bined preference  list  which  will  simplify 
the  handling  of  priorities  to  a  material 
extent. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  matter  will 
have  constant  attention  and  supervision. 

•    •    • 

Knudsen  approves  $85,000,000 
steel  expansion  to  aid  Navy 

Director  General  Knudsen  on  June 
28  approved  a  proposal  by  the  Carnegie- 
Ullnois  Steel  Corporation  to  expand  its 
facilities  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$85,000,000  in  order  to  speed  up  the  Naval 
building  program. 

Carnegie-Illinois  has  requested  Gov- 
ernment financing  for  the  expansion 
which  was  proposed  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  Navy. 

In  a  letter  sent  June  28  to  Jesse  Jones, 
the  Federal  Loan  Administrator,  Mr. 
Knudsen  said: 

"Attached  is  an  over-all  program  sub- 
mitted by  the  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Cor- 
poration for  steel  expansion  at  Home- 
stead and  Duquesne,  Pa.,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  additional  armor,  special  treat- 
ment steel  and  heavy  forgings  needed  to 
speed  up  the  Naval  building  program.  It 
Is  our  understanding  that  a  further  de- 
tailed breakdown  of  this  program  will  be 
submitted  at  a  later  date. 

"We  have  reviewed  this  proposed  pro- 
gram and  in  our  opinion  the  facilities 
Identified  are  of  the  type  necessary  to 
produce  the  above  products  and  are 
needed  in  order  that  the  construction 
of  the  ships  for  the  United  States  Navy 
may  proceed  without  Interruption  or 
delay. 

"This  program  is  definitely  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense  and  ac- 
cordingly has  our  fullest  approval." 

An  increase  of  about  400,000  tons  in 
Ingot  capacity,  as  well  as  the  additional 
finishing  facilities,  Is  involved. 


Knudsen  explains  attitude 
on  machine  tools 

Director  General  Knudsen,  In  a  press 
conference  June  24,  further  explained 
the  process  whereby  OPM  will  turn  ex- 
isting machine  tools  to  defense  produc- 
tion.   Excerpts  follow: 

Mr.  Knudsen:  I  have  got  one  list 
from  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  we  are 
working  on  all  the  tools  trying  to  get 
everybody  satisfied.  We  haven't  taken 
very  many  tools  away  from  industry  as 
yet.    We  might  before  we  get  through. 

Q.  What  is  your  thought  on  how  you 
are  going  out  into  the  country  and  get 
these  tools?  Do  you  plan  to  do  more 
of  a  job  on  subcontracting  out  In  the 
country  or  are  you  going  out  In  these 
small  communities  and  take  those  tools 
to  the  Industrial  centers? 

A.  Well,  the  policy  is  going  to  be  this. 

First,  we  will  try  to  bring  the  jobs  to 
the  machines.  If  we  can't  accomplish 
that,  we  will  bring  the  machines  to  the 
Job. 

Q.  That  means  taking  a  lot  of  tools 
away  from  the  automobile  industry, 
doesn't  it?  That  is  the  main  reservoir 
of  machine  tools. 

A.  It  seems  you  fellows  know  more 
about  that  business  than  any  other 
business. 

Q.  Isn't  that  true? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  would  you  get — I  mean, 
isn't  that  the  biggest  reservoir  of  tools? 

Auto  machines  pretty  well  occupied 

A.  Well,  the  tooling  machinery  we 
have  in  there,  of  course,  Is  available  and 
that  has  been  pretty  well  occupied  in 
defense  work.  There  will  be  some  of  that 
that  we  can  have,  but  the  ordinary  pro- 
duction machines,  as  a  general  rule,  don't 
fit,  themselves. 

*    •    • 

R.  T.  Stevens  to  head  New  York 
office  of  Contract  Service 

Appointment  of  Robert  T.  Stevens  to 
be  coordinator  of  the  OPM's  Defense 
Contract  Service  at  New  York  City  was 
announced  June  25  by  Robert  L.  Me- 
hornay,  chief  of  the  Service. 

Mr.  Stevens  is  president  of  J.  P.  Stevens 
&  Co.  of  New  York,  a  trustee  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 
and  a  director  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co.,  General  Mills,  and  other 
companies. 
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Refusal  of  one  auto  maker  to  rescind 
price  rise  forces  ceiling — Henderson 


Following  a  meeting  between  repre- 
sentatives of  OPACS  and  of  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  June  25,  Administrator  Hen- 
derson announced  that  for  the  first  time 
a  major  industrial  corporation  has  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  his  office  in  main- 
taining stable  prices. 

He  stated  that  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion refused  to  rescind  a  recent  price  ad- 
vance for  the  balance  of  the  model  year 
and  offered  to  make  only  a  small  conces- 
sion as  a  "gesture"  of  cooperation. 

Calls  attention  to  earnings 

In  commenting  on  the  refusal  of  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  to  rescind  its  price 
advance  Mr.  Henderson  stated: 

"The  action  of  this  company  which 
Is  just  finishing  a  year  of  near  record 
volume  and  favorable  earnings,  if  fol- 
lowed by  other  companies,  would  under- 
mine the  whole  structure  of  price 
stability.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  ofBce 
to  ask  companies  which  are  enjoying  a 
good  volume  of  business  and  profit  either 
directly  or  indirectly  arising  from  defense 
expenditure,  to  absorb  cost  increases  in 
a  reasonable  degree. 

Voluntary  method  endangered 

"In  striking  contrast  with  the  attitude 
of  other  corporations,  Chrysler  has  re- 
fused to  do  this.  Had  a  similar  attitude 
prevailed  in  other  industries,  the  whole- 
sale price  level  and  the  cost  of  living 
would  now  be  out  of  control.  In  other 
words,  voluntary  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  private  Industry  has  so  far  enabled 
us  to  avoid  inflation.  The  action  of  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  endangers  this 
method,  which  cannot  be  used  in  an  in- 
dustry where  a  major  unit,  already  op- 
erating profitably,  refuses  to  lend  its 
support  to  measures  of  voluntary  coop- 
eration." 

The  price  increase  which  Chrysler  was 
requested  to  forego  involves  approxi- 
mately 4  million  dollars  out  of  net  sales 
of  more  than  750  million  dollars  during 
the  present  model  year.  In  terms  of  net 
income  to  stockholders,  this  means  that 
the  company  was  asked  to  forego  IV2 
million  dollars  at  a  time  when  it  had 
already  earned,  after  taxes,  about  20 
million  dollars  for  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year.    In  1940  Chiysler  earned  more 


than  37  million  dollars,  or  23  percent  on 
its  invested  capital. 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  because  of 
this  refusal,  he  was  releasing  the  smaller 
Independents  from  his  request  that  the 
price  advances  be  rescinded.  A  request 
to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  that  it  rescind  its 
recent  price  increases  was  still  pending. 
He  also  stated  that  the  Packard  Co., 
which,  at  his  request,  had  deferred  a 
price  increase  for  several  weeks,  was 
making  an  advance  which  would  bring 
its  prices  into  line  with  those  of  the  other 
Independents.  Mr.  Henderson  praised 
the  cooperation  of  the  Packard  Co.  in  de- 
laying its  proposed  increase  at  the  re- 
quest of  OPACS. 

Will  push  plans  for  ceiling 

Mr.  Henderson  added  that  plans  would 
be  pressed  forward  immediately  to  estab- 
lish a  complete  over-all  price  ceiling  for 
new  automobile  models.  This  will  in- 
clude not  only  manufacturers'  prices  but 
dealers'  mark-ups,  and,  in  all  probability, 
trade-in  values  as  well. 

"Refusal  by  the  Chrysler  Corporation 
to  cooperate,"  Mr.  Henderson  stated,  "is 
forcing  us  to  take  the  pricing  of  automo- 
biles out  of  the  hands  of  the  Industry." 

In  accordance  with  the  announced  in- 
tention of  OPACS,  Mr.  Henderson  stated 
that  at  the  proper  time  he  will  report 
the  full  facts  of  the  Chrysler  situation  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

*    •    • 

Cotton  oil  ceiling  planned; 
Henderson  warns  speculators 

The  price  of  cottonseed  oil  is  receiving 
the  attention  of  OPACS,  Administrator 
Henderson  stated  June  27. 

Since  last  October  the  price  of  crude 
cottonseed  oil  at  southern  mills  has  risen 
from  about  4.4  cents  to  11.5  cents  under 
the  influence,  it  is  believed,  of  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  speculative  activity.  After 
a  check  is  made  on  present  holdings  of 
cottonseed  oil,  ceiling  action  is  planned. 

"The  ceiling,"  Mr.  Henderson  stated, 
"will  be  far  below  present  prices.  It  Is 
time  that  people  who  are  speculating  in 
essential  food  commodities  realize  the 
risk  that  they  are  running." 


Action  taken  to  halt  rise  in 
furniture,  refrigerator  prices 

Administrator  Henderson  on  June  24 
asked  47  large  furniture  makers,  and  16 
manufacturers  who  produce  about  97 
percent  of  the  Nation's  household  re- 
frigerators, not  to  raise  prices  further 
without  consulting  OPACS. 

The  furniture  makers  were  asked  also 
to  halt  immediately  the  growing  prac- 


IMMEDIATE  INVESTIGATION  of  the 
prices,  costs,  and  profits  in  the  furniture 
industry  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  at  the  request  of 
OPACS,  Administrator  Henderson  an- 
nounced June  28.  The  study  is  being 
undertaken  as  a  result  of  action  by  cer- 
tain groups  in  the  industry  in  raising 
prices  5  percent  following  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  OPACS  requesting  that  they 
make  no  further  changes  in  their  prices 
without  prior  consultation  with  that 
office. 


tice  of  leaving  prices  open  until  time  of 
shipment.  If  this  system  is  continued, 
Mr.  Henderson  wrote,  "it  will  upset  the 
market  and  have  far-reaching  repercus- 
sions on  the  general  price  level.  It  Is 
better  for  the  manufacturer  to  refuse  any 
customer's  order  which  he  is  not  sure 
of  his  ability  to  fill,  rather  than  resort  to 
the  open-price  method." 

In  his  letters  to  each  group,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson expressed  concern  over  recent 
price  advances  and  warned  that  a  con- 
tinued rise,  in  these  and  other  industries, 
would  bring  "infiation  and  demoraliza- 
tion" to  the  industry  concerned  and  to 
the  general  economic  system.  OPACS 
is  studying  both  products  to  determine 
whether  increases  already  made  are 
justified. 

*    •    * 

AID  ALUMINUM  DRIVE 

Pull  support  of  the  national  scrap 
aluminum  campaign  on  a  nonprofit  basis 
was  offered  to  OPM  officials  June  25  by 
representatives  of  scrap-metal  trade 
associations. 

Dealer  spokesmen  stated  that  the  en- 
tire trade  would  cooperate  with  cam- 
paign officials  in  arranging  for  the  sort- 
ing, preparation,  and  sale  of  aluminum 
contributions  without  compensation. 
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Maximum  price  on  tires  to  be  that 
in  most  recent  sale  prior  to  June  17 


Further  details  of  the  proposed  sched- 
ule establishing  ceiling  prices  on  rubber 
tires  and  tubes  at  both  wholesale  and  re- 
tail levels  were  explained  June  26  by 
Leon  Henderson,  Administrator,  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply. 

Conferences  were  to  be  held  during  the 
next  few  days  with  industry  and  trade 
representatives  to  smooth  out  certain  de- 
tails of  the  schedule,  which  was  expected 
to  be  issued  early  this  week.  The  initial 
announcement  was  designed  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  trade  as  to  what  may  be  ex- 
pected and  to  avert  any  price  changes  be- 
fore the  schedule  is  issued. 

Principal  points  described 

Principal  points  to  be  embodied  in  the 
schedule  include: 

1.  The  ceiling  prices  on  new  or  newly 
retreaded  tires  and  new  tubes  sold  by 
producers  and  wholesale  distributors  will 
be  those  charged  on  the  most  recent 
sales  prior  to  June  17,  1941,  of  tires  and 
tubes  of  the  same  size,  design,  quality, 
and  make. 

2.  The  ceiling  prices  for  retailers  will 
also  be  those  charged  on  the  most  recent 
sales  prior  to  June  17,  1941,  of  similar 
new  or  newly  retreaded  tii'es  and  new 
tubes.  However,  provision  will  be  made 
that  retailers  may  charge  more  than  the 
ceiling  prices,  up  to  a  limit  to  be  specified, 
in  order  that  dealers  who  were  selling 
below    the    prevailing    general    level   of 


prices  prior  to  June  17,  1941,  may  ad- 
just to  the  local  plane  of  competition. 

3.  Every  producer  and  wholesale  dis- 
tributor of  tires  and  tubes  will  be  required 
to  file  with  OPACS  a  list  setting  forth 
the  price  as  of  June  16,  1941  (or  date  of 
most  recent  sale,  prior  to  June  17,  1941), 
for  each  size,  design,  quality  and  make 
of  tire  and  tube  offered  for  sale  by  him. 

4.  Every  retailer  of  tires  and  tubes  will 
be  required  to  draw  up  a  list  setting 
forth  the  price  charged  as  of  June  16, 
1941  (or  date  of  most  recent  sale,  prior 
to  June  17,  1941)  for  each  size,  design, 
quality  and  make  of  tire  and  tube  offered 
for  sale  by  him.  This  list  must  be  sworn 
to  by  the  retailer  and  posted  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  his  premises. 

Quantity  differentials  to  continue 

5.  Customary  quantity  differentials 
will  continue  in  effect. 

6.  The  schedule  will  provide  that  no 
seller  may  attach  as  a  condition  of  sale 
of  tires  or  tubes  at  the  ceiling  prices  any 
requirement  that  the  buyer  purchase  ad- 
ditional merchandise  or  services  from 
him,  or  that  the  buyer  pay  any  considera- 
tion of  any  kind  in  addition  to  the  ceiling 
price,  except  that  the  seller  may  continue 
to  impose  any  previous  requirement  of 
the  turn-in  of  old  tires  or  tubes. 

7.  Manufacturers  will  not  be  permitted 
to  make  any  changes  in  construction, 
qualities,  or  lines  of  tires  and  tubes  except 
after  conference  with  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply. 


Action  taken  against  mark-up 
on  carbon  black,  defense  item 

Action  to  prevent  a  general  increase  of 
12 ','2  percent  in  carbon  black  prices  for 
the  third  quarter,  was  taken  June  25  by 
OPACS  through  a  letter  inviting  all  ma- 
jor producers  and  distributors  of  carbon 
black  to  a  conference  at  which  the  prob- 
lems of  the  industry  may  be  presented 
and  discussed. 

Mark-up  announced  for  July  1 

The  invitation  from  Administrator 
Henderson  called  attention  to  OPACS' 
frequently  announced  position  that  no 
price  increases  should  be  made  unless 
the  industry  is  unable  to  maintain  rea- 
sonably satisfactory  operations  at  exist- 
ing prices  and  that  major  price  changes 
should  be  taken  up  in  advance  with  his 
office. 


A  distributor  for  one  of  the  large  pro- 
ducers of  carbon  black  had  announced  a 
12 '/2-percent  mark-up  effective  as  of 
July  1.  This  is  one  in  a  series  of  ad- 
vances in  prices  since  the  beginning  of 
the  current  year  and  would  raise  do- 
mestic bulk  black  from  3  to  3.375  cents 
per  pound  and  packaged  black  from  3.175 
to  3.575  cents  per  pound,  both  f.  0.  b. 
plant.  On  April  4  of  this  year  bulk  was 
increased  from  2%  to  3  cents  per  pound 
and  packaged  black  from  2.925  to  3.175 
cents. 

3  months'  supplies  on  hand 

Cuirent  stocks  of  carbon  black,  an  im- 
portant raw  material  in  the  rubber, 
paint,  and  printing  ink  fields,  are  esti- 
mated to  be  equal  to  about  3  months' 
supplies.  Demand  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket has  been  running  well  ahead  of  a 
year  ago,  although  exports  have  been 
affected  adversely  by  the  war  in  Europe. 


Car-wheel  builders  asked  to 
withdraw  price  increase 
and  confer  with  OPACS 

Railroad  car-wheel  builders  are  being 
asked  to  withdraw  the  substantial  price 
increase  they  had  proposed  to  put  in  ef- 
fect July  1  and,  instead,  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington on  that  date  for  discussions  on 
the  matter  with  OPACS  representatives. 

The  request  was  contained  in  a  letter 
sent  June  23  to  16  car-wheel  manufac- 
turers by  Administrator  Henderson  who 
said  his  office  could  continue  its  present 
policy  of  inviting  voluntary  cooperation, 
rather  than  formal  controls,  "only  so 
long  as  individual  businesses  are  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  maintain- 
ing price  stability."  Confidence  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Administrator  that  the 
need  for  further  action  in  the  present 
situation  could  be  avoided. 

The  car-wheel  industry  has  a  position 
of  strategic  importance  in  the  defense  ef- 
fort, the  letter  pointed  out,  in  addition 
to  its  place  in  the  general  industrial 
economy. 

*    *    • 

Henderson  reveals  letter  to 
Wickard  on  milk  prices 

Responding  to  requests  for  a  state- 
ment on  position  of  OPACS  on  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  milk  prices  in  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  area.  Administrator 
Henderson  made  public  June  25  a  letter 
sent  some  time  ago  to  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Claude  R.  Wickard  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Henderson  expresses  hope  in  the 
letter  that  Secretary  Wickard  will  not 
find  it  necessary  to  grant  the  increase 
of  46  cents  a  hundredweight  asked  for  in 
this  area,  or  similar  requests  elsewhere 
unless  such  action  is  necessary  to  main- 
tenance of  supplies. 

Recognition  is  given  by  Mi".  Hender- 
son to  the  fact  that  dairymen  wish  to 
share  in  the  general  rise  in  incomes  but 
he  suggests  they  participate  through 
sale  of  a  larger  share  of  their  milk  in 
fluid  form,  through  increased  returns 
from  any  surplus  milk  converted  into 
manufactured  products,  and  through  the 
opportunity  to  sell  larger  quantities  of 
milk  in  this  area,  due  to  the  current  in- 
flux of  people  at  the  relatively  favorable 
prices  that  have  prevailed  here. 
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Ceiling  on  pig  iron  added  to  those  on 
iron  and  steel  scrap  and  products 


Maximum  prices  which  may  be 
charged  for  pig  iron,  a  major  raw  mate- 
rial In  the  production  of  steel,  were  es- 
tablished In  a  schedule  Issued  June  25 
by  Leon  Henderson,  Administrator,  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply. 

This  is  the  third  major  factor  In  the 
Iron  and  steel  industry  on  which  action 
has  been  taken  by  OPACS  in  order  to 
avoid  Inflationary  tendencies.  Previ- 
ously ceilings  had  been  established  for 
iron  and  steel  scrap  and  for  iron  and 
steel  products. 

The  schedule  sets  forth  basing  point 
base  prices  for  the  five  major  grades 
of  pig  iron  at  various  cities;  such  prices 
for  three  minor  grades;  differentials 
based  on  silicon,  phosphorus,  and  man- 
ganese content;  and  two  minor  excep- 


tions. The  basing  point  prices  are  gen- 
erally those  prevailing  during  the  sec- 
ond quarter. 

The  domestic  ceiling  prices  will  be  the 
aggregate  of  the  basing  point  base  price 
at  the  governing  basing  point,  differen- 
tials according  to  content  of  the  Iron, 
and  transportation  charges  from  the 
governing  basing  point  to  the  place  of 
delivery  as  customarily  computed. 

The  export  ceiling  prices  will  be  the 
aggregate  of  the  basing  point  base  price 
at  the  governing  basing  point,  differen- 
tial, and  export  transportation  charges 
from  the  governing  basing  point  to  the 
place  of  delivery  as  customarily  com- 
puted. In  the  case  of  exports  the  gov- 
erning basing  point  may  be  the  estab- 
lished basing  point  at  or  nearest  the 
place  of  production. 


Price  scheduSe  amended  to 
encourage  nickel  imports 

An  amendment  to  Price  Schedule  No. 
8  designed  to  facilitate  and  encourage 
im.ports  of  scrap  and  secondary  materials 
containing  nickel  was  Issued  June  27  by 
OPACS  Administrator  Henderson. 

General  effect  of  the  amendment  will 
be  to  permit  the  sale  in  this  country  of 
imported  scrap  and  secondary  materials 
containing  nickel  at  prices  above  the  es- 
tablished maximum  prices.  Resale  prices 
will  be  sufficient  to  cover  cost  of  im- 
porting the  materials,  including  duty, 
freight,  insurance,  etc.  However,  per- 
mission must  be  obtained  from  OPACS  to 
carry  through  each  such  transaction  at 
the  higher  price. 

Important  to  defense 

Action  was  taken  after  consultation 
with  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment and  many  persons  within  the  in- 
dustry because  of  the  importance  of 
nickel  to  the  defense  program.  The 
amendment  provides: 

(1)  Scrap  and  secondary  materials 
containing  nickel  may  be  purchased 
abroad  at  not  above  the  maximum  prices 
established  in  Schedule  No.  8  for  sales 
in  this  country.  The  schedule  fixes  max- 
imum prices  on  an  f .  o.  b.  shipping  point 
basis. 

(2)  The  importer  may  then  apply  to 
OPACS  for  permission  to  sell  such  ma- 
terials in  this  country  at  prices  higher 


than    those    established   as    ceilings    in 
Schedule  No.  8. 

Forms  available 

(3)  Such  sales  In  this  country  will  not 
be  permitted  at  prices  exceeding  the  max- 
imums established  in  the  schedule  for 
domestic  sales,  plus  the  duty,  freight, 
insurance,  etc.,  that  must  be  paid  to  bring 
the  materials  to  this  country,  plus  the 
premiums  allowed  converters  on  sales  of 
the  particular  kind  or  grade  of  scrap 
material  involved  as  set  forth  in  Appen- 
dix A  of  the  schedule. 

Forms  on  which  application  may  be 
made  for  permission  to  sell  imported 
scrap  or  secondary  materials  containing 
nickel  at  prices  above  the  fixed  ceiling 
prices  are  available  upon  request. 

•    •    * 

Schedule  being  drafted 
on  West  Coast  lumber 

Prices  of  the  upper  grades  and  spe- 
cialties of  West  Coast  lumber  have 
reached  unreasonable  levels  and  a  price 
ceiling  is  being  drafted.  Administrator 
Henderson  announced  June  27. 

OPACS  has  had  the  action  of  upper 
grade  lumber  prices  on  the  West  Coast 
under  scrutiny  for  some  time,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson said.  While  it  is  recognized  that 
heavy  buying  of  specialties  may  have 
been  stimulated  by  unusual  conditions, 
such  conditions  do  not  warrant  the  price 
advances  that  have  occurred,  it  was  said. 


Tool  steel  scrap 
ceiling  considered 

Consideration  is  being  given  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Ci- 
vilian Supply  to  imposition  of  a  schedule 
of  ceiling  prices  on  high-speed  tool-steel 
scrap  and  other  types  of  high  tungsten 
content  steel  scrap,  Administrator  Hen- 
derson stated  June  24. 

High-speed  steel  is  widely  used  as  the 
cutting  edge  in  machine  tools  and  is  es- 
sential in  production  of  armaments 
as  well  as  civilian  goods.  Tungsten,  a 
rather  rare  metal,  is  the  most  important 
element  in  such  steel.  It  is  important 
that  scrap  containing  tungsten  be  re- 
turned promptly  at  fair  prices  to  mills 
producing  such  steel. 

For  some  months  such  scrap  has  been 
selling  for  $1.80  per  poimd  of  contained 
tungsten  for  solids  analyzing  12  percent 
or  more  of  tungsten,  with  varying  differ- 
entials below  that  level  for  other  grades. 
Recently  certain  dealers  and  users  have 
been  asking  prices  higher  than  this  on 
scrap  being  sold  back  to  the  companies 
which  produce  such  steel.  A  ceiling  will 
be  established  unless  this  practice  is 
stopped  since  higher  prices  for  the  scrap 
will  not  increase  the  available  supply 
and  might,  it  was  maintained,  start  a 
wave  of  hoarding. 

•    •    •    . 

Switching  charge  regulation 
changed  in  scrap  schedule 

An  additional  amendment  has  been 
made  to  Price  Schedule  No.  4,  establish- 
ing maximum  prices  for  scrap  iron  and 
steel,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
OPACS  Administrator  Henderson. 

The  change,  which  became  effective  as 
of  June  21,  1941,  Is  designed  to  simplify 
the  schedule  in  respect  to  switching 
charges  of  84  cents  per  gross  ton  on 
scrap  originating  from  railroads  operat- 
ing in  Chicago. 

Previously,  it  had  been  required  that 
this  charge  be  deducted  from  the  maxi- 
mum price  of  scrap  when  sold  by  rail- 
roads operating  in  Chicago  to  consumers 
located  outside  of  Chicago.  The  latest 
amendment  eliminates  this  deduction 
and,  instead,  permits  Chicago  consumers 
of  scrap  originating  from  railroads  op- 
erating in  Chicago  to  pay  as  much  as 
84  cents  per  gross  ton  in  switching 
charges  above  the  maximum  prices  set 
up  for  scrap  from  this  source. 
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PRIORITIES... 

Priority  for  defense  housing  provided  in 
program  announced  by  Stettinius,  Palmer 


A  broad  program  providing  priority  aid 
for  defense  housing  projects,  designed  to 
assure  the  completion  of  such  projects 
as  promptly  as  possible,  was  announced 
jointly  June  29  by  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 
Director  of  Priorities,  OPM,  and  Charles 
P.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of  Defense  Hous- 
ing. 

This  program  puts  defense  housing 
ahead  of  civilian  and  nondefense  housing 
projects  and  will  assure  a  steady  flow  of 
necessary  building  materials  to  the  proj- 
ects deemed  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense program. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  no 
priority  aid  will  be  granted  for  defense 
housing,  whether  publicly  or  privately 
financed,  until  these  requests  have  been 
cleared  through  the  Coordinator  or  his 
Held  representatives  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  being  developed. 
Can  aid  public  or  private  projects 

The  Division  of  Defense  Housing  Co- 
ordination is  to  supply  the  Priorities  Di- 
vision with : 

(1)  A  complete  list  of  all  publicly  fi- 
nanced defense  housing  projects  for 
which  priority  assistance  is  recommended. 

(2)  A  list  of  areas  in  which  an  acute 
shortage  of  housing  either  exists  or  im- 
pends, thereby  threatening  to  Impede  or 
interfere  with  national  defense  activities 
together  with  figures  on  each  area  in- 
dicating how  much  defense  housing  Is 

•needed. 

(3)  A  formal  definition  of  what  shall 
constitute  defense  housing. 

Under  this  new  program,  priority  as- 
sistance may  be  given  either  to  a  pub- 
licly financed  defense  housing  project  or 
to  private  defense  projects  within  a  des- 
ignated area. 

Critical  list  being  prepared 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board,  the  Priorities 
Division  will  be  prepared  to  give  each 
publicly  financed  defense  housing  proj- 
ect, or  any  area  named  by  the  Defense 
Housing  Coordinator,  a  preference  rating 
considered  appropriate  in  the  light  of  the 
national  defense  activity  to  be  served. 

Plafis  are  being  worked  out  under  which 
these  projects  or  area  ratings  may  be  ex- 
tended to  applicants  by  local  represen- 
tatives of  the  Government  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Coordinator  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Priorities  Division. 


The  ratings  to  be  assigned  will  aid 
contractors  engaged  in  defense  housing 
work  to  speed  up  delivery  of  materials 
to  be  specifically  named  on  a  Defense 
Housing  Critical  List,  now  being  pre- 
pared. 

The  ratings  may  be  used  only  for  or- 
ders or  contracts  for  these  critical  list 
items. 

This  critical  list  will  contain  only 
those  items  on  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Priorities  Division,  preference  rat- 
ings are  necessary  to  obtain  the  quanti- 
ties and  delivery  dates  required.  The  list 
will  exclude  items  of  a  vital  defense  na- 
ture— such  as  aluminum,  copper,  nickel, 
bronze,  zinc,  etc. — except  when  the  De- 
fense Housing  Coordinator  demonstrates 
that  these  items  or  products  containing 
these  items  are  absolutely  essential  and 
that  adequate  substitutes  cannot  be  used. 

Other  items  may  be  requested 

The  Defense  Housing  Critical  List  will 
be  subject  to  revision  when  necessary. 
When  items  needed  are  not  on  the  list, 
but  priority  aid  is  still  considered  neces- 
sary, applications  will  be  made  to  the 
Priorities  Division  on  its  form  PI>-1 
through  the  designated  local  representa- 
tive of  the  Coordinator. 

Representatives  who  are  designated  to 
handle  applications  for  priorities  for  pri- 
vately financed  defense  construction  may 
extend  an  area  rating  only  when  they 
are  satisfied  that  the  housing  will  be 
suitable  for,  and  reasonable  preference 
in  occupancy  will  be  given  to,  workers 
engaged  in  the  designated  defense  in- 
dustries; that  the  intended  sales  price  is 
$6,000  or  less  or  the  intended  shelter 
rental  is  $50  per  month  or  less,  and  that 
the  housing  is,  in  general,  necessary  in 
connection  with  defense  housing  needs. 

It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  ex- 
ceptions may  be  made  for  such  other 
proposed  residential  construction  as  may, 
in  particular  cases,  be  necessary  to  meet 
defense  needs.  In  such  cases,  the  neces- 
sity must  be  demonstrated  to  the  Coor- 
dinator through  his  designated  local  rep- 
resentative and  the  Coordinator  will  make 
appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Pri- 
orities Division. 

It  was  stated  that  the  procedures  be- 
ing developed  wiU  apply  to  rehabilitation 
of  existing  structures,  as  well  as  new  con- 
struction. 


Priorities  granted  certain 
secondary  aluminum  smelters 

A  new  priority  order  granting  a  pref- 
erence rating  to  a  number  of  secondary 
aluminum  smelters,  thereby  permitting 
them  to  buy  aluminum  scrap  for  pro- 
cessing, was  issued  June  28  by  Director 
Stettinius. 

The  rating  given  the  secondary  smelt- 
ers is  A-10.  This  rating  is  being  assigned 
only  to  those  smelters  who  are  doing  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  defense  work  and 
who  have  adequate  facilities  to  handle  the 
scrap  metal  quickly  and  efficiently. 

Aluminum  scrap  was  put  under  priority 
control  in  an  order  issued  on  June  10. 

Previous  order  implemented 

This  order  stated  that  no  person  may 
deliver  aluminum  scrap  for  melting  or 
processing  purposes  unless  such  delivery 
has  been  assigned  a  preference  rating  of 
A-10  or  higher,  or  unless  the  Director 
of  Priorities  has  specifically  authorized 
delivery  of  an  order  deemed  to  be  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  interests  of  defense. 

Provisions  of  the  order,  however,  do 
not  restrict  the  sale  or  transfer  of  scrap 
between  dealers  but  are  intended  to  ap- 
ply only  to  the  sale  of  scrap  to  persons 
who  will  melt  or  otherwise  process  the 
material. 

The  order  issued  June  28  implements 
the  June  10  order  by  assigning  the  A-10 
rating  to  a  limited  initial  list  of  smelters 
engaged  with  defense  contracts  who  can 
handle  the  scrap  metal  efficiently. 

Questions  about  the  order  or  applica- 
tion for  A-10  ratings  from  other  smelters 
should  be  directed  to  the  Aluminum  and 
Magnesium  Section,  Office  of  Production 
Management,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•    •    * 

Dr.  Hopkins  resigns  as 
Minerals,  Metals  chairman 

Dr.  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  chairman  of 
the  minerals  and  metals  group,  Priorities 
Division,  has  resigned  that  post  in  order 
to  return  to  his  duties  as  president  of 
Dartmouth  College,  where  he  has  just 
celebrated  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
as  president. 

Dr.  Hopkins,  who  served  during  the 
World  War  as  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  in  charge  of  industrial  relations, 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Priorities  Division 
In  January. 
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LABOR  . . . 

Stabilization  agreements  planned  for 
aircraft  industiy,  defense  construction 


Associate  Director  General  Hillman, 
OPM,  issued  a  statement  June  27  in  which 
he  disclosed  that  management  and  labor 
groups  in  the  aircraft  industry  would  be 
called  to  meet  in  a  few  days  for  stabiliza- 
tion conferences  similar  to  those  in  the 
shipbuilding  trade.  He  revealed  also 
that  stabilization  conferences  were  going 
forward  in  relation  to  defense  construc- 
tion projects.  His  statement  follows  in 
part : 

In  the  shipbuilding  industry,  .  .  .  zone 
"standards  agreed  on  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  now  in  full  and  effective  operation. 
Similarly,  zone  standards  designed  by  the 
special  shipbuilding  conference  for  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  are  now  in  process  of 
final  ratification,  and  zone  standards 
adopted  by  the  Gulf  conference  in  New 
Orleans  are  now  being  approved  by  man- 
ageriient,  labor,  and  Government  groups. 
The  Great  Lakes  conference  will  recon- 
vene on  June  30  to  consider  approval  of  a 
tentative  schedule  of  zone  standards 
already  arrived  at.  With  the  conclusion 
of  the  Great  Lakes  conference — relating 
to  the  smallest  section  of  the  shipping  in- 
dustry— stabilization  agreements  will 
cover  the  entire  industry.  Over  405,000 
workers  will  be  involved  in  this  stabilizing 
process  as  shipbuilding  gets  into  its  full 
stride  next  year. 

Invitations  to  go  soon 

I  can  also  announce  that,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  OPM,  it  was  decided  to  call 
upon  industry  and  labor  groups  in  the 
aircraft  industry  to  hold  stabilization 
conferences  similar  to  those  held  in  ship- 
building. Invitations  to  these  meetings 
will  go  out,  within  the  next  few  days,  to 
both  management  and  unions. 

At  the  present  time,  stabilization  con- 
ferences are  also  going  forward  between 
the  various  Government  agencies — the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, Federal  Works  Agency— and  the 
predominant  labor  organizations,  in- 
volved in  construction  projects  related  to 
defense.  I  have  every  reason  to  hope 
that  as  a  result  of  these  conferences 
stability  will  be  assured  in  these  vital 
basic  defense  industries. 

Our  approach  in  these  stabilization 
conferences   has    been   directed   to    the 


making  of  equitable  wage  adjustments 
which  serve  to  stabilize  the  various  in- 
dustries vital  to  our  defense  program. 
All  these  agreements  vary  from  a  mini- 
mum of  1  year  to  2  years  or  longer.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  we  have  little  reason 
to  fear  any  upward  spiraling  providing 
the  price  structure  can  be  kept  sub- 
stantially stable. 


Deferment  directed  for 
husbands  with  dependents 

Married  Selective  Service  registrants 
with  one  or  more  dependents  to  whose 
support  they  make  "any  substantial  con- 
tribution" should  be  deferred  from  mili- 
tary training.  National  Headquarters, 
Selective  Service  System,  declared  June 
30  in  a  memorandum  to  State  Directors 
clarifying  national  policy  on  dependency 
deferments. 


Defense  wage  changes  not  expected  if 
prices  can  be  controlled,  says  Hillman 

Associate    Director    General    Hillman      covered     through     collective-1 


Associate  Director  General  Hillman 
said  in  a  press  conference  June  27  that, 
in  view  of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments in  the  major  industries  affect- 
ing national  defense,  "it  is  reasonable 
to  say  that  we  do  not  expect  any  changes 
in  the  wage  structure,  if  the  Government 
will  find  some  method  to  control  the  gen- 
eral price  level."    Excerpts  follow: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
stabilization  program  is  already  in  effect 
for  two  years  in  the  shipbuilding.  Are 
the  wages  related  to  cost  of  living  in  any 
way? 

A.  I  think  most  of  them  provide  that 
a  year  from  now  they  can  reopen,  and  I 
think  the  cost  of  living  would  be  the 
question  that  would  affect  whether  there 
would  be  a  reason  for  a  readjustment. 

Q.  The  rates  are  not  frozen  for  2  years? 

Rates  frozen  for  a  year 

A.  No,  they  are  frozen  for  the  year  be- 
cause all  these  conferences  have  been  col- 
lective bargaining  conferences.  Now,  in 
view  of  the  major  industries  affecting  na- 
tional defense,  steel,  coal,  automobile, 
rubber,  and  all  of  these,  they  have  prac- 
tically all  been  covered  by  agreements  and 
wage  adjustments  agreed  to  in  confer- 
ences, covering  for  a  year,  the  minimum 
of  a  year's  time — it  is  reasonable  to  say 
that  we  do  not  expect  any  changes  in  the 
wage  structure,  if  the  Government  will 
find  some  method  to  control  the  general 
price  level.  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  say 
that  as  far  as  the  labor  situation,  it  is 
fairly  well  stabilized  right  now,  and  we 
can  look  for  a  stable  situation,  outside  of 
a  very  few  sectors  that  may  still  need  re- 
adjustments, but  most  of  them  have  been 


covered  through  collective-bargaining 
agreements  and  these  stabilization  efforts 
throughout  industry. 

Sees  no  need  for  wage-controJ  law 

Q.  Mr.  Hillman,  you  said  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  no  spiraling  if  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  means  of  controlling  the  cost 
of  living.  Do  I  take  that  to  mean  an 
endorsement  of  price  legislation? 

A.  I  think  we  won't,  right  now,  be  ready 
to  talk  about  price  legislation,  but  you 
know  there  are  under  consideration  ef- 
forts on  legislation  for  the  control  of 
what  they  call  the  ceiling,  or  other  things, 
but  I  would  not  want  to  discuss  the  details 
of  that. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  suggestion  for 
some  form  of  wage  control  to  be  in- 
cluded with  price  control  legislation. 

A.  The  wage  control  has  practically 
been  taken  care  of  through  collective-bar- 
gaining agreements  right  now,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  best  kind  of  control.  We 
have  practically  now,  through  these  col- 
lective bargaining  processes — the  major 
industries,  all  of  these  industries,  have 
come  to  an  agreement,  at  least  for  the 
minimum  of  1  year,  to  have  what  the 
wage  scales  will  be  in  the  Industry  for 
that  time,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity 
right  now  for  a  question  of  wage  control 
through  legislation,  because,  as  far  as 
wages,  it  is  already  in  effect  through  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Hillman,  that  the 
country  can  look  forward  to  a  period  in 
which  there  will  be  no  major  strikes  af- 
fecting national  defense  production? 

A.  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion. 
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President  orders  new  0PM  group  and 
contract  clauses  to  bar  discrimination 


President  Roosevelt,  in  an  Executive 
order  of  June  25,  declared  there  was  evi- 
dence that  needed  defense  workers  had 
been  barred  because  of  race,  creed,  color 
or  national  origin,  and  directed  that  a 
Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Practice 
be  set  up  in  OPM.  He  also  directed  that 
all  Government  defense  contracts  carry  a 
provision  to  forbid  discrimination.  Text 
of  the  order  follows: 

WHEREAS  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  full  participation  in 


the  national  defense  program  by  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  in 
the  firm  belief  that  the  democratic  way 
of  life  within  the  Nation  can  be  de- 
fended successfully  only  with  the  help 
and  support  of  all  groups  within  Its  bor- 
ders; and 

WHEREAS  there  is  evidence  that  avail- 
able and  needed  workers  have  been 
barred  from  employment  in  industries  en- 
gaged in  defense  production  solely  be- 


Two  more  airplane  makers  open 
training  courses  and  jobs  to  Negroes 


Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  chief  of  the 
Negro  Employment  and  Training  Branch 
of  the  OPM,  reported  the  following  de- 
velopments this  week  in  the  training  and 
employment  of  Negro  production  work- 
ers for  the  aviation  industry: 

1.  The  Grumman  Aeronautical  Engi- 
neering Corporation  of  Bethpage,  L.  I., 
and  the  Republic  Aviation  Co.  of  Parm- 
ingdale,  L.  I.,  have  Joined  the  list  of 
aircraft  manufacturers  now  training  and 
hiring  Negro  workers. 

Curtiss-Wright  expands  opportunities 

2.  The  Curtiss-Wright  Co.  continued 
its  leadership  in  this  field  by  expanding 
Job  and  training  opportunities  in  Its  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  plant,  and  by  formulating 
plans  for  similar  work  in  its  new  plant 
In  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

3.  Negro  enrollees  are  now  receiving 
training  in  defense  classes  operated  in 
Detroit  for  the  aircraft  division  of  the 
Briggs  Manufacturing  Co. 

After  representatives  of  Dr.  Weaver's 
staff  had  conferred  with  Grumman  and 
Republic  ofBcials  at  the  Long  Island 
plants,  the  chief  of  the  Negro  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Branch  revealed  that 
all  aviation  defense  training  courses  in 
Suffolk  and  Nassau  counties  have  been 
opened  to  Negroes. 

Paul  S.  Gilbert,  personnel  director  at 
Grumman,  Informed  the  QPM  repre- 
sentatives that  Leroy  Grumman,  presi- 
dent of  the  fli'm,  had  given  Instructions 
that  every  qualified  Negro  resident  of 
the  two  counties  be  given  an  opportunity 
for  training  and  employment  In  the  com- 
pany's two  Long  Island  plants. 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  officials  of  the  Cur- 
tiss-Wright Co.  informed  the  New  York 


State  Employment  Service  that  It  had 
decided  to  exhaust  completely  all  avail- 
able and  competent  Negro  workers  in  the 
Buffalo  area  by  offering  them  employ- 
ment in  the  Buffalo  Curtiss-Wright 
plant  before  importing  a  single  white 
worker  from  any  other  area. 

•    *    * 

Training  in  industry 

Rapid  progress  in  overcoming  threat- 
ened skilled  labor  shortages  through  on- 
the-job  training  of  workers  in  defense 
plants  was  announced  June  26  by  Asso- 
ciate Director  General  Hillman,  OPM, 
on  the  basis  of  field  reports  compiled  by 
the  Training-within-Industry  Section  of 
the  Labor  Division.  Channing  R.  Dooley, 
of  the  Socony-Vacuum  Corporation,  is 
director  and  J.  Walter  Dietz,  of  Western 
Electric  Company,  Is  associate  director 
of  the  section. 

To  date,  892  companies  working  on 
defense  contracts  have  Installed  training- 
within-industry  systems  in  their  plants. 
These  companies  employ  an  aggregate 
of  1,532,000  workers. 

Of  these,  42  concerns  with  more  than 
250,000  employees  launched  their  train- 
ing programs  the  week  ending  June  21, 
1941. 

The  above  figures  refer  only  to  those 
training  programs  which  the  Training- 
within-Industry  Section  of  the  Labor 
Division  has  directly  helped  to  Install 
through  its  22  regional  offices.  They 
do  not  include  companies  which  had  in- 
plant  training  systems  prior  to  the  de- 
fense emergency  or  have  Installed  them 
Independently  since  the  defense  effort 
began. 


cause  of  considerations  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,  to  the  detriment 
of  workers'  morale  and  of  national  unity: 

Calls  on  employers,  unions 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  statutes,  and  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  the  successful  conduct  of  our  na- 
tional defense  production  effort,  I  do 
hereby  reaffirm  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  tliere  shall  be  no  discrimina- 
tion In  the  employment  of  workers  in  de- 
fense industries  or  government  because 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin, 
and  I  do  hereby  declare  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  employers  and  of  labor  organizations 
in  furtherance  of  said  policy  and  of 
this  order,  to  provide  for  the  full  and 
equitable  participation  of  all  workers  in 
defense  industries,  without  discrimination 
bscause  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin ; 

And  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

1.  All  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  con- 
cerned with  vocational  and  training  pro- 
grams for  defense  production  shall  take 
special  measures  appropriate  to  assure 
that  such  programs  are  administered 
without  discrimination  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin; 

Orders  contract  provisions 

2.  All  contracting  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  in- 
clude in  all  defense  contracts  hereafter 
negotiated  by  them  a  provision  obligating 
the  contractor  not  to  discriminate  against 
any  worker  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin; 

OPM  employment  committee 

3.  There  is  established  in  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  a  Committee  on 
Pair  Employment  Practice,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  chairman  and  four  other 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pi-esi- 
dent.  The  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  serve  as  such  without 
compensation  but  shall  be  entitled  to 
actual  and  necessary  transportation,  sub- 
sistence and  other  expenses  Incidental  to 
performance  of  their  duties.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  receive  and  investigate  com- 
plaints of  discrimination  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  order  and  shall  take 
appropriate  steps  to  redress  grievances 
which  it  finds  to  be  valid.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  also  recommend  to  the  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  President  all  measures  which  may 
be  deemed  by  it  necessary  or  proper  to 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  order. 
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MEDIATION  BOARD ... 

Unions  ratify  agreements  in  two  cases; 
Bethlehem  Steel  accepts  recommendations 


The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
last  week  (June  23-29)  made  public  rec- 
ommendations for  settling  three  cases, 
averted  a  strike  in  a  fourth,  succeeded 
in  getting  men  to  return  to  work  pend- 
ing proceedings  before  the  Board  in  a 
fifth,  and  appointed  a  special  agent  to 
investigate  the  issues  in  a  sixth.  Also, 
during  the  week,  the  Board  received  no- 
tification of  acceptance  of  its  recom- 
mendations in  the  Bethlehem  shipbuild- 
ing case  and  of  ratification  by  unions  of 
agreements  reached  before  the  Board  in 
two  other  cases.  The  Board  also  re- 
ceived certification  of  two  new  cases. 

To  date  the  Board  has  received  certi- 
fication of  45  cases.  In  42  of  these,  in- 
volving 682,043  workers,  the  men  have 
either  returned  to  work  as  a  result  of 
agreements  or  postponed  threatened 
strikes  at  the  request  of  the  Board.  Of 
the  remaining  3  cases,  1  was  returned  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  outside  the 
Board's  jurisdiction;  a  second  is  pend- 
ing; and  the  third  is  the  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation  case  in  which  the  men 
have  returned  to  work  and  recommen- 
dations have  been  made. 

All  issues  settled  but  one 

North  American  Aviation  Company. — 
On  Saturday,  June  28,  William  H.  Davis, 
acting  chairman  of  the  Board  and  chair- 
man of  the  panel  which  heard  the  case, 
announced  that  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  settling  all  the  Issues  in  the 
North  American  Aviation  dispute  save 
one  upon  which  the  Board  had  made  a 
recommendation.  The  United  Automo- 
bile Workers,  CIO,  accepted  the  Board's 
recommendation  subject  to  ratification 
and  the  company  was  given  until  Mon- 
day, June  30,  to  accept  or  reject.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  and  the  recom- 
mendation were  not  revealed  in  order  to 
allow  the  union  negotiators  time  to  re- 
turn to  the  coast  and  reveal  these  terms 
to  the  union  membership. 

Hearings  in  tliis  case  had  reopened  in 
Washington  June  17,  following  occupa- 
tion of  the  plant  by  the  United  States 
Army  and  resumption  of  production. 
Richard  Prankensteen,  Director  of  Air- 
craft Organization,  UAW,  brought  to 
Washington   for  this  second   series   of 


hearings  a  new  set  of  negotiators. 
Members  of  the  panel  were  William  H. 
Davis,  Gerard  Swope,  and  Thomas 
Kennedy. 

Question  of  union  recognition 

Western  Cartridge  Co. — Hearings 
opened  Saturday  morning,  June  28,  at 
10  a.  m.,  on  the  dispute  between  the 
Western  Cartridge  Co.,  Alton,  111.,  and 
the  Chemical  Workers  Union,  APL,  over 
the  question  of  union  recognition.  By 
5:30  p.  m.  the  Board  had  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  agreement  and  made  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  The  Chemi- 
cal Workers  Union  had  been  certified  as 
the  exclusive  bargaining  agent  for  the 
company's  smokeless  powder  division  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  fol- 
lowing an  election  in  which  377  em- 
ployees voted  for  the  Chemical  Workers 
and  82  against.  The  company  refused  to 
grant  such  recognition  on  the  ground 
that  the  employees  of  the  smokeless  pow- 
der division  did  not  constitute  a  proper 
unit  and  on  the  ground  of  outstanding 
contracts  with  individuals  and  with  the 
Western  Cartridge  Employees'  Independ- 
ent Union.  The  company  had  so-called 
basic  agreements  with  this  union  since 
1937,  covering  6,500  production,  mainte- 
nance, and  other  employees  throughout 
the  company.  Tliere  are  about  550  em- 
ployees in  the  smokeless  powder  division. 
This  stand  was  taken  by  the  company 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Independent 
Union  had  stated  in  writing  they  did  not 
object  to  the  unit  claimed  by  the  Chemi- 
cal Workers  and  waived  any  bargaining 
rights  they  might  have  in  the  smokeless 
powder  division. 

Bargaining  recommended 

In  the  hearings  before  the  National  De- 
fense Mediation  Board,  it  became  appar- 
ent at  once  that  the  principal  issue  divid- 
ing the  parties  was  whether  the  company 
would  now  recognize  the  Chemical  Work- 
ers as  exclusive  representative  in  the  unit 
found  by  the  NLRB  to  be  appropriate,  or 
whether  the  company  would  insist  on 
court  review  of  that  determination. 

The  Board  pointed  out  in  its  recom- 
mendations that  "it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  our  purpose  is  not  to  pass 


on  the  correctness  of  any  decision  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,"  but 
that  it  was  the  Board's  duty  under  the 
Executive  order  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  peace  in  defense  in- 
dustries. The  Board  therefore  recom- 
mended "that  the  company  should  now 
bargain  in  good  faith  with  the  Chemical 
Workers  as  the  exclusive  representative 
of  the  employees  in  the  unit  certified  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as 
appropriate." 

The  company  manufactures  small 
arms  ammunition  and  explosives.  Mem- 
bers of  the  panel  were  Charles  E.  Wyzan- 
ski,  Jr.,  Roger  D.  Lapham,  and  Edward 
J.  Brown. 

Appropriate  bargaining  unit  issue 

DuQUESNE  Light  Company. — After  2 
days  of  hearings,  the  Board,  on  Friday, 
June  27,  made  recommendations  in  the 
dispute  involving  the  Duquesne  Light 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  Utility 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  and  the 
Independent  Association  of  Employees  of 
Duquesne  Light  Co.  and  Associated 
Companies. 

As  in  the  Western  Cartridge  case,  the 
issue  revolved  around  the  question  of 
what  is  an  appropriate  unit  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  purposes.  The  Duquesne 
Light  Co.  had  an  agreement  with  the 
Independent  union,  covering  all  hourly 
rated  or  outside  employees'  in  the  com- 
pany's entire  system,  and  all  monthly 
rated  or  inside  employees.  The  Utility 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  claimed 
a  majority  of  the  hourly  rated  employees 
in  the  Colfax  Station  and  on  June  2  re- 
quested the  company  to  recognize  it  as 
the  exclusive  bargaining  agent  for  those 
employees.  On  the  same  date,  the  com- 
pany replied  that  in  view  of  its  contract 
with  the  independent  union,  it  could  not 
grant  this  request.  The  UWOC  then 
threatened  to  strike. 

After  a  day  of  hearings  on  Wednes- 
day, June  25,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  negotiators  for  the  independent 
union  were  unable  to  reach  an  agreement 
settling  the  dispute,  since  they  could  only 
act  as  messengers  to  carry  proposals 
back  to  its  General  Committee  of  42. 
The  Board  thereupon  wired  each  mem- 
ber of  this  General  Committee  request- 
ing his  appearance  in  Washington  on 
Friday.  The  Committee  of  42  replied 
by  telegram  that  it  would  not  attend 
hearings  because  "we  will  not  agree  to 
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the  separation  of  our  bargaining  unit." 
This  answer,  in  effect,  was  a  refusal  on 
its  part  to  follow  the  procedure  for  set- 
tling disputes  affecting  national  defense, 
as  outlined  in  the  President's  Executive 
order. 

Board's  recommendations 

Hearings  v/ere  resumed  June  27  but 
without  success.  The  Board  then  recom- 
mended the  following: 

1.  The  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  will  request  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  entertain  and  to 
expedite  as  much  as  possible  a  proceeding 
for  the  determination  of  whether  or  not 
the  hourly  rated  employees  (excluding 
supervisory  and  clerical  employees)  at 
the  Colfax  plant  of  this  Company  consti- 
tute an  appropriate  collective  bargaining 
unit. 

2.  The  parties  shall  execute  an  agree- 
ment that  they  will  accept  as  final  for  the 
ensuing  year  and  without  judicial  review 
the  determination  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Labor  Relations  Board. 

3.  The  parties  shall  cooperate  in  any 
election  which  may  be  held  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
determine  the  wishes  of  employees  as  to 
appropriate  units  or  representatives. 

The  company  and  the  representatives 
of  the  UWOC  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tions, and  representatives  of  the  Inde- 
pendent union  promised  the  Board  an 
answer  by  Wednesday  following  a  meeting 
of  its  General  Committee  on  Tuesday 
night. 

The  representatives  of  the  UWOC 
promised  the  Board  that  they  would  not 
call  a  strike  at  the  Colfax  Station  until 
after  they  had  consulted  further  with 
members  of  the  panel — Charles  E.  Wy- 
zanski,  Jr.,  Rolland  Hamilton,  and  Hugh 
Lyons. 

A  strike  at  the  Colfax  Station  would 
shut  off  50  percent  of  the  power  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district. 

Question  of  wages 

Pittsburgh  Teamsters. — On  Wednes- 
day, June  25,  the  Board  received  certi- 
fication of  a  dispute  between  189  truck- 
ing concerns  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers, 
AFL,  over  the  question  of  wages.  A 
strike  had  been  in  effect  since  June  1, 
Involving  2,800  workers.  The  Board 
thereupon  wired  the  parties,  asking 
them  to  cooperate  with  Mayor  Cornelius 
Scully  of  Pittsburgh  and  Conciliation 
Commissioner  John  A.  Mo£Btt,  In  at- 
tempting to  reach  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute. 


The  Mayor  wired  the  Board  on  Thurs- 
day that  the  union  had  turned  down  a 
settlement  proposal  the  night  before. 
The  Board  then  wired  both  parties  and 
asked  them,  in  the  light  of  the  President's 
proclamation  of  unlimited  national  emer- 
gency "as  patriotic  citizens  to  take  at 
once  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  immediate  resumption  of  truck- 
ing operations  in  the  Pittsburgh  area 
with  the  understanding  that  this  Board 
will  make  every  effort  to  expedite  its 
handling  of  the  matter  and  that  the 
terms  of  settlement  will  be  made  retro- 
active to  the  date  upon  which  work  is 
resumed." 

The  Board  was  informed  the  following 
day  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
under  which  the  teamsters  would  return 
to  work  pending  final  settlement  of  their 
dispute.  Hearings  on  this  case  were  to 
open  Monday,  June  30. 

Accepts  recommendations 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co. — On  Tuesday, 
June  24,  the  Board  was  notified  that 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  had  accepted 
Its  recommendations  and  was  willing  to 
sign  the  Pacific  Coast  Master  Agreement, 
thus  closing  the  case.  Two  days  later, 
the  striking  AFL  and  CIO  machinists 
agreed  to  return  to  work  and  by  Monday, 
June  30.  It  was  expected  that  full  pro- 
duction would  be  resumed  in  all  West 
Coast  shipyards. 

First  refusal  by  employer 

Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation. — The 
Board  received  notification  on  Thursday, 
June  26,  that  the  Marlin-Rockwell  Cor- 
poration, Plainville,  Conn.,  had  turned 
down  the  Board's  recommendations  for 
settling  its  dispute  with  the  UAW-CIO. 
These  recommendations,  which  had  been 
accepted  by  the  union,  called  for  volun- 
tary arbitration  by  the  parties  of  the 
money  issues  involved  in  the  dispute. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  an  employer 
has  refused  to  accept  Board  recommen- 
dations. 

The  Board  immediately  appointed 
Prof.  Harry  Schulman  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity as  its  special  representative  to  in- 
vestigate these  money  issues  and  to  make 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Board. 

•    •    • 

Oil  price  action  delayed 

Action  on  a  reduction  of  California 
crude-oil  prices  has  been  deferred  until 
July  15  by  OPACS,  Administrator  Hen- 
derson announced  June  29. 


Ickes  to  decide  as  oil  men 
differ  on  pipe  line  details 

Approximately  35  representatives  of 
the  oil  industry  conferred  last  week  with 
the  Deputy  Petroleum  Coordinator  Ralph 
K.  Davies. 

There  was  general  feeling  that  pipe 
line  service  to  the  East  Coast  should  be 
provided  because  of  the  emergency  con- 
ditions. There  was  not  unanimous  opin- 
ion as  to  many  of  the  detailed  consider- 
ations involved  in  the  location,  charac- 
ter and  operation  of  the  line.  Statements' 
from  the  representatives  present,  and 
communications  from  companies  and  in- 
terests not  present  at  the  meeting  were 
entered  into  the  record. 

A  careful  study  of  all  factors  and 
views  will  be  undertaken  by  Mr.  Davies, 
who  will  then  make  recommendations  to 
Petroleum  Coordinator  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
A  determination  on  specific  recommen- 
dations to  the  industry  then  will  be  made 
by  Mr.  Ickes.  Hope  was  expressed  in 
the  ofBce  of  the  Coordinator  that  a  de- 
cision would  be  announced  this  week. 

It  v/as  the  view  of  some  of  the  repre- 
sentatives that  additional  tanker  con- 
struction should  be  undertaken  simul- 
taneously with  construction  of  a  pipe 
line.  Opinion  also  was  expressed  by 
some  representatives  that  additional 
tanker  construction  should  be  put  under 
way  in  any  event.  It  was  the  consensus 
of  the  meeting  that  national  welfare  in 
the  present  emergency  transcends  any 
Individual  considerations. 

•    *    * 

Full  tank  car  use,  "emergency" 
ship  performance  asked 

Harold  L.  Ickes,  Petroleum  Coordina- 
tor for  National  Defense,  last  week 
asked  the  American  tanker  fleet  for 
"maximum  performance  such  as  only  an 
emergency  develops,"  called  on  the  oil 
Industry  to  use  to  the  full  the  Nation's 
tank  car  capacity,  and  moved  to  freeze 
existing  relationships  between  oil  sup- 
plying companies  and  commercial  out- 
lets until  a  comprehensive  plan  of  supply 
can  be  worked  out  by  conference. 

In  an  effort  to  lessen  the  impending 
shortage  of  petroleum  products  on  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard,  the  Coordinator  tele- 
graphed the  operators  of  the  tanker 
fleets  June  26  that  from  a  review  "it  is 
apparent  that  the  utilization  of  these 
facilities  falls  short  of  emergency  maxi- 
mum," and  asked  them  to  make  a 
searching  examination  of  each  ship's 
daily  performance. 
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PURCHASES  . . . 

Electrical  industry  committee  formed 
to  provide  contact  with  Government 


Formation  of  an  electrical  industry 
advisory  committee  which  will  speed  co- 
operation between  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment on  defense  program  problems 
was  announced  June  25  by  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  Director  of  Purchases,  OPM. 

The  committee,  which  will  be  purely 
advisory,  will  function  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Donald  G.  Clark,  chief  of  the 
Equipment  and  Supplies  branch  of  the 
Purchasing  Division,  and  Lewis  A.  Jones, 
special  adviser  on  electrical  supplies.  It 
will  serve  the  Industry  as  Its  means  of 
contact  with  Government  throughout 
the  defense  program.  This  will  be  one  of 
a  number  of  industry  committees  which 
will  not  be  directly  attached  to  OPM 
commodity  sections. 

Mr.  Nelson  pointed  out  that  the  elec- 
trical manufacturing  industry  produces 
an  immense  variety  and  volume  of  prod- 
ucts which  are  needed  under  the  defense 
program;  It  also  consumes  large  quan- 
tities and  kinds  of  materials  equally  im- 
portant In  the  program.  Problems 
which  have  arisen,  and  which  will  be 
considered  by  the  advisory  committee, 
include  those  of  the  conservation  and 
substitution  of  materials,  simplified 
practice,  revision  of  specifications,  prob- 
lems of  raw  materials  supply,  allocation 
of  production  capacity,  inventory  con- 
trol and  the  like. 

"Selection  of  the  advisory  committee 
provides  an  adequate  and  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  important  elements  of  the 


industry,"  Mr.  Nelson  said.  "Both  mem- 
bers and  nonmembers  of  trade  associa- 
tions, and  large  and  small  units  of  in- 
dustry, are  represented."    Serving  are: 

H.  E.  Blood,  president,  Norge  Division  Borge 
Warner  Corporation,  Detroit;  C.  L.  CoUens, 
president.  Reliance  Electric  and  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  J.  Donald,  man- 
aging director.  National  Electrical  Manufac- 
turers Assoc,  New  York  City;  Fi'ed  Elseman, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Revere  Electric  Co., 
Chicago;  George  M.  Hessler,  general  sales 
manager,  Graybar  Electric  Co.,  New  York 
City;  Leonard  Kebler,  president.  Ward  Leo- 
nard Electric  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.;  Ralph 
Kelly,  vice  president,  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City;  Leslie 
E.  Latham,  president,  E.  B.  Latham  &  Co., 
New  York  City;  P.  W.  Magin,  president. 
Square  D.  Co.,  Detroit;  Robert  B.  McChesney. 
president,  National  Electrical  Contractors 
Assoc,  Washington,  D.  C;  J.  W.  McNair,  elec- 
trical engineer,  American  Standards  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City. 

Everett  Morss.  president.  Simplex  Wire  and 
Cable  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  John  M.  New- 
ton, president.  Oakes  Electrical  Supply  Co., 
Holyoke.  Mass.;  Matthew  Porosky.  vice  presi- 
dent. Eagle  Signal  Corporation,  Boston, 
Mass.;  A.  C.  Prange.  supply  sales  manager. 
General  Electric  Supply  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  C.  A.  Scott,  executive  vice  president, 
Rome  Cable  Corporation,  Rom.e,  N.  Y.;  J.  P. 
Shelley,  president,  Metropolitan  Electrical 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.; 
E.  O.  Shreve.  vice  president,  General  Elec- 
tric Co..  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  D.  M.  Simmons, 
vice  president.  General  Cable  Corporation, 
Washington,  D.  C:  Paul  J.  Smith,  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials.  Philadelphia; 
W.  E.  Sprackling.  vice  nresident,  Anaconda 
Wire  &  Cable  Co..  New  York  City;  C.  E. 
Swartzbaugh,  president,  Swartzbaugh  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Geo.  Thomas, 
Jr..  president,  The  Thomas  and  Betts  Co., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.;  Walter  Williams,  vice 
president,  Westinghouse  Electric  Supply  Co., 
New  York  City. 


New  method  puts  25  percent 
more  solids  in  evaporated  milk 

A  new  method  of  making  evaporated 
milk  to  enable  processors  to  put  25  per- 
cent more  milk  solids  in  the  standard 
can  or  case,  and  thus  save  valuable  ship- 
ping space  as  well  as  considerable  quan- 
tities of  tin  for  defense  uses,  has  been 
perfected  by  two  scientists  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Evaporated  milk  made  by  the  usual 
procedure  contains  only  about  26  percent 
of  milk  solids — the  maximum  concentra- 
tion that  will  stand  the  high  tempera- 
tures of   sterilization  without   curdling. 

More  heat  used 

Drs.  B.  H.  Webb  and  R.  W.  Bell  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  who  devised 


the  new  procedure,  found  that  if  milk  is 
forewarmed  at  temperatures  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  conventional  95°  C, 
it  may  be  concentrated  to  a  milk-solid 
content  of  32 '/2  percent,  without  curdling 
in  the  heat  of  sterilization.  Use  of  the 
new  method  would  require  only  a  tubu- 
lar heater — a  small  Item  of  expense  in 
the  average  evaporated  milk  plant. 

With  evaporated  milk  containing  32  V2 
percent  solids  instead  of  the  usual  26 
percent,  a  standard  case  of  48  cans  would 
contain  226  ounces  of  milk  solids  instead 
of  the  usual  181,  or  nearly  25  percent 
more  actual  nutritive  value  per  case. 
The  new  procedure  would  result  in  a  net 
saving  of  1.68  pounds  of  tin  per  100 
cases,  and  a  net  saving  of  20  percent  in 
the  number  of  cases,  tin  cans,  and  ship- 
ping space  required. 


War  Department  contracts 
total  $45,023,886  for 
week  June  19  through  25 

Defense  contracts  totaling  $45,023,886 
were  awarded  by  the  War  Department 
and  cleared  by  the  Division  of  Purchases, 
OPM,  during  the  period  June  19  through 
June  25.  This  compares  with  $126,146,- 
474  for  the  previous  week. 

The  Maritime  Commission  did  not  re- 
port any  contract  awards  during  the  past 
week. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  BUPPUES 

Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore,  Pa.;  spare  parts  for 
half  track  vehicles;   $1,799,070. 

Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Marlon,  Ind.; 
assault   wire;   $532,000. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  R.  I.; 
assault  wire;  $3,143,250. 

The  Okonite  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  assault 
wire:  $664,700. 

Crawford-Austin  Mfg.  Co.,  Waco,  Tex.; 
150,000  cotton  mattresses;  $614,953.75. 

Clark  Equipment  Co.,  Clark  Tractor  Divi- 
sion, Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  tractors;  $661,323.12. 

United  Aircraft  Products,  Inc.,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  strut  assemblies;  $595,040. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Aeroproducts 
Division;  propeller  assemblies;  $1,481,088.50. 

Wyandotte  Worsted  Co..  Waterville,  Maine; 
100,000  wool  blankets;   $650,000, 

International  Harvester  Co.,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.;  trucks;  $3,463,640. 

Mack  Mfg.  Co,,  Alleutown,  Pa,;  wreckers 
(chassis):  $1,214,742, 

Diamond  T,  Motor  Car  Co.,  Chicago,  III.; 
trucks;   $2,028,983. 

Yellow  Truck  &  Coach  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.; 
trucks;   $3,041,616. 

Western  Electric  Co..  Point  Breeze,  Md.; 
wire  with  reels;  $515,540, 

General  Cable  Corporation,  Rome,  N.  Y.; 
wire  with  reels;   $659,890. 

General  Cable  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;   wire;   $2,915,000. 

Wilton  Woolen  Co.,  Wilton,  Maine;  wool 
lining   cloth;    $642,375. 

American  Woolen  Co.,  New  York,  N.  T.; 
wool  lining  cloth;  $2,612,700. 

Shwayder  Eros.  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo.;  trunk 
lockers;     $675,000. 

AIRCRAFT 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Burbank,  Calif.; 
supply  contract  for  airplanes  and  spare  parts; 
$777,830.83. 

ORDNANCE 

Detroit  Harvester  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  metal- 
lic belt  links;  $4,614,400, 

High  Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
small  arms  materiel;  $9,239,399.90. 

CONSTRUCTION 

J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C;  construct  buildings  In  Reception  Cen- 
ter with  roads  and  utilities  at  Fort  Jackson, 
S.  C;  $939,091. 

Prlester  Construction  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa; 
construction  of  administration  building  at 
Rock  Island  Arsenal,  111,;  $546,778. 

Espy  Paving  &  Construction  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga.;  construction  of  shlploadlng  dock  railroad 
approach,  Charleston  Ordnance  Depot, 
Charleston,  S.  C;  $995,470.36. 
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News  for  Retailers 


Cooperation  of  Industry  and 
Defense  Agencies 

The  commodity  section  and  industry 
advisory  committee  plan  now  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement is  intended  to  bring  about  a 
greater  synchronization  of  effort  for  the 
production  of  defense  equipment  and 
civilian  goods. 

The  first  industry  advisory  committee 
was  formed  in  the  paint  industry  about 
5  weeks  ago,  after  a  conference  in  Wash- 
ington between  defense  officials  and  in- 
dustry leaders.  Following  successful  ex- 
perience with  this  committee,  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  Director  of  the  Purchases  Di- 
vision, OPM,  has  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  an  electrical  equipment  advisory 
committee. 
•  These  advisory  committees  will  oper- 
ate in  the  following  manner:  When  a 
problem  arises  in  any  defense  agency  on 
which  expert  and  detailed  information 
is  needed  about  a  product  or  industry, 
the  question  may  be  referred  to  the  in- 
dustry committee  for  suggestions  and 
advice.  A'so,  the  industry  can  go  di- 
rectly to  the  proper  C9mmodity  section 
(which  will  be  organized  under  the  Pro- 
duction, Purchases,  or  Priorities  Divi- 
sions of  OPM)  when  it  is  faced  with  a 
problem  which  demands  Government  ac- 
tion. While  the  industry  committees 
may  make  recommendations,  action  on 
the  problem  will  be  taken  by  the  com- 
modity section  chief,  after  consideration 
of  the  information  and  suggestions 
forthcoming  from  the  industry  commit- 
tee. The  decision  of  the  commodity  sec- 
tion chief  will  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  OPM  Division  Director  under 
whom  the  commodity  section  is  organ- 
ized. 

A  recent  illustration  of  the  process 
occurred  in  the  paint  industry,  when  a 
possible  shortage  of  important  raw  ma- 
terials loomed.  Through  the  paint  in- 
dustry advisory  committee,  the  problem 
was  brought  to  the  a'ttention  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Purchases,  which  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  worked  out  a  solution. 

Power 

To  provide  adequate  supplies  of  power 
to  all  defense  industries  in  the  South- 
east, a  one-third  cut  in  power  require- 
ments has  been  instituted  for  nondefense 


industries  in  that  area  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. States  included  at  present  are 
Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina. 

The  reduction  is  efifective  from  6  a.  m. 
to  10  p.  m.  every  weekday,  and  from  6 
a.  m.  to  noon  on  Saturdays.  Industries 
classed  as  nondefense  may  have  all  the 
power  they  require  outside  of  those  hours. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  reports 
satisfactory  voluntary  cooperation  from 
southeastern  industrial  plants  and  the 
utilities  to  date. 

The  net  effect  of  reduction  of  daytime 
power  consumption  on  southern  mills 
producing  consumer  goods  is  not  yet 
measurable.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
to  hold  interference  to  a  minimum. 


Furniture 

Major  furniture  manufacturers  have 
been  requested  not  to  institute  further 
price  increases  before  conferring  with 
Leon  Henderson,  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civil- 
ian Supply,  and  to  discontinue  the  prac- 
tice of  selling  at  the  "price  prevailing"  at 
time  of  shipment. 

This  action  was  taken  by  OPACS  in 
the  light  of  a  steady  upward  trend  in 
furniture  prices  since  January  1  and  in 
the  light  of  the  refusal  of  many  furni- 
tm-e  manufacturers  to  quote  firm  prices. 
Price  increases  in  furniture  made  of  im- 
ported woods  have  been  attributed  to  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  supplies  as  a  result  of 
the  shortage  of  ships.  OPACS  investiga- 
tion revealed  that  prices  of  furniture 
made  of  domestic  woods  were  going  up  as 
high,  and  in  some  cases  higher,  than 
prices  of  furniture  made  of  imported 
woods.  This  was  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  certain  dining-room  furniture 
woods. 

Price  increases  appear,  in  some  cases, 
to  have  been  made  in  anticipation  of  in- 
creased costs,  on  the  basis  of  the  recent 
recommendation  at  wage-hour  hearings 
for  an  increase  of  the  minimum  from  30 
cents  to  40  cents  an  hour  for  furniture 
workers.  Manufacturers  have  cited  esti- 
mates of  substantial  Increases  in  costs  as 
a  result  of  the  wage  increase.  OPACS  of- 
ficials consider  these  estimates  higher 
than  warranted. 

Growing  consumer  purchasing  power 
arising  out  of  the  defense  program  has 


produced  a  greatly  increased  demand  for 
furniture.  Manufacturers  report  large 
backlogs  of  orders  and  in  some  cases  are 
not  taking  any  new  orders. 

The  OPACS  action  is  intended  to 
stabilize  the  situation  in  the  furniture 
market  and  prevent  the  stimulation  of 
an  upward  price  spiral  from  this  soui-ce. 

U$ed  Aluminum  Collection  Campaign 

The  OPM's  used  aluminum  collection 
program,  under  the  direction  of  Mayor 
P.  H.  LaGuardia,  Director,  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense,  is  planned  to  cover  every 
home  and  every  shop  in  the  Nation  which 
may  have  old  aluminum  utensils  or 
equipment  that  can  be  spared.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  supplement  supplies 
of  scrap  aluminum,  in  which  there  is  a 
shortage  for  defense  needs. 

Retailers  can  assist  in  this  campaign 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Mayor  LaGuardia 
has  indicated.  Store  fixtiures  and  deco- 
rations made  of  aluminum,  wire  and 
screening,  old  unsalable  stocks  of  alumi- 
num items,  discarded  articles  contain- 
ing a  substantial  amount  of  the  metal, 
aluminum  window-trimming  and  display 
devices  which  are  no  longer  useful  or 
can  be  spared,  can  be  contributed  to  the 
projected  pool  of  used  aluminum.  Re- 
tailers can  help  indirectly  by  getting  in- 
formation ta  the  public  about  the  cam- 
paign through  posters,  word-of-mouth, 
and  other  media.  Hardware  stores  and 
departments  can  disseminate  infoiTna- 
tlon  about  the  used  aluminum  collection 
when  consumers  come  in  to  buy  new 
pots  and  pans  and  other  utensils. 

Volunteer  machinery  for  the  pick-up  of 
used  aluminum  articles  is  being  organ- 
ized by  the  Governors  of  the  various 
States  and  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Re- 
tailers who  have  delivery  systems  can 
offer  their  services  to  assist  in  hauling 
the  aluminum  materials  from  homes  and 
shops  to  the  central  collection  place  in 
the  city.  Delivery  men  can  tell  house- 
wives about  the  campaign  while  deliver- 
ing purchases,  and  offer  to  cart  the  con- 
tributed items  to  the  collection  center 
during  the  collection  week  of  July  21. 

As  the  pools  of  used  aluminum  sup- 
plies accumulate  in  towns,  villages  and 
cities  all  over  the  country,  the  OPM  will 
make  provision  for  transporting  the 
aluminum  and  channeling  it  for  the  var- 
ious defense  requirements. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  has  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  not  making  the  actual  col- 
lection until  the  week  of  July  21,  in  order 
to  complete  the  program  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency. 
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TRANSPORTATION . . . 

Trucking  committees  to  be  formed;  will 
survey  need  for  equipment  priorities 


Formation  of  a  Central  Motor  Tiuck 
Transportation  Committee  with  16  re- 
gional committees  to  advise  on  motor- 
truck transportation  problems  was  an- 
nounced June  25  by  Ralph  Budd,  Trans- 
portation Commissioner,   OEM. 

John  Rogers,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner,  was  named  chairman  of 
the  central  committee  with  H.  H.  Kelley, 
safety  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Car- 
riers of  the  ICC  as  executive  secretary. 

Other  appointments  to  the  committee, 
announced  June  26,  are: 

Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  commissioner. 
Public  Roads  Administration;  Ted  V. 
Rodgers,  consultant  on  Organized 
Trucking,  Transportation  Division,  and 
Frederick  C.  Horner,  consultant  on  pri- 
vate trucking.  Transportation  Division. 

Six  other  members  were  shortly  to  be 
added  to  the  committee.  They  are  a 
representative  of  the  OfBce  of  Civilian 
Defense,  a  representative  of  National 
Grange,  two  representatives  of  for-hire 
truck  operators,  and  two  representatives 
of  private  truck  operators. 

Functions  and  duties  of  the  central 
committee  are: 

1.  With  such  advice  and  assistance  as 
it  may  require  from  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  subject  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  Transportation  Commissioner,  the 
Central  Motor  Truck  Transportation 
Committee  shall: 

(a)  Formulate  and  execute  plans  for 
the  efBcient  and  economical  use  of  high- 
ways and  motor  vehicles  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  property. 

(b)  Cooperate  with  Government 
agencies  and  those  furnishing  or  using 
transportation  facilities  in  promoting 
the  national  defense  and  to  assure  suf- 
ficiency of  motor  truck  equipment  to 
meet  the  needs  of  national  security. 

(c)  Perform  such  other  duties  and 
functions  as  the  Transportation  Com- 
missioner may  from  time  to  time  assign 
to  it. 

2.  To  facilitate  the  i)erformance  of  its 
duties,  the  Central  Committee  shall  have 
authority  to  establish  such  subcommit- 
tees as  it  shall  from  time  to  time  deem 
necessary.  Each  of  these  subcommittees 
shall  function  under  the  supervision  and 


direction   of  the   Central  Motor  Truck 
Transportation  Committee. 

The  16  regional  committees  will  have 
headquarters  in  the  field  directors'  ofBces 
of  the  Motor  Carrier  Division  of  the 
ICC,  and  the  field  directors  will  act  as 
regional  committee  chairmen. 

Truck  priorities  a  problem 

"One  of  the  immediate  problems  facing 
the  committees,"  Mr.  Budd  asserted,  "is 
that  of  priority  in  motor  truck  produc- 
tion. A  survey  of  the  industry  is  now 
In  progress.  The  data  about  trucks  and 
truck  operators,  when  obtained,  will  be 
passed  upon  initially  by  the  regional 
committees,  to  ascertain  whether  a 
shortage  of  trucks  exists." 

Following  are  the  chairmen  of  the  16 
regional  committees: 

Little  Rock,  Roy  G.  Atherton;  San 
Francisco,  Richard  T.  Eddy ;  Denver,  Dan 
F.  Harris,  Jr.;  Atlanta,  Wm.  Addams; 
Chicago,  Frank  Purse;  Boston,  George 
R.  Nuzum;  Minneapolis,  Wm.  R.  Hustle- 
by;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  James  F.  Miller; 
New  York,  R.  K.  Hagerty;  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  T.  J.  Reynolds;  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Roy  N.  Snetzer;  Portland,  Oreg.,  Frank 
Landsburg;  Philadelphia,  H.  R.  Stickel; 
Nashville,  Ward  Faulkner;  Fort  Worth, 
T.  L.  Childs;  Salt  Lake  City,  Bert  L 
Perm. 

Members  of  the  regional  committees, 
to  be  announced  soon,  will  represent  the 
various  kinds  of  truck  operations,  includ- 
ing common  carriers,  contract  carriers, 
and  private  owners.  Public  members 
will  include  one  each  from  the  Highway 
TrafBc  Advisory  Committee  to  the  War 
Department  _  and  one  from  the  OfBce  of 
Civilian  Defense. 

•    *    * 

NAVY  GROCERY  ORDER 

The  Navy  Department  announced  June 
26  that  estimated  provision  requirements 
to  feed  the  enlisted  men  of  the  United 
States  Navy  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1942, 
which  begins  July  1,  1941,  calls  for  678,- 
823,100  pounds  of  various  types  of  food, 
12,168,000  dozen  eggs,  and  1,419,600  gal- 
lons of  oils,  sauces,  and  vinegar. 


TRUCK  TRAFFIC  AT  PEAK 

In  connection  with  the  announcement 
of  the  decentralized  Motor  Vehicle  Sec- 
tion in  the  Transportation  Division,  Mr. 
Budd  pointed  out  that  truck  trafiBc  in 
May  reached  an  all-time  peak,  accord- 
ing to  reports  compiled  by  the  American 
Trucking  Association.  The  May  volume 
was  35  percent  over  the  month  of  May 
1940,  and  2  percent  over  April  of  this 
year. 

Comparable  reports  were  received 
from  194  motor  carriers  in  thirty-nine 
States.  The  reporting  carriers  trans- 
ported an  aggregate  of  1,399,952  tons  in 
May,  as  against  1,372,560  tons  in  April, 
and  1,037,021  tons  in  May,  1940. 

Slightly  more  than  79  percent  of  all 
the  freight  transported  in  the  month  was 
reported  by  carriers  of  general  freight. 
The  volume  In  this  categoi-y  increased 
1.5  percent  over  April,  and  38.5  percent 
over  May  of  the  previous  year. 

Transporters  of  petroleum  products, 
accounting  for  a  little  more  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  tonnage  reported, 
showed  a  decrease  of  4.3  percent  in  May, 
as^compared  with  April,  and  an  increase 
of  0.2  percent  over  May  1940. 

Movement  of  new  ■  automobiles  and 
trucks,  constituting  5'/2  percent  of  the 
total  tonnage,  increase  16.1  percent  over 
April  and  44.4  percent  over  May  1940. 

Iron  and  steel  4  percent  of  total 

Haulers  of  iron  and  steel  products  re- 
ported almost  4  percent  of  the  total  ton- 
nage. The  volume  of  these  commodities 
showed  a  decrease  of  4.4  percent  under 
April,  but  increased  29.2  percent  over 
May  of  last  year. 

A  little  more  than  5  percent  of  the  to- 
tal tonnage  reported  was  miscellaneous 
commodities,  including  tobacco,  milk, 
textile  products,  building  materials,  coal, 
cement,  and  household  goods.  Tonnage 
in  this  class  increased  11.3  percent  over 
April  and  34  percent  over  the  volume 
hauled  in  May  1940. 

•    *    * 

2,831  Navy  ships  ordered 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox 
armounced  June  25  that  since  January  1, 
1940,  the  Navy  has  ordered  2,831  ves- 
sels at  a  cost  of  $7,234,262,178. 
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WAREHOUSE  SURVEY 

Harry  D.  Crooks,  consultant  on  ware- 
housing, Transportation  Division,  reports 
that  final  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Census  Bureau  to  send  out  ques- 
tionnaires to  obtain  complete  basic  in- 
formation on  the  facilities  and  current 
space  situation  in  all  public  warehouses 
handling  merchandise  and  household 
goods.  As  of  July  1  some  5,000  firms  will 
be  approached.  The  information  so  ob- 
tained will  be  confidential  and  solely  for 
Government  use.  Tabulations  of  total 
space  operated  and  available  as  revealed 
by  this  survey  may,  however,  have  a  pub- 
lic interest. 

Among  the  information  sought  is  lo- 
cation, size  and  type  of  building,  weight 
capacity  of  floors  and  elevators,  rail- 
road, truck  or  water  transportation  facil- 
ities, type  and  amount  of  space  operated, 
and  space  currently  vacant. 

Information  on  refrigerated  warehouse 
space  la  being  acquired  in  another 
survey. 

•    •    • 

CARLOADiNGS  RISING; 
HIGHEST  SINCE  1930 

Total  freight  carloadings  during  the 
week  ended  June  21  were  885,558,  an  in- 
crease of  21.6  percent  over  the  728,493 
cars  loaded  during  the  corresponding 
week  in  1940.  This  volume  of  traffic 
represents  not  only  a  new  peak  for  1941, 
but  the  highest  weekly  loadings  recorded 
since  the  first  week  in  November  1930. 
The  week's  traffic  was  22,583  cars  above 
that  of  the  previous  week,  an  increase  of 
2.6  percent. 

All  major  commodities  except  livestock 
showed  substantial  increases  over  the 
corresponding  week  in  1940  with  live- 
stock off  13.9  percent.  The  details 
follow: 

CARLOADINGS    WEEK    ENDED    JUNE    21 


Third  quarter  loadings  expected  to  be 
14.8  percent  over  same  period  of 


1941 

1940 

Percent 
increase 

Orainandgrain  products. 

46,  574 
9,089 
161,131 
13,  558 
43,  555 
75,  661 
159,  705 
376,  225 

33,  656 
10,553 
123,  657 
10, 005 
34,236 
68,  242 
148, 782 
298,762 

38.4 
-13.9 

Coal                       

30.3 

Coke                          .  . 

27.8 

27.2 

Ore                             

10.9 

Merchandise  1.  e.  1 

7.4 
25.9 

Total 

Cumulative  (25  weeks).. 

885.  558 
18,937,704 

728,  493 
16,181,888 

21.6 
17.2 

Freight  carloadings  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1941  are  expected  to  be  about  14.8 
percent  above  loadings  in  the  same  quar- 
ter of  1940,  according  to  estimates  just 
compiled  by  the  thirteen  Shippers'  Ad- 
visory Boards  and  furnished  to  Ralph 
Budd,  Transportation  Commissioner. 

Pointing  out  that  the  Plegional  Ship- 
pers' Advisory  Boards,  which  have  ap- 
proximately 20,000  members,  were  orig- 
inally formed  during  the  period  1922  to 
1925  to  cooperate  with  the  railroads  in 
eliminating  car  shortage  and  transporta- 
tion difficulties,  Mr.  Budd  said  that  the 
shippers'  estimates  of  carloadings  in  the 
past  have  been  very  accurate  and  help- 
ful to  the  railroads  and  various  railroad 
organizations  in  mobilizing  railroad 
equipment  to  meet  prospective  needs  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Would  be  7,272,955  for  quarter 

On  the  basis  of  those  estimates,  freight 
carloadings  of  the  principal  commodities 
will  be  7,272,955  cars  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1841,  compared  with  6,337,841  car- 
loadings  for  the  same  commodities  in  the 
corresponding  period  in  the  preceding 
year. 

All  of  the  13  Shippers'  Advisory  Boards 
estimate  an  increase  in  carloadings  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1941,  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  following  tabulation  shows  carload- 
ings for  each  district  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1940,  the  estimated  loadings  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1941,  and  the  per- 
centage of  increase: 


Bhippers'  advisory 
boards 

Actual 
loadings 

third 
quarter 

1940 

Estimated 

loadings 

third 

quarter 

1941 

Percent 
increase 

New  England 

91,024 
618, 464 
896,811 
769,  285 
609,054 
524, 822 
201,610 
859,986 
631,992 
344,610 
345,  700 
249,915 
204,068 

102, 167 
682,  328 
1,005,408 
951,712 
685,  535 
636, 694 
223,622 
959,  762 
710,410 
383, 371 
398,  033 
296, 614 
237, 395 

12.2 

Atlantic  States 

10.3 

12.1 

Ohio  Valley      

25.3 

Southeast             -  . 

12  6 

21.3 

Central  Western 

Midwest 

11.0 
11.6 

12.4 

Trans-Missouri-Kansas. 
Southwest 

11.2 
15.  1 

18.6 

Pacific  Northwest 

10.0 

Total 

6,337,841    7,272,955 

14.8 

The  Shippers'  Advisory  Boards  esti- 
mate an  increase  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1941,  compared  with  the  same  period  one 
year  ago,  in  the  loading  of  each  of  the 
twenty-nine  principal  commodities  in- 
cluded in   the  forecast.     Among   those 


commodities   showing   the   greatest   In- 
crease are  the  following: 

Autos  and  trucks  up  54.9  percent 

Automobiles,  trucks  and  parts,  54.9 
percent;  machinery  and  boilers,  31.8; 
agricultural  implements  and  vehicles 
other  than  automobiles,  25.6;  chemicals 
and  explosives,  25.2;  brick  and  clay  prod- 
ucts, 22.4;  cement,  20.4;  gravel,  sand,  and 
stone,  18.6;  coal  and  coke,  17.0;  ore  and 
concentrates,  16.6;  iron  and  steel, 
16.5;  paper,  paper  board  and  prepared 
roofing,  16.5;  all  canned  goods,  15.5;  cot- 
ton, 15.1;  lime  and  plaster,  12.2;  grain, 
10.4;  lum.ber  and  forest  products,  10.3; 
fresh  vegetables  other  than  jwtatoes, 
10.1;  fresh  fruits  other  than  citrus 
fruits,  9.4;  hay,  straw,  and  alfalfa  9.1; 
fertilizers  of  all  kinds,  9.1;  and  sugar, 
syrup,  and  molasses,  8.4. 

Loadings  for  the  third  quarter  of  1940, 
estimated  carloadings  for  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1941,  and  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease for  each  of  the  29  commodities 
follow : 


Commodity 


Grain,  all... 

Flour,  meal  and  other  mill 

products --- 

Hay,  straw,  and  alfalfa 

Cotton 

Cotton  seed  and  products, 

except  oil 

Citrus  fruits.- 

Other  fresh  fruits. 

Potatoes .; 

Other  fresh  vegetables 

Livestock... 

Poultry   and   dairy   prod- 
ucts  --- 

Coal  and  coke 

Ore  and  concentrates 

Gravel,  sand,  and  stone 

Salt 

Lumber  and  forest  prod- 
ucts...  

Petroleum  and  petroleum 

products 

Sugar,  syrup,  and  molasses. 

L-on  and  steel 

Machinery  and  boilers 

Cement - 

Brick  and  clay  products 

Lime  and  plaster 

Agricultural      implenients 
and  vehicles  (other  than 

automobiles) , 

Automobiles,   trucks,   and 

parts - -.- 

Fertilizers,  all  kinds 

Paper,  papcrboard  and  pre- 
pared roofing 

Chemicals  and  explosives... 
Canned  goods— all  canned 
food  products  (includes 
catsup.  Jams,  jellies, 
olives,  pickles,  preserves, 
etc.) 


Total.. 6,337,841 


Carloadings 


Actual 
1940 


346,  614 

193,  653 
14,416 
37,  312 

8,310 
26,949 
87,  516 
32,  757 

44,  156 
168,  181 

25,  342 
1,827,741 
875,  445 
384,  405 

30,  517 

493,508 

613,  044 

45,  256 
486,  382 

32,123 
180,  033 
62,084 
44,908 


19,231 


94,368 
73,883 


101,  609 
32,  555 


6S,543 


Esti- 
mated 
1941 


208,221 
15,722 
42,944 

8,422 
28,028 
95,  714 
33,704 
48,611 
171,931 

26,890 

2,138,622 

1,020,962 

455,  834 

31,560 

544,  271 

543,440 
49,  067 

560,  743 
42,  347 

216,  760 
75,  972 
60,404 


24,  157 


146.  213 
80,609 


118,338 
40,  765 


Esti- 
mated 


Percent 
10.4 

7.5 
9.1 
15.1 

1.3 

4.0 
9.4 
2.9 
10.1 
2.2 


17.0 
16.6 
18.6 
3.4 

10.3 

e.9 

8.4 
16.6 
31.8 
20.4 
22.4 
12.2 


25.6 


54.9 
9.1 


10.5 

:s.2 


15.6 


14.8 
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•    DEFENSE    • 


July  I,  1941 


HOUSING . . . 

President  asks  $300,000,000  more, 

to  double  defense  housing  authorization 


Immediate  authority  to  spiend  $300,- 
000,000  on  defense  housing,  in  addition 
to  the  $300,000,000  already  authorized, 
was  asked  by  President  Roosevelt,  June 
26,  In  a  special  message  to  Congress. 

Nearly  all  funds  allocated 

The  text  of  the  message  follows : 

The  act  of  November  14,  1940  (Public, 
No.  849,  known  as  the  Lanham  Act) ,  as 
amended  and  supplemented) ,  has  to  date 
authorized  a  public  housing  progi'am  of 
$300,000,000  for  defense  needs.  Appro- 
priations have  been  made  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  authorization,  and  practically 
all  of  the  funds  appropriated  have  been 
allocated  to  projects. 

I  am  convinced,  from  information  pre- 
sented to  me  by  heads  of  interested  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  there  remain  further  needs 
which  cannot  be  provided  for  except  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  authorization 
under  this  act.  It  is  normally  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  predict  housing  needs, 
and  during  the  present  emergency  accu- 
rate prediction  is  well-night  impossible 
by  reason  of  the  rapid  expansion  of,  and 
frequent  necessary  changes  in,  the  na- 
tional defense  program  which  defense 
housing  must  serve. 

Data  have  been  presented  to  me  which 
Indicate  the  possibility  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  prepared  to  undertake 
the  construction  of  at  least  125,000  ad- 
ditional homes  between  now  and  July  1, 
1942.  It  is  thought  best,  however,  to 
limit  the  additional  program  to  $300,- 
000,000  at  this  time,  which  wiL  permit  the 
construction  of  approximately  75,000 
houses  to  fill  the  most  urgent  present 
needs. 

New  plants  to  increase  need 

The  effect  of  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram has  not  yet  been  fully  registered  on 
the  housing  market.  Some  new  plants 
heretofore  brought  into  the  defense  pro- 
gram have  not  yet  reached  full  capacity 
and  many  new  facilities  yet  remain  to  be 
constructed.  It  has  been  recognized  that 
increased  subcontracting  and  curtailment 
of  certain  kinds  of  production  for  civilian 
use  will  reduce  the  need  for  new  housing 
to  some  extent. 

However,  in  many  cases  new  plants  or 
Increases  of  existing  plants  will  of  neces- 


sity be  located  in  areas  not  affected  by 
these  factors.  In  practically  every  case 
where  existing  plants  are  increased,  those 
workers  who  must  be  brought  into  the 
area  will  require  a  proportionately 
larger  number  of  new  houses,  because 
those  vacancies  which  were  previously 
available  have  generally  been  absorbed. 

The  Importance  of  adequate  housing  in 
the  defense  program  should  be  self-evi- 
dent. Without  housing  for  workers,  in- 
dustries producing  ships,  planes,  tanks, 
and  other  defense  materials  cannot  func- 
tion to  full  capacity. 

I,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  Congress  the 


enactment  of  legislation  providing  an  in- 
crease from  $300,000,000  to  $600,000,000 
In  the  authorization  contained  in  the  act 
of  October  14,  1940,  as  amended. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  this  matter, 
I  suggest  that  it  receive  the  early  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress. 

•    •    • 

DEFENSE  HOUSING  TO  GET 
PRIORITY  AID 

A  broad  program  to  provide  priority  aid 
for  defense  housing  was  announced 
jointly  by  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Director  of 
Priorities,  and  Housing  Coordinator  Pal- 
mer, June  29.  A  complete  account  of  the 
program  appears  on  page  9. 


752  defense  homes  completed  in  week 


Figures  on  the  defense  housing  pro- 
gram for  the  week  ended  June  21  show 
that  752  homes  were  completed,  that 
contracts  were  awarded  for  325  others 
and  that  560  units  had  been  allocated  to 
Government  housing  agencies,  C.  P. 
Palmer,  Defense  Housing  Coordinator, 
announced  June  30. 

Also  allocated  during  the  week  v/ere 
785  trailers  and  1,900  dormitory  units. 
More  than  1,500  dormitories  and  125 
trailers  were  completed  during  the  week 
under  the  temporary  shelter  program. 

The  Navy  completed  150  homes  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.;  100  at  Hawaii,  and 
50  at  Miami,  Fla. — all  for  civilian  indus- 
trial workers  and  their  families. 


The  Public  Buildings  Administration 
completed  45  homes  at  Jackson,  Miss., 
and  33  at  Fort  Story,  Va.  The  Army 
awarded  contracts  for  325  homes  at 
Anchorage.  Alaska,  for  enlisted  personnel 
and  their  families. 

Ravenna-Warren  allocations 

Among  the  allocations  made  were  500 
homes  for  civilian  workers  at  Ravenna- 
Warren,  Ohio,  with  construction  assigned 
to  the  Federal  Works  Agency.  Alloca- 
tions were  also  made  for  35  homes  at 
Unalaska,  Alaska,  and  25  at  Sitka, 
Alaska,  to  be  built  by  the  Navy  for  en- 
listed personnel  and  their  families. 


STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  DEFENSE  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION,  JUNE  21,  1941 


Funds  allocated 

Contracts  awarded 

Completed 

June  21 

June  14 

June  21 

June  14 

June  21 

June  14 

49 

'162 

364 

97, 313 

41,  865 

17,  201 

10,607 
27,650 
4,094 

3,694 

600 
8,891 

49 

161 

362 

96,753 

41,  856 

16,  701 

10,607 
27,690 
2,309 

2,309 

46 

141 

241 

68,341 

23,240 

12,938 

8,484 
23,679 
2,159 

2,169 

46 

141 

240 

68,016 

23,240 

12,638 

8,484 
23,354 
2,159 

2,159 

27 

57 

65 

16, 178 

2,870 

3,082 

2,589 

7,637 

810 

810 

26 

Number  of  localities 

65 

63 

15,426 
2,747 
3,062 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense 

Civilian    industrial   workers    in    Government 
plants              ..  - 

Other  civilians,  employed  by  the  Army  and 
Navy 

2,159 

7,458 

685 

Civilian  industrial  workers  in  private  defense 

686 

Civilian    industrial    workers   In    Government 
plants 

6,991 

6,625 

6,625 

2,693 

1,065 

PRIVATE  CONSTRUCTION  UNDER  FHA  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 

January  1  to  June  21 .^ 92,983 

Week  ended  June  21 .^ 6,044 


July  1,  1941 
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88  Certificates  of  Necessity  for  plant 
expansion  issued  June  1  through  June  15 


In  all,  88  Certificates  of  Necessity  were 
Issued  to  82  corporations  from  June  1 
to  June  15,  inclusive,  the  National  De- 
fense Advisory  Commission  announced 
this  week.  These  certificates  v/ere  is- 
sued in  connection  with  the  construction 
and  acquisition  of  new  plant  and  manu- 
facturing facilities,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  was  $21,910,000. 

This  brings  the  total  issued  through 
June  15  to  1,655  and  the  number  of  cor- 
porations to  1,452.  The  cost  of  facilities 
covered  to  date  was  estimated  at  $984,- 
669,000. 

A  compilation  of  firms  for  the  first 
half  of  June,  and  estimated  cost  of  facil- 
ities, follows: 

Acushnet  Process  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.; 
faceblanks;    $59,000. 

Aircraft  Accessories  Corporation,  Glendale, 
Calif.;  radio  and  aircraft  parts  and  acces- 
sories;  $115,000. 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corporation,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;    alloy  steel   plates;   $100,000. 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co..  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  welded  steel  products;  $225,000. 

American  Chain  &  Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridge- 
port. Conn.;  chain  hoists  and  airplane  cable; 
$20,000. 

American  Finishing  Co..  Memphis.  Tenn.; 
processing  of  army  uniform  cloth;   $197,000. 

American  Sheet  Metal  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.; 
roofing  and  sheet  metal  work;   $3,000. 

Bakelite  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
vinylite   resins:    $2,454,000. 

Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons  Co.,  "Rockford," 
Wilmington,  Del.:  fabrics;  $98,000. 

Basalt  Rock  Company,  Inc.,  Napa,  Calif.; 
luel  barges:  $212,000. 

M.  L.  Bayard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
ship  accessories:  $13,000. 

Bendlx  Aviation  Corporation  (Marine  Di- 
vision), Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  electrical  acces- 
sories;  $190,000. 

Benson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  airplane  parts;  $54,000. 

Bohn  Aluminum  &  Brass  Corporation,  De- 
troit, Mich.:   Ingots  and  billets;  $11,000. 

Brown-Lipe  Gear  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  drop 
forgings;   $119,000. 

Central  Arizona  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Phoe- 
nix; Ariz.;  natural  gas;  $8,000. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
Chicago,  111.;    transportation:    $10,000. 

The  Clark  Controller  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
gun  accessories;   $100,000. 

Cleveland  Cliffs  Steamship  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio:    water    transportation;    $170,000. 

Tlie  Cleveland  Hobbing  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;    machine   tools;    $374,000. 

Combustion  Engineering  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.:   ship  accessories:   $236,000. 

Cook  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  telephone 
accessories:   $30,000. 

Copperweld  Steel  Co.,  Glassport,  Pa.;  hot 
rolled,  standard  annealed  billets  and  bars; 
$2,118,000. 

Covel  Manufacturing  Co.,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.;    machine  tools;   $41,000. 

Crescent  Tool  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  tools; 
$39,000. 

Curtiss-Wrlght  Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
airplanes:    $25,000. 

Daly  Machine  &  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  New- 
ark, N.  J.:  machine  tools  and  work;  $33,000. 

C.  R.  Daniels,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  cottoa 
duck;   $28,000. 


Tlae  Daven  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  radio  and 
electrical  equipment:  $20,000. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich.j 
magnesium:    $288,000. 

E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.;  chemicals:  $26,000. 

Etched  Products  Corporation,  Long  Island 
City.  N.  Y.:   gun  accessories;   $4,000. 

Federal  Telegraph  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  radio 
accessories;  $51,000. 

General  Ceramics  Co.,  Rarltan  Township, 
Metuchen,  N.  J.;  seatlte  insulation  mate- 
rial;   $68,000. 

General  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
chemicals;    $37,000. 

General  Machinery  Corporation,  Hamilton, 
Ohio;  propelling  machinery  and  marine  en- 
gines;  $1,853,000. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
guns:  $69,000. 

C.  A.  Goldsmith  Co.,  Newark,  K.  J.;  alumi- 
num castings:  $24,000. 

The  Hanlon  &  Wilson  Co.,  Wilkinsburg, 
Pa.;  aircraft  parts:  $13,000. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii;  storage  of  preserved  food; 
$642,000. 

Higgins  Industries,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
naval  accessories  and  equipment:  $546,000. 

D.  Hurley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
forgings:   $14,000. 

Huther  Bros.  Saw  Mfg.  Co.  Inc.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.:  saws  and  parts;  $22,000. 

Jessop  Steel  Co.,  Washington,  Pa.;  steel 
sheets,  strips  and  alloy;  $24,000. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.:  cold  finished  and  annealing  of 
steel:  $618,000. 

Kropp  Forge  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  airplane,  gun 
and  machine  tool  parts;  $63,000. 

The  Lamson  &  Sessions  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  aircraft  nuts,  bolts,  and  screws; 
$186,000. 

K.  O.  Lee  Co.,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  machine 
tools;   $100,000. 

Leval  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  storage 
of  grain;   $300,000. 

Lindgren  Foundry  Co.,  Batavla,  111.;  cast- 
ings of  machine  tools;  $30,000. 

The  Liquidometer  Corporation,  Long  Island 
City.  N.  Y.;  tank  gauges;  $77,000. 

Maine  Steel,  Inc.,  South  Portland,  Maine; 
marine  hardware;  $27,000. 

Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  aircraft  gauges  and  instruments, 
$374,000. 

Moore'  Dry  Dock  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
ships  and  caisson  gates;  $28,000. 

Morrilton  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Morrilton,  Ark.; 
cotton  duck  cloth;  $66,000. 

National  Machine  Products  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  nuts  and  screws;  $61,000. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Blab  zinc;  $450,000. 

Northrop  Aircraft,  Inc.,  Hawthoren,  Calif.; 
airplane  parts  and  accessories:  $1,038,000. 

The  Ogden  Union  Railway  &  Depot  Co., 
Ogden,  Utah:  transportation:  $7,000. 

The  O.  K.  Tool  Company,  Inc.,  Shelton, 
Conn.;   machine  tools:   $196,000. 

Pennsylvania  Pump  and  Compressor  Co., 
Easton,  Pa.;  pumps:  $25,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  transportation:  $3,000. 

The  Pipe  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
machine  tool  parts:  $7,000. 

Presque  Isle  Transportation  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio:    water  transportation;    $175,000. 

Proctor  &  Schwartz,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
drying  machines;  $169,000. 

Rauland  Corporation,  Chicago,  111.;  radio 
accessories;  $146,000. 

Reading  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  transpor- 
tation; $3,930,000. 


Red  River  Elevator  Co.,  Moorhead,  Minn.; 

storage  of  grain;  $23,000. 

George  D.  Roper  Corporation,  Rockford, 
ni.;  pumps:  $104,000. 

Sawbrook  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Lockland, 
Ohio:  steel  castings:  $30,000. 

Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  aircraft 
bolts;    $126,000. 

Shwayder  Bros.,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo.;  lock- 
ers: $32,000. 

Spartan  Aircraft  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  train- 
ing planes  and  parts;   $12,000. 

Sullivan  Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Corporation, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  ships;  $276,000. 

Transit  Mixed  Concrete  Corporation,  Nor- 
folk, Va.;  concrete:   $16,000. 

Unitcast  Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio;  alloy 
and  steel  castings;   $90,000. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
cable;  $51,000. 

Vlckers  Inc.,  Detroit.  Mich.;  gun  accesso- 
ries:  $150,000. 

Vulcan  Soot  Blower  Corporation,  DuBois, 
Pa.;  soot  blowers;   $43,000. 

The  Wilson  Transit  Co.,  Rockefeller  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  water  transportation;  $2,- 
000,000. 

Wyatt  Metal  &  Boiler  Works.  Houston, 
Tex.;  steel  plated  fabrications:  $46,000. 

Wyckoff  Drav.-n  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
aircraft  st--'-   $42,000. 

*     *     * 

Export  Control  Schedule 
No.  10  is  issued 

The  Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nounced last  week  that  advance  copies 
of  E.xport  Control  Schedule  No.  10,  con- 
sisting of  additional  products  made  sub- 
ject to  license  and  of  revisions  of  cer- 
tain earlier  orders,  were  issued  by  the 
Administrator  of  Export  Control  on  June 
20,  effective  at  once. 

The  leaflet  consists  essentially  of  the 
following: 

1.  A  detailed  tabular  listing,  with  the 
corresponding  export  classification  num- 
bers, of  all  petroleum  products  and  tetra- 
ethyl  lead,  including  those  which  had 
hitherto  not  required  export  licenses. 
(This  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  Presidential  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  same  date,  and  the  State  De- 
partment release  regarding  unlimited 
and  general  licenses.) 

2.  The  addition  of  electrical  generat- 
ing sets  powered  by  diesel  engines  to  the 
classes  of  electrical  machinery  requir- 
ing license. 

3.  The  addition  of  diesel-powered  en- 
gines to  the  classes  of  industrial  ma- 
chinery requiring  license. 

4.  A  further  revision  of  the  list  of 
products  requiring  export  licenses  even 
when  exported  in  individual  shipments 
valued  at  $25  or  less. 

Detailed  information  Is  available  from 
any  field  ofiBce  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 
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Batt  favors  single  group  representing 
public,  to  plan  industrial  demobilization 


Appearing  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Labor  Committee  June  24, 
W.  L.  Batt,  deputy  director  of  the  Produc- 
tion Division,  OPM,  stated  that  "It  is  al- 
most as  important  to  plan  effectively — 
today — for  the  peace  which  must  come 
after  this  war  is  over,  as  it  is  to  plan 
effectively — todaj' — for  our  national  de- 
fense." Tlie  subcommittee  had  invited 
discussion  of  H.  J.  Res.  76,  establish- 
ing a  Post-Emergency  Economic  Ad- 
visory Commission,  and  H.  J.  Res.  59, 
establishing  a  national  unemployment 
commission. 
Further  remarks  of  Mr.  Batt  follow: 
I  feel  the  establishment  of  one  Com- 
mission is  better  than  the  creation  of  tv/o; 
and  that  such  a  Commission  should  be  of 
relatively  small  size.  A  large  group  too 
easily  becomes  unwieldy  and  often  falls 
of  its  own  weight.  Then,  too,  I  would 
not  personally  favor  the  creation  of  an 
economic  Commission  which,  in  its  in- 
dividual membership,  represents  special 
groups  of  society,  as  such,  whether  they 
be  goverment,  farmer,  labor,  business,  or 
consumer.  I  should  rather  see  a  com- 
mission composed  of  members 

whose  vision  enables  them  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  whole  econom-y  of  the  United 
States,  not  just  one  phase  of  it.  They 
should  represent  the  people  as  a  whole 
for  that  is  the  way  this  problem  must  be 
considered. 

Post-war  prcblems 

In  a  large  sense  the  only  lasting  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  this  country  will 
face  when  the  war  is  over  must  come 
through  the  voluntary  decisions  and 
policies  of  all  those  engaged  in  individ- 
ual enterprise.  While  I  do  not  believe 
that  total  economic  planning  tied  up 
with  political  control  can  ever  be  suc- 
cessful in  a  democratic  country,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  in  the  futui-e — to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  in  the  past — we  must  have  a 
more  intelligently  planned  utilization  of 
the  productive  machinery  of  our  Nation. 

Plan  for  adjustments  now 

In  building  up  our  defense  high  enough 
and  fast  enough  to  be  as  safe  as  we  can  in 
a  dangerous  world,  we  are  already  do- 
ing many  things  that  will  aifect  our  econ- 
omy almost  as  much  as  active  participa- 
tion. The  most  violent  disturbance  to 
our  own  national  economy  during  the 
World  War  took  place  not  while  we  were 
participants,  but  before. 


When  this  emergency  is  over,  and  we 
are  trying  to  convert  our  defense  fac- 
tories into  producers  of  consumer  goods 
for  sale  abroad,  we  shall  find  that  we 
require  fewer  products  and  materials 
from  abroad  than  ever  before.  And  you 
know  that  foreign  trade  must  work  both 
ways.  We  cannot  sell  to  other  countries 
unless  we.  In  turn,  buy  from  them. 

We  are  likely  to  acquire  new  industries 
and  new  sources  of  materials  out  of  this 
emergency.  Once  it  Is  over,  will  we 
repeat  the  old  formula  of  subsidies  of 


one  kind  or  another  to  maintain  war- 
stimulated  domestic  production?  Will 
we  put  up  another  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff 
to  close  our  markets  to  foreign  goods, 
and  thereby  close  foreign  markets  to 
our  goods? 

Day-to-day  posers 

Tills  is  only  one  of  an  array  of  vital' 
problems  that  this  war  and  our  national 
defense   program   are   creating   for   us. 

Distinguished  from  these  future  prob- 
lems are  the  day-to-day  overwhelming 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  to 
the  men  now  working  on  the  defense 
program.  Such  problems  alone  are 
enough  to  tax  the  men  who  are  engaged 
in  the  immediate  and  urgent  task  of 
arming  the  nation. 


U.  S.  buying  absorbs  slack  in  Americas 

>ean  markets 


of 


Carl  B.  Spaeth,  Assistant  Coordinator, 
Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  be- 
tween the  American  Republics,  said  June 
27  that  increased  purchases  by  the  United 
States  from  Latin  America  are  absorbing 
the  slack  caused  by  the  loss  to  the  other 
Americas  of  continental  European  mar- 
kets. United  States  purchases  from  the 
other  American  Republics  are  now  at  the 
rate  of  $1,200,000,000  annually,  Mr. 
Spaeth  said. 

Mr.  Spaeth  cited  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures  to  refute  recent  statements 
of  the  Berlin  Institute  for  Business  Re- 
search, which  Mr.  Spaeth  said  "com- 
pletely misrepresented  the  facts,"  that 
the  Good  Neighbor  policy  was  a  failure 
because  the  United  States  had  failed  to 
absorb  Latin  American  surpluses  result- 
ing from  loss  of  European  markets. 

Quotes  recent  figures 

Speaking  before  the  Seventh  Annual 
Tamiment  Economic  and  Social  Insti- 
tute at  Camp  Tamiment,  Pa.,  Mr.  Spaeth 
said:  "We  know  that  for  the  first  4 
months  of  1941,  the  United  States  pur- 
chased from  Latin  America  $340,000,000 
worth  of  goods — 50  percent  more  than 
its  purchases  for  the  same  period  of  1940 
and  nearly  twice  those  for  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1938.  In  the  month  of  April 
alone,  Latin  America  sold  $101,000,000 
worth  of  goods  in  this  country.  This  is 
at  the  rate  of  $1,200,000,000  a  year,  wlrich 
Is  more  than  double  the  dollar  value  of 
the  normal  continental  European  pur- 
chases from  Latin  America. 

"During  the  year  1840,  when  we  added 


$170,000,000  to  the  total  1938  level  of  our 
purchases  from  Latin  America,  we  had 
nearly  offset  in  dollar  value  the  loss  of 
the  German  market  which  had  taken 
about  $190,000,000  in  1938.  With  the 
Increased  purchases  so  far  during  1941, 
we  have  already  absorbed  a  number  of 
anticipated  surpluses  and  in  dollar  value 
are  absorbing  the  slack  caused  by  the 
loss  of  the  remaining  continental  Euro- 
pean market,  normally  between  $300,- 
000,000  and  $400,000,000  a  year." 

Mr.  Spaeth  declared  that  the  United 
States  is  taking  steps  to  insure  satisfac- 
tion of  essential  Latin  American  import 
requirements,  "both  from  the  standpoint 
of  production  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  shipping  facilities." 

"We  must  demonstrate,"  Mr.  Spaeth 
said,  "that  in  building  an  arsenal  for 
democracy,  we  are  mindful  of  our  obli- 
gation to  deliver  the  necessary  goods  to 
the  Hemisphere." 

Long-range  program 

Mr.  Spaeth  emphasized  that,  although 
present  emergency  measures  are  highly 
important,  the  program  of  hemispheric 
cooperation  must  be  built  on  a  long- 
range  basis. 

"The  real  defense  task  Is  not  an  emer- 
gency undertaking  alone,"  Mr.  Spaeth 
said.  "If  the  work  is  to  be  well  done,  it 
must  continue  long  after  the  immediate 
danger  is  past.  We  must  insure  that  the 
structure  is  well-built  for  all  time,  so  that 
no  future  emergency  will  require  our 
people  to  fashion,  hastily,  a  framework 
of  hemisphere  defense. 
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(.Information  furnished  by  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 


Farm  program  put  to  work  quickly 
to  avert  shortages,  says  Townsend 


American  agriculture,  governed  by  na- 
ture, must  plan  months  and  even  years 
ahead  to  meet  unspectacular  but  vital 
defense  production  schedules.  This  rural 
activity  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  color- 
ful, attention-getting  defense  jobs,  such 
as  turning  out  planes  and  ships,  or  train- 
ing men.  Consequently,  many  city  people 
do  not  realize  the  vital  part  farmers  play 
in  feeding,  clothing,  and  helping  equip 
the  armed  forces. 

In  this  fashion.  Director  M.  Clifford 
Townsend,  of  the  Office  of  Agricultural 
Defense  Relations,  summed  up  some  of 
the  national  defense  problems  of  farmers 
in  an  address  June  24  before  the  Agri- 
cull  ural  Club  of  Chicago.  Excerpts  from 
his  speech  follow: 

More  needed  of  some  crops 

In  this  current  excitement  of  doing 
things  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  non- 
farm  groups  to  see  v/hat  agriculture  has 
already  done,  what  agriculture  is  doing, 
and  what  agriculture  is  prepared  to  do. 

In  genera!,  we  already  have  tremen- 
dous supplies  of  our  major  export  crops, 
such  as  cotton,  tobacco  and  wheat. 

This  group  would  need  to  employ  in- 
ventors and  research  scientists,  trade  ex- 
perts and  fiscal  experts,  men  of  practical 
knowledge  and  great  vision. 

They  should  devote  their  entire  time 
to  the  formulation  of  the  best  plans  that 
could  be  evolved  for  the  utilization  of  our 
entire  resources  for  the  improvement  of 
our  standard  of  living,  for  the  protection 
of  our  national  economy  from  the  reper- 
cussions not  of  war  but  of  peace,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  processes  of  economic 
waste  to  the  processes  of  economic  use- 
fulness. 

But  agriculture  found,  as  the  defense 
effort  went  along  and  the  needs  of  the 
British  were  added  to  our  own,  that  in- 
creased production  of  some  food  prod- 
ucts was  necessary  if  we  were  to  feed  our 
fighting  friends  abroad  and  avoid  "meat- 
less," "milkless"  days  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Without  waiting  for  actual  short- 
ages to  develop,  without  waiting  until 
our  own  people  were  doing  without  or 
paying  outrageous  prices,  agriculture 
went  ahead  to  meet  the  challenge  of  in- 
creased production. 

Fortunately,  farmers  have  had  eight 
years'  experience  in  working  together  to 


achieve  production  adjustment  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  The  same  machinery  that 
has  been  used  in  the  past  to  adjust  pro- 
duction downward  is  just  as  effective  in 
adjusting  production  upward. 

Existing  machinery  put  to  work 

So,  when  the  decision  was  rea,ched 
that  more  of  some  food  products  would 
be  needed  to  feed  our  people  and  the 
nations  being  aided  under  the  Lease- 
Lend  Act,  it  was  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  put  this  machinery  to  work. 
Farmers  had  known  all  along  of  the  flex- 
ibility of  their  programs  but  I  believe 
a  great  many  laymen  realized  it  for  the 
first  time  when  the  food-for-defense  pro- 
gram was  announced.  In  brief,  this 
program  utilizes  the  existing  m.achineiy 
of  the  national  farm  programs,  includ- 
ing purchases  at  prices  approximating 
parity,  to  encourage  farmers  to  produce 
more  of  the  products  we  need,  such  as 
pork,  chickens,  eggs,  dried  beans,  toma- 
toes and  dairy  products,  particularly 
cheese,  evaporated  milk,  and  dry  skim 
milk. 

Must  act  before  "squeeze" 

Agriculture  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
a  "squeeze"  to  develop  before  doing  some- 
thing about  it.  If  a  defense  manufac- 
turer spends  30  to  60  days  arguing  the 
terms  of  a  contract,  all  that  is  lost  is  a 
month  or  two  of  production.  This  is 
regrettable,  of  course,  but,  if  necessary, 
the  manufacturer  can  run  additional 
shifts  later  on  and  make  up  the  loss. 
But  the  farmer  can't  work  that  way.  If 
it's  planting  time,  and  he  spends  30  to 
60  days  arguing  over  whether  to  increase 
production,  we  hava  lost  the  production 
for  a  full  season  because  the  farmer's 
operations  are  'limited  by  nature.  Wlren 
the  growing  season  is  over,  all  he  can 
do  is  sit  and  wait  until  the  next  season 
begins. 

The  manufacturer  can  step  up  pro- 
duction on  short  notice.  If  it's  just  a 
matter  of  producing  more  of  an  already 
established  unit,  all  he  has  to  do,  assum- 
ing he  has  the  raw  materials,  is  to  oper- 
ate his  plant  longer  hours.  But  there 
is  no  way  on  earth  for  a  farmer  to  pro- 
duce more  beef  unless  he  plans  to  have 
more  at  least  a  year-and-a-half  to  two 
years  in  advance  of  the  time  he  wants 
to  market  the  cattle. 


REA  training  opened  to  eight 
engineers  from  Latin  America 

As  a  part  of  the  Nation's  "Good  Neigh- 
bor" policy,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  opened  the  in-service  training 
program  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration to  a  group  of  eight  young 
engineers  from  as  many  Latin-American 
republics. 

For  a  year  these  young  men,  v;ho  have 
just  reached  Washington,  will  engage  in 
Intensive  study  of  the  Department's  rural 
electrification  program.  They  will  work 
with  a  class  of  32  junior  engineering 
trainees  recruited  from  State  Colleges 
and  universities  in  this  country.  These 
men  represc-int  the  sixth  in-service  train- 
ing class  to  be  conducted  by  REA  since 
1935. 

The  State  Department  and  the  OfSce 
for  Coordination  of  Commercial  and 
Cultural  Relations  between  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  aided  in  expanding  the 
program  to  include  the  Latin-Americans. 
The  last-named  office  and  the  Depart- 
ment are  cooperating  in  providing  funds 
for  the  Latin-Americans'  traveling  ex- 
penses and  a  monthly  allowance  of  $133 
each  for  the  training  period. 

The  Latin- American  trainees  are: 
Francisco  Vallar  of  Argentina;  Ernest 
Ayala  of  Chile,  Hernando  Martinez  of 
Colombia,  Juan  L.  Lizarralde  of  Guate- 
mala, Benjamin  Hernandez  of  Honduras, 
Antonio  Elizonda  of  Mexico,  Manuel  Lo- 
pez of  Peru,  and  Luis  Adollo  Cagno- 
Rossi  of  Uruguay. 

*    •    • 

MILDEW-RESISTANT  FABRICS 

A  new  process  for  making  cotton  and 
other  fabrics  mildew-resistant,  of  inter- 
est to  Army  officials  because  of  its  possi- 
ble use  on  tents,  tarpaulins  and  sand- 
bags, has  been  developed  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  treat- 
ment was  worked  out  by  Helen  M.  Rob- 
inson in  her  research  in  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.  A  public  service  pat- 
ent makes  the  process  available  to  any- 
one without  payment  of  royalty. 

The  new  process  has  several  advan- 
tages over  older  treatments.  Besides  be- 
ing very  effective  as  a  protection  against 
mildew  and  rotting,  it  is  comparatively 
Inexpensive.  It  is  nontoxic,  and  has 
value  for  home  as  well  as  commercial 
use. 
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CIVILIAN  DEFENSE  ... 

At  least  %  of  aluminum  housewives  give 
is  expected  to  be  usable  for  defense 


Three  fourths  or  more  of  the  alu- 
minum kitchenware  housewives  donate 
to  the  national  defense  program  can  go 
into  defense  manufacture. 

Robert  E.  McConnell,  chief  of  the  Con- 
servation Division,  OPM,  made  this  esti- 
mate, based  on  Great  Britain's  experi- 
ence in  collecting  aluminum  scrap. 

F.  H.  LaGuardia,  Director,  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  has  asked  all  Gov- 
ernors, mayors,  and  defense  councils  to 
set  up  committees  to  collect  any  used 
aluminumware  housewives  can  spare 
without  replacement.  Collections  will 
be  made  in  a  house-to-house  canvass, 
July  21-30,  in  which  the  American 
Legion,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
many  other  organizations  will  partici- 
pate. 

82  percent  defense  use  possible 

British  collections  of  similar  household 
aluminum  scrap  resulted  in  up  to  95  per- 
cent of  the  aluminum  contained  therein 
being  used  in  defense  manufacture.  Mr. 
McConnell  estimated  that  the  American 
scrap  would  be  found  to  run  somewhat 
lower  in  content  of  aluminum  usable  for 
defense,  but  estimated  that  it  might 
reach  the  figure  of  82  percent. 

Aluminum  technical  experts  in  OPM 
said  they  expected  two  main  classes  of 


aluminum  would  be  turned  In  by  house- 
wives: 

1.  Wrought  aluminumware,  made  from 
sheet  aluminum,  mostly  of  a  "3S"  alloy, 
containing  iy4  percent  manganese,  with 
some  of  "2S"  alloy — pure  commercial 
aluminum. 

2.  Cast  aluminumware,  consisting 
mostly  of  an  alloy  containing  5  percent 
silicon,  but  with  some  other  alloys 
occurring. 

Several  uses  listed 

At  the  smelters,  the  two  types  will  be 
melted  down  separately. 

Then  the  metal  will  be  analyzed  to  see 
just  what  quality  it  is. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
to  say  (through  specifications  for  defense 
orders)  just  what  portions  of  these  ingots 
can  be  used  for  specific  defense  items, 
but  OPM  aluminum  experts  said  that  in 
their  opinion  it  could  be  used  for  aircraft 
construction,  shell  fuse  parts,  bomb  fuse 
parts,  battleship  parts,  tank  parts,  port- 
able military  equipment  parts,  and  equip- 
ment carried  by  the  individual  soldier. 

Housewives  were  urged  not  to  donate 
their  used  aluminumware  before  July 
21,  and  to  help  set  up  local  committees 
to  supervise  collection  under  instructions 
Director  LaGuardia  has  sent  to  governors 
and  mayors. 


Defense  Communications  forms 
group  for  liaison  with  OCD 

Appointment  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Defense  Communications  Board  to  col- 
laborate with  a  similar  subcommittee  of 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  was  an- 
nounced June  30  by  James  Lawrence  Fly, 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Communications 
Board  and  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  The  action  followed 
a  conference  between  Chairman  Fly  and 
Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuardia,  Director,  OCD. 

Members  of  the  DCS  subcommittee 
named  were  Captain  Donald  S.  Leonard 
of  the  Michigan  State  Police,  represent- 
ing the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police;  Herbert  A.  Priede  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department, 
representing  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Chiefs;  MaJ.  Francis  H.  Lan- 
ahan,  Jr.,  of  the  War  Department;  and 
Commander   E.   M.   Webster,   assistant 


chief  engineer  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. 

Effective  emergency  use  of  police  radio 
systems  is  one  topic  to  be  considered 
jointly  by  the  DCB  and  OCD  subcom- 
mittees. 

Use  of  fire  department  communica- 
tions systems  is  a  second  topic.  Most 
fire  departments  have  wired  alarm  sys- 
tems, and  many  in  addition  have  two- 
way  radio  communication  facilities,  gen- 
erally through  cooperation  with  police 
radio  systems.  In  case  of  air  attack  or 
natural  catastrophe,  radio  has  proved  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  prompt 
routing  of  fire-fighting  forces. 

To  facilitate  emergency  use  of  munici- 
pal police  and  fire  communications  sys- 
tems, the  Defense  Communications 
Board  has  in  preparation  a  special  man- 
ual, to  be  distributed  to  all  municipali- 
ties operating  police  or  fire  alarm 
systems. 


AH  Americans  to  participate 
in  pledge  of  allegiance 
at  same  moment  on  Fourth 

"The  President  of  the  Umted  States 
has  just  reminded  the  Nation  in  a  stir- 
ring message  of  the  real  significance  of 
the  Fourth  of  July,"  Mayor  F.  H.  La- 
Guardia, Director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  said  June  26. 

"On  this  day,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
all  Americans  are  called  upon  to  renew 
their  devotion  to  our  country  and  Ameri- 
can institutions.  Exactly  at  the  same 
split  second  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
will  be  played  all  across  the  country. 
This  will  be  preceded  by  an  address  on 
the  air  by  the  President.  Immediately 
after  the  President's  address,  at  all 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  or  wherever 
Americans  may  be,  at  meetings,  at  ball 
games,  seashore,  picnics,  homes  or  hos- 
pitals, cities  or  farms,  mountains  or 
plains,  respect  will  be  paid  to  the  flag, 
while  bands  locally  and  on  the  air  play 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Thereafter, 
all  Americans  in  unison — 130,000,000 
strong — will  renew  their  pledge  of  al- 
legiance. Of  course,  where  special  meet- 
ings are  arranged  by  orgamzations,  that 
will  meet  with  complete  approval. 

To  start  at  4  o'clock  EST 

"This  solemn  moment  will  start  at  4 
o'clock  EST;  5  o'clock  p.  m.  Daylight 
Saving  Time;  3  o'clock  p.  m.  CST;  2 
o'clock  p.  m.  Mountain  Standard  Time; 
1  o'clock  p.  m.  Pacific  Time;  and  11 
o'clock  a.  m.  in  Alaska. 

"All  organizations  are  iu:ged  to  ar- 
range their  programs  so  as  to  synchronize 
with  the  grand  climactic  moment.  The 
cooperation  of  every  community  in  the 
land  is  requested  in  order  to  afford  full 
and  compfete  information  to  all  Ameri- 
cans to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

"This  idea  was  conceived  a  few  days 
ago  by  representatives  of  the  American 
Legion  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Span- 
ish American  Veterans,'  American  Red 
Cross,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by 
Aiding  the  Allies,  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
other  fraternal,  religious,  and  civic  or- 
ganizations and  is  the  response  to  thou- 
sands of  pleas  for  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press in  some  way  national  unity." 
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Councils  report  new  members    Virgin  Islands  Organize  defense  councils  to 

coordinate  insular  and  local  activities 


Recently  appointed  personnel  for  State 
and  local  defense  councils,  reported  to 
the  OfDce  of  Civilian  Defense,  Include 
the  following: 

Theodore  S.  Johnson  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  (iirector  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Defense  Council. 

In  Georgia,  Gov.  Eugene  Talmadge  has 
named  Richard  C.  Job,  head  of  the  State 
Planning  Board  and  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  State  Defense  Corps,  as  executive 
director  of  the  State  Defense  Council. 
Col.  Lindley  Camp  will  have  charge  of 
functional  assignments,  and  Charles  A. 
Collier  will  continue  as  chairman  of  the 
council. 

Forty-nine  county  defense  committees 
In  Montana,  each  composed  of  three  citi- 
zens resident  in  the  county,  have  been 
named  by  Gov.  Sam  C.  Ford,  chairman 
of  the  State  Defense  Council.  Commit- 
tees for  the  seven  remaining  counties  will 
be  appointed  shortly. 

Thirteen  functional  committees  make 
up  the  Colorado  State  Defense  Council 
just  organized  under  State  legislation 
passed  April  26.  These  committees  serve 
in  the  following  fields:  Agricultural  re- 
sources and  production;  civil  protection; 
health  and  welfare;  consumer  Interest; 
housing,  works  and  facilities;  human  re- 
sources and  skills;  industrial  and  mining 
resources  and  production;  veterans'  or- 
ganizations; organized  labor;  women's 
organizations;  transportation;  communi- 
cation, and  an  administrative  committee. 

Executive  members  of  the  Council  are: 
Gov.  Ralph  L.  Carr,  chairman  ex  ofiHcio; 
W.  H.  Leonard,  defense  coordinator; 
Col.  Paul  P.  Newlor,  vice  chairman  and 
active  director  of  the  defense  council 
work. 

•  ••  Ik- 
Oregon  names  council  members 

Gov.  Charles  A.  Sprague,  newly  ap- 
pointed Federal  Director  of  Civilian  De- 
fense for  Oregon,  has  appointed  an 
Advisory  Council  of  Defense  for  the  State. 
Officers  of  the  Council  are  the  Governor, 
ex  officio  chairman;  Ross  T.  Mclntyre 
of  Portland,  vice  chairman;  and  Jerrold 
Owen  of  Salem,  coordinator.  The  26 
other  members  of  the  council  are  men 
and  women  representing  various  fields 
of  work  and  interests. 

County  defease  councils  are  also  being 
established. 


Stating  that  national  defense  requires 
"cooperative  effort"  and  "unity  of  pur- 
pose throughout  the  United  States,  its 
territories  and  Insular  possessions," 
Charles  Harwood,  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  on  May  27  issued  a  proclamation 
establishing  two  defense  councils,  one  for 
the  municipalities  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
John,  and  one  for  St.  Croix. 

Indicating  that  the  purpose  of  the 
councils  will  be  "coordination  of  insular 
and  local  activities  related  to  national 
and  insular  defense,"  the  proclamation  of 
the  Governor  stated  that  "the  complex 
problems  of  civilian  defense  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  make  especially  desirable  and 
necessary  the  establishment  of  coordi- 
nating administrative  machinery." 

The  Governor,  who  is  ex  officio  chair- 
man of  each  council,  declared  that  they 
should  supervise  and  direct  investigations 
and  recommend  legislation  or  other  ap- 
propriate action  on  the  following  subjects, 
among  others,  as  they  may  relate  to 
defense: 

Civil  defense,  including  police  mobiliza- 
tion, coordination  for  fire  protection,  and 


disaster  relief;  civil  liberties,  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order,  and  measures  to 
guard  against  subversive  activities;  ag- 
riculture; transportation;  industry;  pro- 
duction; labor  supply  and  training; 
consumer  protection;  housing;  health, 
education,  and  recreation;  and  finance. 

Executive  members  of  the  council  for 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  are:  Execu- 
tive Vice  Chairman,  Mr.  Rogers  Hum- 
phreys, local  representative  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority;  Vice  Chairman,  Dr. 
Rudolph  U.  Lanclos,  municipal  dentist; 
Executive  Secretary,  Mr.  Morris  F.  de 
Castro,  Commissioner  of  Finance,  V.  I. 
Government;  Secretary,  Mr.  Leon  A. 
Mawson,  Court  reporter  and  correspond- 
ent of  New  York  Times. 

Executive  members  of  the  Council  for 
St.  Croix  are:  Executive  Vice  Chairman, 
The  Hon.  Selwyn  Fleming,  member  of 
Municipal  Council  from  Frederiksted; 
Vice  Chairman,  Mr.  Ralph  De  Chabsrt, 
Tax  Assessor;  Executive  Secretary,  the 
Hon.  Harry  E.  Taylor,  Administrator  for 
St.  Croix;  Secretary,  Mr.  Leslie  F.  Huntt, 
Vice  President  Virgin  Islands  Co. 


COMMISSIONS  FOR  MEDICAL 
STUDENTS 

After  July  1,  junior  and  senior  medical 
students,  instead  of  receiving  blanket 
deferment  from  Selective  Service,  may 
be  commissioned  in  the  Medical  Admin- 
istrative Corps  Reserve  pending  com- 
pletion of  their  studies,  the  War 
Department  has  announced. 

Upon  finishing  their  medical  courses 
such  officers  may  be  appointed  to  the 
Medical  Corps  Reserve  as  Medical 
Officers. 

*    •    * 

Salvation  Army 
granted  deferment 

Recognition  of  the  Salvation  Army  as 
a  religious  sect  and  its  commissioned  of- 
ficers as  duly  ordained  ministers  came 
from  National  Headquarters  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  June  26  in  the 
form  of  a  memorandum  to  all  State  Di- 
rectors which,  in  effect,  directs  that  both 
commissioned  officers  and  students  in 
Salvation  Army  schools  be  deferred  by 
placing  them  in  Class  IV-D. 


Nine  States  submit  publications 

Publications  from  nine  States,  treat- 
ing different  phases  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram and  ranging  from  printed  pam- 
phlets to  biweekly  news  letters,  have  come 
to  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  In 
addition,  a  large  amount  of  informative 
mimeographed  material  has  been  issued 
by  the  State  and  local  defense  councils 
for  committee  members. 

Five  States  have  furnished  publications 
dealing  with  civil  protection  and  five 
have  published  defense  council  pro- 
grams and  plans  for  creation  of  councils. 
Other  publications  deal  with  industrial 
problems,  consumers'  interests,  educa- 
tion, agricultme,  housing,  and  women's 
activities.  Virginia  and  Massachusetts 
lead  in  number  of  publications  submit- 
ted. Two  States,  Florida  and  New  Jer- 
sey, furnish  regularly  their  semimonthly 
news  letters  relating  to  defense. 

•    •*•    • 

INVENTORY  COCOA  BEAN  SUPPLY 

Because  of  the  importance  of  chocolate 
products  in  the  National  defense  pro- 
gram the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
undertaken  inventory  of  the  cocoa  bean 
supply. 
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Rubber  Reserve  Corporation's 
purchasing  role  explained 

Recent  Government  action  making  the 
Rubber  Reserve  Corporation  the  sole  pur- 
chaser of  crude  rubber  exported  to  the 
United  States  from  the  Far  East  and 
progressively  curtailing  consumption  for 
civilian  use  is  designed  to  assure  this 
country  an  adequate  supply,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  only  considerable  Increase  in  the 
volume  of  rubber  from  sources  other  than 
the  Far  East  will  come  from  plants  in 
the  United  States  producing  synthetic 
rubber,  according  to  the  Department. 

If  the  prospective  80,000-ton-a->ear  ca- 
pacity of  synthetic  rubber  is  fully  devel- 
oped by  the  end  of  1942,  even  this  volume 
would  keep  American  manufacturers  of 
tubber  products  going  only  a  little  more 
than  1  month  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption. 

*    •    * 

July  rubber  cut  amended 

In  order  to  help  the  rubber  industry 
to  comply  with  required  cuts  in  crude 
rubber  consumption  smoothly  and  v/ith 
as  few  dislocations  as  possible,  Priorities 
Director  Stettinius  announced  June  27 
an  amendment  to  the  rubber  priority 
order  which  will  diminish  the  cuts  for 
a  number  of  companies  in  July. 

The  original  rubber  order,  issued  June 
20,  establishes  the  12  months  ending 
March  31  as  a  "base  period,"  and  pro- 
vides a  formula  of  percentage  cuts  to  be 
made  from  this  base  period  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year,  beginning  with  a 
reduction  to  99  percent  for  July. 
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Since  a  number  of  companies  had  con- 
siderably increased  their  processing  since 
March  31,  the  reduction  to  99  percent 
(of  base  period  averages)  actually 
amounts  to  a  much  bigger  cut  for  July 
when  compared  with  June  figures.  This 
threatened  to  work  hardship  on  a  num- 
ber of  small  tire  and  tube  makers. 

The  amendment  provides  that  no  proc- 
essor shall  be  required  to  reduce  his 
consumption  during  July  by  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  consumption  figure 
for  June. 


Ceiling  on  cotton  cloth 

A  schedule  establishing  ceiling  prices 
for  six  leading  types  of  cotton  cloth 
(grey  goods)  was  issued  June  28  by  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson. 

The  price  ceilings  established  are  gen- 
erally about  15  percent  below  current 
levels.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that 
during  the  past  12  months  prices  of  grey 
goods  have  risen  sharply,  the  average 
increase  amounting  to  68   percent. 
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